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A. 


ABERNETHY  (John)  an  eminent  diflemlng  minl- 
fter  in  Ireland,  was  born  0£t.  19,  i68o,  the  fon 
of  John  Abernethy,  difienting  minifter  in  Colraine. 
His  mother  was  a  Walkinfhaw  of  Renfrewfhire  in 
Scotland.  In  1689,  he  was  feparated  from  his  parents,  his 
father  being  obliged  to  attend  fome  public  affairs  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  mother,  to  avoid  the  tumult  of  the  Irifh 
infurredion,  withdrawing  to  Derry.  He  was  at  this  time 
with  a  relation,  who  in  that  general  confufion  determined  to 
remove  to  Scotland  ;  and  having  no  opportunity  of  convey- 
ing the  child  to  his  mother,  carried  him  along  with  him. 
By  this  means  he  efcaped  the  hardfhips  of  the  fiege  of  Derry, 
in  which  Mrs.  Abernethy  loft  all  her  other  children.  Having 
fpent  fome  years  at  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  removed  to 
Glafgow  college,  where  he  continued  'till  he  took  the  de- 
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gree  of  maHer  of  arts.  His  own  inclination  led  him  to  the 
i\udy  of  phyfic,  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  by  the  advice 
of  bis  friends,  and  turned  to  that  of  divinity;  in  purfuance 
of  which  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  fome  time  ui)<j^r 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  profefior  Campbell.  At  his-retum 
home,  he  proceeded  in  his  iludies  with  great  fuccefs,-  anjd 
was  licenfcd  to  preach  by  the  prefbytery  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1708,  Mr.  Abernethy  having 
a  call  by  the  diflenting  congregation  at  Antrim,  was  ordain- 
ed. His  congregation  was  large,  and  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  paftoral  work  with  great  diligence.  His  preaching  WJJS 
much  admired  ;  and  as  .his  heart  was  fet  upon  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  he  was  very  induftrious  in  reading.  In 
the  year  17 16,  he  attempted  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
.the  native  Irifh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  who  were 
of  the  popifli  pf  rfuafion,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pro- 
teftant  faith.  Hb  labours  were  not  v/ithout  fuccels,  for 
feveral  were  prevailed  upon  to  renounce  their  errors,- — 
About  the  time  that  the  Rangorian  controverry  was  on  foot 
in  England,  and  a  fpirit  of  chriftian. liberty  prevailed,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  miniilers  and  others,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  their 
improvement  in  useful  knowledge  5  and  for  this  pur^ofe, 
to  bring-^- things  to  the  teft  of  reafon  and  fcriptore,  witho^Jt 
a  fciviie  regard  to  any.  human  authority.  Mr.  Abernethy 
.went  into  this  defign  with  much  zeal,  and  conftantly  at- 
tended their  meetings  at  Belfaft,  from  whence  it  was  called 
the  Belfjift  fociety.  Debates  foon  grew  warm,  and  diflen- 
fions  high  among  them,  on  the  fubjr^cfl  of  requiring  fubfcrip- 
xionstQ  i\\QJVeJ}mh7jhr  £onffJfton,  This  ccntroveify,  on  tne 
negative  fide  of  which  Mr.  Abernethy  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal leaders,  was  brought  into  the  general  fynod,  and  ende4 
in  a  rupture  in  the  year  1726.  The  fynod  determined,  that 
thofe  miniilers,  who  at  the  time  of  this  rupture,  and  for 
-^ibme  years  before,  were  known  by  tt»e  name  of  non-fub- 
fcribers,  ihauld  be  no  longer  of  their  body.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  the  m.inifters  df  this  denomination  found 
every  where  great  diiHculties  arifmg  from  the  jealoufies 
i"pread  among  their  people.  The  reputation  which  Mr.  A- 
bernethy  had  acquired,  and  which  was  eftablifhcd  by  a^  long 
courfe  of  a  moft  exemplary  life,  was  no  fecurity  to  him  from 
thefe.  Soni&of  his  people  forfcyk  his  mmiftry,  and  went  to. 
other  congregations.  And  in  fome  time  the  number  of  the 
icfupulous  and  difiktlsfied  fo  increafedj   that  they  were  by 
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the  fynod  ere£led  into  a  diftin£l  congregation,  and  called  a 
Minifter.  There  happened  about  this  time  a  vacancy  in 
the  congregation  of  Wpod  Street  in  Publin  :  to  this  Mr. 
Abernethy  had  an  invitation,  virhich  he  accepted.  When 
he  came  to  Dublin,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  and  com- 
pofing  of  fermons  with  as  great  induftry  as  ^vcr.  He  wrote 
all  his  fermons  at  full  length,  and  conftantly  made  ufe  of  his 
iiotes  in  the  pulpit.  Here  he  continued  his  labours  for  ten 
years  with  much  reputation  :  and  while  his  friends  from  the 
flrength  of  his  conftitution  and  his  perfect  temperance,  pror 
mifed  themfelves  a  longer  enjoyment  of  him,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  gout,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjedl,  in  a  vital 
part,  and  dyed  in  Dec.  1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
His  works  are,  a  few  occafionai  Serrnons,  and  the  papers 
publiflied  in  the  controverfies  in  the  north,  and  Tradts  rela*- 
ting  to  (he  repeal  of  the  teft  adl.  After  he  came  to  Dublin, 
he  preached  a  fct  of  fcrmops,  of  the  divine  attributes  :  and  ii\ 
his  own  life  pubilihcd  p.ne  volume  in  Svo.  all  which  were 
upon  the  cxiftence  and  natural  perfedions  of  the  Deity. 
After  his  death  the  fecond  vol.  was  publifhed  by  his 
friends,  on  the  moral  attributes.  They  were  printed  in 
publir\,  and  reprinted  jn  J^ondon  ^  and  haye  been  fo  well 
received  in  the  learned  world,  that  there  is  no  occafion 
to  fay  any  thing  ipore  of  theip.  He  left  behind  him  feveral 
volumes  of  ijiifcellany  fermons  in  MS.  a  fpecimen  of  which 
was  publiflied  in  Londc^n  in  two  vol.  8vo,  1748.  To  thefe 
the  editor  has  prefixed  foirie  mcmoii^  of  his  lite,  from  which 
the  above  particulars  are  extra^ed. 

iE GIN  ETA  (Pau;,U5)  was  a  pativc  of  the  ifland 
^gina,  from  whence  he  has  his  naipe.  According  to  Mr. 
Le  Clerc'«  calculation  he  flourifhed  in  the  fourth  century ; 
but  with  more  truth  he  is  placed  by  Abulpharagius,  the  Ara- 
bian, who  is  allowed  to  give  the  bcft  account  of  thofe  times, 
in  the  feventh.  And  yet  he  could  not  live  late  in  it,  as  is 
plain  from  his  own  writings,  where,  fpeaking  of  Collyriums, 
he  mentions  one,  which  he  came  by  in  Alexandria.  That 
he  bad  been  in  this  city  is  paft  all  doubt,  (though  not  as  a 
^udent,  as  Dr.  Freind  would  have  it)  and  probably  before 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Amroii^  which  happened  no 
later  in  the  feventh  century  than  the  year  forty.  For  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  vifit  Alexandria  after  it  had  been 
facked,  and  all  the  libraries  and  other  monuijients  of  learn- 
ing burnt  by  order  of  the  Caliph.     And  as  a  farther  proof 
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of  this,  Abulpharagius  places  him  Tome  time  hcfore  Otlimais 
was  made  caliph,  which  was  in  the  year  643,  two  yeafs 
after  Heraclius's  death  :  To  that  he  does  well  to  make  hi'm 
flourifh  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  as  ahout  thee 
year  620.  His  works  are  defervedly  fairious,  and  it  appeaV's, 
that  his  knowledge  in  furgery  was  very  great ;'  for  FakHci'ih 
db  Aquapendenicy  one  of  the  heft  chirurgrcal  wrfterV  itdW 
extant,  has  thought  fit  to  tranfcrihe  him  in  an  infinite  rttiiW- 
ber  of  places.  Indeed  the  do6trine  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  Ctlfus  and  Albucafis,  make  up  the  whole 
text  of  this  author.  His  inferences  and  obfervations  corf- 
Freind*s  fift  chiefly  in  explaining  thefe  two  writers  j  and  thefe  are 
Ph  f  V  I  ^^^  triumvirate  to  whom  he  principally  fiands  indebted  for 
p.  411.*  '  the  afliflance' he  received  in  compofing  his  excellent  book. 
In  fhort,  the  furgery  of  Paulus  has  been  the  fubje(3'  rhalter 
of  moft  of  the  books  in  that  profefTion  dow*o  to  this  time. 
And  yet  this  author,  valuable  as  he  is,  is  one  of  thofe, 
which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  and  others,  for  want  of  being  better 
acquainted  with,  have  been  pleafed  to  condemn  as  worthlefs 
writers.  He  is  the  firft  author  that  takes  notice  of  the  ca- 
thartic quality  of  rhubarb.  He  begins  his  book  with  a  de- 
fcription  of  vvomens  difeafes,  and  treats  profefTedly  on  di- 
ftempers  incident  to  that  fex,  and  according  to  Dr.  Mil- 
LcttettoSir^^'^^'  he  is  the  firfi:  in  all  antiquity  tbft  deierves  the  title 
Hans  sioahe  of  man- mid  wife.  ■'*'    '  '* 

I>.  z6x.  His  writings   and   the  various   editions  of  them   are   as 

follows : 

Libri  7.  De  re  Medico.^  feu  O^era  omnia^  Grcsce^  in  Fol, 
at  Venice  1528. 

The  fame.  Ex  I nUr pre  tall  one  &  cuin  Annotatiomhus 
^JoanniiGumtern  Andrjmaci^  in  Svo.  at  Venice  1542. 

The  i^e,  to  which  are  added,  Amwtationes  Jacohi  Gou- 
fylit  ex  Edttione  ^  cum  Scholiis  Js,  BaptiJ'^ce  Camatiiy  in  ^'bo, 
at  Venice  1553. 

ALBERONI  (Julius)  Cardinal,  was  the  fon  of  a  poor 
gardener  in  the  fuburbs  of  Placentia,  born  May  31^  1664. 
From  this  low  original,  by  his  good  fortune,  his  addrefs  and 
abilities  he  rofe  to  be  firft  minifler  of  flate  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  poet  Campiftron,  a  domef^ic  of  the  duke  of 
Vendome,  happened  to  be  robbed  and  firipped,  as  he  was 
making  a  tour  of  pleafure  through  Italy,  in  a  place  near 
Parma  where  Alberoni  was  curate.  The  ftrangcr  found  relief 
in  his  diftrefs  from  the  charity  of  the  prieff,  and  received  both 
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deaths  and  money  to  carry  him  to  Rome.  Campiilron 
afterwards  attended  Vendomc  to  the  wars  in  Italy  as  his 
fecretary  :  an^  the  duke  w.^nting  to ,b^  informed  where  the 
country  people  had  concealed  their  corn,  and  being  at  this 
time  near  Alberoni*s  parifh,  the  fecretary  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  his  benefa<5lor  to  him.  The  curate 
was  fcnt  for  and  examined,  and  entirely  anfwered  the  cha- 
racter, which  Camplftron  had  given  of  him.  The  fervices 
he  did  the  French  army  by  his  information,  rendered  his 
flay  in  his  own  country  uneafy  and  infccure,  any  longer  than 
the  gentleman  was  there  to  prote£l  him.  When  Vendome 
was,  recalled  he  therefore  followed.  The  cure  of  Anet,  in 
the  duke's  nomination,  foon  became  vacant,  and  was  offered 
to  Alberoni  who  refufed  it,  and  chqfe  rather  to  go  in  hjs 
train  to  Madrid.  The  great  influence  which  the  princefs 
of  Urfms  had  over  Philip  V.  obliged  the  Duke  dc  Vendome 
to  hav-e  great  conneciions  with  her.  He  chofe  Alberoni  to 
manage  their  correfpondence,  while  he  was  gone  to  com- 
mand the  army.  The  princefs  took  a  great  liking  to  him, 
SLi}d  he  did  every  thing  to  ingratiate  himfelf  in  her  favour. 
After  the  death  of  Vendome  he  devoted  himfelf  to  her  fer* 
vice,  and  had  the  greateft  jQiare  of  her  confidence.  By  her 
recommendation  he  got  to  be  agent  for  the  duke  of  Parma. 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  fovereign  had  great  reafon  to 
be  pleafed  with  his  appointment,  as  by  his  management  a 
princefs  of  Parma  was  fixed  upon  for  a  fecpnd  confort  for 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  princefs  of  Urfins  could  do  every 
thing  in  this  Important  affair.  He  well  knew  the  jealoufy. 
of  thia  ambitious  woman,  and  her  fears  that  a  new  queen 
might  leflen  her  influence.  He  therefore  reprefented  the  prui- 
cefs  as  young  and  artlefs,  as  incapable  of  attending  to  any 
thing  but  pleafure  and  gaiety,  and  fo  far  prevailed  upon  her 
as  to  fecond  his  viewSj>  and  to  prefs  the  king  to  begin  the. 
negotiation.  As  there  w^as  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  favou- 
rite might  be  undeceived  with  regard  to  the  princefs,  whofe 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  and  influence  the  king  to 
change  his  refolution,  the  duke  and  Alberoni  made  vvhat 
difpatch  they  could  to  bring  the  affair  to.a  conclufion.  But 
notwithflanding  their  diligence,  the  princefs  of  Urfins  had 
like  to  have  prevented  it.  A  courier  was  fent  from  Madrid 
to  put  a  flop  to  the  negociation  the  evening  before  it  was 
to  have  been  concluded.  When  the  courier  came,  Alberoni 
was  not .  difconcerted ;  he  gave  bim  his  choice  to  dye  or 
not  to  appear  for  a  week.     The  Upaiy^.VJ*^>6wifr^^5  .^^^ 
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marnagc  concluded,  and  the  courier  never  appeared  at  all  i 
becaufe  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  king  to  let  his 
difpatches  be  fcen.  The  new  queen  came  to  Madrid.  By 
the  advice  of  Alberoni,  the  firft  favour  (he  afked  of  the 
king  was,  not  to  fee  the  princefs  of  Urfins  at  court ;  and 
fhe  was  gratified.  Alberoni  availed  hirtifelf  of  the  influence 
which  her  virtue  and  her  beauty  gave  her  over  the  king. 
He  was  made  privy  counfellor,  and  afterwards  prithe  mini- 
fter,  and  raifed  to  the  purple.  He  roufed  that  kingdom 
out  of  the  lethargy  it  had  been  in  for  a  century  paft,  and  awa- 
kened the  attention,  and  raifed  the  aftonifhment  of  all  Eu- 
rope. He  cartle  with  great  willingnefs  into  the  propofal  of 
fetting  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  England.  However, 
as  he  was  but  juft  come  into  the  miniftry,  and  Spain  was 
to  be  fettled  before  he  could  pretend  to  overthrow  other 
icihgdoitis,  there  was  no  great  likelihood  of  his  being  able 
to  put  a  hand  to  the  work  for  a  great  while  ;  yet  in  lefs 
than  two  years  he  had  done  fo  much  for  Spain,  that  fhe 
made  quite  another  figlire  j  and  they  fay  the  Turks  were 
engaged  to  fall  u|^on  the  emfJeforj  and  meafures  taken  to 
depofe  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  the  regettcy  of  Ftaftce,  and 
king  George  from  the  thfone  of  Gi-eat  Britain  :  fuch  dang^ 
rl^^i^Yii  ^^^^^  *s>  ^^ys  ^^r.  Voltaire,  in  a  fingle  man  who  has  abfo- 
^^s^gjjgn  *iute  power  in  any  country,  and  has  likewife  the  fenfe  and 
paijcjoii  fpirit  to  make  ufe  of  it.  He  was  aftetv/ards,  through  the 
ihftantes  of  a  powerful  prince,  deprived  of  his  dignity  and 
banifhed  to  Rome  ;  but  he  flill  preferved  his  credit  with  the 
court  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  which  he  had  formed 
feVeral  great  projeds.  He  died  at  Placentia  June  26^  1752, 
in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  his  eftates  in  Lom*- 
bardy  to  the  college  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  Revenues  of 
thofe  in  Romagne  to  his  nephew  during  life,  and  afterwards 
to  the  fame  college.  The  tcftament  politique  of  cardinal 
Alberoni,  collcd^ed  from  his  memoirs  and  letters,  was  pub- 
Jrfhed  at  Loufannc  1753. 

ALCIBIADES  was  an  Athenian  general.  It  was  the 
fate  of  this  great  man  to  live  at  a  time  when  his  country 
was  a  fcene  of  confufion.  The  Greeks  grown  infolent 
from  their  conquefts  In  Perfia,  turned  their  arms  upon  each 
other,  and  bandied  together  under  the  conduit  of  the  two 
moft  opulent  ftates  Athens  and  Lacedemon. 

Alcibiades,  in  the  midft  of  an  expedition  he  had  planned 
agalrift  the  enemy  of  his  country,  was  recalled  home   to 
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anfwcr  fome  charge  of  a  private  mturc -,  hut  fearing , the 
violence  of  his  enemies,,  inftead  of  going  to  Athens,  he 
offered  his  fervices  at  Sparta,  where  they  were  kindly  ac- 
cepted. ,By  his  advice  the  Laccdemons  made  a  league  with 
Perfia,  which  gave  a  .very  favourable  turn  to  their  affairs. 
But  his  credit  in  tlie  republick  raifing  jealoufies  againft  him., 
hp  privately  reconciled  himfelf  to  his  country,  and-  topk 
again 'the  command  of  an  Athenian  army.  Jle^e  viiSiory, 
waiting  as  it  were  at  his  command,  attended  all  his  mo- 
tions. The  lofs  of  fcven  battier  obliged  the  Spartans 
to  fue  for  peace.  He  enjoyed  his  triumphs  however 
,'Only  a  fhort  time  at  Athens.  One  unfuccefsful  event  made 
him,  again  obnoxious  to  the- malice  of  his  citizens;  and 
he  found  it  expedient  to  retire  from  Athens.  ,  ^ 

.  ,  In  his  abfence  the  Spartans  again  took- ..the- lead,  ajid  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  -^gos  entirely  fubdu^d  t^e  Athenia;i 
,|>ower.    •  .,  .   _  ,.-  .--   t.:.  ^,.    ~n:.:s    i\    ■■■■[   -J 

Alciblades,  though  , an  exile,  eridea.V4Dured  .tq /re{lt>re,'the 
..power  of  his  country  j  of  which  the  Spartans  having  ^^tej- 
ligence,  procured  him  to  be  alfafliniitcd.  .Hewas  a  man -of 
admirable  accomplifliments,  but  indifferently  principledi  of 
gre^  parts,  and  of  an  antazing  verfabilit)^  of  geniuSr 

iiirEXANDER  THE  Great  wa^  king  of  Macedonia, 
flis  father  Philip  laid  the  plan  of  that  extenfive  empire, 
which  his  fon  afterwards  executed^  Philip  having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Greece,  began  to  call  his^ycs  upon  Perfia, 
with  a  view  to  retaliate  upon  that  haughty  empire  the  inju- 
ries of  former  times.  It  was  the  popular  topic  of  the  day- 
But  this  prince  was  cut  off  in  the  midft  of  his  enterprizer. 
Such  however  was  the  influence  of  Alexander  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  that  he  was  created  general  of 
their  combined  forces  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Having  made 
every  needful  preparation,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army  he 
invaded  Afia.  The  lieutenants  of  Darius,  who  was  then 
king  of  Perfia,  oppofed  him  at  the  river  Granicus,  where 
Alexander  obtained  a  compleat  vi6lory,  after  which  he.  pur- 
fued  his  march  through  Afia. 

At  Iffus,  near  Scanderoon,  he  was  met  by  Darius  in  per- 
fpn,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  army.  Here  he  obtained  a 
ifecofid  vi6lory  ;  and  took  the  camp  of  Darius,  together  with 
his  family,  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmoft  humanity. 
Contrary  to  all  the  m?ixims  of  war,,  -inflead  of  purluirn> 
Darius,  he  »iade  an  excurfion  into  Egypt ;  and  as  far  as 
'    H  4  appears, 
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appears,  through  no  better  motives  than  thofe  of  vanity. 
Here  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammpn. 
In  the  mean  time  Darius  recruited  his  ftrength  ;  and  got 
together  an  army  fuperior  to  what  he  brought  into  the 
plain  of  Iflus. 

Alexander,  having  finilhed  his  Egyptian  expedition,  tra- 
yerfed  Afia,  and  palled  the  Euphrates.  At  Arbela,  a  town 
in  Aflyria,  he  met  Darius.  Here  a  decifive  battle  wa§  fought, 
which  put  all  Perfia  into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  His  ambi- 
tion not  being  fatisfied  v^ith  the  conqueft  of  that  vaft  country, 
he  proje£led  an  expedition  into  India.  Here  he  met  with 
great  oppofition  from  Porus,  a  gallant  Prince,  whom  in  the 
end  he  reduced.  Beyond  the  Ganges  lay  a  country  ftiU 
unfubdued.  He  notified  it  to  his  army,  that  he  prppofed 
to  pafs  the  river.  But  thefe  veterans  harrafled  with  fa- 
teagues,  and  feeing  no  end  of  their  labour,  mutined,  and 
refufed  to  march  further.  The  difappointed  chief  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  return.  At  Babylon  he  propofed  to  receive 
ambafladors,  appoint  governors,  and  fettle  his  vaft  monar- 
chy, but  his  excefTes  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  midft  of 
his  defigns,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Alexander  had  a  noble  education  under  Ariftotle,  and 
other  mafters  of  the  firft  eminence  ;  the  good  cfFedts  of 
which  were  feen  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  No  prince 
ever  gave  nobler  inftances  of  generofity,  candour,  jufticq, 
prudence,  and  fortitude.  But  the  tide  of  his  fuccefles  chang- 
ed his  manners  ;  and  he  became  luxurious,  arrogant,  cruel, 
'   and  even  brutal. 

With  regard  to  his  public  character,  he  hath  been  as 
much  the  fubje£l:  of  difFerent  opinions,  as  any  prince  of 
antiquity.  By  fome  his  conqueft  of  Perfia  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  greateft  effort  of  heroifm.  His  Indian  expe- 
dition has  likewife  been  magnified  as  an  appendage  to  one 
vaft  plan  of  univerfal  commerce  and  legiflation.  But  they 
fecm  to  have  a  truer  idea  of  Alexander,  who  confider  the 
whole  fcheme  of  his  conquefts,  as  the  proje6i  folely  of 
ambition. 

AMHURST  (Nicholas)  was  born  at  Marden  in  Kent, 
but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  His  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman,  under  whofc  protedlion  and  care  he  received 
his  education  at  merchant  taylor's  fchool.  Having  received 
there  the  rudiments  of  learning,  he  was  removed  to  St. 
John*s  college,  Oxford  j  from  which,  on  account  of  the  liber- 
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tinifm  of  his  principles,  and  (he  irregulaiity.  of  his  bchsu- 
viour,  he  was  expelled. 

He  retained  great  refentment  againft  the  univerfity  on 
this  account,  and  abufed  its-  learning  and  difcipline,  and 
fome  of  the  moft  refpedtable  characters  in  it,  in  a  poem 
published  1724,  called  Oculus  Britanniee<,  and  in  a  book 
under  the  title  of  Terra  Filius,  in  two  voL  He  publiflied  a 
mifcellany  of  poems,  facred  and  profane,  original  and  tranf^ 
lated  ;  which  begins  with  a  beauiiful  paraphrafe  on  the 
Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  and  ends  in  a  very  humo^ 
rous  tale  upon  the  difcovery  of  that  ufeful  utenfil,  a  bottle 
icrew*  He  pubhfhed  alfo  the  Convocation^  a  poem,  in  five 
cantos  ;  a  kind  of  fatyr  againft  all  the  writers,  who  were 
oppofers  of  the  bifhop  of  Bangor.  He  tranflated  the  Rejur- 
re£iion^  and  fome  other  of  Mr.  Addifon's  latin  pieces.  But  he 
was  beft  known  to  the  world,  from  the  fhare  he  had  in  the 
political  paper,  called  the  Craftjman. 

The  plan  of  this  was  laid  at  the  time,  when  the  whig 
miniftry  under  George  J.  fplit  aniongft  themfelves ;  and  thecrit.Rev. 
patrons  of  it  pitched  upon  Amhurft  to  be  its  {landing  au-  No.  93. 
thor.  ^  • 

The  work  had  fuccefs ;  above  i2,o::o  copies  were  fold 
in  a  week  -,  and  it  contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the  all-en- 
groffing  power  of   an  avowedly  corrupt   miniftry.     "  Butcibber's 
poor  Amhurft  !  after  having  been   the  drudge  of  his  party -Lives. 
for  the  beft  part  of  twenty  years  together,    was  as  much 
forgot  in  the   famous  compromife  of  1742,    as   if  he  had 
never  been   born  1  And  when  he.  disd,  of  what  is  called  a  Rjiiph^sCafc 
broken  heart,  which  happened  within  a  few  months  after- of  Authors 
Vi^ards^  became  indebted  to   the   very  charity   of  his  book- by  profcffi- 
feller  for  a  grave.     A  grave   not  to  be  traced   now,  becaufc  °"' 
then  no  otherwife  to  be  diftinguiihed  than  by  the  frefhnefs 
of  the   ^urf,    borrowed   from   the  next  common  to   cover 
it." 

ANELLO  (Thomas)  but  vulgarly  called  Mafianlello  by  Qi^afi. 
contraction,  was  a  poor  fiftierman  of  Naples,  born  in  the 
year.  1623.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  fubje6t  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy.  The  Nea- 
politans had  fupported  the  government  in  this  houfe  with 
great  loyalty  and  liberality,  and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  many 
voluntary  impofitions  and  burtheniome  taxes  in  fupport  of 
it.     But  in  the  year  1646,  the  n&ceiTides  pf  the  king  r.er 
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Ijtiiring  It,  ^  new  donative  was  thought  of,  and  a  new  de- 
fign  was  formed  to  lay  a  frclh  tax  upon  fruits,  which  com-* 
^Vehended  all  forts  as  well  dry  as  green,  as  far  as  mulber- 
ries, grapes,  figs,  apples,  pears,  &c. 

The  people  being  thus  deprived  of  their  ordinary  fubfift- 
ence,  took  a  refolution  to  difburthen  themfelves,  not  only 
of  'this,  but  of  all  other  infupportable  exa6^ions  formerly 
ihipofed.  They  mtide  their  grievances  known  to  the  vice- 
i*oy  by  the  public  cries  and  lamentations  of  women  and 
children  as  he  pafTed  through  the  market  place  ;  and  peti- 
tioned him  by  means  oi^  the  cardinal  Filomarino,  the  arch- 
l^ifliop  and  others,  to  take  off  the  faid  tax.  He  promifed 
'fo  redrefs  the  grievance,  and  convened  proper  perfons  to 
find  out  by  all  means  Tome  method  to  take  off  the  tax  on 
fruits.  But  the  farmers,  bccaufe  it  was  prejudicial  to  their 
interefl,  found  fome  fecret  means  to  hinder  the  happy  effeffc 
of  this  bufmefs,  and  diftuaded  him  from  performing  his 
ipromife  to  the  people,  reprefenting  to  him  that  all  the 
clamour  was  made  by  a  wretched  rabble  only>  not  worth 
regarding. 

Thomas  Anello,  or  Maflanlello,  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  dwelt  at  this  time  in  a  corner  of  the  great  market 
place  at  Naples.  He  was  ftout,  of  a  good  countenance,  and 
a  middle  rtature.  He  wore  linen  flops,  a  blue  waiftcoat, 
and  went  barefoot,  with  a  mariner's  cap.  His  profeilion 
Was  to  angle  for  little  fifli  with  a  cane,  hook  and  line,  as 
alfo  to  buy  fifh,  and  to  retail  them. 

This  man  having  obfervcd  the  murmurjngs  up  and  down 
the  city,  Went  one  day  very  angry  towards  his  houfe,  and 
met  with  the  famous  Bandito  Perrone,  and  his  companion, 
as  he  pafied  by  a  church  where  they  had  fled  for  refuge. 
^Fhey  afKcd  aim,  what  ailed  him.  He  anfwered  in  great 
wrath,  1  will  be  bound  to  be  hanged,  but  I  will  right  this 
city.  They  laughed  at  his  words,  faying,  a  properfquife  to 
right  the  city  of  Naples  !  Mafianiello  replied,  do  noi:  laugh  ; 
I  fwear  by  God,  if  I  had  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  you 
fhould  fee  what^I  could  do.  Will  you  join  with  me  ?  They 
anfwered,  yes.  Plight  me  then  your  faith,  which  having 
done,  he  departed.  A  little  after  he  fell  into  a  great  pal- 
iion,  becaufe  his  fifli  was  taken  from  him  by  fome  of  the 
court,  becaufe  he  had  not  paid  the  tax. 

He  then  refolvcd  to  make  ufe  of  the  occafion  of  the 
murmurings  of  the  people  againil  the  tax  on  fruit.  He 
went  .among  the  fruit  fhops  that  were  in  that,  quarter,  ad- 
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vlfing  thefti  that  the  tiext  dzy,  they  fhould  come  all  united 
to  market,  with  a  refolution  to  tell  the  country  fruiterers^ 
that  they  would  buy  no  more  taxed  fruit. 

A  number  of  boys  ufed  to  aflemble  in  the  market  place 
to  pick  up  fuch.  fruit  as  fell.  Maffaniello  got  among  thefcj 
taught  them  fome  cries  and  clamours  fuited  to  his  purpofe, 
and  enrolled  Tuch  a  number  of  them  between  i6  and  17 
years  of  age,  that  they  came  to  be  5O6,  and  at  laft  2000. 
Of  this  militia  he  made  himfelf  general,  giving  every  one 
of  them  in  their  hands  a  little  weak  cane.  The  (hopkeepers 
obferving  his  inftrucSlions,  there  happened  the  next  day  a 
great  tumult  between  them  and  the  fruiterers,  which  the 
regent  of  the  city  fent  Anaclerio,  the  eled  of  the  people,  to 
quell. 

Among  the  fruiterers  was  a  coufm  of  MafTaniello's,  who 
according  to  the  inftruclions  given  him,  began  more  than  ' 
any  to  inflame  the  people.  He  faw  that  he  could  fell  his 
fruit  but  at  a  low  price,  which  when  the  tax  was  paid  would 
not  quit  coft.  He  fell  into  a  great  rage,  threw  two  large 
bafkets  on  the  ground  and  cried  out,  God  gives  plenty  and 
the  bad  government  a  dearth,  I  care  not  a  ftraw  for  this 
fruit,  let  every  every  one  take  of  it  ?  The  boys  eagerly 
ran  to  gather  and  cat  the  fruit.  MafTaniello  rufhed  in  a- 
mong  them,  Crying,  no  tax,  no  tax.  But  Anaclerio  threat  • 
cning  him  with  whipping  and  the  gallies,  not  only  the 
fruiterers,  but  all  the  people,  threw  figs,  apples,  and  other 
fruits  with  great  fury  in  his  face.  MafTaniello  hit  him  on 
the  breaft  with  a  ftone,  and  encouraged  his  militia  of  boys 
to  do  the  fame.     But  Anaclerio  favcd  his  life  by  flight. 

Upon  this  fuccefs  the  people  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
the  market  place,  and  exclaimed  aloud  againfl:  thofe  into- 
lerable grievances  under  which  they  groaned  ;  protefting 
their  refolution  to  fubmit  no  longer  to  them.  The  fury 
ftill  increafing,  MafTaniello  leapt  upon  the  highefl  table 
which  was  among  the  fruiterers,  and  harangued  the  crowd, 
comparing  himfelf  to  Mofes,  who  delivered  the  Egyptians 
from  the  rod  of  Pharoah  ;  to  Peter,  v/ho  was  a  fifherman 
as  well  as  himfelf,  yet  refcued  Rome  and  the  world  from  the 
flavery  of  fatan  ;  promifmg  them  a  like  deliverance  from  their 
oppreffions  by  his  means,  and  protefting  his  readinefs  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  fuch  a  glorious  caufe.  MafTaniello  repeat- 
ing often  thefe  and  fuch  like  words,  wonderfully  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  who  v/ere  difpofcd  in  their  hearts 
to  cooperate  with  him  to  thi's  purpofe. 

To 
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To  begin  the  work,  there  was  fire  put  to  the  houfe  that 
was  next  the  toll  hdufe  for  fruit,  both  which  were  burnt 
to  the  ground,  with  all  the  books  and  accounts,  and  goods 
and  furniture.  This  being  done,  every  one  fhut  up  his 
fhop,  and  the  numbers  increafing,  many  thoufand  people 
uniting  themfelves,  they  went  to  other  parts  of  the  city, 
where  all  the  other  toll  houfes  were,  them  they  plundered 
of  all  their  writings  and  books,  great  quantities  of  money, 
with  many  rich  moveables,  all  which  they  threw  into  a  great 
jire  of  ftraw,  and  burnt  to  aflies  in  the  ftreets.  The  people, 
itjeeting  with  no  refinance,  aflumed  more  boldnefs,  and 
made  towards  the  palace  of  <-he  viceroy. 

The  firft  militia  of  MaiTanieUo  confifting  of  2000  boys, 

^^arched   on,  every  one  lifting  up  his  cane  with  a  piece  of 

black  cloth  on   the   top,  and   with  doleful  and  loud  cries 

excited  the  compaiHon,  and  intreated  the  affiftance  of  their 

fellow  citizens. 

Being  come  before  the  palace,  they  cried  out  amain,  that 
they  Would  not  be  freed  of  the  fruit  tax  only,  but, of  all 
others,  efpecially  that  of  corn.'  At  lafl  they  entered  the 
palace  and  rifled  it,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  of  the 
guards,  whom  they  difarmed.  The  viceroy  got  into  his 
coach  to  feaire  himfelf  within  the  church  of  St.  Lewis  ; 
but  the  people  fpying  him  fi:opped  the  coach,  and  with 
naked  fwords  on  each  fide  of  it,  threatened  him,  unlefs  he 
would  take  ofF  the  taxes.  With  fair  promifes,  and  all  af-r 
furances  of  redrefs,  and  by  throwing  money  among  the 
multitude,  which  they  were  greedy  to  pick  up,  he  got 
'  at  laft  fafe  into  the  church,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
fhut. 

The  people  applied  to  the  prince  of  Bifignano,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  them,  to  be  their  defender  and  interceflbr. 
He  promifed  to  obtain  Vv^hat  they  defired.  But  finding  him- 
ielf  unable  after  much  labour  and  fatigue  to  reftrain  their 
iicentioufnefs  or  quell  their  fury,  he  took  the  firft  opportu- 
tunity  of  difengaging  himfelf  from  the  labyrinth  pf^that 
popular  tumult. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  prince,  the  people,  finding 
themfelves  without  a  head,  called  out  for  MalTanicllo  to  be 
their  leader  and  condu6for,  which  charge-  he  accepted. 
They  appointed  Genoino,  a  prieft  of  approved  knowledge, 
temper  and  abilities,  to  attend  his  perfon  ;  and  to  him  they 
added  for  a  companion  the  aforenamed  famous  Banditto 
Perrone,     MaiTaniello  by  his  fpirit^  good  kn(c  and  bravery 

won 
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won  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  infomuch  that  they  became 
willing  to  transfer  unto  him  folemnly  the  fupreme  command, 
and  to  obey  him  accordingly. 

'  A  fta^e  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  market  place, 
where  cToathed  in  white  like  a  mariner,  he  with  his  coun- 
fellors  gave  public  audience,  received  petitions,  and  gave 
fentence  in  all  caufes  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  had 
no  lefs  than  150,000  men  under  his  command.  An  incre- 
dible multitude  of  women  alfo  appeared  with  arms  of  va- 
rious  forts,  like  fo  many  amazons. 

A  lift  was  made  of  above  60  perfons  who  had  farmed 
the  taxes,  or  been  any  ways  concerned  in  the  cuftomhoufcs; 
and,  as  k  was  faid,  they  had  enriched  themfelves  with 
the  blood  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  made  examples  to 
future  ages  ;  an  order  Vv'as  ifTued,  that  their  houfes  and 
goods  fhould  be  burnt;  which  was  executed  accordingly, 
and  with  fo  much  order,  that  no  one  was  fuffered  to  touch 
the  leaft  thing  or  carry  it  away.  Many,  for  ftealing  but 
very  fmall  trifles  from  the  flames,  were  hanged  by  the  pub- 
lic executioner  in  the  market  place,  by  the  command  of 
MafTa  niello. 

While  thefe  horrid  tragedies  were  acting,  the  viceroy 
thought  of  every  method  to  appeafe  the  people,  and  bring 
them  to  an  accommodation.  He  applied  to  the  archbifhop, 
of  whofe  attachment  to  the  government  he  was  well  af- 
fured,  and  of  vi'hofe  paternal  care  and  affection  for  them, 
the  people  had  no  doubt.  He  gave  him  the  original  char- 
ter of  Charles  the  Vth  (which  exempted  them  from  all 
taxes,  and  which  they  had  all  along  infifted  upon)  confirmed 
by  lawful  authority,  and  likewife  an  indulgence  or  pardon 
for  all  offences  whatfoever  committed.  The  bifhop  found 
means  to  induce  MafTaniello  to  convoke  all  the  captains  and 
chief  commandejs  of  the  people  together,  and  great  hopes 
were  conceived  that  an  happy  accommodation  would  en- 
fue. 

But  while  this  bufmefs  was  tranfacting,  500  banditti 
all  armed  on  horfcback  entered  the  city,  under  pre- 
tence that  they  came  for  the  fervice  of  the  people,  but  in 
reality  to  deftroy  IVlafl^aniello,  as  it  appeared  afterwards ;  for 
they  dilcharged  feveral  (hot  at  him,  fome  of  which  very  ' 
narrowly  miflfed  him. 

This  immediately  put  a  ftop  to  the  whole  bufmefs,  and 
it  was  fufpeded  that  the  viceroy  had  fome  hand  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.     The  flre^ts   were   immediately   barricaded,   and 

orders 
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©rt!cr&  were  given  that  the  aqueducts  leading  to  the  caftlc, 
tvhere  the  viceroy  and  family,  and  all  the  principal  officers 
of  flate  were,  fhould  be  cut  ofF,  and  that  no  provifioiis, 
except  fome  few  roots  and  herbs  fhould  be  carried  thither. 
The  viceroy  applied  again  to  the  archbi(hop,  to  ailure  the 
people  of  his  fincere  good  intentions  towards  them,  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  defigns  of  the  banditti,  and  his  refolutiou 
to  ufe  all  his  authority  to  bring  them  to  due  puniftiment. 
Thus  the  treaty  was  again  renewed,  and  foon  compleated. 
This  being  done,  it  was  thought  proper  that  Mafianiellq 
fhould  go  to  the  palace  to  vifit  the  viceroy.  He  gave  orr 
ders  that  all  the  flreets  leading  to  it  fhould  be  clears 
fwept,  and  that  all  mafters  of  families  fhould  hang  their 
windows  and  balconies  with  their  richefl  filks  and  tapeftries. 

He  threw  off  his  mariner's  habit,  and  drefied  himfelf  in 
cloth  of  filver,  with  a  fine  plume  of  feathers  in  his  hat,  and 
mounted  upon  a  prancing  fteed,  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his 
hand,  he  went  attended  by  fifty  thoufand  of  the  choiceft  o^ 
the  people. 

While  he  was  in  conference  with  the  viperay  in  a  bal-y 
cony,  he  gave  him  furprifing  proofs  of  the  ready  obedience 
of  the  people.  Whatever  cry  he  gave  out,  it  was  imme- 
diately ecchoed  ;  when  he  put  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,j 
there  was  a  profound  univerfal  filence,  that  fcarce  a  man 
was  feen  to  breathe.  At  laft  he  ordered  they  fhould  aH 
retire,  which  was  pundlually  and  prefently  obeyed,  as  if 
they  had  all  vanifhed  away.  Qn  the  Sunday  following  the 
capitulations  were  figned  and  folemnly  {worn  to  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  be  obferved  for  ever. 

MafTaniello  declared,  that  now  having  accoropliflied  his 
honeft  deP.gns,  hp  would  return  again  to  his  former  occu- 
pation. If  he  had  l^ept  this  refolution,  he  might  Juftly  have 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  heroes,  that  any  age  or 
country  ever  produced.  But  as  it  is  diverfely  reported, 
cither  thro'  the  inftigations  of  his  wif?  and  kindred,  thro* 
fear,  or  allured  by  the  experienced  fweets  of  rule  and 
power,  he  ftill  continued  his  authority :  and  what  is  worfe, 
cxercifed  itin  a  very  capricious  and  tyrannical  manner,  info- 
much  that  his  beft  frif^^nds  began  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

He  feems  in^decd  to  have  fallen  into  a  phrenzy,  which  might 
naturally  enough  be  occafioned  by  his  fudden  elevation,  his 
care  and  vigilance  (for  he  feldom  either  eat  or  flept  during 
the  whole  tranfad^ion)  and  by  his  immoderate  drinking  of 
ftrong  wine,  which  excefs  he  gave  into  on  the  happy  event. 
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Four  hardy  gentlemen  took  an  opportunity  of  afTafllnatirig 
him.  As  he  fell,  he  only  cried  out  "  Ungrateful  traitors!" 
His  bead  was  thrown  in  one  ditch,  and  his  body  into  another. 

ANSON  (George)  Lord,  whofe  merit  as  a  naval 
commander  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  was  the 
fon  of  William  Anfon,  Efq;  of  Huclcborough,  a  very 
ancient  and  worthy  family  in  Stafford  (hire.  He  betrayed  an 
early  paflion  for  naval  glory,  and  took  the  greateft  delight 
in  reading  and  hearing  the  ftories  of  our  ipoft  diflinguiftied 
voyagers  and  admirals.  His  father  therefore  gaye  him  an 
education  fuitable  to  his  genius  ;  and  in  the  year  1 722,  he  was 
made  captain  of  the  1Vea%le  Sloop ;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing of  the  Scarborough  man  of  war  ;  in  which  ftation  he 
behaved  with  the  greateft  intrepidity  and  valour. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanifh  war,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  command  a  fleet  of  five  fliips  deflined  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  that  dangerous  and  unfrequented  fea,  which  lies 
beyond  America,  and  in  that  unexpected  quarter  to  attack 
them  with  vigour.  His  departure  being  unaccountably  de- 
layed fome  months  beyond  the  proper  feafon,  he  failed  about 
the  middle  of  September  1740,  and  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, in  the  moft  tempeftuous  weather,  arrived  in  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Horn.  He  doubled  that  dangerous  cape  in  March 
1 74 1,  after  a  bad  pafTage  of  40  days,  in  which  he  loft  two 
(hips;  and  by  the  (curvy  four  or  five  men  in  a  day.  He 
arrived  off  Juan  Fernandes  in  June,  with  only  two  Ihips, 
befides  two  attendants  on  the  fquadron,  and  335  men.  He 
left  it  in  September,  took  fome  prizes,  and  burnt  Paita  ;  and 
(laid  about  the  coaft  of  America  till  May  1742.  He  then 
croiTed  the  fouthern  ocean,  proceeding  with  the  Centurion 
only,  the  other  fhips  havin;;  been  deftroyed  in  Auguft. 
Having  refrefhed  his  crew  at  Tinian,  he  Huled  in  Odober 
for  China  ;  ibid  there  till  the  beginning  of  1743  ;  waited 
for  the  galleon  at  the  Philippian  iflands,  met  her  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  took  her.  Having  fold  the  prize  in 
China,  he  /et- fail  for  England,  December  1743,  and  on  the 
J  5th  of  June-i  744  arrived  at  Spithead,  having  (ailed  in  a  fog 
through  the  midft  of  a  French  fleet  then  cruihng  in  the  chan- 
nel. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  reap  admiral  of 
the  blue  ;  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  April 
J 745  he  was  made  rear  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  July 
J  746,  vice  admiral  of  the  blue.     He  was  alfo  cholen  to  rc- 
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prcfcnt  the  borough  of  Heydon  in  parliament.  Tliat  WirT- 
ter  he  commanded  the  channel  fquadron  a  long  and 'tetti- 
peftuous  cruize.  . 

In  the  following  fummerj  being  then  on  board  the  Prince 
George  of  ninety  guns,  in  company  with  admiral  Warren 
and  12  (hips  more,  he  interrupted  ofF  Cape  Finifterre,  a 
powerful  fleet  hound  from  France  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies;  and  by  his  valour  and  condudl  again  eniiched  him- 
felf  and  his  officers,  and  ftrengthened  the  Britifti  navy,  by 
taking  fix  men  of  war  and  four  Eaft  Indiamen,  not  one  of 
them  efcaping.  The  French  admiral  M.  Jonquiere  on  pre- 
fenting  his  fword  to  the  conqueror,  faid,  "  Monfieur  vous 
avez  vaincu  I'lnvincible,  &  la  Glorie  vous  fuit,"  pointing 
to  the  two  (hips  fo  named. 

The  king,  viz.  George  II.  for  his  fignal  fervices,  re- 
warded him  with  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Anfon, 
baron  of  Soberton  in  Hants.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice  admiral  of  the  red  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Norris,  vice  admiral  of  England.  In  the  year  1748, 
he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commanded  the 
fquadron  that  convoyed  the  late  king  to  and  from  Holland  ; 
and  ever  after  conftantly  attended  his  majefty  in  his  foreign 
expeditions.  In  the  year  1751,  he  was  appointed  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  ftation  he  continued,  with  a 
very  fhort  interval  till  his  death. 

In  1758,  being  then  admiral  of  the  white,  having  holfted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Royal  George,  of  one  hundred  guns, 
he  failed  from  Spithead  on  the  firft  of  June,  with  a  formi- 
dable fleet.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  commanding  ynder  him  ;  and 
by  cruizing  continually  before  Breft,  he  covered  the  de- 
fcents  that  were  made  that  fummer  at  St.  Malo's  and  Cher- 
burg.  After  this  he  was  appointed  admiral  and  comman- 
der in  chief  of  his  majefty 's  fleets.  7'he  laft  fervice  he 
performed  was  convoying  to  England  our  prefent  queen 
Charlotte.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  in  a  langufhing 
ftate  of  health,  but  died  fuddenly  juft  after  having  been 
walking  in  his  garden,  at  his  feat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hert- 
fordftiire,  on  June  6th,  1762.  He  married  the  eld  eft  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  died  before  him 
without  ifliie. 

As  to  his  natural  difpofition,  he  was  calm,  cool,  and 
ileady :  but  it  is  reported,  that  our  honeft  undefigning  fea- 
man  was  frequently  a  dupe  at  play  ;  and  it  was  wittily  ob« 
ferved  of  him,"  that  he  had  been  round  the  world,  but  never 
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in  It.  No  performance  ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception than  Lord  Anfon* s,  V o'^age  round  the  World',  four 
large  impreilions  were  fold  off  \n  a  twelvemonth  ;  it  has 
been  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  European  ianguage?,  and 
ftill  fupports  its  reputation.  It  was  compofed  under  his  lord- 
ihip's  own  iniped^ion,  and  from  the  materials  which  he  fur- 
nifhed,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins,  who  defigned,  if  he  had 
remained  in  England,  to  have  favoured  the  world  with  a 
Jecond  part  of  it. 

ARETi^US)  a  phyfician  of  Cappadocia,  but  in  what 
time  he  flourifhed,  authors  are  not  agreed  ;  fome  placing 
him  under  Aguitus  Carfar,  others  under  Trajan  or  Adrian. 
However,  his  works  are  very  valuable,  l^he  beft  editions 
were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Wigan  and  Dr.  Boerhaave.  Y)r, 
Wigan*s  was  elegantly  and  corredily  printed  in  folio,  at 
Oxford  1723.  In  his  preface  he  gives  an  account  of  all 
the  preceeding  editions*  'lo  this  are  fubjoincd,  di'iierta- 
lions  on  the  age  of  Areiseus,  his  feet,  his  fkill  in  anatomy, 
and  his  method  of  cure.  At  the  end  is  a  large  colledion  of 
various  readings  with  notes  on  them ;  a  treatife  on  the  au-  Gen.  Di^. 
thor's  Ionic  diale£t,  and  a  Greek  index  by  the  learned  Mr. 
Maittaire.  Dr.  Boerhaave's  was  publifhed  at  Leyden,  1731, 
with  many  emendations  and  improvements. 

ARBUTHNOT,  (Dr.  John)  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated  wits  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  an  eminent 
phyfician,  was  the  foa  of  an  epifcopal  clergyman  in  Scot- 
land, nearly  allied  to  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He 
had  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  be 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic.  The  revolution  de- 
prived the  father  of  his  church  preferment ;  and  though  he 
was  pofTclTcd  of  a  fmall  paternal  eftate,  yet  ncceffity  obliged 
the  fon  to  feek  his  fortune  abroad.  He  came  to  London, 
and  at  firft,  as  it  is  faid,  for  his  fupport  taught  the  mathe- 
maticks.  About  this  time,  Vi%.  in  the  year  1695,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's EJ]'ay  towards  a  Natural  Hijlory  of  the  Earth  v^as 
publiflied,  which  contained  fuch  an  account  of  the  univcr- 
fal  deluge,  as  our  author  thought  inconfiftent  with  truth  : 
he  theieforc  drew  up  an  examination  of  it.  This  work, 
entitled,  Ayi  Examination  of  Dr,  JVoodward^s  Accoimt  of  the 
Deluge,  &c.  with  a  comparlfon  between  Steno'.i  Philofophy 
and  the  Do(^or's^  in  the  Cafe  of  Marine  Bodies  dug  up 
out  of  the  Earthy  &c.   was   publifhed   in    8vo,    1695,    and 
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gave  him   no  fmall  fliare  of    literary  fame.     His  extenfiv^e 
learning,  and    facetious  and    agreeable   converfation,   intro- 
duced him  by  degrees  into  practice,  and  he   became  eminent 
in  his  profeffion.     Being   at  Epfom,  prince  George  of  Den* 
mark  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  in  to  his  ailift- 
ance.     His  advice   was  fuccefsful,  and  his  highnefs  happily 
recovering,  employed  him  always  afterwards  as  his  phyfician. 
In  confequence  of  this,  upon  the  indifpofition  of  Dr.  Hannes, 
he  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  queen  Anne  1 709, 
and  admitted  a   fellow  of  the   college,  as  he  had  been  fome 
years  of   the   royal  fociety.      His   gentle   manners,    polite 
learning,  and  excellent  talents  entitled  him  to  an    intimate 
correfpondence  and   friendfhip    with  the   celebrated    wits    of 
this  time,  Pope^  Swift  and  Gay\   and   in  the  year  17 14,  he 
engaged  with  the  two  former  of  thefe  in  a  defign,  to  write  a 
fatiie   on  the  abufe   of  human   learning  iri   every  branch, 
which  was  to  have  been   executed  in  the  humorous  manner 
of  Cervantes,  the  original  author  of  this  fpecies  of  fatire, 
under   the  hiftory    of   feigned  adventures.     But  this  project 
was  put  a  flop  to  by  the  fatal  incident  of  the  queen's  death, 
when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an   imperfect  eflay  towards 
Warbur-      ^^'>  under  the  title  of  the  firft  book  of  the  memoirs  of  Mar- 
tons  Note    tinus  Scriblerus.     Dr.   Warburton  tells  us,  that  the  travels 
to  thefe  me- Qf  Qulliver,  the  treatife  of  the  profound,  of  literary  criticifm 
on  Virgil,  and  the  memoirs  of  a  parifh  clerk,  are  only  fo 
Note  to  iet-"^^"y  detached  pirts  and  fragments  of  this  work, 
ter  firft  in        The  fame  writer  declares,  that   polite  letters  never   loft 
Pope's         more  than   by  the  defeat  of  this  fcheme,  in  which  each  of 
voT  Q*        ^^^^  iiluftrious   triumvirare   would  have   found   exercife  for 
his  own    peculiar   talent,  beftdes   conftant  employment    for 
that   they   all  had    in  common.     Arbuthnot  was    (killed    in 
every  thing  which  related  to  fcience,  Pope  was  mailer  of  the 
fine    arts,    and    Swift   excelled   in    the   knowledge   of   the 
world  :  wit  they  had  all  in  equal  meafure,  and  that  fa  large, 
CoiKlufion  that  no  age  perhaps  ever  produced   three  men  to  whom  na- 
tlthemT  ^"^^  ^^^  "'^'"^  bountifully  beftowed  it,  or  art  brought  ft  to 
moirs  of      higher  perfecStion. 

Scriblerus.        The  queen's  death,  and  the  difafters  which   fell  upon  his 

friends  on    that   occafion,    funk   deeply  upon   our   author's 

fpirits ;  and  to  divert  his  melancholy,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his 

t.QB*J"!*"^  brother,  a  banker  at  Paris,     His  ftay   there   however,   was 

phiaBriran-but   Very   fiiort  j   he  returned    to   London,  and    having  loft 

nica,p.4,5,]^jj5  former  refidence  at  St.   James's,  took  a  houfe   in  Dover- 

ffreet.      In    1727    he   publiilicd    Tables    of  ancient    Coins^ 
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IP^eights  a?ul  Meafures^  in  4to.  He  continued  to  practice 
phyfic  with  good  reputation,  and  diverted  his  leifure  hours 
in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  He  contributed  in 
the  year  1732  towards  deteding  and  punifliing  the  fcan- 
dalous  frauds  and  abufes  that  had  been  carried  on,  under  ., . 
the  fpecious  name  of  the  Charitable  Corporation.  The 
fame  year  he  publifhed  his  excellent  EJfay  concerning  the 
Natun  of  AUments^  the  Choice  of  thcm^  &c.  which  was 
followed  next  year  by  the  Effe£is  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies, 
He  was  apparently  led  to  the  fubje(5i:s  of  thefe  treatifes  by 
the  confideration  of  his  own  cafe,  an  afthma,  which  gradu- 
ally increafmg  with  his  years,  became  fliortly  after  defparate 
and  incurable.  In  the  year  1734  he  retired  to  Hampftead, 
in  hopes  of  finding  fome  fmall  relief  for  this  afflidion ;  but 
he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Cork-flreet,  Burlington  gardens,  in 
Feb.  1735.  He  was  a  married  man  and  had  children, 
particularly  George  and  Anne  ;  the  former  enjoys  a  place 
of  confiderable  profit  in  the  exchequer  ofBce  ;  and  was  one 
of  the  executors  to  Mr.  Pope's  will,  and  the  other  a 
legatee. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby,  dated  Sept.  i,  1722,1-""'''^" 
tells  him,  that  the  firlt  time  he  faw  the  dotlor,  dean  Swift  "''^-  J"""* 
obferved  to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  that  could  do  every  thing  ' 
hut  ubalk.  Fie  appears  to  have  been  in  all  refpects  a  mofl: 
accompliihed  and  amiable  perfon.  He  has  fhewed  himfelf 
equal  to  any  of  his  cotemporaries  in  humour,  vivacity  and 
learning ;  and  he  was  fuperior  to  mod  men  in  the  moral 
duties  of  life,  in  a6i:s  of  humanity  and  benevolence.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  wrote  as  it  were  upon  his  death-bed, 
and  which  no  ,one  can  read  without  the  tendered  emotion, 
difcovers  fuch  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind  at  the  approach  of 
his  difTolution,  as  could  be  infpired  only  by  a  clear  con- 
fcience,  and  the  calm  retrofpect  of  an  uninterupted  feries 
of  virtue.  In  1751,  came  out,  in  two  vol.  8vo.  printed 
at  Glafgow,  The  inifcellaneom  zvorks  of  the  late  Dr.  Arbutb- 
7iot^  which  are  faid  to  comprehend,  with  what  is  inferted  in 
Swift's  mifcellanies,  all  the  pieces  of  wit  and  humour  of 
this  admirable  author. 

JOAN  (of  Arc)  commonly  called  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans, was  born  at  an  obfcure  village  upon  the  borders  of 
Lorrain,  where  fhe  was  a  fervant  in  an  inn.  She  lived  at 
the  unhappy  time,  when  the  French  monarchy  was  almoft 
totally  ruined  by  the  arms  of  Henry  V.  and  after  his  death, 
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by  thcfe  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  She  feems  to  have  beert 
a  thorough  enthufiafl.  Fancying  herfelf  divinely  infpired, 
and  appointed  by  heaven  to  deliver  her  country,  fhe  ob- 
tained, after  Tome  difficulty,  an  audience  of  the  king. 
Charles,  either  convinced  of  her  divine  authority,  or  think- 
ing the  part  flie  a6ted  might  have  its  political  ufes,  gave  the 
intiredire6lion  of  his  military  aftairs  into  her  hands. 

Armed  in  mail,  and  brandifhing  the  fword  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, which  (he  had  formally  demanded,  the  maid  imrtie- 
diately  fet  out  for  Orleans,  which  was  then  befieged  by  the 
Englifh.  Her  prefence  added  new  fpirit  to  the  troops :  fhe 
put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  every  attack,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  town.  After  this  fuccefs,  fhe 
changed  the  war  into  an  ofFenfive  one;  conducted  Charles 
through  the  midft  of  his  enemies,  to  Rheims,  where  he 
was  crowned,  beat  the  Englilh  in  all  parts,  and  reftored 
the  luftre  of  the  French  monarchy.  After  a  train  of  for- 
tunate events,  fhe  was  at  length  taken  prifoner,  at  the 
feige  of  Compiegne ;  and,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
and  maxims  among  civilized  nations,  (he  was  put  to  death 
at  Roan,  by  the  Englifh.  Sorcery  was  the  pretence,  but 
revenge  and  malice  the  real  caufe  of  their  cruelty. 

ARISTIDES  was  an  Athenian  ftatefman  and  general. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Themiftocles ;  by  whofe  faction 
he  was  banifhed.  But  the  Perfians,  under  Xerxes,  invading 
Greece,  it  was  thought  proper  to  recal  Ariftides,  aa  a  per- 
fon  whofe  abilities  might  be  ufeful  in  that  emergence.  Wc 
meet  w^ith  few  only  of  his  military  exploits.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  and  commanded  the  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Platea,  where  the  power  of  Mardonius  was 
broken.  But  his  charadfer  was  chiefly  eminent  for  his  civil 
virtues ;  his  wifdom  in  government,  his  uprightnefs,  his 
generofity,  and  above  all  his  juftice. 

ASTELL,     (Mary)    the  great    ornament    of    her 

fex,  and    country,    was    the   daughter  of  Aftell,  an 

opulent  merchant  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  where  (he  was 
born  about  the  year  1668.  She  was  educated  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  her  Itation,  and  amongft  other  accomplifhments, 
was  miftrefs  of  the  F>ench,  and  had  Tome  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  a  clergyman,  obferving  in 
her  fome  marks  of  a  promifing  genius,  took  her  undej  his 
tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematicks,  logic  and  philofophy. 

She 
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She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when  fhe  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  fpent  the  remaining;  part  of  her  life  at 
J.ondon,  and  at  Chelfea.  Here  fhe  purfued  her  ftudies  witb 
great  afTiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  above  meh*  ■- 
tioned  fciences,  and  acquired  a  more  complete  knowledge 
qf  many  claflic  authors.  Among  thefe  Seneca,  Epi6^etus, 
Hierocles,  Antoninus,  Tuliy,  Plato  and  Xenophon  were 
her  principal  favourites. 

Her  life  was  fpent  in  writing  fpr  the  advancement  of 
learning,  religion  and  virtue  ;  and  in  the  practice  of  thofe 
religious  duties  which  (he  fo  zealoufly  and  pathetically  re- 
commended to  others  ;  and  in  which  perhaps  no  one  wa^ 
ever  more  fmcereand  devout.  Her  fentimcnts  of  piety,  chari- 
ty, humility,  friendlhip,  and  other  chriflian  graces,  were 
very  refined  and  fublime  ;  and  fhe  p(  ficfled  them  in  fuch  a 
diftinguiftied  manner,  as  would  have  done  her  honour  even 
in  primitive  times.  But  religion  fat  very  gracefully  upon 
her,  unattended  with  any  forbidding  airs  of  fourncfs 
or  morofenefs.  Her  mind  \v'AS  generally  calm  and 
ferene  ;  and  her  converfation  was  innocently  facetiouF, 
and  highly  entertaining.  She  would  fay,  The  good  Chrif- 
tian  only  hath  reajoriy  and  he  always  aught ^  to  be_  chear^ 
fuL  And,  That  dejected,  look}  and  melancholy  airs  zper^  very 
unfeemly  in  a  Chrijlian,  But  thefe  fubjeds  (lie  hath  treated 
at  large  in  fome  of  her  excellent  writings.  Some  very  great 
men  bear  teftimony  of  the  merit  of  her  works,  fuch  as  Djs. 
liickes.  Walker,  and  Atterbury ;  Mefl'.  Norris,  Dod- 
well  and  Evelyn,  men  whofe  judgement  \yiU  hardly  be 
called  in  queftion. 

She  was  remarkably  abflemious,  and  feemcd  to  enjoy  ari 
uninterrupted  ftate  of  health,  till  a  few  year^  before  her 
death  j  when  having  one  of  her  breafls  gut  off,  it  fo  much 
impaired  her  conftitution,  that  fhe  did  not  long  furvive  it.. 
This  painful  operation  fhe  underwent  without  difcovering  the 
leaft  timidity  or  impatience,  without  a  groan  or  a  righ;/and 
fhewed  the  fame  resolution  and  refignation  duting  her  whole 
illne's.  When  flie  was  confined  o  her  bed  by  a  gradual 
decay,  and  the  time  of  her  diiTolutioti  drew  near,  fhe  order- 
ed her  fhrowd  and  offin  to  be  made,  and  brought  to  her 
bed-fide  J  and  there  to  rema  n  in  her  view,  as  a  conffant 
memento  of  her  approaching  fate,  and  to  keep  her  mind 
fixed  on  proper  contemplation?.  She  died  in  the  year  1731, 
m  the^3d  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  at  Chelfea. 
■    -  .'  C  3  Her 
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Her  writings  are 

Aferious  propofal  to  the  ladies,  for  the  advancement  of  their 
true  and  great ejl  inter e/iy  ifjc.  And  a  fecond  part  to  the  fame^ 
wherein  a  method  is  offered  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
Both  tbefe  were  printed  together  in  izmo.  in  London,  1697. 

Letters  concerning  the  love  of  God,  publified  by  J.  NorriSy 
M>  A,  reSfor  of  Bemerton,  London,   1695.  %vo. 

An  ejfay  in  defence  of  the  female  fex»  In  a  letter  to  a 
lady.  Written  by  a  lady.  Wrote  in  the  year  1696,  and  fime 
often  reprinted. 

Reflexions  upon  marriage.  To  which  is  added,  a  preface,  in 
anfwerto  fome  objeSfions.     London,  ^vo.  1 705,  id  edit. 

Moderation  truly  Jlated :  or  a  review  of  a  late  pamphlet.^ 
entitled.  Moderation  a  Virtue,  or  the  occafional  conformiji 
jufli fed  from  the  imputation  of  hypocrify.  London,  /^to,  1704. 
''The  prefatory  difcourfe  is  addrejfed  to  Dr.  Davenant,  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  of  efjays  on  peace  and  war,  ^c.  and 
will  he  a  lofting  tejiimony  of  he*"  being  adjnirably  well  verjed 
in  our  conftitution  both  in  church  and  Ji ate.  A  rare  dccom- 
plijhment  in  a  woman. 

A  fair  way  with  the  diffenters  and  their  patrons,  not  writ 
hy  Mr.  L^  y,  or  any  other  furious  Jacobite,  whether 
clergyman  or  layman  ;  but  hy  a  very  moderate  perfon  and  duti* 
ful  fubjeB  to  the  queen.     London,   1704.  410. 

While  this  treatife  was  in  the  prefs.  Dr.    D'Avenant  pub- 
liftied  a  new  edition    of  his  Moderation  ftill  a  Virtue  :    to 
which  fbe  immediately  returned  a  very  fatisfactory  anfwer 
in  a  poftfcript  to  this  book. 
inemoirs  of      ^^^^  Chr'iftian   religion,  as  prefeffed  hy  a  daughter  of  tin 
feveral  la-    church  of  England,  ^V.  London,   1705,  %vo. 
dies  of  Gr.        ^^  impartial  enquiry   into  the  caufes  of  rebellion  and  civil 
war  in  this  kingdom,  in  an  examination  of  Dr.  Kenneths  fer* 
mon,     y^;z.  30.  1703-4. 

ATHANASIUS  (St.)  was  born  at  Alexandria,    of 

heathen  parents,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centur3\ 

He   was  taken  notice  of  when   very  young   by   Alexander, 

bifhop  of  this  fee,  in  acting  a  play  repreftnting  the  Chriftian 

priefthood,  with  others   of  his  equals.     This  kind  of  enter- 

Ruffinus.     tainmcnt  was  ufually  exhibited  on  the  feaft-day,  which  Was 

Socrates,     inftituted  in  memory  of  Peter,  fometime  their  bifhop,  and    a 

Cave's  Car-  martyr.     The  prelate  being  greatly  pleafed  with  his  manner, 

Bfnsdiani's  ^"*^  being  perfqaded  that  he  would  in  time  become  the  real 

antiquities,  character  which  he  fo  gracefully  reprefented,  took  care  to 

have 
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have  him  educated  in  all  good  learning  ;  and  when  he  was 
of  age,  ordained  him  deacoi^.  He  took  him  in  his  company 
when  he  attended  the  council  of  Nice,  where  Athanafius 
greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  an  able  and  zealous  oppofer 
of  the  Arian  herefy.  Soon  afier  the  difTolution  of  the  coun- 
cil, Alexander  died,  and  Athanafius  was  appointed  to  iuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  government  of  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

Arius,  and  fome  of  the  principal  of  his  followers,  renoun- 
ced   their  errors,    and   fubfcribed    to  the  Nicene   faith;  by 
which  means  they  obtained  the  countenance  and  favour  of 
the  emperor  Coiiftantine,     He  wrote  letters    to  Athanafius, 
infifting  upon  his  re-^dmitting  Arius  into  the  church,  and  re- 
ceiving him  to  communion  j   which  he  peremptorily  and  in- 
flexibly refufed  to  do,   tho'  urged  warmly  by   imperial  autho- 
rity, and  menaced  with  the  rod  of  royal  vengeance.     While 
he  thus  lay  under  the  emperor's  difpleafure,  his  enemies  took 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  againf^  him  ijiany  grievous  accufa- 
tions,  which  however  appeared  in  the  end   to  be  falfe  and 
groundlefs.     Among  others  they  charged  him  with  maiming 
one   Arfenius,    and  cutting  off"  his   hand  ^  which,    as  they 
affirmed,  he  made  ufe  ot  for  the  purpofes  of  magic  and  for- 
cery.     To  this  charge  he  was  called  to  arifwer  at  the  bar« 
It  happened  fortunately  that  he  found  Arfeniu?,  and  produced 
him  in  perfon  at  his  trial,  covered,  with  a  cloak.     He  afked 
his  accufers  if  they  knew  Arfenius,  which  they  affirmed;  he 
afked    again,   if  that   was   the  real  perfon,  to   which   they 
afl'ented.     He  then   turned   up  one  fide  of  Arfer-ius's  cloak 
and  fliewed   them  one  of  his  hands :   they   furmifed  that   he 
wanted  the  other.     When  he  had   kept  them  in  fufp^nce  for 
fome  time,  he  t^Jrned  up  the   other  fide  of  the  cloak,  and 
{hewed  them   the  other  hand  :  and  then  faid,  you  fee  Arfe- 
nius hath  two  hands,  now  let  mine  accufers  (hew  you  from 
what  place  the  third  hand  was  cut  ofF. 

His  enemies  could  not  but  be  afhamed  at  this  plain  con- 
vidlion  of  their  treachery  ;  but  however,  their  enmity  did 
not  ceafe  :  they  foon  forged  another  accufation  againfl  him 
to  the  emperor,  viz.  That  he  threatened  that  he  would  take 
care  that  no  corn  fhould  be  carried  from  Alexandria  to 
Conflantinople  ;  and  faid  that  there  were  four  prelates 
ready  to  teflify  that  they  had  heard  fuch  words  from  his  own 
mouth.  This  greatly  incenfcd  the  emperor,  and  he  exiled 
him  into  France.  Tho'  fome  writers  intimate,  that  this 
fentence  was  not  the  cfFeit  of  his  refentment  but  his  policy, 
which  indeed  is  more  probable.     For  it  was  the  earnefl  de- 

C  4  ftre 
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,  f#€  of  this  gd'od  '  emperbr  to  remove  all  frivolous  dlfpute? 
about  words,  and  to  allay  the  heais  and  annlmofities  among 
CiVriftians,  and  to  reftore  peace  and  unanimity  to  the  church. 
He  muft  look  upon  Athanafius  to  be  a  great  obftacie  to  this 
his  -favouriie  defign,  as  he  could  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
communicate  with  the  Arians.  This  part  of  Athanafius's 
condu6^  may  feem  to  us  at  this  diftance  to  be  indefenfible : 
for  to  all  appearance,  there  was  at  that  time  but  one  com- 
pound word,  viz.  homooufios^  i.  e.  of  one  fuhjiance^  ihtfithjedf 
caufe  of  contention  between  them  ;  a  word  unwarranted 
by  fcripturc  authority,  indeterminate  and  vague  in  its  fig- 
nification,  and  applied  to  a  fubjec^,  to  which,  as  is  con- 
fefled  by  all,  human  comprehenfion  is  inadequate.  It 
can  cniy  be  faid  that  Athanafius  had  all  reafonable 
convi6^ion,  that  the  condefcenfion  and  compliance  of  the 
Arians  was  infmcere  and  hypocritical,  of  which  indeed  hif- 
tory  gives  us  fome  Ihocking  proofs.  Among  others  take  the 
following.* 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  he  was  recalled  by  his  fuc- 
ccflbr  Conftantine  the  younger,  and  reftored  to  his  fee,  and 
received  by  his  people  with  great  joy.  This  emperor's 
jeign  was  ftiort :  and  his  enemies  foon  found  means  to  draw 
down  upon  him  the  difpleafure  of  Conftantius ;  and  terrified 
with  his  threats,  he  fought  his  fafety  by  flight,  and  hiding 
himfeif  in  a  fecret  and  obfcure  place.  Julius,  at  this  time 
bixbop  of  Rome,  being  greatly  afFeded  with  the  injurious 
treatment  of  Athanafius,  fought  him  out  in  his  obfcurity, 
and  took  him  under  his  protection.  He  fummoned  a  general 
council  at  Sardis,  where  the  Nicene  creed  was  ratified,  and 
where  it  was  determined  that  Athanafius,  with  fome  others 
(hould  be  reftored  to  their  churches.  This  decree  the  em^ 
peror  betrayed  great  unwillingnefs  to  comply  with,  'till  he 

^'  'Tlief' emperor   being  defirous    to  ?^  crafty    iugling    -which    he    ufed    to 

<'  know  the  mind   and  dii'pcfition  of  ''   bleave  their  eyes  in  fubfcribing,  as 

*<  Arius,  fent  for    him    to   his  paiace,  *'   I  have  heard,  \v;as  this.  Arius  \sxole. 

*•  den. ands  of  him  whether  he    would  "  his  opinion  in    a  piece    of  paper  of 

*'  fubfcnbe  unto  the  canons     of  rhe  "  his  own,  the  lame  he  carrieth  under   ' 

''  i\if:cne  counceU.      fie   without    any  ^*  his  arm   in  his  bofom  :  coming  to 

*^   more    ado^    very  chearfu]ly  puts    to  "   the  book,    he    takes  his  oath,    that 

*'  his   hand;     whereas,    for   all  that,  "   he  verily  believed  as  he  had  written. 

**  he  dallied  both  craftily  and   lewdly  *<  This  which  I  write  of  him,  I  have 

^'  both  with  the  decrees  of  that  coun-  *-'  heard  to  be  moft  true." 
^'  cell.     Tlis  emperor   marvelling    at  The  ecclefiaflicall  hiftorJe    T  Socra- 

"  thi.-,    put     him  to    his    oath:     he  tes  Scholafticus,  tranflated  by  Meredith 

i'  fiilfiy  and  feignedly  Iware  alfo.    The  Hanmer,  doftor  in  divinity,  fol.  p.  25c. 

was 
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was  influenced  by  the  warm  interpofition  of  his  brother  in 
the  weft.  At  this  time  the  empire  was  divided  between  the 
two  Turviving  brothers.  Being  thus  prevailed  upon,  or 
rather  indeed  conftrained  by  neceflity,  he  wrote  feveral 
letters  with  his  own  hand,  which  are  ftill  extant,  to  Atha- 
nafius,  to  invite  him  to  Conftantinople,  and  to  afTure  him  of 
a  fafe  conduct.  He  reftored  him,  by  an  edid,  to  his  bifhop- 
rick  ;  wrote  letters  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Alexan- 
dria to  give  him  a  welcome  reception  ;  and  commanded  that 
fucb  ads,  as  where  recorded  agajnft  him  in  their  courts  and 
fynods,  fliould  be  erafed. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that  when  the 
emperor  reftored  Athanafius,  he  told  him,  that  there  were 
feveral  people  in  Alexandria,  who  differed  in  opinion  from 
him,  and  Separated  themfclves  from  his  communion  ;  and 
he  requefted  of  him,  that  he  would  permit  them  to  have  one 
church  for  themfclves.  The  bifbop  replied,  the  emperor's 
commands  ftiould  be  obeyed,  but  he  humbly  prefumed  to 
beg  one  favour  in  return,  viz.  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
grant  one  church  in  every  city  for  fuch  as  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  Arians.  The  propofal  was  made  at  the  fuit; 
and  through  the  infinuations  of  the  Arians,  who,  when  they 
heard  the  reply,  and  had  nothing  either  reafonablc  or  plaufi- 
ble  to  object  to  it,  thought  proper  to  defift  from  their  fuit, 
and  make  no  more  mention  of  it.  This  is  one  proof  among 
many  others,  that  the  Arians  had  no  reafon  to  reproach 
Athanafius  with  intolerant  principles. 

At  the  death  of  Conftans,  which  happened  foon  afterwards, 
he  was  again  depofed,  and  Conftantius  gave  orders  that  he 
ftiouid  be  executed  wherever  he  was  taken.  He  was  rein- 
ftated  by  Julian,  but  before  the  end  of  that  apoftate*s  reign, 
was  again  obliged  to  have  rtcourfe  to  flight  for  fafety.  When 
pure  Chriftianiiy  found  a  patron  in  Jovian,  and  the  Nicene 
cr^cd  became  again  the  ftandard  of  catholic  faith,  Athana- 
fius recovered  his  credit  and  his  fee,  which  he  enjoyed  unmo- 
iefted  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  :  and  even  Valens,  that 
furious  and  perfecuting  Arian,  thought  it  expedient  to  let 
him  exercife  his  function  unmolefted,  fjecaufe  be  found  there 
was  a  great  multitude  of  people  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria, 
"who  were  determined  to  live  and  die  with  Athanafius.  He 
died  in  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  year  371,  after  having 
been  :  ifhop  forty-fix  years.  His  works  were  publifhed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  at  Heideberg  1601,  and  at  Pari$  1627,  in 
^wo  vol.  folio. 

Photius 
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Cave's  Photiiis  grcatly  extols  Athanafius  as  an  elegant,  clear  and 

Chartophy-  excellent  writer ;  and  for  the  peculiar  purity  and  beauty  of 
Bingham's  his  ftyle.     It  is  Controverted  among  learned  men,  whether 
antiquities,  Athanafius  compofed  the  creed  which  is  commonly  received 
under  his  name.     Baronius  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  compofed 
by  Athanafius  when  he  was  at  Rome,  and  offered  to  pope 
Julius,  as  a  confeflion  of  his  faith.     Which  circumftance  is 
not  at  all  likely,  for  Julius  never  queftioned  his  faith.    How- 
ever, a  great  many  learned   men  have  fo  far  embraced  the 
opinion  of  Baronius,  as  to  afcribe  it  to  Athanafius ;  as  car- 
dinal  Bona,    Petavius,   Bellarmine   and  Rivet,  with   many 
others  of  both  communions.     Scultetus  leaves  the  matter  in 
doubt ;  but  the  beft  and  lateft  critics,  who  have  examined 
the  thing  moft  exactly,  make  no  queftion,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  afcribed    to  a  Latin  author,  Vigilius  Tapfenfis,  an  Afri- 
can  bifhop,  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
in  the  time  of  the  Vandalick  Arian  perfecution.    The  learned 
Voflius   and  Quefnel    have    written   particular   differtations 
upon    this  fubje6l-.     Their  arguments  are,   i.    Becaufe  this 
creed  is  v/anting  in  almoft  all  the  manufcripts  of  Athanafius's 
works.     2.  Becaufe  the  ftyle  and  contexture  of  it  does  not 
befpeak  a  Greek  but  a  Latin  author.     3.  Becaufe  neither 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  not  the  council  of  Ephefus,  nor  pope 
Leo,  nor  the  council  of  Chalcidon,  have  ever  fo  much  as 
mentioned  it  in  all   that  they  fay  againft  the  Neftorian   or 
Eutichian  herefies.      4.    Becaufe    this  Vigilius  Tapfenfis   is 
known  to  have  publifbed  feveral  others  of  his  writings  under 
the  borrowed  name  of  Athanafius,  with  which  this  creed  is 
commonly  joined.     Thefe  reafons  have  perfuaded  fuch  men 
as  bifhop  Pearfon,  archbifhop  Ufber,  Dr.  Cave,  Schelftrate, 
Pagi,  and  Dupin,  critics  of  the  beft  rank,  to  come  into  this 
opinion,  that  this  creed   was  not  compofed  by  Athanafius, 
but  by  a  later  and  a  Latin  writer.     But  whoever  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  this    no  ways  affects   its  orthodoxy ;  fince  tha^ 
niuft  depend,  not  on  human,  but  divine  authority, 

B. 

CommtiBi-  Tj>  A  N  lER  (Anthony)  licentiate  in  laws,  member  of 
=ttv!ir°*^*  -D  ^^^   academy   of  infcriptions,  and    belles-lettres,    and 
an   ecclefiaftic  in  the  diocefe  of  Clermont,  in   Auvergne, 
.where  he  applied  himfelf  to  his  feveral  ftudies,  except  phi- 
lofophy,  to  purfue  which,  he   went  to  Paris.     His  parents 

being 
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being  too  poor  to  maintain  him  in  this  city,  commanded  him 
to  return  home  ;  but  the  friendfhips  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  the  pleafure  which  they  gave  him,  were  more  irrefifta- 
ble  than  the  authority  of  his  relations  ;  for  he  told   them, 
that  he  was  determined  to  remain  where  he   was,  and  feelc 
in  the  exertion  of  his    abilities,  for   thofe  refources  which, 
from  their  indigence,  he  had  not  any  title  to  expc£l:.     He 
was,  very  fhortly  afterwards,    received  into  the   family  of 
Monfieur  du  Metz,  prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
who  intrufted  to  him  the  education  of  his  fons,  who  always 
honoured  him  with  their  patronage  and  efteem.     The  exer- 
cifes  which  he  had  fet  for  thefe  young  gentlemen,  gave  birth 
to  his  "  hiflorical  explanation  of  fables,'*  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  determined  the   author  to  make  mytholygy  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  (tudies,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  work  appeared  at  firft  only  in  two  volumes  in  i2rno, 
but  the  uncommon  tafle  and  erudition,  difcovered  through 
the   whole,  were  the   caufes  of  his   obtaining,  in  the  year 
1 7 14,  an   admiflion   into  the  academy  of  infcriptions   and 
belles-lettres,  as  one  of  their  fcholars.     In  1716,   this  order 
was  fupprefs'd,  and  that  of  the  aiTociates  augmented   to  ten, 
in  which   number   was  Monf.   Banier.     In    1729,    he  was 
cle(Sled  one  of  their  penfioners.     In  17 15  he  publilhed  a  riew 
edition  of  his   *'  Explanation  of  fables,"    in   dialogues,    to 
which  he  annexed  a  third  volume  :  i'o  great  was  the  diffe- 
rence between  this  edition,  and  the  firft,  that  it  became  juftljr 
entitled  to  all  the  merits  of  a  new  performance.     Befides  the 
five  dialogues,  which  he   has  added   here,  on  fubjeils  either 
not  treated  of  in  his  former  undertaking,  or  elfe  very  flightljr 
mentioned,  there  ib  fcarcely  a  Tingle  article  which  has  not  beeit 
retouched,  and  enriched    by   new   conjectures  ;  or  rendered 
more  valuable  by  the  multitude  of  proofs  which  are  advanced 
in  its  fupport.     "  Until    that  time'*  (fays  the  abbe  du  Fref- 
noy,  in  his  catalogue  of  hiftorians)  "  the  origin  of  ancient 
*<  fables    had   never  been    explained  with  fuch   knowledge 
*'  and  difcernment  :    mythology  is   fought    after  at  its  firft 
*'  fource ;  profane  hiftory.  Here  are  no  endeavours  to  mark  out 
<*  its'affinity  to  the  facred  writings :  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
*<  bable  that  the  ill  fuccefs  which  Huet  bifhop  of  Avranohes, 
*'  Bochart,  and  many  others  met  with  in  their  attempts  of 
*'  this  kind,  was  the  chief  reafon  to  induce  Banier  to  drop 
*'  fo  fruitlefs  an   undertaking.      This,  however  is  a  work 
'*  in   which    the  author,    without  loofing  himfelf   in   the 
«<  labyrinth's  of  a  fcience,  which  is  but  too  often  lefs  replete 
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*^  with  ufe  than  oftentation,  has  not  only  unravelled  all  the. 
*«  notions  which  the  antients,  even  of  the  remoteft  times, 
«'  had  entertained  of  their  deities,  but  traced  out  with  equal 
*'  judgment  and  precifion,  the  progrefs  of  their  religious 
•'  worship  in  the  fuccceding  ages  of  the  world." 

,The  turn  which  Monf,  Banier  had  for  refearches  of  this 
nature,  perpetually  incited  him  to  carry  them  to  their  ut- 
moft  ftretch :  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  made 
him,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  moft  equal  to  the  tafk  ;  nor 
can  there  be  more  convincing  inftances  of  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, as  an  arcomplifhed  writer,  than  his  hiftorical, ex- 
planation, and  the  thirty  dillertations  before  the  academy  of 
belles-letters,  which  are  now  printed  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
illuftrious  body,  either  intire  or  by  extradls.  The  lifts  may 
be  feen  in  the  third  volume  of  the  panegyrics  upon  their 
deceafed  members,  printed  in  i2mo.  at  Paris,  in  1740.  There 
arealfo  to  be  found,  the  titles. of  many  other  effays,  on  fub- 
je<5ts  different  from  mythology,  and  which  prove  in  how  ex- 
tenfive  a  circle  the  abilities  of  Banier  were  capable  of  moving. 
In  1725  he  gave  new  life  to  "  The  treatifes  oq.  Hiftory 
and  Literature,*'  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Vigneul  Mar- 
ville,  but  whofe  real  author  was  Bonaventure  d'Argonne, 
a  Carthufian  friar,  for  all  agreed  in  attributing  this  perfor-* 
inance  to  him,  although  one  of  his  friends  had  aflured  the 
public,  that  it  was  never  offered  to  their  infpeiSion  in 
fuch  a  drefs  as  this  religious  had  made  it  wear.  Thre^  edi- 
tions of  this  work  had  been  already  publifhed,  and  in  tjj? 
third  edition  of  the  third  volume,  which  was  the  appendix 
to  the  whole,  fcarce  any  thing  appeared  but  articles  which 
related  to  a  former  part  of  it,  and  an  index,  with  referen- 
ces to  the  pages  in  which  the  principle  matters  were  con- 
tained. 

Banier  added  thofe  parts  to  their  proper  fubje(£l:s,  in  tfee 
two  firft  volumes,  which  were  injudicioufly  deHgned  to  have 
been  read,  as  detached  pieces  in  the  third.  And  in  return 
for  having  flripped  this  laft  volume,  and  making  it  of  fuch 
poor  confequence,  the  able  editor  has  replaced  it  by  a  new 
one ;  which  is  filled  with  tracts  of  hiftory,  anecdotes  of 
litterat<jre,  critical  remarks,  comparifons,  extracts  from 
fcarce  and  valuable  books,  fentiments  on  various  authors, 
refutations  of  errors  and  ridiculous  cuftoms ;  together  with 
memorable  fayings  and  lively  repartees.  Of  equal  fervice 
was  banier  to  the  third  voyage  of  Paul  Lucas,  into  Egypt ; 
and  that  of  Cornelius  Bruyn,  orLe  Brun.     That  of  Paul 
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Lucas  appeared  in  1719,  at  Rouen,  in  three  voL    iimd. 

With  regard  to  Corn.  Le  Brun,  his  voyage  to  the  Levant 
was  publKhed  in  1714,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio!  and  his 
voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  came  alfo  out  in  folio^  at  the  fame 
place,  in  1718.  Some  bookfellers  at  Rouen,  chufmg  to  re- 
print them  both,  intrufted  the  revifmg  of  them  to  Banier, 
who  made  feveral  alterations,  and  added  fome  remarks. 
This  edition  appeared  in  1725,  in  five  vol,  in  4to.  but  the 
Dutch  one  ii  the  befl.  His  engagements  with  this  work, 
were  however,  unable  to  prevent  his  application  to  mytho- 
logy, his  favourite  fludy,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  during 
the  lafl  ten  years  of  his  life  ;  in  his  tranflation  of  the  meta- 
morphofes  of  Ovid,  with  hiftorical  remarks  and  explana- 
tions; which  was  publifhed  in  1732,  at  Amllerdam,  in 
folio,  finely  ornamented  with  copper  plates,  by  Picart ; 
and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1738,  in  two  vol.  4to.  And  in 
his  mythology,  or  fables  explained  by  hiftory,  a  work  full 
of  the  moft  important  matter,  printed  at  Paris  in  1740,  in 
two  different  forms,  the  one  in  three  vol.  in  4to.  and  the 
other  in  feveral  in  i2mo. 

The  eighth  volume  of  this  extenfive  work,  treats  of  thofc 
public  and  folemn  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  which  com- 
pofed  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  and  which  were 
inflituted  in  their  age  of  heroes. 

The  abbe  already  began  to  perceive  the  attacks  of  a  dif- 
temper  which  feemed  to  be  conducing  him  infenfibly  to  the 
grave,  when  fonie  bookfellers  at  Paris  prevailed  upon  him 
to  fuperintend  the  new  edition  which  they  deilgned  to  give 
of  "  A  general  hiftory  of  the  ceremonies,  manners,  and 
religious  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,'*  a  magni- 
ficent edition  of  which  had  made  its  appearance,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  in  Kolland.  Banier  em- 
barked in  this  attempt,  with  monfieur  L'Abbe  le  Mafcrier, 
a  Jefuit,  who  had  affifted  in  the  French  tranflation  from 
Thuanus.  This  new  edition,  which  was  finiflied  in  1741, 
in  feven  volumes  in  folio,  is  much  more  valuable  than;  the 
Dutch  one;  as  there  are  in  it  numberlcfs  corredions,  a 
large  quantity  of  articles,  and  feveral  new  difTertations, 
which  are  written  by  thcfe  ingenious  compilers,  l^he  Dutch 
author,  particularly  where  he  mentions  the  cufloms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  church,  is  more  occupied  in  con- 
temptible endeavours  to  make  his  readers  laugh,  than  folidly 
to  inftrud  them.  The  new  editors,  whilft  they  retained 
thefc  pafTagcs,  were  alfo  careful  to  amend  them.    TheAbhc 
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Banlcr  died  on  the  19th  of  Nov.  1741,  in  the  fixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  An  Plnglifti  tranflation  of  his  mythology 
and  fables  of  the  ancients,  was  pubiifhed  in  London,  1741* 
-in  four  vol.  8vo. 

SSTthc  BARRATIER,  orBARATIER  (Philip)  was 
author,  bom  at  Schwobach,  near  Nuremburgh,  in  the  margravate 
of  Brandenburgh  Anfpach,  Jan.  10,  1721.  His  parents 
were  Francis  Baratier,  minifter  of  the  French  church  of 
that  town,  and  Anne  Charles.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
he  was  capable  of  reading  correiSlly.  The  French  was  his 
mother- tongue,  joined  to  fome  few  words  of  High  Dutch. 
Infenfibly,  his  father  began  to  talk  Latin  to  him,  'till  at  Jaft, 
his  ear  being  accuftomed  to  the  infle£iion  and  found  of  the 
Latin  words,  he  began  of  himfelf  to  utter  them  at  random  ; 
this  manner  of  proceeding,  under  the  fhew  of  amufement, 
in  walking  with  him,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  fucceeded  fo 
well,  thai  inlefs  than  twelve  months,  when  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  fourth  year,  the  Latin  became  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  French  and  the  fiigh  Dutch,  and  at  laft  grew  his  favourite 
tongue  ;  though  as  yet  he  knew  neither  grammar  conjuga- 
tion or  declination,  nor  had  ever  got  a  fyllable  by  heart, 
Thefe  three  languages  he  conflantly  fpoke,  without  mixing 
or  confounding  them  ;  talking  French  to  his  mother,  Latin 
to  his  father,  and  High  Dutch  to  the  fervant  maid,  or  the 
neighbours  children,   who  came  to  play  with  him. 

About  the  middle  of  his  fifth  year,  in  July  1725,  his 
father  entered  young  Baratier  in  the  Greek,  but  by  a  me- 
thod fo  imperceptible,  and  by  fuch  an  eafy  introduction, 
that  this  language  gave  him  as  little  trouble  as  the  preceed- 
ing.  The  means  he  ufed  were,  however,  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  the  child  perfedly  under- 
ftood  all  the  Greek  hiftorical  books  of  the  old  and  new  teffa- 
ment ;  and  readily  tranflated  them  into  Latin.  His  father, 
by  the  fame  way,  conduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew.  This  ftudy,  which  he  begun  in  0(Stober  1726, 
when  he  was  five  years  and  eight  months  old,  was  as  little 
difTicult  to  him  as  the  former:  in  a  year's  time  he  perfectly 
knew  all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  code,  even  without 
knov^ing  either  the  Hebrew  letters,  or  vowels,  and  with- 
out perplexing  himfelf  with  that  confufionof  rules  that  makes 


learning  a  burthen  to  youth. 
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Mr.  Baratier  perceiving  his  fon  much  delighted  with  the 
Hebrew,  took  care  to  improi'e  his  difpofition  to  the  ut- 
moft  advantage.  He  employed  the  three  following  years 
in  cultivating  this  tongue ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  his 
fcholar  was  fo  expert  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  he  not  only 
could  at  firit  fight,  from  a  bible  v.  ithout  the  points,  give 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  in  Latin  and  French  ;  but  he  could 
alfo,  extempore,  tranllate  the  Latin  and  French  Verfions 
into  Hebrew,  almoft  word  for  word,  or  fubftitute  equiva- 
lent exprefions  in  the  place  of  any  terms  he  was  not  yet 
mafter  of.  This  he  performed,  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  hiftorical  books,  but  even  Job,  the  pfalms,  proverbs, 
and  Ifaiah,  which  are  known  to  be  the  moft  difficult  books 
of  the  old  teftament,  and  which  he  tranflated  agreeable 
to  :the  verfion  of  Cailalio,  the  leaft  literal  that  we 
have. 

In  1728,  and  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  all  the 
Hebrew  pfalms  by  heart j  though  he  had  taken  no  pains 
to  learn  them,  only  frequently  reading  them  to  his  father. 
At  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  method,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  that  collection  of  Hebrew  fentences,  which 
Henry  Opitius  has  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Biblia  Parva, 
5cC,  which  he  read  into  Hebrew  from  any  given  verfion. 
He  alfo  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  this  colJe^Stion  in  the 
Hebrew  characters,  fubftituting  his  own  Latin  verfion  in- 
flead  of  the  inelegant  one  of  Arias  Montanus,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  Optitius.  He  compofed,  about 
the  fame  time,  a  dictionary  of  the  mod:  rare  and  difficult 
Hebrew  words,  interfperfed  here  and  there  with  critical 
remarks  and  philological  obfervations ;  very  curious  for  one 
of  his  years.  Thefe  two  pieces  were  iiniflied  in  173O) 
when  he  was  between  the  age  of  nine  and  ten :  the  firft 
contained  304  pages  in  8vo,  the  fecond,  about  400  in  4to. 

Having  thus  acquired  the  Hebrew  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
compofe  in  it  himfelf  both  profc  and  verfe,  our  young  Bara- 
tier had  the  curlofity  to  read  the  rabbinal  writers,  which  was 
encreafed  by  his  perufal,  at  that  time  of  a  great  number  of 
authors  in  philology  and  the  facred  antiquities. 

Not  contented  with  the  great  bible  of  Rabbi  Mofes,  fon 
of  Simeon  Francfort,  he  read  all  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  ;  talmudids,  commentators,  hiftorians,  and  even  fuch 
romances  as  are  wrote  in  the  vulgar  characSlers  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews.     This  Rabbinic  fcene  lafted  above  a  year,  in 
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1731  and  1732,  till  his  12th  year.  His  father  ^i  length, 
to  recal  him  from  fuch  frivolous  ftudies,  propofed  to  him 
the  compofition  or  tranllation  of  fome  piece;  and  at 
laft  got  him  to  fix  on  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,  fon 
of  Jonas  of  Jiidela,  as  the  treatife  was  both  fhort  and  enter- 
taining. Pie  began  this  undertaking  in  December  1731^ 
and  employed  only  an  hour  or  tvi^o  in  the  day,  he  iinifhed 
it  in  a  month. 

But  as  his  author  appeared  to  him  extremely  dull,  ob- 
fcure,  and  even  in  fome  places  ridiculous,  he  refolved  to 
add  a  few  explanatory  and  critical  notes  ;  thefa  infenfibly 
fwelled  into  difTertations,  which  formed  a  fecond  volume, 
and  fufficiently  difcovered  at  that  time  the  ftrength  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  fkill  in  oriental  learning.  This  dcfign 
took  him  up  till  near  the  middle  of  the  year  1732.  About 
this  time  ended  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinical  ftudies  of  young 
Mr.  Baratier. 

He  had  with  thefe  intermixed  the  knowledge  of  Chaldaic, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  which  he  attained  fo  far,  as  to  read 
not  only  the  fcripture,  but  other  writings  in  thofe  languages  ; 
thus  he  read  fome  chapters  of  the  Alcoran  and  the  Saracen 
hiflory  of  El'  Macin  in  Arabic,  He  now  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  fathets,  and  the  counfcls  of  the  four 
iirft  ages  of  the  church,  which  foon  gave  him  a  tafte  for 
ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  and  divinity  :  and  opened  to  him  a 
vaft  field  for  reflections,  obfervations,  and  diflertations,  of 
which  fome  have  treen  publifhed,  and  the  reft  remain  in 
manufcript. 

\x\  the  middle  of  thefe  occupations  two  globes  fell  into 
his  hands  in  October  1734.  There  needed  no  more  to  make 
a  powerful  diverfion  from  his  former  ftudies ;  he  contem- 
plated ihefe  globes  with  fuch  earneftnefs  and  pleafure,  that, 
by  the  alliftance  of  a  few  books  that  taught  their  ufe,  he 
could  in  eight  or  ten  days  time  refolve  all  the  problems;  and 
had  acquired  fuch  a  clear  lively  notion  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  fyftems  of  geography,  that  he  prefently  fet  about 
making  now  obfervations  and  difcoveries  in  this  fcience. 

At  this  time  he  devif^d  his  project  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
longitude,  which  he  communicated  to  the  royal  fociety  at 
London,  and  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin;  in 
Jan.  1735,  about  three  months  after  the  globes  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  June  1731  he  was  matriculated  in  the  Univerfity 
of  Altorf,  during  the  reclorate  of  M.  John  James  Jantke.  At 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1732,  at  the  meeting  of  the  reformed 
French  and  German  churches,  of  the  circle  of  Franconia  at 
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Chriftian  Erlang,  he  was  prefented  by  his  father  to  that  ve- 
nerable afTembly.  Who,  furprifcd  at  his  wonderful  talents, 
admitted  him  to  aflift  at  their  deliberations,  tho'  he  was  not 
quite  eleven  years  old  ;  and  to  preferve  the  memory  of  fo 
fingular  an  event,  they  had  it  regiftered  in  the  a6is  of  the 
fynod. 

In  the  year  1733,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  made  an 
open  confeflion  of  his  faith  in  the  church,  as  is  done  by 
candidates  in  divinity.  He  was  examined  on  this  confe/Tion, 
and  after  he  had  defended  it,  he  was  by  his  father  admitted 
to  publick  communion.  About  this  time  he  inftru£led  the 
catechumens  in  his  father's  prefence,  and  often  employed 
himfelf  in  compofing  fermons,  difcourfes,  analyfes,  and  the- 
ological tables,  in  all  which  he  gave  evidences  of  his  good 
fenfe,  tafte  and  learning. 

In  1734>  the  laft  year  of  Mr.  Barratier's  refidence  at 
Schwobach,  his  highnefs  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh 
Anfpach,  gracioufly  granted  our  young  fcholar  the  privilege 
of  whatever  books  he  wanted  from  the  Anfpach  library, 
together  with  a  penfion  of  fifty  florins,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  three  years.  About  this  time,  the  late  king  of  Pruflia 
fent  Mr.  Barraticr,  the  father,  a  call  to  the  French  church 
at  Stetin  in  Pomerania.  He  was  determined  to  accept  it, 
chiefly,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  procuring 
his  fon  fome  additional  helps  in  his  ftudies. 

The  family  began  their  journey  about  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary 1735.  Mr.  Barratier  taking  the  route  of  Jena,  Leip- 
zig, and  Hall,  that  he  might  let  his  fon  fee  thefe  univerfi- 
tie?.  They  reached  the  laft  named  place  on  the  fixth  of 
March,  where  young  Barratier  found  his  reputation  had  got 
before  him. 

M.  Schulze,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  phyfic,  eloquence, 
and  antiquities,  who  had  (ecn  him  in  Franconia  during  his 
infancy,  paid  him  a  vifit  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  arrival, 
and  the  next  day  prefented  him  to  M.  Ludewig,  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity.  This  illuftrious  philofopher,  after  a  fhort 
converfation  with  him,  offered  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  if  he  inclined  to  accept  of  it. 

Young  Mr.  Barratier,  who  had  never  frequented  fchool  or 
academy,  and  confequently  was  a  ftranger  to  degrees,  dif- 
putes,  and  other  academical  exercifes,  received  the  propofal 
with  great  indifference,  and  even  treated  it  as  a  banter.  Bu; 
after  fome  explanations  he  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  fa- 
vour the  next  day. 
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March  the  eighth,  he  was  prefented  to  the  phllofophical 
faculty,  who  after  examination,  admitted  him  to  a  public 
difputation.  Immediately  on  the  fame  evening,  in  the  pre  • 
fence  of  feveral  profeflbrs,  he  drew  up  fourteen  thefes  on 
different  fubje6i:s  in  critical  learning,  philology  and  philofo- 
phy,  in  which  aftronomy  was  not  forgotten.  Thefe  were  printed 
and  defended  by  him  the  next  day,  for  three  hours  together, 
in  the  public  hall  of  the  univerfity,  where  M.  De  Ludewig 
prefided,  and  at  which  appeared  a  crowded  audience  of  the 
ftudents,  and  other  pcrfons  of  all  ranks*  The  refpondent 
during  the  whole  time  difcovered  fuch  courage  and  prefence 
of  mind,  that  the  prefident  had  no  occafion  to  Interpofe  in 
his  favour.  After  fuch  authentic  proofs  of  his  capacity,  he 
was  folemnly  admitted  mafter  of  arts,  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  Marcn  the  9th,  1735. 

After  this  great  honour  conferred  upon  his  fon,  Mr.  Barra- 
ticr  continued  but  one  day  at  Kail,  and  then  purfued  his 
journey  to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  with  his  family,  March 
the  14th.  The  next  day  his  majefty  called  for  young 
Barraticr ;  his  appearance  and  converfation  were  fo  agreea- 
able  to  this  great  prince,  that  he  almoft  every  day  fent  for 
him  during  the  five  or  fix  v/eeks  that  he  continued  at  Ber- 
lin or  Potzdam.  Sometimes  he  was  ordered  into  the  royal 
prefence  feveral  times  in  one  day,  and  to  converfe  either 
with  his  majefly  in  perfon,  or  with  the  courtiers,  or  men  of 
letters  who  attended  the  king's  levee. 

He  had  the  honour  to  receive  particular  marks  of  bounty 
from  both  their  majefties,  befides  a  prefent  he  received  in 
money  from  the  queen  ;  her  majefty  enriched  him  with  fe- 
ral volumes  of  mathematicks  and  philofophy,  handfomly 
bound,  and  fuch  as  he  made  choice  of,  gracioufly  offering 
to  furnifh  him  with  any  others  he  defired.  His  royal  high- 
ncfs  the  prince,  and  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  ihewed 
their  generofity  to  him.  At  this  time  the  queen  had  his  pic- 
ture drawn  at  full  length,  by  Mr.  Pefne,  painter  to  the  king, 
and  placed  it  at  Monbijou,  a  pleafure  houieof  her  majefty 's, 
in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Berlin,  am^ongft  thofe  of  the  cele- 
brated men,  which  fhe  had  colle6ied  with  great  care  and 
expence.  The  royal  academy  at  Berlin  received  him  into 
its  body. 

Mr.  Barratier  returned  with  his  family  to  Hall,  April 
the  28th,  T735.  Our  young  mafter  of  arts  at  his  arrival 
would  make  uie  of  his  privilege,  and  open  public  lecSlures ; 
his  father  not  being  able  to  diffuade  him.  and  forefeeingitwas 
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a  fancy  of  his  own  that  would  foon  go  ofF,  let  him  take  his 

own  way. 

He  delivered  lectures  on  three  fubjecS^s  j  the  firft  philolo- 
gical, on  the  book  of  Job  ;  the  fecond  on  aftronomy,  and 
the  third  on  the  ancient  ccclefiaflical  hiftcry.  He  had  not 
continued  this-  ofHce  a  fortnight,  when  (as  his  father  had 
predidied)  he  grew  difgiifLed  with  it  to  that  degree,  that  he 
cjuitted  for  ever  the  profeflron  of  teaching.  For  four  years 
he  clofely  attended  the  colleges  of  the  four  principal  profef- 
fors,  in  this  faculty  ;  the  chancellor  and  privy  ccunfellor 
lyudewig,  and  the  counfellors  MefTrs.  Boehmer,  Heineck, 
and  Gafter  ;  whofe  lectures  he  heard  on  all  branches  of  the 
law,  civil  and  canon,  comn^.cn  and  feodal.  Tho'  this  wai 
not  his  favourite  ftudy,  yet  in  time  he  began  to  like  it,  ef- 
pecially  the  common  Jaw  ;  all  the  time  which  his  atten- 
dance fpared  him,  he  devoted  to  other  ftudies. 

The  firft  year  of  his  reiidence  at  Hall  was  taken  up  witH 
natural  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and  the  mathematicks.  He 
read  over  moft  ,of  the  books  ancient  and  modern,  which 
treat  of  thofe  fciences.  He  wrote  fcveral  efTays  and  differ- 
tations  ;  he  made  alfo  fome  aftronomical  remarks,  and  pro- 
digious calculations  ;  after  this  he  returned  to  the  ftudy  of 
antiquity,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  in  which  he  read  a 
great  deal,  and  made  laborious  refearches  to  qualify  himfelf 
for  the  compleating  his  intended  hiftory  of  the  herefies 
of  the  antitrinitarians,  which  be  had  began  at  Schwoo- 
bach. 

Thefe  enquiries  occafioned  new  colle6^ions,  obfervations, 
and  eflays,  fome  of  which  have  been  inferted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Gernianica.  This  in  time  produced  his  laft  work  ;  on  the 
fucceftion  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  which  appeared  1740. 
Shortly  after  this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  to  ancient  and  modern  hiftory ;  he  pcrufed  on  thefe 
fybjec^s  all  the  original  writers  and  authors  of  note  he  could 
meet  with. 

On  this  occafion  he  attempted  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the 
war  of  thirty  years  in  Germany,  as  a  proof  of  his  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  in  the  law  of  nations.  All  this  while  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  ftudies  of  the  belles  lettres,  re- 
viewing the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  he  had  for- 
merly read,  and  adding  to  his  ftore  fuch  as  he  had  not  j 
poets,  orators,  philofophers,  hiftorians,  critics  and  travel- 
lers. Not  contented  with  thefe,  he  eagerly  devoured  all  the 
hiftorical  books  he    could  find  amongft  his  acquaintance,  . 
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or  the  bookfellers  2t  Hall  ;  whether  in  French,  Germart^ 
Enelifli,  Italian,  or  Low  Dutch,  and  even  Arabic. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  tafte 
for  medals,  infcriptions,  and  antiquities  ;  not  only  thofe  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  even  of  India  and  China,  that 
he  read  all  he  could  get  relating  to  them,  and  laid  in  a  con- 
fiderable  {lock  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  Metaphyfical 
inquiries,  and  experimental  philofophy^  as  occafion  offered, 
intervened  between  thefe  different  ftudles. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1737,  he  refumed  his  proje<5l  with 
rcfpc£l  to  the  longitude,  or  rather  formed  a  new  one,  found- 
ed on  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle; 
propofing  for  this  end,  a  compafs  of  his  own  invention. 

The  laft  work  that  employed  him,  near  the  clofe  of  his 
life,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered  large  materials  from 
great  numbers  of  books,  was  hiqiiiries  concerning  the  Egyp^ 
tian  Antiquities,  The  (hades  of  death  were  now  about  to 
cclipfe  this  rifmg  luminary  of  knowledge,  and  leave  us  only 
the  fad  remembrance  of  its  luflre. 

Young  Mr.  Barratier  had  from  his  infancy  been  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  conflitution,  joined  to  a  lively  difpofition  of 
mind.  At  length  having  fufFered  his  illnefs  with  exemplary 
patience  and  refignation,  being  fupported  from  the  bed  to  his 
table,  and  from  table  to  bed  ;  ftill  preferving  his  mind  calm 
and  lively,  tho*  he  could  fcarcely  fpeak  ;  his  laft  moment 
arrived  unexepe<£f:edly  on  Wednefday,  Odtober  5,  1740,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  age  of  19  years,  8  months, 
and  fixteen  days. 

He  expected  and  prepared  for  death  like  a  true  chrlftian 
hero  and  philofopher,  trouble  and  emotion  had  no  accefs  to 
his  heart  i  he  bore  his  pains  and  griefs  modeftiy,  and  with- 
out breaking  out  into  violent  complaints.  He  never  feemed 
much  wedded  to  the  prefent  world,  even  from  his  infancy  he 
Ipoke  of  death  i'o  unconcernedly,  that  he  feemed  to  think  it 
equal  with  life.  He  could  not  bear  mufic,  at  leafl  near 
hand,  faying,  it  either  flunned  him,  tired  him,  or  made  him 
fleepy  ;  for  this  reafon  he  avoided  all  companies  where  it 
was  encouraged.  He  had  no  voice,  or  inclination  himfelf 
for  fmging,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
poetry. 

His  ufual  food  was  foup,  or  boiled  milk  with  bohea  tea  ; 
bread  and  butter,  fruits,  bifcuits,  or  fvveet  meats;  he  fcl- 
dom  iji  a  week  eat  as  much  as  other  young  people  of  his 
age  do  in  a  day  or  two.     He  drank   neither  beer,  coffee, 
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nor  chocolate  ;  and  took  his  wine  mixed  the  greateft  part 
with  water,  very  feldom  pure,  or  at  lead  qnly  a  glafs  or  two. 
He  could  not  endure  fpirituous  liquors,  nor  tobacco,  either 
in  fnufFor  fmoaking.  With  fuch  a  conftitution  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  how  little  value  he  fct  on  high  living,  and  how 
great  his  ayerfion  was  to  all  manner  of  gluttony  and  excefs. 
He  was  never  known  to  indulge  himlelf  this  way  -,  nor  vv-as 
he  ever  known  to  lye. 

He  pubiifhed  eleven  different  pieces,  and  left  twenty-fix 
manufcripts  on  various  fubjecSls  j  the  contents  of  which,  with 
farther  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  the  reader 
may  fee  in  his  life  wrote  by  Mr.  Formey,  profeflbr  of  phi- 
iofophy  at  Berlin. 

BARNARD'S  (Sir  John)  firft  appearance  on  the  public 
ftage,  on  which  he  afterwards  made  fuch  a  diftinguifhed 
•figure,  was  in  the  year  1722,  when  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of  London  ;  a 
truft,  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  daring  the  fix  fucceed- 
ing  parliaments,  and  which  he  always  diicharged  with  ecjual 
integrity  and  ability.  In  1725,  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  common  council,  for  oppofing  a  bill  introducing  a  change 
in  the  method  of  conducting  elections  in  the  city  of  London. 
In  1727,  he  was  chofen  alderman  of  Dowgate  Ward,  in 
the  room  of  John  Crowley,  Efq;  deccafcd,  who  had  enjoy- 
ed that  office  but  a  few  months.  Next  year  he  prepared  and 
prefented  to  the  commons  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  and 
government  of  feamen  in  the  merchant  fervice. 

In  1730,  the  court  of  Vienna  having  begun  a  negoclation 
in  England  for  a  loan  of  400, 000  pounds,  a  bill  was  propofed 
and  enacted,  prohibiting  all  his  niajtdy's  fubjec^s  from  lend- 
ing any  fum  of  money  to  any  foreign  prince  whatever, 
without  licence  obtained  from  his  majefty,  under  his  privy 
feaU  or  fome  greater  authority. 

Violent  oppofition  was  made  to  this  bill,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  members;  among  whom  Mr.  John  Barnard  (for  the 
dignity  of  knighthood  he  obtained  at'tervi^ards  by  his  own 
merit)  made  no  inconfiderable  figure.  He  obferved,  that 
if  the  bill  fliould  pafs  in  its  prefent  form,  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  open  a  cnannel  for  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  a  very 
lucrative  branch  ofbufmefs  to  the  prejudice  of  England:  that 
the  bill  ought  abfolutcly  to  name  the  emperor  as  the  power 
prohibited  to  borrow ;  for  that,  otherwife,  all  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe  would  think  themfelves  equally  afFefted  by 
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this  a£l,  which  would  give  it  the  air  as  if  En^liinj^l.  w;?,^^  at 
war  with  all  the  world  :  that  he  v/as,  by  no  n^ezn^^Jpr 
making  the  Exchequer  a  court  of  inquifitlon  ;  h^  cofic^ciyed 
jt  to  be  equally  odious  and  unconftitutional,  that  fubjV^ls 
fhould  be  obliged  to  accufe  rhemfelves,  and  thereby  incur  tpe 
moft  fevcre  penalties*;  he  knew,  indeed,  there  were.  Tuch 
precedents  already,  but  that  was  (u  much  the  worfe  ;  prece- 
dents could  not  aher  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  he  thought 
the  liberties  of  his  country  of  more  confcquence  than  any 
precedents  whatever. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  famous  excife  fcheme,  projecEled 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733,  Sir  John  fliewed  himfelf 
not  more  zealous  for  the  trade  of  his  country,  than  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was  principally  con- 
du6led.  While  this  affair  was  depending  in  parliament,  the 
merchants  of  London,  having  been  convened  by  circular 
letters,  repaired  to  the  lobby  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
order  to  folicit  their  friends  to  vote  againftthe  bill. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  piqued  at  the  importunity  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  threw  out  fon;e  refle61ions  againfl  the  condudt 
of  thofe  whom  he  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  thither  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  infmuated,  that  t^he 
merchants  themfelves  could  be  confidered  in  no  other  li^ht 
than  that  of  Sturdy  Beggars.  This  exprcilion  was 
highly  refented  by  all  thofe  in  the  oppofition,  and  particu- 
larly by  Sir  John  Barnard,   who  made  the  following  aiifwer  : 

"  I  know  (faid  he)  of  no  irregular  or  unfair  methods  that 
were  ufed  to  call  people  from  the  city  to  your  door.  Iv 
is  certain  that,  any  fet  of  gentlemen,  or  merchants,  may 
lawfully  defire  their  friends  ;  they  may  even  write  letters, 
and  they  may  fend  thofe  letters  by  whom  they  pleafe,  to  dbnre 
the  merchants  of  figure  and  charader,  to  come  down  to  the 
court  of  requcfhs  and  to  our  lobby,  in  order  to  folicit  their 
friends  and  acquaintance  againfl:  any  fcheme  or  projedt, 
which  they  may  think  prejudicial  to  them. 

This  is  the  undoubted  j'ight  of  the  fubjetff,  and  what  has 
been  always  pradifed  upon  all  occafions.  The  honourable 
gentleman  talks  of  Sturdy  Beggars  :  I  do  not  know 
what  fort  of  people  may  now  be  at  the  door,  becaufe  I 
have  not  lately  been  out  of  the  lioufe  ;  but  I  believe  they  are 
the  fame  fort  of  people  that  were  there  wlien  I  came  lafl: 
into  the  houfe  ;  and  then,  I  can  afTure  you,  1  faw  none  but 

*  This  relatej  to  a  claufe  in  tlie  bill  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  to  ex- 
aft,  ordering,  that  the  attorney  gene-  tort  difcovery  by  exaftiiig  an  oath  of 
jal  ihouid   be  empowered   by  Englifh      rufpe<Sl:ed  perfuns, 
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fuch  as  deferve  the  name  of  Sturdy  BEGGARs~as  little  as 
the  honourable  gentleman  himfelf,  or  any  gentleman  what- 
ever. It  is  well  known,  that  the  city  of  London  was  fuf- 
ficiently  apprifcd  of  what  was  this  day  to  come  before  us  : 
where  they  got  their  information,  I  know  not,  but  I  am 
very  certain,  that  they  had  a  right  notion  of  the  fcheme, 
which  has  been  now  opcnt  d  to  us  j  and  they  were  fo  ge- 
nerally and  zealouily  bent  ngainfl:  it,  that,  whatever  methods 
may  have  becnufed  to  call  ihcin  hither,  I  am  fure  itv/ould  have 
been  impoflible  to  find  any  icaal  methods  to  prevent  their  com- 
ing hither."  In  a  word,  he  made  fo  ftrenuous  an  oppofi- 
tion  to  this  unpopular  and  unconftitutional  fcheme,  that,  in 
conjundlion  with  other  members,  he  obliged  the  miniftry 
entirely  to  lay  it  afide. 

In  1735  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit 
the  number  of  play-houfcs,  and  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs 
of  players,  which  was  now  increafed  to  an  amazinc^  degree; 
and  though  the  bill  mifcarried  at  that  time,  it  was  yet,  about 
two  years  after,  enacted  into  a  law,whichftill  continues  in  force. 

In  1736,  he  ferved,  with  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Robert 
Godfchall,  knt.  alderman  of  Bifhopfgate-wsrd.  the  ofEce  of 
fherifFof  the  city  of  London,  and  county  of  Middlefex.  Next 
year  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  reducing  the  intereft  on  the  na- 
tional debt ;  a  project,  which  though  it  did  not  at  that  time 
fucceed,  was,  neverthelefs,  afterwards  carried  into  execution, 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 

In  1 7 -^8,  he  ferved  the  high  office  of  lord- mayor  of  London. 
During  his  mayoralty  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,who 
wa?  buried  in  a  very  grand  manner  at  Clapham  church  ;  the 
children  belonging  to  Chrift's  hofpital,of  which  he  was  many 
years  prefident,  attended  the  funeral  thro'  the  city.  Upon  the 
deathof  Sir  John  Thomron,  knt.  in  1749,  he  removed  pur- 
fuantto  an  a6t  of  common-council,  and  took  upon  him  the 
office  of  alderman  of  Bridge- ward-without,  and  then  became  in 
name,  as  he  might  already  be  confidered  in  reality,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  city;  and  in  July  1758,  to  the  inexpreffible 
regret  of  his  brother  aldermen,  and  of  all  his  fellow  citizens, 
he  rcfigned  his  gown. 

In  the  fame  year,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Lad- 
broke,  then  father  oi  the  city,  the  thanks  of  the  court  of 
aldermen  were  given  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  and  exprelTed  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  It  is  unanimoufly  agreed  and  order- 
ed, that  the  thanks  of  this  court  be  given  to  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, knt.  late  one  of  the  aldermen,  and  father  of  this  city, 
for  his  conftant  attendance  and   falutary  counfels   in  this 
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CiGfCt  J  his  rwife,  vigilant j  and  impartial  adminiftration  o^ 
ji^Pice  ;»  his  unwearied  zeal  for  the  honour,  fafety,  and  pFo- 
Ipcrity  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country  ;  and  for  the  noble 
example  he  has  fetof  a  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  vk-- 
(;ue  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  :• 

y-,  I^  was  likewife  unanimoufly  refolved,  upon  the  motion  of 
John  Paterfon,  Efq;  '^  That  Sir  John  Barnard,  knt.  fo 
juftly  and  emphatically  fliled  the  father  of  this  city,  having 
lately  (to  the  great  and  lading  regret  of  this  court)  thought 
proper  to  refign  the  oiBce  of  alderman,  the  thanks  of  this 
qourt  be  given  him  for  having  fo  long  and  faithfully  devo- 
ted himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  fejiow  citizens  ;  for  the  ho- 
nour and  influence  which  this  city  has,  upon  many  occa- 
sions, derived  from  the  dignity  of  his  chara6ler,  and  the 
wifdom,  fteadinefs,  and  integrity  of  his  condu^j  for  his 
.  .  firm  adherence  to  the  conftitution  both  in  church  and  ftate, 
his  noble  ftruggles  for  liberty,  and  his  difmterefied  and  in^ 
variable  purluic  of  the  true  glory  and  prolperity  of  his  king 
and  country,  uninfluenced  by  power,  unav/ed  by  clampur, 
and  unbiafTed  by  the  prejudice  of  party." 

Upon  his  refigning  the  office  of  alderman,  he  retired,  in 
a  great  meafure  from  public  bufmefs,  and  coninued  to  live 
-  chiefly  in  a  private  manner  at  Clapham  ;  where,  after  hav- 
ing attained  to  near  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died  on  the  29th 
day  of  Auguf},  of  the  prefent  year.  The  character  of  Sir 
John  parnard  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  generally  eftablifhed, 
that  to  attempt  any  deleription  of  it  here  would  be  altogether 
fuperfiuous.  A  dutiful  fon,  an  affectionate  hufband,  an  in- 
dulgent mafler,  a  generous  benefador,  an  active  magiftrate, 
an  iptejligent  merchant,  an  uncorrupt  fenator ;  he  djfcharg- 
ed  all  the  duties  of  focial  life  with  equal  honour  to  himfelf 
and  advantage  to  his  country  :  never  man  was  mor<?  univer- 
fally  efleemed  while  living,  or  more  fmcerely  regretted  when 
dead. 

BARRINGTON  (John  Shute  Lord  Vifcount)  was  the 
yojngeft  fon  of  J.  Benjamin  Shute  of  London,  merchant  and 
xvholefa|e  linen -draper,  who  was  youngeft  fon  of  Francis 
Shute,  of  Upton,  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  Efq;  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  in  the  year  1708,  was  made  a  commiffiof^er  of  the 
cuftoms,  from  which  he  was  removed  the  third  of  January, 
171 1   by  Queen  Anne.     In  this  reign  Johp  Wildman,  of 

Becket, 
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Becket,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  Efq;  adopted  him  for  his  Con 
after  the  Roman  cuftom,  and  fettled  his  large  eftate  upon 
him  :  though   no  relation,  and  but  of  flender  acquaintance. 

^Some  years  after,  he  had  another  confiderable  eftate  left 
him  by  Francis  Barrington,  of  Tofts,  Efq;  who  had  married 
his  firft  coufin,  who  died  without  iffue.  On  this  account, 
he  procured  an  a£t  of  parliament,  purfuant  to  the  deed  of 
fettlement,  to  aflume  the  name,  and  bear  the  arms  of  Bar- 
rington. 

On  the  acceilion   of  king  George  I.  he  was  chofen  into 
parliament  by  the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  without  a 
bribe ;  which  circumftance,  as  he  caufed  it  to  be  infcribed  on 
his  monument^  we  may  fuppofe  even  at  that  time  to  be  very  ham  church 
fjngular. 

On  July  5,  17 17,  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  ofHce  Lodg^'j 
of  mafterof  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  which  he  furrendercd  the  pecrage,vo!. 
joth  of  December,  1731.     His  majefty  king  George  the  Ift,  S'i-pag'*?^. 
was  pleafed  by  privy  fcal,  dated   at   St.  James's  the  loth  of 
June,  and  by   patent  at  Dublin,  July  f,  1720,  to  create 
him  baron  Barrington,  of  Newcaftle,  and  vifcount  Barring- 
ton  of  Ardglafs,  with  the  fee  of  twenty  marks. 

In  the  year  1722,  he  was  again  returned  member  to  par- 
liament for  the  town  pf  Berwick ;  but  the  houfe  of  commons, 
taking  into  confideration  the  Harbourg  lottery,  came  at*  * 
length  to  this  refolution,  that  his  lordfhip  had  promoted  and 
carried  on  that  fraudulent  undertaking,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  the  houfe.  He  again  oftered  himfelf  a  candidate 
for  the  faid  town  agalnft  the  lord  Polworth,  but  loft  his 
ple£tion  by  a  fmall  majority.  He  died  at  his  feat  at  Becket,* 
ufter  a  ftiort  illnefs  of  feven  hours,  on  December  14,  1734, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age. 

He  married  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  William  Danes, 
knt.  by  whom  he  had  feven  Ions  and  four  daughters,  He 
was  a  perfon  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  a  difciple  and 
friend  of  Mr.  Locke  ^  had  a  high  value  for,  apd^diligentlyftudied 
the  holy  fcriptures,  on  which  he  nude  many  valuable  com- 
ments.    He  publiftied 

Mifcellanea  Sacra,  iivovo/,  Lond,  %vo,  1 725. 

^n  EJfay  on  the  Difpenfations  of  God  to  mankind^  ditto^ 
1728. 

In  the  former  of  thefe  v^^orks,  the  noble  author  traces  with 
great  care  and  judgment,  the  methods  taken  by  the  apoftles, 
and  firft  preachers  for  propagating  chriftianity  ;  and  explains 
with  great  diftinclnefs  the  fcveral  gifts  af  the  f^irit^  by  whicJu 

V  «  they 
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they  were  enabled  to  difcharge  their  office*  Thefe  he  irTi- 
Amory's  proves  into  a  noble  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
memoirs  of  religion  ;  an  argument,  which  it  is  faid,  ftaggered  the  infi- 
prefixed  t""'  ^^^lity  of  the  late  famous  champion  of  that  party,  Antony 
his  life  of  Collins,  Efq;  he  wrote  befides  fome  tra£is  in  favour  of  the 
Chrift,  p.  9.  diffenters. 

Amory's  BENSON  (George)  a  learned  and  eminent  difTentin'r 

memoirs  or  ^  J  o   u     1  1    •       /■>        1       »  ^ 

the life,cha- teacher,  was   born   at  Cjreat  balkeld   in   Cumberland,  Sep- 

»after,  aad  tember  1 699.  He  was  early  ddlined  by  his  parents  for  the 
pJ'g"|'^^°^Chriftian  miniftry,  on  account  of  the  ferioufnefs  of  his  dif- 
'  pofition,  and  his  love  of  learning ;  which  was  fo  flrong 
and  fuccefsful,  that  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to 
read  the  Greek  teflament.  After  finifiiing  his  grammar 
learning,  he  went  to  an  academy  kept  by  Dr.  Dixon  at 
Whitehaven,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Glafgow ;  where 
with  great  application  and  fucccfs,  he  purfued  his  fludies 
until  May  1 721,  when  he  left  the  Univcrfity. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  he  came  to  London,  and 
having  been  examined  and  approved  by  fevcral  of  the  moft 
eminent  prefbyterian  minifters,  he  bcgart  to  preach ;  firft  at 
Chertfey,  and  afterwards  in  London.  The  learned  Dr, 
Calamy  was  his  great  friend,  and  kindly  took  him  for  a 
time  into  hi!^  family.  By  (his  gentleman's  recommendatior, 
he  went  to  Abingdon,  in  Berkfliire  j  where^  after  preaching; 
as  a  candidate,  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen  their  paftor,  by 
the  congregation  of  proteftant  dillenters  in  that  town.  Du- 
ring his  ftay  here,  which  was  about  {^v^n  years,  he  preached 
and  publifhcd  three  ferious  practical  difcourles,  addrefled  to 
young  perfons :  which  were  well  received.  But  he  after- 
wards fupprefied  them,  as  not  teaching  what  he  thought  en 
further  enquiry  the  exafl:  truth,  in  relation  to  fome  doctrines 
of  chriftianity. 

In  1729,  he  received  a  call  from  a  focicty  of  proteftant 
diilenters  in  Southwark,  among  whom  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence  and  fidelity  for  eleven  years,  and  was  greatly  belo- 
ved by  them.  In  1740,  he  was  chofen  by  the  congregation 
at  Crouched  Friars,  collegue  to  the  learned  and  judicious 
Dr.  Lardner:  and  when  infirmities  oblio-ed  Dr.  Lardner  to 
quit  the  fervice  oi  the  church,  the  whole  care  of  it  devolved 
on  him. 

From  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  the  miniftry,  he  feems 
to  have  propofed  to  himfelf  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  fcrip- 
turcs,  and  particularly  of  the  new  teftament,  as  a  principal 

part 
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p,art  of  his  bufinefs  ;  and  to  have  purfued  the  difcovcry  of  the 
facred  truths  it  contained,  with  uncommon  diligence  and 
fidelity. 

The  firft  fruit  of  thefe  ftudies  which  he  prefented  to  the 
public,  was  J  Defence  of  the  Reafonahlenefs  cf  Prayer^  with 
ATranjlation  of  a  D'ffcourfe  of  Maximus  Tyrius^  containing 
fome  popular  objeilions  againft  prayer,  and  Jn  Anfwer  u 
thcfe.  Some  time  after  this,  he  inanifefted  his  love  to 
moderation  and  chriftian  liberty,  and  his  averfion  to  perfe- 
cution,  by  whomfoever  pra6lifed  ;  by  extra6ting  from  the 
memoirs  of  literature,  and  reprinting  Mr.  de  la  Roche's  ac- 
count of  the  perfecution  and  burning  of  Servetus  by  Calvin, 
with  fuch  refle6lions  as  were  proper  to  expofe  the  injuftice 
and  inconfiftence  of  this  condu6l  in  that  reformer;  and  to 
prevent  its  being  employed  to  countenance  a  like  temper  and 
conducSl  hereafter.  To  this  he  afterwards  added,  A  Defence 
of  the  Account  cf  Servetus  -^  and  A  brief  Account  of  Archbijhop 
Laud's  cruel  Treatment  of  Dr,  Leighton.  About  the  fame 
time,  to  "guard  chriflians  againft  the  corruptions  of  popery, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  urged  by  the  deifts  as  plaufible 
obje6lions  againft  chriftlanity  ;  he  publifhed  A  Differtation 
en  2  Theff.  ii.  ver.  i — 12.  In  illuftrating  the  obfervations 
of  the  learned  Jofeph  Mede,  he  (hewed  thefe  grofs  corrup- 
tions of  the  beft  religion  to  have  been  exprefsly  foretold, 
and  chriftians  ftrongly  cautioned  againft  them  ;  and  that  in 
this  view,  they  were  among  the  evidences  of  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  fcriptures  ;  as  they  proved  the  facred  writers 
to  have  been  infpired  by  a  divine  fpirit,  which  could  alone 
clearly  foretell  events  fo  diftant,  unlikely  and  contingent. 

The  light  which  Mr.  Locke  had  thrown  on  the  ob- 
fcureft  parts  of  St.  Paul's  epiftle,  by  making  him  his 
own  expofitor  ;  encouraged  and  determined  Mr.  Ben- 
Ton,  to  attempt  to  illuftrate  the  remaining  epiftles  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  1 731,  he  publiftied  A  Paraphrafe  and 
Notes  on  the  Epi/ile  to  Philemon^  as  a  fpecimen.  This 
was  well  received,  and  the  author  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  With  the  epiftle  to  Philemon,  was  publifticd 
A  Jhort  Differtation^  to  prove  from  the  spirit  and  Sentiments  of 
the  Apcflle^  ilifcovered  in  his  EpijUeSy  that  he  was  neither  an 
Enthufiafi  nor  Impoflor  ;  and  confequently  that  the  Religion 
which  he  afferted  he  received  immediately  from  Heaven^  and 
confirmed  by  a  variety  of  tniracles^  is  indeed  divine.  This  ar- 
gument hath  fmce  been  improved  and  illuftrated,  with  great 
delicacy  and  ftrength  ;  in  a  review  of  the  apoftles  entire 
condud  and  character,  by  lord  Lyttleton. 
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Mr.  Bcnfon  proceeded  with  great  diligence  and  reputation 
to  publifh  Paraphrafes  and  Notes  07j  the  two  EpiJJles  to  the 
neU'aloTilans^  the  firji  and  fecond  to  Timothy^  and  the  Epi/iic 
to  titus  ;  adding,  DiJJertaiions  on  feveral  important  Subje&s^- 
particularly  on  hifpiration,  .-^h 

In  the  year  1735,  our  author  publifhed  his  Hifiory  of  the . 
jirji  planting  of  Chrijiianity^  taken  from  the  JSfs  of  the 
Jpo/iles^  and  their  Epijiles^  in  two  voL  /[to.  In  this  work, 
befides  illuftrating  throughout  the  hifiory  of  the  a(Sls,  and 
moft  pf  the  epiftles,  by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times ; 
the  occafion  of  the  feveral  epiftles,  and  the  ftate  of  the 
churches  to  whom  they  were  addrelTed :  heeftablifhed  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion  on  a  number  of  facSts,  the  moft  pub- 
lic, important  and  inconteftable.  Thefe  works  procured 
him  great  reputation.  One  of  the  univerfities  in  Scotland 
fent  him  a  diploma  with  a  doctor's  degree;  and  many  of  high 
rank  in  the  eftabliftied  church,  as  Herring,  Hoadley,  But- 
ler, Benfon,  Coneybeare,  &c.  fhewed  him  great  marks  of 
favour  and  regard.  He  purfued  the  fame  ftudies  with  great 
application  and  fuccefs,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap^ 
pencd  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age, 

His  works,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are 

A  Paraphraje  and  Notes  on  the  f even  Catholic  Epijiles\  t-o 
which  are  annexed^  fevp.ral critical  Dijfertdtions^  4to. 

The  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion^  as  delivered  in 
the  Scriptures  J  in  two  vol.  8vo. 

A  Colle^ion  of  Tracts  againfl  Perfecution, 

A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  feveral  important  StihjcSis. 

The  Hijiory  of  the  Life  ofjefa  ChrijU  taken  from  the  New 
TefiametJt;  zuiih  Obfervations  and  Reflexions  proper  to  illu-r 
Jlrate  the  Excellence  of  his  Chara£iery  and  the  Divinity  of  hi^ 
^ijfwn  and  Religion, 

BERKELEY  (George)  the  celebrated  biihop  of  Cloyne, 
was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  diftinguifhed  only  by 
iiis  piety  and  learning.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college 
in  Dublin,  of  which  he  attained  a  fellowfhip.  His  firft 
ciTays,  as  a  writer,  were  publKhed  in  the  Spe^iator  and  Guar^ 
dian^  which  entertaining  works  he  adorned  with  many  pieces 
jn  favour  of  virtue  and  religion.  His  learning  and  virtues,  his  wit 
and  agreeable  converfation  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance, and  procured  himtheefteent  andfriendftiip  of  many  great 
and  learned  men ;  and  among  others  of  the  earl  of  Peterboro', 
Dr.  Sv;i!r,  and  Mr.  Pope.  The  earl  made  him  his  chap- 
Iain, 
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lain,  and  took  him   as  his  'companion  on  a  toar  through 
Europe. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Cloghef  after  his 
retarn,  and  in  this  fituation,  formed  a  moft  benevolent  and 
charitable  plan,  for  the  better  fupplying  of  the  churches  in 
our  foreign  plantations,  and  converting  the  favage  Ameri- 
cans to  chriftianity,  by  eredHng  a  college  in  the  Summef- 
Iflands.  The  propofal  was  well  received,  and  the  king 
granted  a  charter  for  the  building;  making  him  the  prefident^ 
and  three  of  his  friends  fellows  of  the  college. 

When  the  patent  was   paffed,  the  do6lor  embarked  with 
many  of  his  relations  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  pro- 
jelled  feminary.     But  after  two  years  ftay  in  America,  the  . 
defign  was  dropt.    Befides  the  contributions  of  private  per- 
fons,    he  obtained   a  parliamentary  grant  of  20,000  /.  to«»: 
wards  executing  this  noble  purpofe;  which  was  to  be  paid, 
as  foon  as  lands  on  the  continent,  near  Bermuda,  had  been 
pitched  upon  and  agreed  for,  as  proper  eftates  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  intended  collej^e.  But  when  fuch  were  agreed  for^ 
and   application  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  treafury,  the   minifter  alledged   the  public  tyj^ogBnt. 
exigencies,  and  intimated  his  advice  to  Dr.  Berkeley  to  re-  art.  Bcrke- 
tufn  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  expedlations.  le>,iiwel. 

He  was  warmly  engaged  too,  in  concert  with  Swift,  Ba-« 
lingbroke   and  others,  in   a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a  fociety 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Engliih  language,  in  imitation  Annual R*^ 
of  the  academy  of  France.     Bui  Harlcy,  the  great  patron  of '-'^'"^''^ "^3* 
it  falling  from  power,  this  defign  too  proved  abortive. 

In  the  year  1734,  he  was  advanced  from  the  deanry  of 
Derry,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Cloyne,  where  he  diftinguiHied 
himfelf  by  partoral  vigilance  and  conftant  relidence  ;  and  at 
once  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people,  by  promoting  their  tem- 
poral and  fpiritual  happinefs.  He  endeavoured  by  ail  means 
to  raife  a  fpirit  of  mduftry,  and  to  propagate  the  artf  of 
cultivation  and  agriculture  in  that  neglected  country. 

The  earl  of  Chefterfield,  when  he  v/as  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  offered  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  he  declined  it,  faying,  w.tlcini'oa^ I 
his  neighbours  and  he  loved  one  another,  and  he  could  notnuHioiu.  ^ 
think  of  forming  new  coTine<3ions  in  his  old  days,  and  tear- 
ing himfelf  from  thofe  friends,  whofe  kindnels  to  him  was 
his  greateft  happinels.  Finding  the  infirmities  of  age  come 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  difcharge  the,  func- 
tions of  his  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford  ;  there  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  convt-rfatian  with  learned  men,  and 

to 
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to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fori.  And  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  might  not  be  mifapplied,  nor  the 
interefts  of  religion  fufFer  by  his  abfence  from  his  diocefe,  he 
made  great  intereft  for  leave  to  refign  his  bifliopric,  and  to 
obtain  in  lieu  of  it,  a  canonry  of  Chrift-Church.  But  foon 
after  his  arrival  in  Oxford  he  died  very  fuddenly  and  without 
a  groan,  January  14,  1753,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  His 
^  remains  v^ere  interred   at  Chriil-Church,    Oxford,    where 

there  is  a  handfome  monument  erecSled  to  his  memory,  vi^ith 
an  infcription  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Markham,  in  Latin.  Dv. 
Watkinfon  fays  he  was  particularly  fond  of  mufic,  and  that 
he  always  kept  one  or  two  exquifite  performers  to  amufe. 
his  leifure  hours.  Mr.  Pope  fums  up  his  characS^er  in  one 
line.  After  he  has  mentioned  fome  particular  virtues,  that 
characterize  other  prelates,  he  afcribes 

To  Berkeley  ev'ry  virtue  under  heav'n. 

His  writings  are, 

Thd  AnalyjL 

On  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 

JJxiphron  ;  or,  the  Minitte  Philofopher, 

A  new  Theory  of  Vifion, 

Siris  ;  or  a  Treatife  on  Tar  Water. 

A  Volume  of  Tracts :  among  which  are,  ^^eries  relating  to 
the  Trade  and  Profperity  of  Ireland. 

Moil  of  which  works  have  gone  through  many  Edi- 
tions. 

BERRIMAN  (Dr.  William)  was  born  September  24, 
1688,  and  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  John  Berriman,  apothecary, 
in  Bifhopfgate  Street,  and  the  grandfon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ber- 
riman,  re<Slor  of  Bedington,  in  Surry.  He  had  his  gram- 
mar learning  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordfliire,  and  at  merchant 
taylor's  fchool.  At  17  years  of  age  he  was  entered  a  com- 
moner of  Oriel  college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  feve- 
ral  degrees,  when  he  was  of  proper  ftanding  for  them.  He 
was  curate  and  lecturer  of  Allhailows,  in  Thames  Street,  and 
le<Sturer  of  St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe.  He  was  appointed 
domeftic  chaplain  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  Bp.  of  London,  in 
1720,  and  was  foon  after  collated  by  him  to  the  living  of 
St.  Andrev/s,  Underfhaft. 

In  the  year  1727,  he  was  ele6led  fellow  of  Eton  college, 
by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Godolphin,  the  provoft,  without  any 
jTollicitation.     Here  he  chiefly  refided  in  the  fummerj  and  in 
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his  paifonage  houfe  in  the  winter,  where  he  died  February  5, 
1749-50,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

His  writings  are, 

A  feafonable  Review  of  Mr,  IVhiJion  s  Jccount  cf  primitive 
Doxolo^ies^  printed  in  the  Tear  1719. 

Jn  H'lflorical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Co?itroverfy^  in 
eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Le^ure^   I725. 

A  Defence   of  fame  Paffages    in    the   Hijlorical  Aaount^ 

Brief  Remarks  on  Mr.  Chandler"* s  IntroduSlion  to  the  Hijiory 
of  the  Inquifu'ton^    1733- 

A  Rcviezu  of  the  Remarks. 

Sermons  at  Boyle's  ler':fures^  in  two  vol.  %vo,  1733. 

Befides  thefe  he  publiflied  many  occafional  fermons  in  his 
life  time,  and  after  his  death  were  publifhed  by  his  brother 
John  Herri  man,  M.  A.  from  his  original  MSS. 

Chriflian  DoBrines  and  Duties  explained  and  recommended^ 
in  two  voL  2>vo» 

BLACKHALL  (Offspring,  D.  D.)  an  eminent  Englifli 
divine,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1654,  and  educated 
at  Catherine  Hall,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
year  1690,  he' was  inducted  into  the  living  of  South  Okendon, 
in  Eflex,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermary,  in  London ;  and  was  fucceffively  chofen 
lecturer  of  St.  Olave's,  and  of  St.  Dunftan's  in  the  Weft. 
He  was  llkewife  appointed  chaplain  to  king  William.  He 
preached  before  the  Houfe  of  commons  on  the  30th  of  Ja^ 
nuary  1699,  and  in  his  fermon  animadverted  on  Mr.  Toland 
for  afTerting  in  his  life  of  Milton,  that  king  Charles  L  was 
not  the  author  of  Icon  Bafilike,  and  for  fome  infmuations 
againft  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  fcriptures ;  which  drew 
him  Into  fome  controverfy  with  that  author.  In  the  year 
1700,  he  preached  acourfe  of  iermons  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lec- 
ture, in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  were  after- 
wards publifhed.  In  the  year  1  707,  he  was  confecrated  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Exeter. 

Burnet,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
time,  having  mentioned  him  and  Sir  William  Dawes  as  raifed 
to  bifhopricks,  tells  us  "  that  thcfe  divines  were  in  thsm- 
"  felves  men  of  value  and  worth ;  but  their  notions  were 
"  all  on  the  other  fide.  They  had  fubmitted  to  the  go- Page  417, 
"  vernment  ;  but  they,  at  lealt  Blackball,  feemed  to  con-  ^^^• 
**  demn  the  revolution,  and  all  that  had  beea  done  purfuant  « 
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**  to  it."  And  it  is  afTerted  in  an  anonymous  pamphlcf^j 
publifhed  in  1705,  that  he  had  refufed  for  two  years  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William. 

He  died  at  Exeter,  November  29th,  1716,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  there.  Archbifhop  Dawes  who  had 
a  long  and  intimate  friendfli/p  with  him^  folemnly  declares, 
that  in  his  whole  converfation,  he  never  met  with  a  more 
perfect  pattern  of  a  true  Chriftian  life  in  all  its  parts. 
Preface  to  than  in  him  5  fo  much  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity  } 
fciswor  s.  £y^|^  conftant  evennefs  of  mind,  and  unifdrm  conduct  of 
behaviour ;  fuch  unafFedled  and  yet  moft  ardent  piety  to- 
wards God  ;  fuch  orthodox  and  ftedfaft  faith  in  Chrift  ; 
fuch  difinterefted  and  fervent  charity  to  all  mankind  ;  fuch 
profound  modefty,  humility  and  fobriety  j  fuch  an  equal 
mixture  of  mecknefs  and  courage,  of  chearfulnefs  and  gra- 
vity j  fuch  an  exa6t  difcharge  of  all  relative  duties  j  and  in 
one  word,  fuch  an  indifFerency  to  this  lower  world  and  the 
things  of  it ;  and  fuch  an  entire  afFedlion  and  joyous  hope 
and  expectation  of  things  above." 

The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  his  manner  of  preaching 
was  fo  excellent,  eafy,  clear,  judicious,  fubftantial,  pious, 
affefting  ;  and  upon  all  accounts  truly  ufeful  and  edifying, 
that  he  univerfally  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  bcft  preachers  of  his  time.  Felton  in  his  Clailics  com- 
mends him  as  an  excellent  writer.  M.  de  la  Roche  in  his 
new  memoirs  of  literature,  tells  us,  that  our  prelate  was  one 
of  thofe  Englifli  divines,  who  when  they  undertake  to  treat  a 
fubjedt,  dive  into  the  bottom  of  it,  and  exhauit  the  mat- 
ter. 

His  works  were  publiftied  tn  two  vol.  folio,  in  London, 
1723,  confiding  of  PraSlicat  Difcourjes  on  our  Saviour's 
Ser?non  on  the  Mounts  and  on  the.  LorcCs  Prayer^  together  vjith 
his  Sermons  preached  at  BoyU^s  Lc£iure^  with  feveral  others 
upon  particular  cccafions. 

BLAIR  (James,  M.A.)  was  born  and  bred  in  Scotland; 
and  was  ordained  and  beneficed  in  the  epifcopal  church 
there.  But  meeting  with  fome  difcouragements,  under  an 
unfettled  ftate  of  affairs,  and  having  a  profpe6l  of  difcharg- 
ing  his  minifterial  fun6tion  more  ufefully  elfewhere,  he 
quitted  his  preferments  and  came  into  England,  fome  time 
in  the  latter  end  of  K.  Charles  the  lid's  reign.  It  was  not 
Jong  before  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Compton,  then 
bifhop  of  Lon<^on,  who  prevailed  him  to  go  as  milTionary 
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to  V^irgiriia,  about  the  year  1685:  where  by  his  regular  con- 
verfation,  exemplary  condu^l,  and  unwearied  labours  in  the 
work  of  the  miniftry,  he  did  good  iervice  to  religion,  and 
gained  to  himlelf  a  good  report  amongft  all  :  lb  that  the 
iame  bifhop  Compton,  being  well  apprized  of  his  true  and 
great  worth,  made  choice  of  him,  about  the  year  1689,  as 
his  commifl'ary  for /^/V^/w^  ;  a  very  weighty  and  creditable'- 
port,  the  higheli:  office  \n  the  church  there  :  which  howevei? 
did  not  take  him  ofF  from  his  paftoral  care,  but  only  ren- 
dered him  the  more  fhining  example  of  it,  to  the  reft  of 
the  clergy. 

While  his  thoughts  v/ere  wholly  intent  upon  doing  good 
in  his  office,  he  obferved  with  true  concern  that  the  want  of 
fchools,  and  proper  feminaries  for  religion  and  learning,  was 
fuch  a  damp  upon  all  great  attempts  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  that  little  could  be  hoped  for,  without  firft  re- 
moving th^t  obftacle, 

He  therefore  formed  a  vaft  defign  of  ere£ling  and  endow- 
ing a  college  in  Virginia,  at  Williamfburgh,  the  capital  of 
that  country,  for  profelTors  and  ftudents  in  academical  learn- 
ing. In  order  thereto,  he  had  himfelf  fet  on  foot  a  volun- 
tary fubfcription,  amounting  to  a  great  fum  ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  that,  he  came  over  into  England  in  the  year  1693, 
to  follicit  the  affair  at  court.  Queen  Mary  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  noble  defign,  that  fhe  efpoufed  it  with  a 
particular  zsal  ;  and  king  William  alfo  very  readily  concurred 
with  the  queen  in  it. 

Accprdingiv  a  patent  pafTed  for  ere<£ling  and  endowing  a 
college,  by  the  name  of  The  William  and  Mary  College  ;  ' 
and  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  the  principal  hand  in  laying,  fol- 
liciting,  and  concerting  the*delign,  was  appointed  prefident 
of  the  college.  He  was  bcfides  x^Stox  of  Willjam£burgh  in 
Virginia,  and  prefidenc  of  the  council  in  that  colony.  He  Burnet's 
continued  prefident  of  the  collegje  near  co,  and  a  minifter  of        ^°^*  *' 
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the  gofpel   above  60  years.     He  was  a  faithful  labourer  in  Humphrey's 
God's  vineyard,  from  firft  to  laft  ;  an  ornament  to  his  pro- hift.  account 
feflion,  aird    his   feveral    ofHces  ;    and   in   a   good    old   ageP*9»*°* 
went  to  enjoy  the  high  prize  of  his  calling,  in  the  year  1743. 

His  works  are, 

Our  Saviour's  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  explained-^  and 
the  Pra6lice  of  it  recommended  in  divers  Sermons  and  Dif-^ 
courfeSy  Loud.  1742,  four  voL  oSiavo,  The  executors  of 
Dr.  Bray  (to  whom  the  author  had  previoufly  transferred- 
his  copy  right)  publifhed  a  new  impreffion,  revifed  and  cor-^ 
reeled,  in  1740. 
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Dr.  Wateiland,  in  a  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  thefc 
fermons,  calls  them  a  valuable  treafure  of  found  divinity, 
of  practical  chriftianity  The  fubjecSt  is  the  higheft  and  no- 
^  bleft  that  could  be  made  choice  of:  it  is  explained  with 
good  judgment,  and  preifed  with  due  force  ;  in  a  clear  and 
eafy,  but  yet  mafculine  ftile,  equally  fitted  to  the  capacities  of 
common  chriftians,  and  to  the  improved  underftanding  of  the 
knowing  and  judicious. 

It  muft  be  allowed  to  our  author,  that  he  happily  hit 
upon  a  new  key  (which  divines  before  him  had  not  thought 
on)  for  the  fuller  opening  the  occafion,  the  views,  the 
retired  meaning  and  connexion  of  our  Lord's  divine  fermon. 
Thefe  difcourfes  had  the  advantage  of  being  compofed  at  a 
mature  age,  after  a  courfe  of  ferious  ftudies,  after  much 
experience  in  the  work  of  the  miniflry,  after  wide  and  large 
obfervations  made, upon  men  and  things;  and  in  (hort,  after 
an  improved,  experimental  knowledge  gained  in  the  fchool 
of  Chrift. 

BOYLE  (John)  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  was  the  only 
fon  and  heir  of  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  by  lady  Elizabeth 
Cecil,  and  was  born  on  January  2,  1707  ;  and  is  entitled, 
not  on  account  of  his  rank,  but  of  his  diftinguifhed  learning 
and  genius  to  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs.  He  was  educated 
atChrill  Church  College  in  Oxford,  to  which  fociety  he  was 
an  ornament,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 

He  himfelf  declares,  that  early  difappointments,  the  per- 
plexed ftate  of  his  affairs,  indifferent  health,  and  many 
other  untoward  accitient^,  all  contributed  to  make  him,  even 
iii  the  earlieft  part  of  life,  fond  of  retirement.  What  thefe 
were,  it  is  not  particularly  mentioned  ;  but  they  probably 
were  of  a  delicate  and  domeftic  kind.  Being  thus  indifpoied 
£w'ft's  life,  for  an  adive  life,  he  pafled  his  time  moftly  in  his  rtudy 
letter  III.  daily  exercifmg  and  improving  his  talents,  for  polite  litera 
ture  and  poetry. 

In  this  laft  art  he  save  occafionally  feveral  excellent  fpe- 
clmens  ;  the  firft  of  which  was  J  Copy  ofVerfes  to  the  Alemory 
of  that  much  beloved  Touth  and  Relation  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Bucks.  'I'here  are  many  others  of  the  fame  kind  in  his 
copious,  afid  curious  notes  to  his  tranllation  of  Pliny  the 
vounger's  letters,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  fervice  of 
his  elded  fon  the  lord  Boyle,  was  publiflied  in  two  vol.  4to 
175  c,  and  hath  firice   gone  through  feveral  editions. 

In  the  follovv'ing  year  he  publifhed  that  entertaining  work 
The  Life  of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters  adJrtffcd  to  his 
f^coiid  ioii  Haaiihon  Boyle,  then  a  fludent   at  Chriftchurch, 
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for  His  ufc.     This  work  has  lilcewlfe  gone  through  feveral 
editions. 

He  printed  memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
a  curious  manufcript  prefeiited  to  him  by  a  relation,  with 
explanatory  notes    in  1759.    8vo.  to   which    he   prefixed  a  Supplement 
(hort  dedication  to  his  third  and  youngeft  Ton  Edmund,  now  to  JBiogra- 
earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.     He  was  twice  m.arried,  firft   toP^'^^^  ^"'' 
the  lady  Henrietta  Hamilton,  youngeft   daughter  to  George^' 
earl  of  Orkney,  and  afterwards    to  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John. Hamilton,  Efq;  of  Caledon,   in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  Ireland.     He  died  in  November  1762. 

BOULTER.  (Hugh,  D.D.)  was  born  in  or  near  Lon- 
don,  of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents. .  He  was  educated 
at  merchant  taylor's  fchool ;  and  before  the  revolution,  was 
from  thence  admitted  a  commoner  of  Chrlft-Chu.rch  in  Ox- 
ford. Some  time  after  he  was  chofen  a  demy  of  Magdalen- 
College,  at  the  fame  eledtion  with  Mr.  Addifon,  and  Dr. 
Wilcox.  From  the  merit  and  learning  of  the  perfons  e- 
lected,  this  was  commonly  called  by  Dr.  Hough,  prefident 
of  the  college,  the  Golden  Election.  He  afterwards  became 
fellow  of  the  fame  college,  in  which  flatron  he  continued  in 
the  univerfity,  till  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  principal  fecretary  of  Hate,  in  the  year  1700,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Te- 
nifon,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  but  his  firft  preferments 
were  owing  to.the  carl  of  Sunderland,  by  whofe  intereft  and 
influence  he  was  promoted  to  the  parfonage  of  St.  Olave,  in 
Southwark,  and   the  archdeaconry  of  Surry. 

Here  he  continued  difcharging  very  faithfully  and  diligent- 
ly every  part  of  his  padoral  oliice,  till  he  was  recommended 
to  attend  (jeorgq  L  as  his  chaplain,  when  he  went  to  Ha- 
nover in  the  year  1 7 19.  He  had  the  honour  to  teach 
prince  Frederic  the  Englidi  language,  and  by  his  conduct  he 
lb  won  the  king's  favour,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the 
deanery  of  Chrilt  Church,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Briitol  in  the 
fame  year. 

As  he  was  vifiting  his  diocefe  five  years  afterwards,  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  fecretary  of  flate,  acquainting 
him  that  his  majeily  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbifhopriC 
-of  Armagh,  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  honour  he  would 
gladly  have  declined,  and  defired  the  fecretary  to  uit  his 
good  offices  with  his  majefty  to  excufe  him  from  accepting 
it.   .    • 

Ireland  happened  to  be  at  this  juncture  in  a  great  flame, 
E  2  occ*- 
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occafioned  by  Wood's  ruinous  proje6t  j  and  the  miniflry 
thought  the  bifhop  would  greatly  contribute  to  quench  it 
by  his  judgment,  moderation  and  addrefs.  The  king  there- 
fore laid  his  abfolute  commands  upon  him,  to  which  he 
fubmitted,  but  with  fome  reluctance.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken 
pofleflion  of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  confider  that  country, 
in  which  his  lot  was  call  for  life,  as  his  own  ;  and  to  pro- 
mote its  true  intereft  with  the  greateil  zeal  and  afliduity.  He 
often  faid  "  he  would  do  all  the  good  to  Ireland  he  could, 
"  though  they  did  not  fuff'er  him  to  do  all  he  would." 

The  fcarcity  of  filver  coin  in  Ireland  was  exceflively  great, 
occafioned  by  reducing  the  value  of  gold  coin  in  England, 
and  the  ballance  of  trade  which  lay  againft  them.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  primate  fupported  a  fcheme 
at  the  council  tabic,  to  bring  gold  and  filver  nearer  to  a  par  In 
value,  by  lowering  that  of  the  former,  which  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  populace,  encouraged  by  fome  dealers 
in  exchange,  who  were  the  only  ioCers  by  the  alteration, 
grew  clamorous,  and  laid  the  ruin  of  their  country  (as  they 
called  it)  at  the  primate's  door.  But  confcious  of  his  own 
integrity,  he  defpifed  the  foolifh  noife  :  experience  evinced 
the  utility  of  the  project,  the  people  in  a  fhort  time  reco- 
vered their  fenfes,  and  he  foon  rofe  to  the  greateft  height  of 
popularity. 

In  June  1 742,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  native  country, 
died  in  London  the  September  following,  and  was  buried  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey.  His  deportment  was  grave,  his  afpe6l 
venerable,  his  temper  meek  and  humble,  and  hardly  to  be 
ruffled  by  the  moft  tryin^;;  provocations. 

He  was  an  undiflembled  patron  of  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious  ;  his  benevolence  and  charity  were  fuch  as  will 
the  admiration  and  bleifing  of  the  prefent  times,  and  ofpo- 
fterity.  His  learning  v/as  univerfal,  yet  he  left  no  remains 
of  it  to  the  public;  except  fome  occafional  fermons,  and 
charges  to  his  clergy.  We  (hall  therefore  give  no  cata- 
logue of  his  literary,  but  an  imperfei^;  one  of  his  charitable 
works,  which  are  certainly  more  worthy  both  of  honour  and 
mitation. 

In  the  year  1729,  there  was  a  great  fcarcity,  the  poor 
were  reduced  to  a  miferable  condition,  and  the  nation  was 
threatened  with  famine  and  peflilence.  The  primate  diftri<- 
buted  vaft  quantities  of  grain  through  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  diredled  all  the  vagrant  poor  that  crouded  the  ftreets 
ef  Dublin,  t9  be  received  into  the  poor  houfe,  and  there 
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maintained  them  at  his  private  expencc,  'till  the  folJowing 
harveft  brought  relief. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1740,  and  the  beginning  of 
1 741,  Ireland  was  again  afHi6ied  with  a  great  fcarcity. 
The  prelate's  charity  was  agnin  extended,  though  with  more 
regularity  than  before.  The  poor  were  fed  in  the  work- 
houfe  twice  every  day,  according  to  tii  kets  given  out  by 
perfons  entrufted,  the  number  of  which  amounted  to 
732,314.  And  it  appeared  that  2500  ffjuis  were  fed  there 
every  morning  and  evening,  moftjy  at  the  primate's  ex- 
pence. 

When  the  fcheme  for  opening  a  navigation  by  a  canal  from 
Lough-Neagh  to  Ncwry,  was  propofed  in  parliament, in  the 
year  1729,  the  primate  patronized  it  with  all  his  intereft  ;  and 
when  the  bill  was  pafled,  and  the  work  fet  about,  was  very 
inftrumental  in  carrying  it  on  with  effect.  One  part  of  the 
defign  was  to  bring  coals  from  thence  to  Dublin,  and  the 
coal  mines  were  in  the  fee-lands  of  Armagh,  which  were 
then  leafed  out  to  a  tenant.  7^ he  primate  fearing  the  leflee 
might  be  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  purchafed  the  leafe 
at  a  great  expence,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  public. 
He  alfo  gave  timber  out  of  his  woods  to  carry  on  the  work  ; 
and  often  advanced  his  own  money,  without  intereft,  for 
the  fame  purpofe. 

He  gave  and  fettled  a  competent  ftipend  on  an  afliftant 
curate  at  Drogheda,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  his  dio- 
cefe  ;  where  the  cure  was  too  burchenfome  for  one  clergy- 
man, and  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  not  fufficient  to 
maintain  two. 

He  maintained  feveral  fons  of  his  poor  clergy  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  gave  them  a  liberal  education,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify them  for  future  preferment. 

He  ereded  and  endowed  hofpitals  both  at  Drogheda  and 
Armagh,  for  the  reception  of  clergymen's  widows ;  and 
fettled  a  fund  for  putting  out  their  children  apprentices. 

He  built  a  ftately  market  houf'e  at  Armagh,  at  the  expence 
of  upwards  of  800  pounds. 

He  fubfcribed  50/.  per  ann.  to  Dr.  Stevens's  hofpital  in 
Dublin,  for  the  maintenance  and  cure  of  the  poor  ;  and 
furnifhed  one  of  the  wards  for  the  reception  of  patients  at  a 
confiderable  expence. 

His  charities,  for  augmenting  fmall  livings,  and  buying  of 
glebes,  amounted  to  upwards  of  30,000/.  befides  what  he 
dcvifed  by  his  will  for  the  like  purpofcs  in  England. 
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He  was  the.  main  inftrument  of  obtaining  a,  royal  charter 

,  for  the  incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  EngHjh  protejlant 
fchooh  in  Ireland.,  of  which  he  was  vice  prefident  and  trea- 
furer.  He  paid  all  the  fees  forpafjing  the  charter,  out  of  his 
own  purfe  j  fubfcribed  23/.  per  ann.  and  afterwards  paid  up- 
wards of  400A  towards  the  building  of  a  working  fchool,  on 
the  lands  of  Santry,  near  Publin.  Befides  this,  the  fociety 
were  often  obliged  to  him  for  their  necefiary  fupport,  who, 
to  his  annual  and  occafional  benefactions,  frequently  added 
that  of  being  their  conftant  refource  in  all  emergencies,  by 
anfwering  the  draughts  made  on  him  as  treafurer,  v/hen  hQ 
had  no  caOi  of  the  fociety  in  his  hands,  which  amounted  to 
confiderable  Turns. 

Thefe  are  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  primate's  nub- 

BRADLEY  (James)  D.D.  Savilian  profefTor  of  agro- 
nomy in  Oxford,  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety  at  London, 
and  member  of  the  academ'es  of  fciences  and  belles  letties 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Peteifburg  aid  Bologne.-^ — Was  the  third 
fon  of  William  and  Jane  hr^idlcy  of  Shirchorn,  in  the 
county  of  Glocefter.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1692,  but 
what  part  of  the  year  does  not  appear  :  the  parifh  church  of 
Shireborn  having  been  rebuilt  about  that  time,  no  re2.i(ier 
was  kept  for  fome  years  ;  nor  can  vvc  by  an}^ bother  means, 
trace  out  his  birth  day. 

His  fchool  education  he  received  chiefly  at.  Northleach  in 
the  fame  county,  under  the  tuition  of  Mell.  lies  and  Brice, 
and  from  thence  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Baliol  col- 
lege in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  March  15th,  1710,  O.  S. 
He  took  the  degree  of  batchelor,  Oct,  14th,  17  14,.  and  .of 
mafter  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity,  Jan.  21ft,  17116,  O.  S\ 
'Ke  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  St.  Paul's  church,  London,  by 
the  bifhcp  of  the  diocefe,  the  24th  of  May,  17195  and  ad- 
mitted to  prieft's  ordcis  hy  the  bifhop  of  Heretord,  ihe  25th 
of  July,  1719  ;  and  was  inilituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Bnd- 
ftow,  in  that  county  and  diocefe,  the  27th  of  the  fame 
month  and  year.  He  never  had  any  other  preferment  in  the 
church,  ejfcept  the  fmall  redory  or  fme  cure  of  Landev<y 
Welfry,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  diocefs  of  St, 
David;  his  inftitution  to  this  bears  date  the  firfl:  of  March, 
1719,  O.  S,.  and  his  induction  the  30th  of  April  following. 

It  is  prefumed  that  the  bifliop  of  Hereford,  to  whom  he 
was  chaplain,  was  his  patron  to  the  vicarage ;    and  the   ho- 
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nourable  Mr.  Molyneaux,  who  was  then  fecrefarj'  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  our  late  moft  gracious  fovereign,  George 
the  fecond,  procured  him  the  fine  cure. 

It  appears  that  thus  early  in  life,  he  had  many  great 
friends,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  fome  of  ihcm,  he  might 
have  rifen  to  feme  eminence  in  the  church,  had  not  his  na- 
tural inclination  led  him  to  purfue  other  fludies,  in  which  he 
j^fterwards  fhone  fo  confpicuGufly. 

It  is  certain  that  he  received  his  firft  rudiments  of  the  ma- 
thematicks  from  his  uncle,  Dr,  James  Pound,  whorcfided  at 
his  living  of  Wanftead  in  Ellcx,''u  here  our  aftronomer  was 
fome  time  curate:  this  gentleman  was  his  motiier's  brother, 
a  man  of  fmgular  capacity  and  genius,  and  who  was  eniinent 
^s  a  divine,  aphyfician,  and  a  mathematician:  in  the  two  for- 
mer capacities  he  went  to  the  Eait-iruiies,  in  the  companies 
fervice ;  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  thofe  who  had  the  good 
foftune  to  efcape  from  the  mafTacre  of  the  fa£tory,  on  the 
jfland  of  Puh  Conioj-e,  In  Cochin  China..  An  account  of 
thisfhocking  fcene  remains  amongft  f3r.  Bradley's  papers, 
written  bv  Dr.  Pound,  together  with  a  Journal  kept  by  him 
on  board  the  Rofe  Hoop,  'till  after  many  difficulties  and  diftief- 
fes,  they  arrived  at  Batavia  the  i8th  of  April,    1705. 

The  public  fuffered  much  in  this  cataiirophe,  by  the  lofs 
of  Dr.  pound's  papers,  and  other  valuable  cuiiofities,  ccl- 
ledted  by  him,  which  all  pet  iflied  in  the  conflagration;  as  he 
had  no  time  to  fave  any  thing  but  his  own  life. 

With  this  relation,  to  whom  he  was  dear,  even  more  than 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  Mr.  Bradley  fpent  all  his  vacations 
from  other  duties ;  it  was  whilfl  with  him,  at  Wanftead,  that 
he  firft  began  the  obfervaiions  with  the  fe6lor^  which  led  to 
thofe  important  difcov^ries,  and  enabled  him  to  fettle  the 
laws  of  the  alterations  of  the  fixed  Jlars  from  the  met  ion  of 
lights  ^c.  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  \  which  will 
immortalize  his  name  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

On  the  deatb  of  John  Kiel,  M.  D.  Mr.  Bradley  was 
chofen,  by  the  right  honourable  ele^lors,  Savilian  profeilbr 
of  aftronomy  in  Oxford;  his  appointment  bears  date  0(^. 
3ifl-,  1721.  On  this  promotion,  fo  agreeable  to  his  tafte, 
be  refigned  the  living  of  Bridflow,  and  aifo  the  fine  cure  of 
Landewy  Welfr)\  and  hence  forward  devoted  his  time  and 
if u dies  to  his  beloved  fcience;  in  which  it  was  foon  l^nown 
that  he  had  made  great  proficiency,  notwithflanding  the 
vail  which  his  innate  modefty  had  cafl  over  him  ;  nor  was 
he  fooner  known  than  dift:inguinied,    by  tbe   (tiendfi:iip  o£ 
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lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  ai.d  hli 
collegue  in  the  Savillian  profeflbrfhip,  Dr.  Edmond  HaWeys? 
and  other  great  mathematicians,  aftronomers  and  patrons  of 
fcience* 

In  the  year  1736  he  fucceeded  Mr.  Whitefide  as  ledurc 
reader  of  af^ronomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  in  the 
univerflty  of  Oxford.  This  was  a  confiderable  emolun:»ent 
to  himfelf,  and  which  he  continued  with  great  reputation, 
and  with  equal  utility  to  the  univerfity,  till  within  a  year  or 
two  of  his  death ;  when  the  ill  flate  of  his  health  prevented 
him. 

At  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Edmond  Halley,  he  was  appointed 
aftronomical  obfervator,  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green- 
wich. The  appointment  is  dated  Feb.  3d,  174.1-2.  From 
letters  found  amongft  Dr.  Bradley's  papers,  it.  appears  that 
Dr.  Halley  was  greatly  defirous  (from  a  perfonal  efteem  and 
knowledge  of  his  abilities)  that  our  aftronomer  fbould  fuc- 
cecd  him.  In  one  letter,  when  he  found  himfelf  declining, 
he  defires  his  leave  to  make  intereff  for  him.  But  he  owed 
this  new  acqnifition  chiefly  to  the  friendfl:iip  of  that  great 
patron  of  fcience  the  right  honourable  George  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, the  late  prefidcnt  of  our  royal  fociety.  Upon  this 
promotion  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  bv  diploma  from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  dat?d 
in  convocation  the  22d  of  Feb.  1741,  O.S. 

In  1744  he  married  Mrs.  Sufanah  Peach,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Peach,  Efq;  of  Chalford  in  Glouce'flerfhrre ;  by  this 
marriage  he  had  one  only  daughter  who  furvives  him. 

In  1 747  he  publifhed  his  letter  to  the  right  honourable 
George  earl  of  Maccle^field,  concerning  an  apparent  motion 
obferved  in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars.  On  account  of  this 
curious  difcovcry  he  obtained  the  annual  gold  prize-medal, 
from  the  royal  ibciety.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  letter, 
that  in  1748,  his  late  majefty  George  the  fecond,  by  his 
iign  manual,  dire61ed  to  the  commiilioners  and  principal 
<0iCers  of  his  majefty 's  royal  navy,  ordered  the  payment  of 
J  coo/,  to  James  Bradley,  D.  D.  his  majefty 's  aftronomer, 
and  peeper  of  the  royal  obfervatory ;  in  order  to  repair  the 
old  inftruments  in  the  faid  obfervatory,  and  for  providing 
new  ones.  This  enabled  him  to  furnifh  the  royal  obferva- 
tory with  the  nobleft:  and  moft  accurate  apparatus  in  the 
known  world ;  fuked  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the 
royal  donor.  And  in  the  executive  part  of  this  ufeful  work, 
•ihpfe  eminent  artifts  Mr.  George  Graham   and  Mr.    Bird, 
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dcfetve  honourable  mention  :  the  do<3^or  was  an  excellent 
mechanic  himfelf,  yet  he  thought  it  his  peculiar  happinefs 
to  be  coteniporary  with  men  of  fush  great  abilities  in  their 
profeffion,  who  contributed  (o  much  towards  the  perfe(5tion 
of  thofe  inftruments  which  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him 
the  greateft  number  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  that 
were  ever  made  by  any  one  man. 

Nor  was  this  the  laft  inftance  whereby  his  late  majeily 
diftinguiihcd  his  royal  aftronomer ;  for  upon  his  refufing  to 
accept  the  living  of  Greenwich  (which  was  offered  him 
by  his  very  good  friend  Mr.  Pelham,  in  his  majefly's  name) 
and  which  the  doctor  refufed  from  a  confcientious  fcruple, 
that  the  duty  of  a  pajior  was  incompatible  with  his  other  Jiu" 
dies  and  necejfary  engagements^  his  majefly  granted  him  an 
annuity  or  yearly  penfion  of  25c/.  during  pleafurc.  "  In 
<'  confideration'*  (asthefign  manual,  dated  Feb.  15,  1752, 
exprefles  it)  '*  of  his  great  fkill  and  knowledge  in  the  feveral 
*'  branches  of  aftronomy  and  other  parts  of  the  mathema- 
"  ticks,  which  have  proved  fo  ufeful  to  the  trade  and  navi- 
*'  gation  of  this  kingdom". 

This  penfion  was  continued  to  the  demife  of  his  late 
majefty,  and  renewed  by  our  prefent  auguft  fovereign 
George  the  third,  who  has  not  more  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  giory  of  his  arms  in  war,  and  in  reftoring  the  bleflings 
of  peace  to  Europe,  than  by  patronifmg  learning,  manufactures, 
and   all  the  ufetui  arts  and  fciences  in  his  own  kingdom. 

About  the  year  1748,  he  became  entitled  to  bifhop  Crew's 
benefadlion  of  30/.  per  ann.  to  the  lecture  reader  in  experi- 
mental philofophy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

He  was  elected  member  of  the  royal  fociety  and  one  of 
the  council,  Jan.  25,  1752,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Cromwell 
Mortimer,  deceafed. 

He  was  made  a  foreign  member  of  the  academy  of  fcien- 
ces at  Paris,  in  1748.  By  diploma  from  the  whole  acade- 
my, he  was  appointed  a  member  of  that  at  Peterfbu^g,  Sept. 

*3^»  1754- 

He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
atBulogne,  June  16,   1757* 

He  was  likewile  chofen  a  member  of  the  royal  Pruflian 
academy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres,  but  the  time  when 
does  not  appear  amongft  his  papers. 

As  it  may  be  prefumed,  by  too  clofe  application  to  his 
©bfervations  and  to  his  ftudics,  our  royal  aftronomer  was 
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grievoufly  afflicted  for  near  two  years  before  his  death,  with 
an  oppreffion  on  his  fpirits,  which  put  an  end  to  his  labours : 
his  chief  diftrefs  arcfe  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  fhould 
furvive  his  rational  faculties :  but  this  fo  much  dreaded  evil, 
never  came  upon  him  ;  he  ftill  retained  his  underftanding 
'till  he  was  dying,  and  demonftrated  the  clearnefs  of  it,  by 
making  a  will,  and  fettling  his  affairs  in  the  mofl  judicious 
and  fenfible  manner. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  1762,  he  was  taken  with  a  fup- 
preflion  of  urine,  occafioncd  by  (as  it  afterwards  appeared) 
an  inflammation  in  his  kidneys,  which  brought  him  to  his  end 
the  13th  day  of  July  following. 

He  died   at  Chalford  in  Gloucefterfhire,  in  the  70th  year 
df  his  age,  and  lies  interred  at  Minchinhampton  in  the  fame 
county,  near  to  the  remains  of  his  wife  and  mother. 
:   ■  '     '  His  Character. 

.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  evennefs  of  hrs  temper,  and 
for  a  moft  fweet  and  amiable  difpofition.  He  enjoyed  a  great 
{hare  of  health,  which  enabled  him  to  bear  long  watchings 
and  the  moft  tedious  applications  to  ftudy,  without  fatigue: 
yet  neverthelefs,  his  conftitution  was  certainly  affed^ed  by 
them,  v/hich  the  relaxed  flate  of  his  nerves,  in  the  decline 
of  his  life,  before  mentioned,  manifeftly  evince. 

He  was  always  temperate,  even  to  abftinence ;  was  eafy 
of  accefs,  tho'  fomewhat  referved.  He  was  humane,  bene- 
volent and  kind;  a  dutiful  fon,  and  an  indulgent  hufband, 
a  tender  father,  and  a  fteady  friend  ;  and  very  generous  to 
fuch  of  his  relations  as  needed  his  alTiftance.  He  was  never 
tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  was  free  from  bigotry 
and  oftentation. 

Indeed  there  was  nothing  more  diftinguiOiing  in  his  cha- 
radler,  than  his  modefty  and  taciturnity  ;  and  yet,  wherv 
he  was  drawn  into  coriverfatioh,  none  was  more  ready, 
more  open,  or  more  clear  ;  no  man  would  take  more  pains 
to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  capacity  and  underftanding  of  tbofe 
he  converfed  with.  And  though,  fince  his  deadi  (amongft 
other  things  injurious  to  his  charader)  it  has  been  very  un- 
juftly  reflected  upon  him,  in  a  learned  fociety,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  by  fome  forioard  gentlemen  — "  That  he 
''  withheld  his  obfervations  from  the  public  ufe  and  benefit" 
though  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  always  ready  to  com- 
municate them,  when  requefted  by  thofe  that  were  not  al- 
ready too  fuificient  in  their  own  opinions;  or  thofe  that  did 
know   how   to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them.     For  his  real 
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xharadler  was  the  very  reverfe,  and  if  he  had  any  fault  m 
this  refpecSl  it  was  on  the  open  Tide,  and  being  too  little 
upon  his  guard  againfl  thedefigns  of  others. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  communications  have  been  made 
a  very  unfair  ufe  of;  that  they  have  been  very  ungeneroufly 
tranfmitted  abroad  ;  and  that  by  fuch  pracStices,  foreigners 
have  been  enabled  to  gain  reputation,  and  to  adopt  the  fruits 
of  his  labour  as  their  own.  He  was  always  pleafed  to  be 
afked  queflions  by  the  judicious ;  and  even  encouraged  in* 
quifitivenefs  in  his  pupils,  by  fliewing  the  greatefl  readinefs 
to  explain  whatever  was  required  by  them.  And  though  he 
afFected  no  popularity,  he  was  well  known  and  refpeded  by 
the  great ;  and  courted  by  all  the  learned,  both  of  his  own 
^nd  foreign  countries;  and  many  of  the  moft  eminent  in 
the  fcience  he  profefled  correfponded  with  him.  He  had  as 
little  affectation  of  being  counted  an  author ;  and  hence 
fo  few  of  his  works  have  appeared  to  the  public :  his  great 
diffidence  and  accuracy  contributed  to  this,  for  he  flill 
thought  his  own  works  unfinifhed  ;  many  of  his  ufeful  la- 
bours therefore  muft  remain  fo.  But  his  obfervations  fur* 
vive  him ;  thefe  are  compleat  and  well  preferved  in  thirteen 
folio  and  two  quarto  volumes  ;  they  contain  the  moft  nume- 
rous and  exa£t  collection  that  ever  was  made,  and  will  be 
lodged  in  fafeiy  for  the  public  ufe. 

BRAY  (SirREGiNALD)  who  was  inftrumental  lii  the  PedJgrec  of 
advancement  of  Henry  the  feventh   to  the  throne,  was  the  ^ he  family, 
fecond  fon   of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one   of  the    privy  council 
to  king  Henry  the  fixth,  who  lies  buried   in  the  north  aile  ofwiiHs'smi- 
Worceffer  cathedral.     His   family  came  into  England  withered  abb. 
the  conqueror,  and  flourilhed  in  the  counties  of  Northamp- 
ton and  Warwick  ;  but  Edmond  the   father  of  Sir  Richard 
is   ftiled  of  Eton,    in    the  county  of  Bedford,  which  con- 
tinued the  feat  of  the   family  for  fome  defcents.     Whether 
Sir  Reginald   had  taken  part  with  Henry  the  fjxth,  or  what 
public  tranfadions   he  was  concerned   in,    in   the   time  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  does  not  appear  ;  but  it   feems  that  he 
was  concerned  in  fome,  as  he  had  a  general  pardon  granted    ^^     "    * 
to  him  in  the  fir  ft  year  of  king  Richard  the  third,     f^e  wasDugd.Bar, 
receiver  general  to  Sir  Henry  Stafford,   who  married  Marearct 
countefs  of  Richmond,  mother  to   the  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  king  Henry  the  feventh,   and   continued  in    her 
fervice  after   the   death  of   Sir  Henry,  and  her   remarriage 
with  lord  Thomas  Stanley. 

Wlcn 
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HoiJingf-       '  When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  concerted  with  Mor- 

head,  Hall,  ^^^  bifhop  of  Ely,  then  his  prifoner  at  Brecknock  in  Wales, 
the  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Richmond  with  the  princcfs 
Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  the  fourth,  and  his 
advancement  to  the  throne j  the  bifhop  recommended  Sir 
Reginald  for  the  tranfailion  of  the  affair  with  the  countefs, 
telling  the  duke  he  had  an  old  friend  with  her,  a  man  fober, 
fecret  and  well  witted,  called  Reginald  Bray,  whofe  prudent 
policy  he  had  known  to  have  compafled  matters  of  great 
importance  ;  and  accordingly  wrote  to  him  in  Lancafhircj 
where  he  was  with  the  countefs,  to  come  to  Brecknock 
"with  all  fpeed.  He  readily  obeyed  the  fummons,  and  re- 
ceiving his  charge,  returned  to  the  countefs,  who  having  ob- 
tained the  queen  dowager's  confent  to  the  marriage,  made 
this  Reginald  her  chief  manager  of  the  confpiracy,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  engage  as  many  perfons  of  note  as  he  could. 
In  a  few  days  he  brought  in  Sir  Giles  Daubeney,  afterwards 
lord  Daubeney,  Sir  John  Cheney,  Richard  Guilford,  Efq; 
afterwards  Sir  Richard  (who  were  all  much  employed  by 
Henry,  after  he  came  to  the  crown)  7'homas  Rame,  Efqj 
who  was  taken  and  executed  by  king  Richard,  and  many 
others. 

After  Henry  came  to  the  crown  he  was  greatly  in  his  fa- 
vour as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bad  great  honours  and  wealth 
beftowed  upon  liim.  He  was  made  a  knight  banneret, 
whether  at  the  battle  of  Bofwortb  or  Blackbeath,  when  the 
Cornifh  rebels  were  defeated,  is  uncertain.  He  was  alfo 
made  a  knight  of  the  bath  at  the  king's  coronation  ;  and 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  w-.s  joint  chief  juftice  with 
lord  Fitzwalter,  of  all  the  forefts  fouth  of  Trent,  and  alfo 
a  privy  councellor.  After  this  he  was  made  high  treafurer 
and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Black- 
heath,  when  lord  Audley,  having  joined  the  Cornifti  rebels, 
was  taken  prifoner;  and  being  beheaded,  and  his  cftate  for- 
feited, his  manor  of  Shere  Vachery  and  Cranley  in  Surry, 
with  a  confiderable  efl^ate,  was  given  to  Sir  Reginald.  He 
alfo  had  the  Idc  of  Wight  in  farm  from  the  king,  at  300 
marks  per  annum. 

Caiaevitn.  His  (kill  in  architecture  appears  from  Henry  the  feventh's 
chapel  in  Weftminfter  abby,  and  ibe  chapel  of  St.  George  at 

Antk.of  Windfor;  as  he  had  a  principal  concern  and  dire£^ion  in 
the  building  oi  the  former,  and  the  finiihing  and  bringtng  ta 
perfedion  the  latter,  to  which  he  Was  alfo  a  liberal  bene- 
fadlor.     In  the  middle  of    the  fouth  aile  of  the  ehapel  at 

Wind- 
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Wmdfar,  is  a  fpacious  chapel  built  by  him  (ftill  called  by 
hi:>  name)  rn  which  he  is  buried,  and  probably  under  the 
[tone  where  lies  Dr.  Waterland  ,  for  on  opening  the  vault 
for  that  gentleman,  who  died  in  1740,  a  leaden  Qo^n  of 
ancient  form  and  make,  was  found,  which  by  other  appear-* 
^nces  alfo  was  judged  to  be  the  coffin  of  Sir  Regiiiald,  and 
was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immediately  arched  over  with 
great  decency.  By  his  will  he  dire(3:ed  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  this  chapel  (expreffing  that  it  was  new  made  by  him  for 
that  intent,  and  the  honour  of  God,  5ic.)  and  that  his  exe- 
cutors (hould  caufe  a  tomb  to  be  there  made  upon  his  grave, 
but  this  was  never  done.  .  His  arms  are  on  the  flone  fcreen, 
and  his  creft  and  devices  on  divers  parts  of  the  roof. 

He  died  the  5th  of  Aug.  1501,  poffelTed  of  a  very  large 
eftate,  acquired  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  his  great  em- 
ployments :  but  notwithftanding  this,  and  his  being  an  a6live 
minifter  for  feventeen  years,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who 
extorted  fo  much  money  from  his  fubje<£ls,  hillorians  agree 
in  giving  him  an  excellent  character.  Polydcre  Virgil,  Hall, 
Sec.  fay  that  he  was  a  very  father  of  his  country,  a  fage  and 
grave  perfon,  a  fervent  lover  of  juilice,  and  one  who  would 
often  admonifh  the  king,  when  he  did  any  thing  contrary  to 
jtiftice  or  equity. 

He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  ifTue  by  any  of  them. 
Sir  William  Sandes,  who  married  Margery,  daughter  and 
heir  of  his  eldefl  brother,  got  a  confiderable  part  of  his  for- 
tune ;  Sir  Edmond  Bray  (afterwards  fummoned  to  parlia- 
ment by  Henry  VJII.  as  lord  Bray)  eldeft  fon  of  his  other 
brother,  had  a  great  (hare  of  it;  but  the  eftate  in  Surry, 
which  was  lord  Audley's,  and  which  was  a  confiderable  one, 
he  gave  to  Sir  Edward  Bray  (younger  brother  of  Sir  Edmund) 
whofe  defcendant,  the  reverend  Mr.  Bray,  now  enjoys  part 
thereof. 

BUTLER  (Joseph)  late  bifiiop  of  Durham,  a  pre- 
late of  the  moft  diftinguifhcd  learning  and  pi-ty,  was  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  a  fubflantial  and  reputable  ftiop* 
keeper  at  Wantage  in  Beikfhirc,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1692.  The  father,  who  wasa  prc-fbyterian,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous family,  obferving  in  this  his  youngelt  fon,  a  ftrong 
inclination  to  learning,  fent  him,  firft  to  the  grammar  fchool 
in  that  town,  and  afterwards  to  an  academy  in  Gloucefter- 
Ihire,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  difl'enting  teacher.  Be- 
fore he  left  this  placcj  he  wrote  fome  remarks  on  Vr,  Samuel 
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Clarke's  firil:  fermon  at  Boyle's  le£liire,  which  are  to  he  fcunci 
annexed  to  the  dodor's  celebrated  treatife  on  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  ;  and  in  which  he  treats  that  abftrufe  and 
metaphyfical  fiibje6l  with  a  degree  of  penetration  and  know- 
ledge greatly  fuperior  to  his  years. 

Having  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  examine  the  principles  of 
nonconformity,  and  difcovering  their  weaknefs,  he  refolved 
to  conform  to  the  efiablifhed  church,  and  removed  to  Ox* 
ford,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  in 
the  year  17 14.  Here  he  contra(5led  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance and  friendftiip  with  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  fon  of  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chancellor ; 
which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fubfequent  advancement.  Hence  he  was  firft 
appointed  preacher  at  the  rolls,  and  re6lor  of  Haughton  and 
of  Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices  in  the  blfhop- 
lic  of  Durham.  He  quitted  the  rolls  in  the  year  1726,  and 
publiflied,  in  8vo.  a  volume  of  fermons,  preached  at  that 
chapel. 

After  this  he  conilantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regu- 
lar difchargc  of  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  'till  the  year  1733^* 
when  he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as 
his  chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Rochefler*  In  the  year  1736  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  clofet  to  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  attended  every  day, 
by  her  majelty's  fpecial  command,  from  feven  to  nine  in  the 
evening.  In  the  year  1738  he  was  nominated  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Briflol  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  London.  He  now  refigned  his  living  of  Sjlan- 
hope.  In  the  year  1746  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  clofet  to 
the  king;  and  in  1750,   was  tranflated  to  Durham. 

This  rich  preferment  he  enjoyed  but  a  fliort  time,  for  he 
died  at  Bath,  June  i6»  1752.  His  corpfe  was  interred  at 
the  cathedral  at  Bridol,  where  there  is  a  monument  with 
an  infcription  erected  to  his  memory.     He  died  a  batchelor. 

His  deep  learning  and  comprehenfivc   mind,  appear    fuili- 

ciently  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  that   excellent  treatife 

entitled.  The  Jna/cgy  of  Religion  natural  and  revealed  to  the 

corijlitution  a7id  cD'iirfe  of  nature^  publifhed  in  8vo.    1736. 

Supplement      The  following  epitaph,  as    a   further  illuftration    of    his 

toBiogiap.  character,  we  Ihall   tranfcribe  from   the  London  magazine 

^"^•P-^^- for  May,  1754. 
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Epitaph  on  the  late  Lord  Bifbop  of  Durham* 
Beneath  this  marble,  Butler  Hes  entomb'd. 

Who,   with  a  foul  inflam'd  by  love  divine.  See  his  fer- 

His  life  in  prefence  of  his  God  confum'd,  monon  th» 

Like  the  bright  lamps  before  the  holy  fhrine.  loveof  God. 

His  afped  pleafing,  mind  v/ith  learning  fraught^ 

His  eloquence  was  like  a  chain  of  gold, 

That  the  wild  paflions  of  mankind  controul'dj 
Merit,  wherever  to  be  found,  he  fought. 
Dellre  of  tranfient  riches,  he  had  none  5 

Thefe  he  with  bounteous  hand  did  well  difpenfc^ 

Bent  to  fulfill  the  ends  of  providence, 
His  heart  (till  fix'd  on  an  immortal  crown. 

His  heart  a  mirrour  was  of  pureft  kind, 
Where  the  bright  image  of  his  maker  fhin'd, 
Refledling  faithful  to  the  throne  above 
The  irradiant  glories  of  the  myflic  Dove^ 

B  Y  NG,  (George)  lord  vifcount  Torrington,  was  the 
fon  of  John  Byng,  Efq;  and  was  born  1663.  ^^  ^^^  ^S^ 
of  fifteen  he  went  volunteer  to  fea  with  the  king*s  warrant. 
His  early  engagement  in  this  courfe  of  life  gave  him  little 
opportunity  of  acquiring  learning,  or  cultivating  the  polite 
arts  5  but  by  his  abilities  and  a6\ivity  as  a  naval  commander, 
he  furniQied  abundant  matter  for  the  pens  of  others.  We 
fliall  only  juft  mention  fome  of  his  great  and  gallant  adiions, 
and  muft  refer  thofe  who  require  a  fuller  and  more  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  him,  to  Collins's  peerage  of  England, 
to  Corbet's  account  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  to  the 
hiftorians  of  his  time. 

In  1704,  he  ferved  in  the  grand  fleet  fent  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  as 
rear  admiral  of  the  red  ^  and  it  was  he  who  commanded 
the  fquadron  that  attacked,  cannonaded,  and  reduced  Gib- 
raltar. He  was  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  which  followed 
foon  after ;  and,  for  his  behaviour  in  that  a£lion,  queen 
Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1705, 
in  about  two  month's  time,  he  took  twelve  of  the  enemies 
largefl  privateer?,  with  the  Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war 
or  forty-four  guns  ;  and  alfo  f^ven  merchant  fhips,  moft  of 
them  richly  laden.  The  number  of  men  taken  oh  board, 
was  2070,  and  of  guns  334. 

in  1718,  he  was  made  admiral  and   commander  in    chief 
,0^  the  fleet,  and  was  fent  v.  ith  a  fquadron  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean 
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ranean  for  the  prote<5iion  of  Italy,  according  to  the  oblig» 
tion  England  was  under  by  treaty,  againft  the  invafion  of 
the  Spaniards;  who  had  the  year  before  furpri fed  Sardinia, 
and  had  this  year  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  detached  captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury^,  with 
five  more  fhips,  in  purfuit  of  fix  Spanrlh  men  of  war,  with 
gallies,  fireftiips,  bomb-veflels  and  ftore-fhips  ;  who  fcpa- 
rated  from  the  main  fleet,  and  flood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore. 
The  captain's  laconic  epiftle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of 
notice,  which  fhewed  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as  well  as 
his  admiral's,  and  not  writing. 
Sir, 

We  have  taken  and  dcflroyed  al!  the  Spanifh  fhjps  and 
vefiels,  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 

Canterbury,  offSyracufa,  lam,  &c. 

Aug.  i6,  1 718.  G.  Walton, 

From  the  account  refcrrcij  to,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
taken  four  Spanifli  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb  velTel  and  a 
fhip  laden  with  arms  ;  and  burned  four,  v/ith  a  fire-fhip 
and  bomb-vcflel.  1  he  king  made  the  admiral  an  handfome 
prcfent,  and  fent  him  plenipotentiary  powers  to  negotiate 
with  the  princes  and  flates  of  Italy,  as  there  fhould  be  oc- 
cafiou.  He  procured  the  emperor's  troops  free  accefs  into 
the  fortrefles,  that  ftiil  held  out  in  Sicily  ;  failed  after- 
wards to  Malta  and  brought  out  the  Sicilian  gallies,  and  a 
fbip  belonging  to  the  Turky  company.  Soon  after  he  re- 
ceived a  gracious  letter  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  writ- 
ten with  his  own  ba.nd.,  accompanied  with  a  pifture  of  his 
imperial  majefty,  fee  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a 
mark  of  the  grateful  fenfo  he  had  of  his  fervices. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  bis  advice  and  alTiftance,  that  the 
Germans -retook  the  city  of  AdefTina,  17 19,  and  deftrcyed 
the  fhips  that  lay  in  the  bafon,  which  entirely  compJeatcd 
the  ruin  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being 
-much  dillrefled,  offered  to  quit  Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral  de- 
clared that  the  Spanifh  troops  fliould  never  be  fufFered  to 
quit  the  ifland,  'till  the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded  to  the 
quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduct  it  was  entirely 
owing,  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and  his  catholic  majefly 
forced  to  accept  the  terms  prefcribed  him  by  the  quadruple 
alliance. 

After  performing  fo  many  ftgnal  fervices,  the  king  re- 
ceived him  with  the  moft  gracious  expreffions  of  favour  and 
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fathh^iony  made  him  rear  admiral  of  England,  and  trca- 
fiirer  of  the  navy  ;  one  of  his  moft  honourable  privy  council, 
and  baron  Byng  of  Southiil,  in  the  county  of  Bedford  ;  and 
vifcount  Torrington  in  Devonlhire,  and  one  of  the  knights 
companions  of  the  Bath,  upon  the  revival  of  that  order. 

In  1727,  George  the  fecond,  on  his  acceflion  to  the 
crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  naval  afFairS)  as  firft 
lord  commiffioner  of  the  admiralty  ;  in  which  high  ftation  he 
died  Jan.  the  17th,  1 733,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  atSouthiliin  Bedfordfhire. 


c. 

CABOT  (Sebastian)  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  conti^ 
nent  of  America,  was  the  fon  of  John  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian, who  refided  feveral  years  at  Briftol,  where  he  was  born  in 
1477.  ^^  ^^^  educated  by  his  father  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
mathematics  which  were  then  beft  underftood,  efpccially 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  cofmography.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  made  feveral  voyages  :  by  thus  add- 
ing pradice  and  experience  to  theory,  he  beca.ne  moft  emi- 
nent in  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  firft  voyage  of  confcquence  in  which  Sebaftian  Ca*. 
bot  was  engaged,  feems  to  have  been  that  made  by  his  father, 
by  commiflion  from  Henry  the  Vllth,  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
North  Weft  paflage  to  India.  They  failed  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year  1497,  ^"^  happily  kept  on  their  North  Weft  courfe 
*til]  the  24th  of  June,  when  they  firft  discovered  land,  which 
for  that  reafon  they  called  Prima  Vifia.  Another  Ifland, 
lefs  than  the  firft,  they  named  St.  John,  becaufe  it  was  found 
on  the  feaft  of  St,  John  Baptift,  They  afterwards  failed 
down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  then  returned  with  a  good  cargo, 
and  three  favages  onboard,  into  England,  where  they  met 
with  a  gracious  reception. 

It  is  probable  that  Sebaftian,  after  his  father's  death,  made 
feveral  voyages  into  thofe  parts,  to  compleat  his  difcovery 
of  the  coafts  of  Newfoundland.  A  map  of  his  drfcoveries, 
drawn  by  himfelf,  with  his  effigies  under  it,  was  hung  in 
the  privy  gallery  at  Whitehall. 

Stowe  and  Speed  afcribe  this  difcovery  wholly  to  Sebaftian, 
without  any  mention  of  the  father.  And  Purchas  is  very 
much  offended,  that  America  fliould  be  fo  called  from  Ame- 
ricas Vefpatius ;  and  aflerts,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  cal- 
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led  Cabottana^  or  Sebajiiana 'y  becaufe,  fays  he,  Behaflikn 
<  jCahot  difcovered  more  of  it  than  Americus^  or  Columbus 
himfelf.  It  is  evident  that  Newfoundland  was  the  firft  of 
our  plantations,  and  that  it  has  been  the  fource  of  riches  and 
naval  power  to  this  nation  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  faid  of  Se- 
baftian  Cabot,  that  he  was  the  author  of  our  maritime 
ftrength,  and  opened  the  way  to  thofe  improvements  which 
have  fmce  made  us  fo  great  and  flourifliing  a  people. 

Hiftory  leaves  a  blank  in  the  life  of  this  great  man  of 
near  twenty  years  ;  for  the  next  account  we  hear  of  him,  is 
in  the  eighth  of  Henry  VIII.  At  this  time  he  entered 
into  a  ftridt  correfpondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  vice 
admiral  of  England,  who  procured  him  a  good  fhip  of  the 
king's,  in  order  to  make  difcoveries.  But  it  looks  as  if 
he  had  now  changed  his  route,  and  intended  to  have  pafled 
by  the  fouth  to  the  Eaft-Indies  :  for  he  failed  firft  to  Brazil, 
and  milling  there  of  his  purpofe,  fhaped  his  courfe  for  the 
Iflands  of  Hifpaniola  and  Porto  Rico,  where  he  carried  on 
fome  traffic  and  then  returned  ;  having  abfolutely  failed  in 
the  defign  upon  which  he  went ;  not  through  want  of  any 
courage  or  conduct  in  himfelf,  but  from  the  fear  and  faint- 
heart cdnef  of  Sir   Thomas  Perty  his  coadjutor^  as  Mr.  Edeii 

This  difappojntment  probably  inclined  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land, and  go  to  Spain,  where  he  was  treated  with  v^ty 
great  refpe<S^,  and  raifed  as  high  as  his  profeffion  would 
permit;  being  declared  Pilot-major^  or  chief  pilot  of  Spain; 
and  by  his  office,  entrufled  with  reviewing  all  proje£fs  for 
difcovery,  which,  in  thcfe  days,  were  many  and  important. 
His  great  capacity,  and  approved  integrity,  induced  many 
rich  merchants  to  treat  with  him  in  the  year  1524,  about 
a  voyage  to  be  undertaken,  at  their  expence,  by  the  nevir 
found  paflage  of  Magellan^  to  the  Maluccas ;  which  at 
"  length  he  accepted,  and  of  which  we  have  a  clear  account 
in  the  writings  of  Herrera^  the  Spanifh  Hiftorian. 

He  failed  in  April,  1525,  firil  to  the  Canaries,  then  to 
the  iflands  of  Cape  Verde,  thence  to  Cape  St.  Auguftine  and 
the  ifland  of  Patos,  Some  of  his  people  began  to  be  muti- 
nous, and  refufed  to  be  conducted  by  him  through  the 
freights  :  on  which  account  he  laid  afide  his  defign  of  going 
to  the  fpice  iflands,  left  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  muti- 
,  *  neers  afliore  on  a  defert  ifland,  failed  up  the  rivers  of  Plate 
and  Paraguay^  built  feveral  forts,  and  not  only  difcovered, 
but  fubdued  a  large  trad  of  fine  country  j  producing  gold, 
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iib'cr,  and  other  rich  commodities.  He  difpatchcd  meflen- 
gers  to  Spain  to  demand  a  fupply  of  provifions,  ammuni- 
tion, goods  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  a  competent  recruit  of  ^ 
fcamen  and  foidiers.  But  finding  his  requeft  not  readily  £l 
complied  with,  after  having  been  five  years  in  America, 
he  returned  home;  where  he  met  with  but  a  cold  reception. 
The  merchants  were  difpleafed  becaufe  he  had  not  purfued 
his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas ;  and  his  fevere  treatment  of  the 
mutineers  had  given  umbrage  at  court. 

Thefe  unfavourable  circumftances,  probably  induced  him 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  which  he  did  about  the 
latter  end  of  Henry  VIII.  and  fettled  at  Briflol.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  king  Edward's  reign,  this  eminent  feaman  was 
introduced  to  the  duke  of  Somerfer,  then  lord  prote(Slor; 
and  by  his  means,  to  the  young  monarch,  who  took  great 
delight  in  his  converfation. 

He  was  now  in  fuch  high  favour  and  efteem,  that  a  new 
office  was  erected  for  him,  equivalent  to  that  which  he  held 
in  Spain,  viz,  that  o^  governor  of  the  my/^ery  arid  company  of 
merchant  adventurers^  for  the  difcovery  of  regions ^  dominions^ 
ijlands  and  places  unknoivn  ;  and  a  pennon  of  i66/.  131.  4^^. 
per  annum,  was  granted  him  by  letters  patent.  From  thence 
great  confidence  was  repofed  in  him,  and  he  was  confulted 
on  all  matters  relating  to  trade.  He  was  concerned  in  a 
very  remarkable  cauie,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the 
Englifti  commerce. 

There  was  at  this  time,  a  company  of  merchants  in 
Dowgate  ward^  who  came  fcom  the  Hanfe  towns  in  Ger- 
many, who  brought  in  various  articles,  but  principally  fleel  5 
from  whence  the  place  where  they  dwelt  was  called  the  Steel- 
yard, which  name  it  {till  retains.  The  kings  of  England 
had  encouraged  thefe  merchants  at  firlt,  and  granted  them 
large  privileges;  among  others,  that  of  exporting  our  woollen 
manufadtures.  And  when  the  Englifii  began  to  apply  them-  ' 
felves  to  trade,  and  to  import  many  of  the  compiodities  irt 
which  they  dealr,  great  controverfies  arofe  between  them, 
and  the  foreigners,  on  all  occafions,  pleaded  an  exclufive 
charter.  But  our  Sebaftian  Cabot,  at  the  head  of  the  mer- 
chant adventurers,  exhibited  in  council  an  information  againft 
them,  brought  the  matter  to  a  fair  hearing;  and  in  conclu- 
iion  it  was  decreed,  that  the  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard 
were  no  legal  corporation. 

In  the  year  1552,  an  enterprife  was  entered  into  by  the 
advice  of  Cahot^    and   by  his    intercft,  encourageoient  was 
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given  to'it,  by  the  court,  for  fitting  out  fome  ihips  for^the  fearch 
and  difcovery  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  there- 
by to  open  a  paflfage  for  traffic  to  new  and  unknown  re^ 
gions.  This  was  the  firft  voyage  the  Engllfti  made  to  Ruffia,, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  commerce,  which  hath  been  car- 
ried on  ever  fince  between  the  two  nations.  Upon  the  firft 
fuccefs,  the  Rullia  company  was  founded,  and  were  formed 
into  a  body  corporate,  by  a  charter  granted  by  Philip  and 
Mary,  of  which  Sebaftian  was  appointed  governor  for  life: 

After  this  we  find  him  very  a6live  in  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  In  the  journal  of  Mr.  Stephen  Burroughs,  it  is 
obferved,  that  on  the  27th  of  April,  1556,  he  went  down 
to  Gravefend,  and  there  went  aboard  his  fhip,  fitted  out  for 
Ruflia  ;  was  very  liberal  to  the  failors  and  to  the  poor,  de- 
firing  their  prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  It  is  alfo 
remarked,  that  on  his  return  to  Gravefend,  he  made 
a  grand  entertainment  at  the  fign  of  the  Chrijlopher  \ 
where,  fays  Mr.  Burroughs,  for  the  very  joy  he  had  to  fee 
the  iowardnefs  of  our  ifitended  difcovery,  he  entered  into  the 
dance  himfef.  This  inftance  of  his  chearfulnefs  2nd  viva- 
city, is  the  laft  circumftance  related  of  him  in  hiftory  :  from 
whence  it  is  probable  that  he  died  foon  afterwards,  being 
aged  above  feventy  years.  Befides  the  many  fervices  which 
he  did  to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  this  kingdom  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  took 
notice  of  the  variation  of  the  needle,  a  matter  of  great  im- 
Stow.  4S0.  portance  in  navigation. 

There  are  extant  of  his  ordinances,  inftru£^ions  apd  ad- 
vert! femcnts  of  and   for  the  direction  of  the  intended  voyage 
Eden's        to  Catha,  to  be  found  in  Hakluit's  voyages, 
voyages.  l^avigatione  nelle  parte  fettenirionali  :  per  Sebajiiano  Cabota, 

Veh,  1583.  fol. 

He  publifhed  likewife,  a  map  of  the  world, 

Biograph.  C-^S  AR  (Caius  Julius)  the  fon  of  Lucius  Julius 
ClafT;  &c.  Caefar,  and  Aurelia;  was  defcended,  on  the  father's  fide^ 
from  Julius,  the  fon  of  ^Eneas;  on  the  mother's  from  Ancus 
Martius.  He  was  born  at  Rome,  during  the  confulate  of 
Caius  Marius  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  on  July  the  12th,  about 
ninety  years  before  the  nativity. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  plan  we  have  formed  in  thefe  bio- 
graphical annals,  to  delineate  at  large  the  charadkr  of  this 
great  man,  as  reprefented  by  various  hiftorians.  His  genius 
proved  him  worthy  of  his  defcent  5  for  notwithftanding  the 
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diflicuhies  of  a  narrow  fortune,  his  virtue  raifed  him  to  that 
ftupendcus  height  which  few  have  attempted,  none  arrived 
at.  At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  loft  his  father,  and  the  next 
confulate  put  up  to  be  Flamen  Dialis^  or  high  priefl  of 
Jupiter;  whither  he  obtained  it  or  not,  authors  difFer.  'Ti's' 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  this  ele^^ion  had  like  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  him,  for  his  early  ambition  roufed  the  dictators 
jealoufies.  He  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  Afia,  under  the 
praetor  Thcrmus,  who  fent  him  to  Bythinia  for  the  fleet, 
where  he  cbntratSled  a  friendfliip  with  king  Nicomedes : 
at  the  fiege  of  Mytilene.  Sometime  after,  he  behaved  him- 
felf  fo  well  that  he  obtained  a  civic  crown  5  and  under  Ser- 
vilius  Ifauricus,  in  Sicily,  he  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  cou^' 
rage  and  abilities.  Being  about  twenty-four  years  of  age',' 
he  attended  the  prartor  Fotus  into  Spain,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf  with  fuccefs.  After  his  return  he  married  Pompeia, 
whofe  imprudent  conduct,  foon  forfeited  C^far's  efteem :" 
fhe  was  dcteded  in  an  intreague  with  Clodius,  which  was 
the  occafion  of  an  immediate  divorce. 

His  generofity  and  affable  behaviour,  every  day  inCreafed 
his  affedtion  with  the  people  ;  and  relying  upon  their  favour, 
he  put  up  for  the  extraordinary  government  of  Egypt ;  becaufe 
the  Alexandrians  had  expelled  their  king.  He  wanted  not 
fuffrages ;  but  Ptolemy  having  been  formerly  honoured  by 
the  fenate  with  the  name  of  friend,  now  found  protedion 
from  his  allies  :  notwithftanding  his  difappointment,  he  foon 
after  put  up  for  the  pontificate,  void  by  the  death  of  Metel- 
lus,  which  he  carried  by  a  vaft  majority. 

This  pra^ture  ended,  C^far  was  chofen  governor  of  the  far- 
ther Spain,  where  he  foon  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  re- 
duced Portugal  and  Gallicia  ;  then  puihing  his  fuccefs, 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  ocean  vv^ould  permit.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome  he  married  his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey, 
and  with  Bibulus,   was  chofen  conful. 

Having  pafTdd  fcvcral  edicts,  which  made  him  more  popu- 
lar, and  difcharged  the  ofHce  of  conful  much  to  his  own 
fatisfa<S\:ion,  he  obtained  the  government  of  Illyricum,  and 
both  the  provinces  of  Gaul  ;  where,  Plutarch  tells  us,  in 
nine  years  time,  he  took  five  hundred  towns  by  ftorm, 
conquered  three  hundred  ftates,  engaged  3,000,000  of 
men  at  feveral  times,  killed  one  third,  and  took  another. 

So  long  as  Craflus  and  Caefar's  daughter  Julia  lived,  Pom- 
pey and  he  were  in  perfedl  friendfhip  ;  and  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  at  Rome,  was  wholly  decided  by  thefe 
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|)Owerful  men.  But  when  Crafius  died,  Casf^r  and  Poth^ty 
fell  out,  which  occafioned  the  civil  wars.  His  power  foon 
became  the  obje£l  of  envy,  and  the  people  enjoying  peace, 
and  having  leifure  to  reflect  how  lavifh  they  had  been  of  their 
favours  to  him,  refolved  to  pull  him  down  ;  this  could  not 
be  done  without  an  afTafimation  :  inftruments  were  quickly 
found,  and  the  ungrateful  Brutus  became  leader  of  this  fac- 
tion. The  fenate  houfe  was  the  place  where  this  mighty 
tragedy  was  aded,  and  many  were  the  accomplices  ;  when 
Csefar^  having  received  twenty- three  wounds,  expired 

He  fell  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
his  age  (having  only  furvived  his  rival  four)  and  founded  the 
Roman  empire  in  his  own  blood  5  for  after  his  deceafe,  the 
commonwealth  became  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the  conftant 
fate  of  illgoverned  republics.  Quintillian  remarked  of  Csfar, 
*'  that  he  fpoke,  writ  and  fought  with  the  fame  fpirit.'* 
Eodem  animo  dixit  quo  bellavit ;  and  that  the  fame  happy 
genius  which  favoured  all  his  vid^ories,  animated  even  his 
orations  and  writings.  He  had  a  prodigious  wit  and  uni- 
verfal  learning,  was  noble  by  birth,  a  confummate  ilatefman^ 
a  brave  and  wife  general,  and  a  moft  heroic  prince.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  Caefar,  *<  that  he  thought  nothing  done 
*<  while  there  was  any  thing  left  for  him  to  do;"  he  went 
on  performing  the  greateft  exploits,  without  afTuming  td 
himfelf  a  privilege  of  taking  reft  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  merit  of  his  former  anions  ;  it  was  his  rule  of  life  to 
fupport  himfelf^  rather  by  what  he  fhould  perform,  than 
what  he  had  already  done.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily 
folicitous  about  his  reputation,  when  a  common  mind  would 
have  thought  itfelf  in  fecurity  :  but  his  reflexions  when  he 
Tetired  to  his  clofet,  in  fome  difturbance  upon  the  repeated 
ill  omens  of  Calphurnia's  dream  the  night  before  his  death, 
fliew  even  a  nobler  inftance  of  his  temper  and  greatnefs  of 
foul. 
Sr?a.  "  Be  it  fo  then.     If  I  am  to  die  tomorrow,  that  is  what 

5*?°'  374'  ce  \  am  to  do  to  morrow:  It  will  not  be  then,  becaufc  I  am 
"  willing  it  {hould  be  then:  ror  (hall  1  efcape  it  becaufe  I 
*'  am  unwilling.  It  is  in  the  gods  when,  but  in  myfelf  how 
*'  I  fliall  die.  If  Calphurnia's  dreams  are  fumes  of  indi- 
*'  gcftion,  how  ihail  I  behold  the  day  after  tomorrow  ?  If 
**  they  are  from  the  gods,  their  admonition  is  not  tO  pre- 
*•'  pare  me  to  efcape  trom  their  decree,  but  to  meet  it.  I 
"  have  Wvtd  to  a  fullnefs  of  days  and  glory  :  what  is  there 
*'  that  Caefar  has  not  done  with  as  much  honour  as  ancient 
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^*-  heroes  3  Caefar  has  not  yet  died;  Caefar  is   prepared  to 
.»*  die." 

Other  writings,  befides  the  commentaries,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Gsefar,  though  loft.  The  moft  capital  edition 
of  his  commentaries  was  pubWhed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1712^ 
with  fine  folio  copper  plates. 

CARLETON  (Sir  Dudley)  Ton  of  Anthony  Carle- 
ton,  Efq;  of  Baldwin  Brightwell,  near  Watiington  in  Ox- 
fordfliire,  was  born  there,  15739  and  was  bred  in  Chrift" 
church  college  in  Oxford,  under  Dr.  King.  He  travelled  to 
compleat  his  education  ;  and  after  his  return  he  attended 
Sir  Ralph  Win  wood  into  the  low  countries,  in  the  quality  of 
a  fecretary ;  where  he  was  very  a£^ive,  when  king  James 
refigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  ftates.  Here  he  added 
fo  great  experience  to  his  learning,  that  the  king  employed 
him  afterwards,  for  twenty  years  together,  as  ambaflador 
in  Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  united  provinces. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  king  James,  he  was  made  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  houftiold,  which  office  he  held  for 
fometime  under  Charles  the  Firfl".  He  was  fent  ambaflador 
extraordinary,  at  two  feveral  limes,  to  Lewis  the  Xlllth, 
king  of  France,  and  in  the  fame  capacity,  likewife,  to  the 
unit-ed  provinces.  In  the  fecond  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was 
created  baron  of  Imbercourt  in  Surrey  ;  and  the  next  year 
was  fent  into  Holland  to  prefent  the  garter,  and  the  enfigns 
of  that  noble  order  to  Henry  prince  of  Orange.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  was  created  vifcount  Dorchefter,  in  Oxford- 
(liire  ;  and  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  principal  fecretaries 
of  ftate.  In  this  office  he  continued  tiH  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1631,  in  the  fiity-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Wefl:minfter,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  ;  where,  foon  after,  a  well  compofed 
plain  monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  was  ere<Sted  to 
his  memory. 

/'  He  was,  fays  Mr.  V^'^ood,  an  exa£t  ftatcfman,  under- 
<*  ftood  the  intreagues  of  ftate  w«ll  ^  yet  juft  in  his  dealings, 
'*  and  beloved  by  mofl  men,  who  much  mifled  him  after 
*.'  his  death,"  He  was  a  perfon  that  underftood  feveral 
languages  well ;  as  alfo  the  laws,  conditions  and  manners 
ofmoftftates  in  Europe."  Though  he  was  rigid  in  fome 
points,  yet  he  had  fuch  a  graceful  look,  fuch  a  gentle  and 
iweet  elocution,  and  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  in  all  employ- 
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ments,  that  he  continued  in  favour  till  his  dying  day-,  and 
did  his  country  eminent  fervice. 

He  lived  in  times  when  weak  men  imagined  to  them- 
felves,  fome  unknown  blifs  from  untried  governments,  when 
public  clamours  where  loud,  and  diilentions  high  ;  yet  he 
gained  the  efleem  of  all  parties.  .  It  was  a  very  feniible  plain 
faying  of  his,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  men  to 
order  and  mutual  forbearance,  that  there  will  b«  mijlakes  in 
divinityy  while  men  'preachy  and  errors  in  government^  while 
fuch  govern-. 

His  writings,  according  to  Mr.  "Wood,  areas  follow. 
Balance^  pour  pefer  en  toute  equite  &  droitwe  la  harangue 
faite  nagueces  en  I' Ajfemblee  des  illujlres  ^  puijjans  Seigneures 
lei  Ejlats  gtneraux  des  Provinces  unies^  ^c.  printed  1618^  \to, 
^  Harangue  faite  au  counfeil  de  Mejf,  les  Ejlats  generaux^ 
ipuchant  U  difcord  &  les  troubles  del  Eglife  &  la  polite^  cau/es 
par  la  do^lrine  d'Jr?niniuSy   16157.     printed  with  the  Jormer. 
Befides  thefe  he  hath  extant. 

Various  Letters  in  the  Cababy  or  Scrinia  Sacra^  London^ 
folio^   1663. 

Various  Letters  to  George^  Duke  of  Butksy  in  Cabala^  or 
Myfterics  of  State.  London^  16^4.,  ^to. 

Several  French  and  Latin  Letters  to  the  learned  Ger.  fo, 
VojfiuSy  printed  in  Ger.  Jo.  Voffii  ^  Clarorum  Virorum  ad 
£um  Epijhla.  London^  1690,  Jol.  publiflud  by  P.  Colcmejius. 

Several  Jpeeches  in  parliament ^  ann.  1626.  fome  of  which 
?nay  he  feen  in  the  firjl  vol.  of  R.ujhwortlji' s  collection, 

Befidcs  thefe,  he  left  in  manufcript, 
■     Meinoirs   for   Difpaiches    of  political  Affairs    relating  to 
Holland  and  England^  ann.   16183  with  feveral  propofttions 
made  to  the  Jlates. 

Particular  Obfervatton  of  the  Military  Affairs  in  the  Pala^ 
ilnat£^  andthe  Low  Countries.,   162J,   1622. 
Wood's  A-       Letters  relating  to  State  Affairs,  written  to  the  King  and 

thenae  Ox-    j/.r  n     i    n  r  1/     ■  c 

onienfes       V  ijcount  KocheJter,  jrcm  V mice,  ann,  1 613. 
V.  p.  482,         Letters  from  and  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton^  Knt.  during  his 
4^3-  Embajfy.in  Holland^  from   January,   1615-6,-    to    December 

Lloyd's  1620  ;  with  a  judicious  hijiorical  preface.  Land.  1757,  4to.  • 
■'*h'?  ^'^'  -^  Letter  to  th^  Earl  of  Salijbury,  printed  in  Howard' t 
loco.*  colleilion, 

CA  RTEy  (Thomas)  the  hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of 
the  reverend  Mr*  Samuel  Carte,,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's 
Leicefler,  and  prebendary  of  Litchfield,     He   was  born  at 
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Clifton  upon  Dunfmoor  in  Warwickfliire,  where  his  father 
was  at  that  time  vicar  ;  and  was  baptized  there  by  immer' 
fiQ-n^  Apr.  23,  1686.  We  have  no  account  of  the  place 
where  he  received  his  grammar  learning  •,  but  his  academical 
education  was  in  Univerfity  college  at  Oxford.  He  took  his 
batchelor's  degree  in  1702,  and  was  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated at  Cambridge,  and  took  his  mafter's  degree  there 
in  the  year  1706. 

Upon  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath  :  and  preaching  here  on 
the  thirtieth  of  January  17 14,  he  took  occafion  in  his  fer- 
mon  to  vindicate  king  Charles  the  firft  with  regard  to  the 
Iriih  maiTacre,  which  drew  him  into  a  controverfy  with 
Mr.  Chandler,  the  diffenting  teacher,  on  that  fubjed-.  He 
immediately  publiflied  a  pamphlet  in  4to.  entitled.  The  Irifh 
maflacre  fet  in  a  clear  light,  wherein  Mr.  Baxter's  account 
of  it,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life,  and  the  abridgment 
tliereof,  by  Dr.  Calamy,  are  fully  confidered  ;  together 
with  two  letters  from  Mr.  Chandler,  reviving  the  aforefaid 
account,  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Carte,  at  Bath  3  with 
his  two  replies  to  Mr.  Chandler. 

N.  B.  This  is  inferted  in  Somers's  Trades.     On  the  ac-r,„n,  r.^ 
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ceflion  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  he  refufed  to  take  thevate  infor- 
oaihs  to  the  government,  and  put  on  a  lay  habit ;  and  isolation, 
faid  to  have  been  fome  kind  of  fecretary  to  biftiop  Atterbury, 
before  his  troubles.  In  the  year  1722  he  was  accufed  of 
high  treafon,  and  a  proclamation  was  ilTued  out,  offering 
a  reward  of  1000/.  for  apprehending  him.  He  fled  and  re- 
lided  fometime  in  France ;  and  being  introduced  to  moft 
men  of  learning  and  family  in  that  country,  he  gained  ac- 
cefs  to  ail  libraries,  public  and  private.  Queen  Caroline 
being  a  great  patronefs  of  learned  men,  and  having  received 
fome  favourable  impreflions  of  Mr.  Carte;  obtained  leave 
for  him  to  return  home  in  fecurity  ;  when  he  immediately 
fet  about  publifliing  Thu^anus,  which  he  dedicated  to  her 
majefty. 

He  married  a  daughter  of  Coll.  Brett's  ;    and  died  April, 
1754.     He  publifhed, 

1.  The  Irijh  Majj acre ^  Jet  in  a  clear  light y   ijl^y  a  pam^ 
phlet  in  ^to. 

2.  Jn  edition  of  Thuanus^   I733»  7  'vol.  folio, 

3.  The  Life  of  the  firji  Duke  of  Ormondy  1736,  3  voLfcL 

4.  ColleSiion   of  original  Letters  and  Papers  concerning  the 
Affairs  of  England^  from  1641  to  i66o-J739>  2  vol,  8w. 

5.  The 
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5.  The  Hijiory  of  the  Revolutions  cf  Portugal^   174O5  8^^» 
N.  B.  This,  1  believe,  was  wrote  by  him,  tho'  if  it  was 

he  forgot  to  mention  it  in  his  vindication  of  the  full  anfwer 
to  a  letter  from  a  by-lbnder,  where  he  gives  a  lift  of  what 
he  had  wrote. 

6.  A  full  anfwer  to  the  Letter  froina  By-flandeVy  1742, 
a  pamphlet^  Svo. 

7.  A  full  and  clear  Vindication  of  the  full  Anfwer  to  a  Let- 
ter from  a  By-Jlandcr^    I'je^^y  a  pamphlet,  %vo. 

8.  Catalogue  dcs  Rolles  Gafcons^  2  vol.  folio, 

9.  A  Preface  to  a  tranflation^  by  Mrs,  Thompfon^  of  the 
Mijlory  of  the  memorable  and  extraordinary  Calamities  of 
Margaret  of  Anjoii^  ^cen  of  England^  ^c.  by  the  Cheva^ 
Iter  Michael  Baudier^  "^vo,  London,   I J  2^- 

10.  Advice  of  a  Mother  to  her  fon  and  daughter^  tranfated 
from  the  French  of  the  Marchionefs  de  Lambert,  London,  f eve- 

ral  editions, 

11.  Further  Re  a fons  addreffed  to  the  Parliament  for  render " 
tng  more  effe5lual  an  A6i  of  ^ueen  Anne,  relating  to  the 
"vejiing  in  Authors,  the  Right  of  Copies ^  for  the  Encourage^ 
ment  of  Learning,  by  R,  H, 

12.  Hifiory  of  England,  4  voU  in  folio.  The  lirft  was 
printed  in  1747,  the  laft  1755,  not  till  after  his  death,  and 
it  ends  in  1654,  His  defign  was  to  have  brought  his  hiftory 
down  to  the  revolution,  for  which  purpofe  he  had  taken 
great  pains  in  copying  every  thing  valuable  that  could  be 
met  with  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ireland,  &c.  — 
He  had,  as  he  hhnfelf  fays,  p.  43,  of  his  vindication  of  the 
full  anfwer  to  ,a  letter  from  a  By-ftander,  *'  read  abundance 
*'  of  colledtions  relating  to  the  time  of  king  Charles  the  lid, 
**  "Imd  had  in  his  power  a  fcries  of  memoirs  from  the  begin- 
*'  ning  to  the  end  of  that  reign  ;  in  which  all  thofe  in- 
*'  treagues  and  turns  at  court,  at  the  latter  end  of  that 
*'  king's  life  ;  which  bifhop  Burner,  with  all  his  gout  for 
*'  tales  of  fecret  hiftory,  and  ail  his  genius  for  conje6rures, 
*'  does  not  pretend  to  account  for,  are  laid  open  in  the  clear- 
*'  eft  and  moft  convincing  manner  ;  by  the  perfon  who  was 
**  moft  affcded  by  them,  and  had  the  beft  reafcn  to  know 
«  them/' 

At  his  death  all  his  papers  came  into  the  hands  pf  his 
widow,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Jernegan,  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Rome.     It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  fuch 
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i  very  valuable  collection  of  materials  fhould  be  loft  to  the 
World. 

Ill  the  fecond  volume  of  this  biftory  their  is  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  conftitution  of  our  parliament^  and  of  tl>c  time 
when  cities  and  boroughs  firft  came  to  be  reprefcnted  ;  fhew- 
ing  the  difference  between  the  king's  council  in  parliament, 
and  the  parliament  itfelf ;  in  which  he  has  removed  the  mif- 
takes  of  writers  who  had  confounded  them.  It  is  a  pity 
this  diflertation  is  not  printed  by  itfelf. 

Befides  his  colledions  for  his  hiftory  of  England,  he  \e(t 
behind  him,  in  manufcript,  J  Vindication  of  King  Charles 
the  Firji^  zvith  regard  to  the  Irijh  Majjacfe. 

Mr.  Carte  was  a  man  of  ftrong  conftitution^  laborious 
and  indefatigable  in  his  ftudies.  Dr.  Mangey,  who  was 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning,  faid,  that 
he  always  thought  he  could  fit  as  long  at  his  ftudies  as  any 
man,  till  he  came  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with  Mr.  Carte, 
^yho,  he  faid,  ufed  to  write  or  read  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing till  night,  only  allowing  himfelf  time  to  take  a  difti  or 
two  of  tea,  or  fomething  of  that  kind  ;  fo  that,  faid  the 
do£tor,  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  him  at  all.  When  his 
ftudies  of  the  day  were  over,  he  would  eat  heartily,  and  when 
he  was  in  company,  was  very  chearful  and  entertaining, 
having  nothing  morofe  or  referved  in  his  compofition. 

CARTERET  (John)  lord  vifcount  Carteret  and  earl 
of  Granville,  born  April  22,  1690,  was  the  fon  of  George 
lord  Carteret,  and  lady  Grace,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bath, 
(the  only  perfon  intrufted  by  king  Charles  the  fecond  and 
general  Monk,  in  the  arduous  affair  of  the  reftoraticn  of 
monarchy  and  epifcopacy)  who  was  created  lady  vifcountefs 
Carteret,  and  countefs  Granville,  by  George  I.  Jan.  17 15. 

At  his  father's  deceafe  he  was  only  four  years  and  five 
months  old.  His  lordfhip  was  carefully  educated  at  Weft- 
minfter  fchool,  where,  as  afterwards  at  Chrift-church  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  his  admirable  parts  enabled  him  to  make 
fo  quick  a  progrefs  in  learning,  that  he  was  much  efteemed 
in  both  thofe  flourifhing  feminaries,  as  a  great  ornament  to 
them  :  and  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  anceftors,  he  much 
indeared  himfelf  to  his  country  by  many  eminent  fervices.  In 
the  year  171 1,  he  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  peers, 
where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  defence  of  our  religion  and 
liberties,  and  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  proteftant  fuccefTion. 

On 
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\Jn  tnife  acceflion  of  king  George  tne  Firft  to  the  throne,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  baihfF 
of  theiflandof  Jerfey,  and  lord  lieutenant  arid  cuftosrotulo- 
riim  of  the  county  of  Devon. 
,  Jn  lyig  he  was  appointed  ambaflador  extraordinary,  and 
minifter  plenipotentiary  to  the  queen  of  Sweden  :  when,  by 
his  prudent  negociations,  he  removed  the  difficulties  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Britifti  fubje<Ss  in  the  Baltic,  procured 
fatisfadion  for  the  lofTes  they  had  fuftained,  and  intirely  re- 
newed the  antient  friendfliip  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
likewife  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark ; 
and  finally  adjufted  all  the  differences  in  the  north,  and  puc 
an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  fo  long  raged  between  Sweden, 
Ruffia,  Denmark,  and  the  king  of  Pruflia.  The  king  was 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  fuccefsful  negociations,  that,  on  his 
return,  he  appointed  him  his  ambafTador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  France :  but  when  he  had  received  his  inftruc- 
tions,  and  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  that  kingdom,  Mr. 
fecretary  Craggs  died,  and  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him 
in  that  office  J  and  in  March,  1721,  he  was  fworn  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  as  likewife  one  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

The  king  declaring,  in  the  year  1723,  that  fome  extraor- 
dinary affairs  called  him  abroad  for  the  fummer,  his  lordfhip 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juflices  for  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  the  government.  And,  by  his  majefty's  command, 
he  and  lord  Townfhend,  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at 
Hanover. 

Jjn  April,  1724,  there  being  feveral  removes  at  court, 
l^rd  Carteret  refigned  his  office  of  fecretary,  and  was  fuc- 
cjeeded  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and  was  at  the  fame  time 
confl:ituted  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftate  of  the  nation  before  he  went  ovtr, 
and  procured  Mr.  Wood's  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and 
farthings,  which  had  been  complained  of  as  a  great  griev- 
ance, to  be  revoked  ',  tho'  at  his  firfl  going  over,  he  figned 
a  proclamation,  offering  300/.  reward  tor  a  difcovery  of  the 
author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters.  Notwithftanding  this  be 
lived  in  great  friendfhip  with  Swift,  who  once  afked  him 
how  he  could  concur  in  fuch  a  meafure  j  to  which  his  excel- 
Jfoicy  replied,  in  the  words  of  Virgil, 
—  R^^ni  novitas  me  talia  cozlt 
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He  gratified  Swift  in  promoting  his  friend  Sheridan  and 
many  others.  This  celebrated  wit  ufed  to  remonftrate  with 
great  freedom  againft  fuch  meafures  as  he  difliked  -,  and  lord 
Carteret  having  gained  the  advantage  of  him  in  fome  dif- 
pute,  concerning  the  diftrefles  of  Ireland,  he  cried  out  in 
**  a  violent  paflion,  what  the  vengeance  brought  you  among 
'«  us?  get  you  gone,  get  you  gone.  Pray  God  Almighty  Dean  Swift, 
*«  to  fend  us  our  boobies  back  again".  P*  ^7©. 

In  the  year  1727,  when  the  king  took  his  laft  journey 
abroad,  on  which  he  died,  he  was  again  declared  one  of 
the  lords  juftices  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  government, 
during  his  abfence.  George  the  Second,  on  his  acceffion, 
was  again  gracioufly  pleafed  to  declare  him  lord  lieutenant 
and  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  This  fucceflive  appointment 
to  that  high  ftation  by  two  great  kings,  was  his  peculiar 
honour,  and  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people  of  that 
kingdom. 

The  many  good  lav;s  that  were  pafTed  during  his  vice- 
gerency,  for  the  fupport  and  honour  of  the  eftablifliment, 
the  relief  of  the  dillreffed,  the  employment  of  the  poor, 
the  increafe  of  tillage,  and  the  improvement  of  the  trade 
and  inland  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  fo  many 
monuments  to  pofterity  of  his  wife  adminiftration  :  and  the 
Iriih  will  ever  remember,  that  he  held  that  parliament, 
wherein  the  king  confented  to  the  appropriation  of  a  proper 
fund  for  the  encouragement  of  thefe  great  purpofes,  and  to 
remit  part  of  his  hereditary  revenue. 

After  he  had  continued  in  this  high  ftation  the  ufual  time, 
he  was  fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Dorfer,  1730;  and  from 
thence  had  no  public  employment  till  the  year  1742,  when 
he  was  again  declared  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
In  September  following,  he  was  fent  to  the  ftates  general, 
to  concert  meafures  with  them  in  that  very  critical  juncture, 
for  the  fupport  of  their  liberties,  and  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon caufe. 

In  1743  he  waited  on  the  king  to  Hanover,  and  attended, 
all  that  year,  the  campaign  in  Germany  ;  his  majefty  chiefly 
relying  on  his  councils.  During  this  time,  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Louifa  and  the  prince 
royal  of  Denmark,  wasfigned  by  him  and  the  baron  de  Soh- 
lenthall,  embaflador  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Denmark. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  the  year  following,  he 
fucceeded  to  the  titles  of  vifcount  Carteret  and  earl  Gran- 
ville.    At  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  he   reiigned  the 
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and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Harrington.  In  the  yea*^ 
1746,  on  the  merriorable  refignation  of  the  duke  of  New- 
caftle  and  lord  Harrington,  he  was  again  appointed  princi- 
pal fecretary  of  State  j  but  he  continued  only  two  or  three 
days  in  his  employment.  At  a  chapter  of  the  moft  noble 
order  of  the  garter,  held  at  Kenfington,  in  June  1749,  he 
was  elected  one  of, the  knights  companions,  together  with 
his  royal  highnefs  prince  George,  the  margrave  of  Anfpach, 
and  others;  and  was  inftalled  at  Windfor,  in  July  the  fol- 
-  lowing  year.  In  175I5  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  appoint 
him  prefident  of  his  moft  honourable  privy  council.  He  died 
Jan.  the  2d,   1763, 

CATHERINE,  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  was  born  of  low  and 
obfcure  parents  in  Livonia,  about  the  year  1684.  Her  youth 
was  fpent  in  fervitude,  in  attendance  on  the  children  of 
M.  Gluck,  fupcrintendant  of  Marienburgh.  When  fhe 
was  eighteen  years  of  agi?,  fhe  appeared  to  be  extremely 
handfome ;  and  a  Swedifli  corporal,  then  in  garrifon  there, 
fell  violently  in  love  with  her.  Matrimony  was  agreed  on 
between  them,  but  their  wifhes  were  fruftrated  by  the  fiege 
and  capture  of  Marienburgh,  by  the  Ruffians.  The  fair 
damfel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vicS^or,  velt^marefchal 
Czeremetoff,  in  whofe  houfe  (he  ftaid  five  or  fix  months. 
Here  fhe  was  feen  and  admired  by  prince  Menzikoft,  who 
begged  her  of  the  general. 

She  did  not  continue  long  with  the  prince,  for  the  Czar 
coming  one  day  to  dine  with  him,  obferved  her  amidft  a 
crowd  of  fervants  in  the  hall,  and  was  immediately  fl:ruck; 
with  her  beauty.  She  was  foon  afterwards  conducted  to  his 
palace,  where  he  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Grace^ 
eilablifhed  a  houfhold  for  her,  and  gave  her  cloaths,  money, 
furniture  and  fervants  according  to  his  fancy.  All  her  atten- 
tion  was  employed  in  ftudying  the  Czar's  humour,  and  in 
making  herfelf  agreeable  to  him,  in  which  fhe  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  he  married  her  privately,  and  afterwards  publicly, 
in  the  year  1711. 

She  attended  him  in  all  his  expeditions  ;  and  when  he  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Turks,  and  was  furrounded  by  them 
on  the  banks  of  Pruth  ;  by  her  advice,  adivity  and  addrefs, 
ihe  faved  him,  his  army,  and  his  empire  from  deftru<Stion, 

Peter,  who  was  naturally  grateful,  from  this  time  took 
every  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  affection  for  his  worthy 
ipoafdrt,  and  his  fenfe  of  her  fervices.    He  never  refolved  on 
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\i^'j  iWiportant  enterprife,  without  firft  confulting  her ;  fuc- 
cJfcfs  attended  him  in  every  thing,  and  the  court  of  Peterf- 
burgh  appeared  in  a  new  h'ght.  He  inftituted  the  new  order 
of  St.  Catherine  in  honour  of  her,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  her  love  and  fidelity  ;  which  he  gave  her  power  to  be- 
ftow  on  fuch  of  her  own  fex,  as  fhe  fhould  think  proper* 
He  had  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  performed  in  the 
year  1724,  with  the  greateft  fplendour  and  magnificence. 
And  at  his  death,  which  happened  the  year  following,  he 
chofe  her  his  fuccefibr,  and  intruded  to  her  all  the  great 
defigns  he  had  proje6^ed,  and  the  means  of  executing  them. 

Accordingly  when  fhe  had  paid  becoming  honours  to  her 
deceafed  hufband,  {he  took  all  proper  Ihps  to  fecure  the 
quiet  of  her  dominions,  to  find  out  the  revenues  of  the  cler^ 
gy,  and  to  fettle  the  fucceffion.  She  eftabliflied  the  academy 
of  fciences  at  Peterfburgh,  encreafed  her  marine,  and'  car- 
ried on  the  proje£l  of  difcovering  the  north-eafl:  palTage  to 
China.  But  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  three  months, 
fhe  died  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  behind 
her  two  princefles,  Anne  Petrowna,  married  to  the  duke 
of  Holflem  ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards  became  emprefs. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  account,  with  the  charader  given 
of  her  by  her  huiband,  the  immortal  Peter  the  Great. 

"  Although  the  inequality  of  our  ftations  was  great,  yet 
"  fo  far  am  I  from  ever  repenting  of  the  choice  I  have  made, 
«'  that  I  have  on  the  contrary,  by  marrying  Catherine, 
<'  found  my felf  poflefled,  not  only  of  an  emprefs  in  name, 
"  hut  of  one  in  reality,  for  magnanimity  and  good  under- 
*'  ftanding  ;  and  of  an  angel  in  human  form,  for  beauty  and 
^'  all  manner  of  virtue. 

"  She  embraced  the  Greek  religion  in  1 703,  and  has 
«'  ever  fince  (hewn  her  attachment  to  that  faith  ;  by  marks 
"  of  the  flrideft  piety  and  dei^otion ;  by  obferving  its  cuf- 
*'  tomary  fafts  witl^  a  more  rigid  fe verity,  than  any  of  the 
"  Rullians  do. 

*•  bhe  underftands  and  talks  the  Ruffian  language  to  per- 
*'  fedlion  :  fhe  is  judicioufly  politic,  and  by  an  admirable 
*'  timing  of  her  careiles,  knows  how  to  footh  my  mod  vio- 
*'  lent  paffions  intd  an  abfolute  cairn. 

"  She  fhews  a  courteous  and  afi:able  behaviour  to  all,  but 
<*  efpecially  to  my  foldiers  ;  and  upon  all  feftival  days,  will 
<«  condefcend  to  give  my  guards  brandy  with  her  own  hands. 

**  As  to  her  perfon,  Ihe  is  fomewhat  fhort,  thick  fet,  and 
<<  corpulent  j    vet,  notwithftanding,  (lie  is  perfectly  acrree- 
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**  able  and  handfome.     Though  it  was  not  for  any  of  tho/s 

*«  outward   endowments,  but  for  the    tranfcendent    virtues 

*'  of  her   mind)    and  her  confuramate  penetration,    that  I 

Hlftory  of    *'  ^^^^  mside  her  the  partner  of  my  royal  bed,  fuccellbr  to 

the  Ruffian"  ^Y  empire,  and    her    heirs  after  me ;  as   well    knowing, 

empire,       '«  that  only  fuch  defcendants  are  worthy  of  fuch  dominion, 

"  and  fo  great  inheritance.'* 

CECIL  (William,  Lord  Burleigh)  was  the  fon  of 
Richard  Cecil,  groom  of  the  robes,  yeoman  of  the  ward^ 
robes,  and  high  fherifF  of  the  county  of  Northampton.  He 
was  born  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  Sept.  1521. 

Having  been  educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  there,  his 
father  fent  him  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge  ;  where,* 
in  his  twentieth  year,  he  married  a  Sifter  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
tutor  to  king  Edward  Vlth.  He  removed  from  Cambridge 
to  Gray*s  Inn,  being  defigned  for  the  bar  ;  and  when  his 
iirft  wife  died,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir,  Anthony  Cook, 
king  Edward's  fchool- mailer.  This  lady  was  well  verfed  in 
the  Greek  and  latin  tongues,  and  though  he  was  twice  mar- 
ried very  young,  yet  marriage  did  not  interrupt  the  courfe 
of  his  ftudies,  cither  at  the  univerfity  or  inns  of  court. 
Both  of  his  wives  were  defcended  from  two  of  the  greatefl: 
fcholars  of  the  age,  and  his  rel^'tion  to  thefe  gentlemen  ra- 
ther advanced  than  hindred  his  learning.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  indefatigable  induftry,  and  foon 
became  eminent  in  his  profeiTion. 

When  the  duke  of  Somerfet  was  chofen  prote(9:or  to  his 
nephew  king  Edward  the  Vltb,  he  took  him  into  his  family, 
and  made  him  matter  of  requefts  (the  iirft  who  bore  that 
title  in  England)  and  in  the  fecond  year  of  that  king's  reign, 
cuftos  brevium  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  ;  in  the  third 
year  cuftos  rotulorum  of  FJncolnfhire;  in  the  fifth,  one  of 
the  principal  fecretaries  of  State.  He  was  alfo  knighted, 
fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  gar- 
ter. By  fome  writers  he  is  charged  with  ingratitude  to  this 
munificent  patron,  and  faid  to  be  concerned  in  his  fall.  The 
duke  of  Somerfet  fent  for  him,  before  he  was  apprehended, 
and  told  him,  he  doubted  of  fome  ill  meaning  againil  him. 
Cecil  replied,  if  he  were  not  in  fault,  he  might  truft  to  his 
innocence  :  if  he  were,  he  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  to  lament 
him . 

When  the  king  died,  he  was  one  of  the  privy  councel- 
lors  who  declared  for  lady  Jane   Grey ,  yet  queen  Mary 

never 
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tiever  refented  it  farther  than  by  dlfmifling  him  from  his  of- 
fices ;  and  towards  the  Jatter  end  of  her  reign,  fhe  often 
confuUcd  him.  He  kept  fair  with  her  minifters,  and  was 
very  much  refpe6ted  by  cardinal  Pool,  biftiop  Tonftall,  and 
Sir  vViiliam  Peters,  zealous  papifts,  for  his  great  wifdom. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  acceflion,  added  to  her  catho- 
lic councilors,  eight  proteftants.  Among  thefe  was  Sir 
William  Cecil,  whom  fhe  admitted  again  to  his  place  of 
fecretary  of  (bte,  and  made  him  mafter  of  the  court  of 
wards.  He  was  foon  after  unanimoufly  cholen  by  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  to  be  their  chancellor,  which  office 
had  been  vacant  ever  fmce  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pool.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  the  queen  held,  and 
of  all  the  following  parliaments  till  the  year  157 1,  when' 
be  was  created  a  baron  of  England,  by  the  name  of  William 
Cecil,  baron  of  Burleigh ;  in  confideration  of  his  fidelity 
and  fervices.  If  we  fkould  mention  all  the  occurrences  in 
that  glorious  reign,  in  which  he  was  concerned,  we  Ihould 
rather  feem  to  write  queen  Elizabeth's  life  than  Cecil's. 

When  age  and  diftempers  began  to  wafle  him,  and  he 
found  himfelf  unfit  for  bufinefs,  he  defired  her  majefly  to 
permit  him  to  lay  down  his  ofEces ;  on  which  fhe  vifited  and 
comforted  him,  and  continued  to  do  fo  during  his  laft  fick- 
nefs :  but  his  difeafe,  old  age,  was  fuch  as  no  remedies 
could  cure;  and  on  the  fourth  of  Auguft  1598,  he  quietly 
departed  this  life,  in  the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  one  fon,  by  his  firfl  wife  Mary  Cheek,  Thomas, 
created  earl  of  Exeter  by  king  James;  and  by  his  fecond 
wife,  Mildred  Coke,  he  had  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afcerwards  . 
earl  of  Salifbury,  who  fucceeded  him  in  all  his  ofBces.  He 
held  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England  twenty- 
feven  years  ;  and  though  he  detcfled  to  raife  an  eftate  by  bafe 
and  corrupt  means  ;  yet  he  increafed  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  by  induftry  and  frugality.  He  fufF^red  nothing 
to  be  fpent  but  for  the  queen's  honour,  the  defence  of  her 
realms,  and  the  relief  of  her  allies.  He  looked  flriftly, 
yet  net  over  rigidly,  to  the  farmers  of  the  public  revenues. 
He  u fed' to  fay,  he  never  liked  that  the  treafury  fhould^ 
like  thefpleen,  grow  too  great,  whilft  the  reflof  the  mem- 
bers languifhed  and  pined  away.  He  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich both  prince  and  people,  faying  often,  nothing  is  truly 
for  the  prince's  profit  which  is  not  for  his  honour. 

In  the  management  .of   the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  he 
would  have  no  rents  of  land  raifed,  nor  old  tenants  turned 
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out:  which  rule  he  obferved  likewife  in  his  private  eftate. 
But  to  draw  his  character  at  large,  and  do  it  juftice,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined. 

As  to  his  writings,  he  is  reckoned,  by  Hollinfhed, 
amongft  the  hiftorians  of  the  Englifh  nation.  He  wrote  two 
poems  in  Latin,  on  the  death  of  Margaret  Nevil,  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  queen  Catherine.  They  were  printed 
zmong^  the  Car mlna  Suffolcfrairum,  Lond.  ^to,  1552. 

A  Latin  poem  in  memory  of  Thomas  Chaloner,  knight. 

A  preface  to  queen  Catherine's  book,  entitled,  Lamenta- 
iionof  a  Sinner^  Lond.  J2mo,  1548. 

Preempts  cr  DireSIions  for  the  well  ordering  and  Carriage 
cf  a  Man's  Life,  1637.  Harleian  Cat,  vol,  ?.  f,  755. 

Meditations  on  the  Death  of  his  Lady, 

A  Meditation  on  the  State  of  England^  during  the  Reign  of 
^een  Elizabeth, 

He  wrote  anfwers  to  many  libels  againft  the  queen  and 
government,  the  titles  of  many  of  which  are  now  loft  5 
fome  are  faid  to  be  extant  in  print,  more  in  manufcript.  He 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  a  thin  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  the  punifhments  infli6i:ed  upon  the  Roman  catholics,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  is  called,  The  Execution  of 
yji/iice  in  England^  for  maintenance  of  public  and  Chriflian 
Peace,  againji  certain  Stirrers  of  Seditions  and  Adherents  to 
the  Traytors  and  Efmnies  cf  the  Realm,  without  any  Perfecu- 
tiw  of  them  for  ^ejiions  of  Religion,  as  is  falfely  reported, 
t^c,  Lond,  1583.  7.d  Edition, 

He  drew  up  alfo  a  great   number  of  pedigrees,  fome  pf 
which  are  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth,  particularly  the  genealogies  of  the  kings 
of  England,  from  William   the  Conqueror,  to  Edward  the 
Walpole's    Fourth;   of  queen   Anne  Bullen,  and   of  feveral  princely 
Cat.  houfes  in  Germany. 

A  colIe£lion  of  his  flatc  papers  were  publlfhed  by  S.  Haynes, 
1740.     And  a  continuation  of  them  by  Mr.  Murdin,   1760. 

\  CELLARIUS   (Christopher)   was  born  the  twenty- 

fecond  of  November,  1638,  at  Smalcalde,  a  little  town  in 
Franconia.  His  father,  of  the  fame  name,  was  minifter  of 
the  town,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Zehners,  was  daughter 
of  the  famous  divine,  Joachim  Zehners.  He  came  of  a 
family  in  which  learning  feems  to  have  been  hereditary; 

When  he  was  three  years  old  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  his  father,  but  his  mother  took  care  of  his  education. 

He 


He  began  hi|.  ftudies  in  the  college  of  Smalcalde,  and  he 
there  made  fuch  great  progrefs,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
that  it  was  found  proper  at  eighteen  years  of  age  to  remove 
him  to  Jena^  to  finifii  his  ftudies  in  that  yniverfity.  Ke 
ft^yed  three  years  in  this  place,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  claffical  learning  under  Bofms,  to  philofophy  under  Bech- 
toan,  to  the  oriental  languages  under  Frifchmuth,  and  to 
nfiathematics  under  Welgelius.  In  1659  he  quitted  Jena 
to  go  to  Gieilen,  to  ftudy  divinity  there  under  Peter  Haberr 
korn.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Jena  to  continue  his  ftu- 
dies, and  took  his  do6tor's  degree  there  in  1666.  The  year 
following  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  Hebrew  and  moral  phi- 
Jofophy  at  Weiflenfels,  and  he  filled  thi?  charge  for  feven 
years  with  great  credit  and  applaufe. 

In  1673  he  was  called  to  V/eymar,  to  be  re6kor  of  the 
college  there.  I^e  kept  this  ernployment  three  years,  and 
quitted  it  for  another  of  the  fame  kind  at  Zeits.  After  two 
years  ftay  here,  the  college  of  Merfbourg  was  offered  to  him, 
which  he  accepted.  His  learning,  his  abilities,  and  his  di- 
Jigence  fpon  rendered  this  college  famous,  and  df^w  a  great 
number  of  ftudents  5  and  the  place  was  fo  agreeable  to  him^ 
that  he  determined  to  tnd  his  days  hers  ;  but  providence  dif- 
peded  pf  him  othefwife.  For  the  king  of  Pruffia  having 
founded  a  univerfity  at  Hall,  in  1693,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  be  profeftbr  of  eloquence  and  hiftory  in  it.  Here  he 
icompofcd  a  great  part  of  his  works. 

His  great  application  ihortened  his  diy^^  and  haftened  or} 
the  irrhrmities  of  old  age.  He  was  a  long  time  afflicted 
with  the  ftonCj  but  he  never  could  b^  perfuaded  to  apply 
for  affiftance  from  medicine.  He  died  the  fourth  of  June^ 
J 707,  in  the  fixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  publiflied  very  good  editions  of  above  twenty  Latin 
jind  Greek  authors.  And  if  w&  (hould  give  an  e^a6t  cata- 
logue of  his  own  works,  it  would  be  amazing,  and  fliew 
what  a  furprifing  paffion  he  had  for  ftudy.  Indeed  it  is  faid 
pf  him,  that  he  would  fpend  whole  days  and  nights  together 
in  it,  without  any  attention  to  the  care  of  his  health,  or  the 
calls  of  nature.  But,  notwithftanding  he  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  yet  he  publiftied  nothing  in  hafte,  nothing  but 
what  was  quite  corre(Sl  and  finiftied,  and  what  was  like  wife 
of  great  utility.  His  works  relate  chiefly  to  grammar,  to 
geography,  to  hiftory,  and  to  the  oriental  languages.  As 
they  are  fo  very  numerous,  we  ftiall  only  fet  down  fome  of 
JChemoft  confiderable  of  them. 
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r.  ALaitn*Gramrnar^inGerman,^vo,Merfiourg^  1 689, 
ivhich  has  gone  through  feveral  editions  fince. 
^V;''  2.  Antibarbarus  Latinus^  five  de  Latinitate  media  l^Hri' 
'  'fima  atatis^  i2mo,'yena  it'j'j,  and  in  many  editions  after- 
wards. Before  he  publiflied  this  book,  Glaus  BorricHius 
had  publilhed,  at  Copenhagen,  a  work  entitled,  Cogitationes 
de  vartis  UngUiS  Latino:  cctatibus^  i^c,  Cellarius  had  not 
feen  this  before  the  publication  of  his  own  ;  and  his  reading 
of  it  afterwards,  was  the  occafion  of  his  making  an  addition 
to  it,  under  the  title  of 

3.  Cura  pojieriores  de  Barbar'ifmis  ^  Idiotifmis  Sermonls 
Latini.Jentty   1686,   l2rr.o, 

4.  Orthographia  Latina  ex  vetuftis  mmumentisy  hoc  eji  num^ 
mtSy  marmoribus^  (ffc,  excerpta  digejia^  mvifque  ohfervationl* 
bus  illuftrata,  Halte,  in  Svo.  1700  and  1704. 

5.  Htjloria  univerfalis  breviter  ac  perfpicue  expoftta^  in 
antiquam  ^  medii  Mvi  ac  noixam  divija^  cum  notis  perpetuis. 
Jena^   17G3, /«  3  W.  I2wi?, 

6.  ColleSianea  Hijlorice  Samaritance^  quotquot  inveniri  po- 
tuerunt,  Ciza,  J 688,  ^.to.  He  had  a  defign  of  writing  a 
compleat  hiftory  of  the  Samaritans,  but  for  want  of  materi- 
als was  forced  to  give  it  up.  He  collected  together  what  he 
could  find  relating  to  their  manners,  religion,  &c.  which 
he  hath  given  in  this  work. 

7..  Hi/ioria  Gentis  ^  Religionis  Sarnarltana  ex  nova  Sichc" 
mitarumepijiola  au^a.  Halce^   1699,  in/^to. 

8.  Grammatica  Hehraa  in  tabulis  Synopticis  una  cum  con- 
filio  24  horis  difcendi  linguam  SanSIam,     To  which  he  added 

Rabbinifmus^  Jive    injiitutio  Grammatica  pro   legcndis  Rabbi- 
norum  Scriptis.  Cizie,  ^to.  1684. 

9.  Canones  de  Lingua  San^£C  Idiotifmis,  ^to.  Cizit  16 J g* 

10.  Siiagraphia  Philologia  Sacra ^  cum  etymologico  radi- 
cum  deperditarum  ex  aliis  Unguis^  Arabicd  praferiimy  refli" 
iutarum.  in  ^to*  Ciz^e,    1678. 

1 1 .  Chaldaifmus^  five  Gram?natica  nova  lingua  Cbaldaica^ 
iffc,  Cizay  1685,  ^to, 

12.  Porta  Syria^  five  Grammatica  Syriaca.  Ciza^ 
1682,   4.to, 

13.  Hora  Samaritana  5  hoc  efi  excerpta  Pentateuchi  Sa- 
maritica  verfionis  cum  tranfiatione  Latina  ^  notis  perpetuisy  ^ 
Grammatica  Samaritana  copiofis  illufirata  exemplisy  ^  tandem 
Gloffarium  pur^e  SamariticarumvQcum.    Ciza,   1682,  in  ^to, 

14.  Ifagog^  in  linguam  Arabicam,  Cizay  ^to,   1 686. 

His  works  in  geography  are  well  known,  are  very  cor- 
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fc<3,  and  are  excellent  helps  to  the  underftanding  of  ancient 
authors.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  author  and 
his  works,  confult  J.  G.  Walchius's  difcourfe  of  his  life 
arid  writings,  prefixed  to  his  Dijfertationes  Jcackmica^  pub- 
lifhed^at  Leipfic,  1712,  8vo. 

CHARKE  (Charlotte)  was  youngeft  daughter  of  thecompanion 
celebrated  Laureat   Colley  Cibber,    Efq;    and  fifter  to  Mr.  to  t*^' PW- 
Theophilus  Cibber.      At   eight   years  old   fhe   was  put  to^^"^*"* 
fchool,  but  had  an  education  beftowed   on  her  more  fuita- 
bJe  to  a  boy  than  to  one  of  the  fofter  fex  ;  and   as  fhe  grew 
up  fhe  followed  the  fame  plan,  being  much  more  frequently 
in  the  flable  than  in  the  bed-chamber,  and  fully  miftrefs  of 
the  handling  of  a  curry-comb,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  a  needle.  Her  very  amufements  all  tpok  the  fame  maf- 
.  culine  turn,  fhooting,  hunting,  riding  races,  and  digging  in 
a'garden  being  ever  her  favourite  exercifes. 

She  alfo  relates  an  a£l  of  her  prowefs  when  a  meer  child, 
in  protecting  the  houfe  when  in  expectation  of  an  attack 
from  thieves,  by  the  firing  of  piftols  and  blunderbufles  out 
at  the  windows.  All  her  anions  feem  to  have  had  a  boyifh 
mifchievoufncfs  in  ihem,  and  fhe  fometimes  appears  to  have 
fun  great  rifque  of  ending  them  with  the  mofl  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

This  wild nefs,  however,  was  put  fome  check  to  by  her 
marriage,  when  very  young,  with  Mr.  Richard  Charke,  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin,  immediately  after  which 
fhe  launched  into  the  billows  of  a  flormy  world,  in  which 
^fhe  was,  through  the  whole  remainder  of  her  life,  buffeted 
about  without  ever  once  reaching  a  peaceful  harbour.  Her 
hji^and*s  infatiable  paflion  for  women  very  foon  gave  her 
jufl  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  and  in  a  fliort  time  appears  to  have 
occafioned  a  feparation. 

She  then  applied  to  the  ftage,  apparently  from  inclination 
as  well  as  neceiTity,  and  opened  with  the  little  part  of 
Mademoifelle  in  the  Provoked  Wife,  in  which  fhe  met 
with  all  the  fuccefs  (he  could  expeCl:.  From  this  fhe  rofe  m 
her  fecond  and  third  attempts  to  the  capital  characters  of 
Alicia  in  Jane  Shore,  and  Andromache  in  the  Diftrefs'd  Mo- 
ther, in  which,  notwithftanding  the  remembrance  of  Mrs. 
Porter  and  MrsOldfield,  (he  met  with  great  indulgence  from 
the  audience,  and  being  remarkable  for  reading  well,  was 
fuffered  to  go  on  upon  fudden  emergencies  to  read  characters 
of  no  lefs   importance  than   thofe  of  Cleopatra  and  queen 
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Elizabeth.  She  was  after  this  engaged  at  i  good  filar}'  irfd' 
fufficient  fupply  of  very  confldei-ablo  parts  at  ^^^  theatre  itl'^ 
the  Haymarketj  and  after  that  at  Drury-Lafie.  ]ri  a  wortJ^  *' 
fhe  feemed  well  fettledj  and  llksly  to  haVe  made  no  inglof* 
t'ious  figure  in  theatrical  life,  had  not  that  want  of  confidera- 
tion  and  urtgoverriable  impetuoftty  of  pafllions  which  rtiii 
through  all  her  adiioop^  induced  her  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Fleetwood,  the  then  manager^  whom  fhe  not  only  left  on  al 
fudden  without  any  notice  gtven^  but  even  vented  her  fpleen 
againft  him  in  public,  by  the  writing  a  little  dramatic  farce^ 
Called,  The  Art  ef  Manigeimfit  ^  and  though  that  gentleman 
not  only  forgave  that  injury,  and  t-eflored  her  to  her  formef 
ftatbn,  yet  (he  acknowledges  that  (he  afterwards  very  un- 
igratefully  left  him  a  fecond  time^  on  a  caufe  irt  which  he 
tould  incur  no  fhare  of  blame. 

Her  adventures  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  are  nothing 
but  one  variegated  fcene  of  pitiable  diftrefTes,  of  a  kind 
■Which  no  one  can  be  a  ftl-anger  to  who  has  either  feen  or 
itad  the  accounts  of  thofe  moft  wretched  of  ail  human  beings^ 
the  members  of  a  meer  flroling  company  of  adors  5  we  {hall 
therefore  be  excufed  the  entering  into  particulars.  In  1755  - 
fhe  came  to  London,  where  fhe  publifhed  the  narrative  of 
her  own  lifi",  whether  the  profits  of  her  book  enabled  l:er  td 
fubfift  for  the  fhort  remainder  of  her  life,  without  the  feek- 
V  ing  for  farther  adventures  is  uncertain.     'Death,  however^ 

put  a  period  to  it,  and  thereby  to  one  continued  courfe  of 
mifery,  the  evident  confequence  of  folly^  imprudence  and 
abfurdity,  fometime  ih  the  year  175^. 

^   lg  CHARLES  V.  (Emperor  and  king  of  Spain)  was  fort  of 

Morerl.  Philip  the  firfl,  archduke  of  Auftria,  and  of  Jane  queen  of 
Caftile.  Fie  was  born  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24.,  "1506,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  15 17.  Two  years  after- 
W2.rds  hfe  was  chofen  emperor  at  Frankfort,  after  the  death 
of  Maximilian  his  grandfather.  He  was  a  great  warrior 
and  politician  1  and  his  ambition  was  not  fatisfied  with  the 
many  kingdoms  and  provinces  he  polTefTed,  for  he  is  fup- 
pofed  with  reafon  to  afpire  at  univerfal  empire.  - 

He  is  faid  lo  have  fought  fixty  battles,  in  nioflof  which  h© 
was  victorious.  He  took  the  king  of  France  (Francis  the  Jfl.) 
prifoner,  and  ^M  him  his  liberty  on  very  hard  terms  ;  yet 
afterwards,  when  the  people  of  Ghent  revolted,  he  afked 
leave  to  pals  through  his  dominions  ;  and  tho'  the  generous 
kii%  thus  had  him  in  his  power,  a«d  had  an  opportunity  of 
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rtVjBi^gibg  his  ill  treatment,  yet  he  feceiyecj  ahd  attended 
him  with  all  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  facked  Rome  and 
took  the  pope  prifoner ;  and  the  cruelties  which  his  army 
exerclfed  there,  are  faid  to  exceed  thofe  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  Yet  the  pioujs  emperor  went  Into  mourning 
on  account  of  this  conqueft ;  forbad  the  ringing  of  bells  ; 
commanded  proceffions  to  be  made,  and  prayers  to  be  offer- 
ed up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pope,  his  prifoner  ;  yet  did 
not  inflict  the  leaft  punifhment  on  thofe  who  treated  the 
holy  father  and  the  holy  fee  with  fuch  inhumanity. 

He  is  accufed  by  fome  Romifh  writers  of  favouring  the 
Lutheran  principles,  which  he  might  eafily  have  extirpated. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  found  his  account  in  the  divifions  which 
that  fe(9:  occafioned  ;  and  he  for  ever  made  his  advantage  of 
them ;  fometimes  againft  the  pope,  fometimes  againft 
France,  and  at  other  times  againft  the  empire  itfelf.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  made  fifty  different  journies  into 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  France,  England  and 
Africa.  Though  he  had  been  fuccefsful  in  many  unjufl  enter- 
prizes,  yet  his  laft  attempt  on  Metz,  which  he  befieged  with 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  was  very  juft  and  very  unfuccefsful. 

From  this  time  he  became  difgufted  with  the  world,  and 
refolved  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  days  in  religious  retirement. 
He  refigned  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  his 
fon  Philip,  and  retreated  to  a  convent  of  Hieronimites,  near 
Palenca  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  where  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  Sept.  21,   155^. 

His  abdication  is  a  very  fingular  circumftance,  and  very  dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
him  to  it :  but  the  moft  probable  is,  that  fome  compunc- 
tions of  confcience  drove  him  to  folltude,  in  order  to  expiate  ;*• 
by  the  exercifes  of  penance,  the  evils  he  had  brought  upon  " 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  to  prepare  for  death.  Among 
other  a6ls  of  penance  he  did  not  forget  flagellation.  The 
fcourge  he  made  ufe  of,  tlntSlured  with  his  blood,  was  pre- 
ferved  as  a  kind  of  relick  among  the  monuments  of  the 
Auftrian  piety.  But  he  was  not  fo  entirely  wraped  up  in 
devotion  as  to  forbear  all  amufemeBts  ;  for  he  ufed  to  ride 
on  horfeback,  to  drefs  his  garden,  to  make  watches,  and 
to  divert  himfelf  with  experiments  in  mechanics.  And  it 
is  related  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  tafted  more  fatisfa£liori 
in  his  folitude  in  one  day,  than  in  all  the  triumphs  of  his 
former  reign.     He  was  a  great  proficient  in  modern  langua-r 
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gcs,  and  very  fond  of  learned  men,  particularly  thofe  who 
excelled  in  hiftory. 

.  It  is  related,  when  he  was  in  Italy,  that  beinfr  told  that 
Guiccardini  attended  his  levee,  he  gave  immediate  orders' 
for  his  being  admitted  into  his  drefling  room,  and  converfed 
with  him  for  fome  time.  Upon  which  a  murmur  arofe. 
among  feveral  perlons  of  quality,  and  officers  of  the  army, 
who  for  many  days  together  had  been  defiring  an  audience, 
and  could  not  obtain  the  honour.  The  emperor  being  told 
of  this,  took  Guiccardini  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the 
drawing  room,  and  thus  addrelTed  the  company ;  Gentle- 
men, I  can  create  an  hundred  nobles,  and  as  many  officers 
in  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  produce  fuch  an  hiftorian,  there- 
fore be  not  furprifed  that  I  fhould  admit  him  before  you. 

Some  writers  affirm,  that  he  hioifelf  was  an  hiftorian, 
and  that  in  imitation  of  Julius  Csefar,  he  compofed  the  me- 
moirs of  his  own  reign,  in  the  P'rench  tongue.  But  it  does 
not  appear  clearly  that  this  book  was  ever  printed. 

CHARLES  XII.  (King  of  Sweden)  a  man,  the  mod 
extraordinary,  perhaps,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World, 
was  born  in  the  year  1682.  At  fix  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  from  the  women,  and  was  made  to  read  PufFendorf *s 
introdu£lion  to  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  He  afterwards  learned 
the  German  language  to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  fpoke  it 
as  weli  as  his  mother  tongue. 

At  feven  years  of  age  he  could  manage  a  horfe,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  moft  violent  exercifes.  He  difcovered  an  in- 
vincible obftinacy  in  his  temper ;  the  only  way  to  gain  upon 
him  was  to  touch  his  honour  :  the  name  of  glory  could  ob- 
tain any  thing  of  him.  He  had  a  great  averfion  to  learn 
Latin  ;  but  when  they  told  him  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Poland  underftood  it,  he  foon  applied  himfelf  to  that 
language,  and  retained  fo  much  of  it  as  enabled  him  to 
fpeak  it  all  the  reft  of  his  life  j  but  he  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  after  the  fame  manner,  to  learn  French. 

As  foon  as  he  had  fome  little  knowledge  in  Latin,  they 
made  him  tranflate  Junius  Curtius,  the  fuhje(St  of  which 
book  took  his  fancy.  The  perfon  who  explained  this  au- 
thor to  him,  having  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  Alexan- 
der^ I  think,  fays  the  prince,  that  1  would  be  like  him  : 
but,  fays  the  other,  he  lived  but  two  and  thirty  years.  Ah  ! 
replies  he,  and  is  not  that  enough,  when  one  has  conquered 
kingdoms  ^.,*  . 
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His  father,  Charles  XI.  died  when  he  wa^  fifteen  yearS 
old,  at  which  age  the  laws  of  Sweden  fix  the  majority  df 
their  kings.  But  Charles  XL  put  off  the  majority  of  his 
fon  till  he  {hould  come  to  be  eighteen,  and  left  him  under 
the  guardianihip  and  regency  of  Eduiga  Eleonery,  dowager 
of  Charles  X.  She  kept  the  king,  her  grandfon,  as  much 
as  fhe  could,  from  intermedling  with  bulinefs.  The  young 
prince  ufually  palled  his  time  in  hunting  or  reviewing  his 
troops.  ^^^ 

One  day,  in  the  fame  year  in  v/hich  his  father  died,  when 
he  had  been  taking  a  review  of  feveral  regiments,  and  Piper^ 
the  counfellor  of  ftate,  ftood  by  him,  the  king  appeared 
to  be  immerled  in  thought.  Piper  took  the  liberty  of  en-, 
quiring  into  the  fubjedt.  I  am  thinking,  anfwers  he,  that 
I  am  capable  of  commanding  thofe  brave  fellows  yonder, 
and  dont  care  that  either  they  or  I  fliould  receive  orders* 
from  a  woman.  The  king  having  thus  expreffed  his  wifH  ' 
to  reign,  in  three  days,  the  ftates  conferred  the  government 
upon  him. 

The  beginning  of  his  adminiftration  did  not  raife  any  fa- 
vourable ideas  of  him.  He  appeared,  both  to  foreigners' 
and  to  Swedes,  as  a  perfon  ot  a  mean  capacity.  But  the 
ftorm  which  gathered  round  him,  gave  him  foon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  his  real  charadler.  Three  powerful 
princes,  viz,  Frederic,  K.  of  Denmark ;  Auguftus,  elector 
of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland  ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  Czar 
of  Mufcovy,  confpired  his  ruin  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant. 

The  preparations  of   thefe  enemies    alarmed    the  king's 
council,. and   they  deliberated   upon  them  in   his  prefence; 
and  as  fome  of  them  were  propofing  to  divert  the  ftorm  by 
negociations ;  Charles,  rifmg  from   his  feat  with  an  air  of 
gravity  and  refolution,    faid,  I  am   refolved  never  to  enter 
upon  an  unjuft  war,  nor  put  an    end  to  a  juft  one  but  by 
the  deftruction  of  my  enemies.     My  refolution   is  fixed.     I 
will  attack  the  firft  who  {hall  declare  againft  me;  and  whea 
I  have  conquered  him,  I  may  hope   to  ftrike  a    terror  into 
the  reft.     Thcfe  words  aftonifhed  all    the  old   councellors, 
and  they  received  his  orders   for   the  v/ar  with   admiration.' 
They  were  ftiil  more  furprifed    when  they  faw  him,  of  i  ^ 
fudden,  renounce  all  the  moft  innocent  amufements  of  youth. 
He  had   been  fond  of  gaiety  and  drefs,  but  was  ever   aftel:   . 
clad  like  a  common  foldier:  he  reduced  his  table  to  the  ut-  ' 
moft  frugality,  drank   nothing  but  pure  water,   renounced 
all  converfatLon  with  the   fair  fex  j  and  full  of  the  idea  of 
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Alexander  and  C^ar,  he  propor(^d  to  imitate  thofe  iMo  con- 
querors in  every  thing  but  their  vices. 

Having  fettled  order  and  regularity  in  his  dominions,  he 
iet  out  for  his  firft  campaign  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1700. 
He  left  Stockholm,  and  never  after  returned  thither.  The 
king  of  Dcninark  had  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the  duke  o^ 
Holflein,  had  taken  the  caftle  of  Gottorp,  and  was  befieg- 
ing  in  perfon^  the  town  of  Tonningen,  Charles  himfclf 
commanded  the  Swedifh  fleet;  with  which,  being  joined 
by  thirty  Englifli  and  Dutch  men  of  war,  he  went  to  attack 
the  Danifh  fleet,  which  declined  the  engagement,  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  drawing  fo  near  Cppenhagen,  as 
to  throw  fome  bombs  into  the  town.  The  king,  in  a  fud- 
den  tranfport,  faid,  What  if  we  fhould  lay  hold  of  the  op- 
,   '  portunity  of  making  a  defcent,  and   befiege  Copenhagen  by 

land,  whilft  it  is  blocked  up  by  fea  ?  The  propofition  was 
admired  and  approved. 

He  debarked  with  5000  men^  and  flinging  himfelf  into 
the  water,  followed  by  his  troops,  he  carried  the  poft  of 
Humblebeck,  notwithftanding  the  refiftance  of  his  enemies. 
The  king,  who  had  never  before  hcaxd  a  difcharge  of  muf- 
kets  loaden  with  ball,  afked  a  gentleman  who  ilood  near 
him,  amidft  a  fhower  of  mufket  fhot,  what  whiftling  that 
was  which  he  had  in  his  ears  ?  'Tis  the  noiP^  of  the  mufket 
ball  which  they  fire  upon  you,  the  gentleman  replied. 
*'  That's  right,  fays  the  king,  henceforward  it  fliall  be  my 
«  mufic." 

The  king  of  Denmark  feeing  the  Baltic  covered  with  his 
enemies  fiiips,  a  young  conqueror,  already  matter  of  Zea- 
land, and  ready  to  take  pofl'eflfion  of  his  capital  ;  finifhed  a 
treaty  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  Swede  made  his  defcent. 

Thus  Charles  XII.  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  began  and 
ended  this  war  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  He  had  already  given 
orders  for  his  army  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  when  he  re- 
ceived advice  that  Narva  was  befieged  by  ieo,000  Mufco* 
vites.  He  now  refolved  to  march  againfl:  the  Czar,  notwith- 
ftanding the  rigour  of  the  fea(on.  The  whole  Swedifh 
army  was  no  more  than  20,000  ;  but  when  Charles  found 
himfelf  before  the  pofts  of  the  enemy,  he  had  only  with 
him  8000  men.  With  thefe  he  attacked  them,  before  they 
had  time  to  learn  with  how  fmall  a  number  they  had  to  en- 
gage ;  and  with  the  iofs  of  1500  men,  entirely  routed  and 
difperfed  that  immenfe  army,  and  gain«d  one  of  the  m oft 
lignal  vidlories  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  hiflory.     The 
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^lufcovitcs  attributed  this  fyrprifing  event  to  forcery,  to  dia- 
%)lical  influence  and  enchantment. 

•  Charles  having  pafled  his  winter  at  Narva,  in  the  fpring 
follovi^ing  marched   to  Riga,  againft  the  Saxons,  entrenched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Duna.     He  pafled  his  army  by  a  ftrat4*i 
gem,  attacked  the  Saxons,  forced  them  in   all  their  poft$u( 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them*     He  purfued  hi^ 
conquefts  as   far  as  where  the  diet  of  Poland  was  fitting, 
where  he  made  them  declare  the  throne  of  Poland  vacant, 
and  eled   Staniflaus  their    king.      And  afterwards  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  sreateft  part  of  Sa){ony,  he  required 
Auguftus  to  renounce  tne  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge Staniflaus. 

Auguftus,  in  hopes  that  bis  prefence  might  foften  tlie 
king  of  Sweden,  fet  out  for  Gunterfdorf,  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  him  without  any  ceremony.  Charles  was  ia 
jack-boots,  with  a  piece  of  black  tafFety  tied  round  his  neck 
inftead  of  a  craVat ;  his  cloaths  were,  as  ufual,  made  of  a 
coarfe  blue  cloth^  with  brafs  buttons  :  he  had  a  lone  fword 
by  his  fide,  which  had  ferved  him  in  the  battle  of  Narva, 
and  upon  the  pommel  of  which  he  would  often  lean.  The 
converfation  turned  wholly  upon  thofe  great  boots ;  Charles 
told  Auguftus,  he  had  not  laid  them  afide  for  fix  years,  except 
when  he  went  to  fleep.  Thefe  trifles  were  the  fole  dif- 
courfe  between  two  kings,  one  of  whom  had  difpoflHIed 
the  other  of  a  crown.  They  dined  together  feveral  times 
afterwards :  Charles  always  afFeded  to  give  the  right  hand 
to  king  Auguftus  j  but  was  fo  far  from  foftening  the  rigour 
of  his  demands,  that  he  obliged  him  to  fend  Staniflaus  the 
jewels  and  records  of  the  crown,  and  to  write  him  a  letter 
of  congratulation  on  his  acceflion. 

Charles  having  reduced  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Po- 
land, having  humbled  the  emperor,  given  laws  to  the 
empire,  and  protected  the  Lutheran  religion,  prepared  to 
leave  the  pleafures  of  Saxony,  and  to  penetrate  into  Mufcovy 
and  dethrone  the  Czar.  He  quickly  obliged  the  Mufco- 
vites  to  abandon  Poland,  purfued  them  into  their  own 
country,  gained  many  advantages,  and  won  feveral  battles. 

The  Czar  was  inclined  to  peace,  and  ventured  fome  pro- 
pofals :  but  Charles,  who  had  not  been  ufed  to  grant  peace 
to  his  enemies  but  in  their  capital  cities,  only  anfwered,  "  I 
*'  will  treat  with  the  Czar  at  Mofcow".  When  this  haugh- 
ty anfwer  was  reported  to  the  Czar,  "  my  brother  Charles, 
««  fays   he,  flill  afFeds  to  a£l  the  Alexander,  but  I  flatter 
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*«  myfelf  he  will  not  find  a  Darius  in  me".     And  the  event 
anfwered  accordingly :    For    in    the  inemorable   battle   of 
•   Pultowa,  the  Swedifh  army  was  intirely  conquered   and  de- 
;    ftroyed  j  and  Charles  loft,  in  that  decifive  day,  the  fruit  of 
nine  years  pains,  and  almoft  an  hundred  battles.     He  pafled 
the  Borifthenes  with  a  little  troop,  then  went  to  Ocrakow, 
and  from  thence  to  Bender;  near  which  place  he   built  a 
houfe,    and   intrenched  himfelf.      He  had  with   him  1800 
men,  who  were  al!  cloathed  and  fed,  both  they  and  their 
horfes,  at  the  expence  of  the  grand  fenior.     From  the  firft 
moment  of  his  repairing  to  the  Turkifh  territories,  he  laid 
the  defign  of  turning  the  Ottoman  arms  upon  his  enemies  ; 
and  is  faid  to   have  had  a  folemn  promife  from  the  grand 
vizier  to  be  carried  into  Mufcovy,  with  200,000  men. 

Whilft  he  continued  at  Bender,  he  infenfibly  acquired  a 
tafte  for  books.  He  read  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and 
Racine,  and  the  works  of  Defprcaux  ;  his  fatyrs  he  had  no 
relifh  for,  but  he  much  admired  his  other  works.  When  he 
read  that  paflage,  in  which  the  author  makes  Alexander  a 
fool  and  a  madman,  he  tore  out  the  leaf.  He  would  fome- 
times  too,  play  at  chefs  :  but  as  foon  as  he  had  recovered 
his  wound,  and  was  able  to  mount  a  horfe,  he  renewed  his 
ufual  fatigues,  tiring  three  horfes  a  day,  and  exerci/ing  his 
'  Toldiers.  Thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  gain  his  favour  attended 
him,  and  were  all  day  long  in  their  boots.  One  morning, 
going  into  the  houfe  of  his  chancellor,  and  finding  in  the 
antichamber  feveral  pair  of  fhoes,  he  threw  them  all  into 
the  fire,  and  went  his  way.  When  the  chancellor  perceived 
the  fmell  of  the  burnt  leather,  and  inquired  into  the  rcafon 
of  It,  "  What  a  ftrange  king  is  this,  faid  he, .  tiiat^this 
*'  chancellor  muft  always  be  booted."  •^wc^rfl 

Charles's  intereft  at  length  prevailed  in  the  feraglio,'  and 
the  fultan  gave  orders  to  fall  upon  the  Mufcovites  with 
200,000  men.  The  Czar,  upon  the  news  of  the  Turkifh 
preparations,  left  Mofcow  ;  and,  with  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  marched  to  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  On  a  fudden, 
he  found  his  army  deftitute  of  provifionsV"  and  'without 
forage,  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  5  with  that  river  behind 
him,  150,000  Turks  before  him,  and  40,000  Tartars  bar- 
raffing  him  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Reduced  ta  this 
^  extremity,  he  faid  publickly,"  I  am  at  leaft  in  as  bad  a 

*<  cafe  as  my  brother  Charles  was  at  Pultowa."      t;    ■    -;; 

When  it  was  {een  that  the  two  armies  muft  inevitably  cn- 

gage,  an  cxprefs  was  fent  to  the  king  of  Sweden  j -Wlio-fet 
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out  that  moment  from  Bender,  followed  bf  forty  officers  ; 
and  enjoying  by  anticipation  the  pleafure  of  fighting  the  em- 
peror of  Mofcovy.  But  the  Czar,  whofe  ruin  feemed  to 
be  inevitable,  prevailed  on  the  grand  vizier,  by  means  of 
fome  powerful  prefents,  to  fign  a  treaty ;  and  juft  as  the 
king  of  Sweden  arrived,  was  drawing  off,  with  drums  beat- 
ing and  enfigns  difplayed. 

When  Charles  was  informed  by  vi'hat  means  he  had  loft 
an  opportunity,  which  perhaps  he  would  never  recover,  he 
went  diredlly  to  the  vizier,  and  with  indignation  reproached 
him  with  his  treaty,  and  told  him  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
have  carried  tfie  Czar  prifoner  to  Conftantinople.  The  Turk 
anfwered  coldly,  Who  fliould  govern  his  empire  in  his  abr 
fence?  It  is  not  fit  that  all  Icings  fhould  be  out  of  their  king- 
doms. Charles  replied  with  an  indignant  fmile,  threw 
himfelf  down  upon  a  fopha,  with  an  air  of  refentment  and 
contempt,  ftretched  out  his  leg  towards  him,  entangled,  by 
defign,  his  fpur  in  his  robe,  and  tore  it;  then  rofe  up  imme- 
diately, mounted  his  horfe,  and  returned  to  Bender,  full 
of  defpair.  The  grand  fignior  in  vain  fent  to  him  to  quit 
his  dominions.  He  threatened  to  hang  up  the  bafhas  and 
fhave  the  beards  of  the  Janifaries  who  brought  hirn  fuch 
meflages. 

This  Iron-heady  as  they  called  him,  perfifting  in  his  refo- 
lution,  they  were  ordered  to  attack  him  ;  and  to  take  him 
either  alive  or  dead.     He  defended  himfelf  to  the  laft  extre-  i 

mity,  killed  no  lefs  than  twenty  Janifaries  with  his  owa 
hand,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour  on  a  very  un- 
warrantable and  unneceffary  occafion.  But  the  houfe  being 
fet  on  fire,  having  received  two  or  three  wounds,  and  being 
thrown  down  by  his  fpurs,  he  was  at  laft  over-powered  and 
taken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Adrianople  ;  where  the  grand 
fignior  gave  him  audience,  and  promifed  to  make  good  the 
damages  he  had  fuftained.  -^ 

At  laft,  after  a  flay  of  above  five  years,  he  left  Turkey  ; 
and  having  difguifed  himfelf,  traverfed  Walachia,  Tranfylva- 
nia,  Hungary  and  Germany,  attended  only  by  one  perfon  ; 
and  in  fixteen  days  riding,  during  which  time  he  never  went 
to  bed,  came  to  the  gates  at  Straelfund  about  midnight, 
Nov.  21,  1714.  He  was  conduced  to  general  Duker,  the 
governor  in  bed,  as  a  courier  from  the  king  in  Turkey,  who 
rubbing  his  eyes,  aiked  what  news  of  his  majefty.  1  he 
king  took  him  by  the  (houlder,  what,  fays  he,  Duker,  have 
my  befl  fubje^s  forgot  me  ?  The  general  jumped  out  of  bed 

and 
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embraced  his  mafter'g  Icnees  with  tears  of  joy.  The  n&ws 
ran  over  the  town  in  an  inftant,  the  windows  were  illumina- 
ted, the  conduits  ran  with  wine,  and  the  artillery  fired. 

The  king's  boots  were  cut  off  his  fwollen  legs,  and  he  Was 
put  to  bed  ;  when  he  had  flept  fome  hpurs,  the  firft  thing 
he  did  wa^  to  review  his  troops,  ar)d  examine  the  fortifica- 
tions. And  that  very  day  he  fent  put  orders  into  all  parts  for 
renewing  the  war  with  more  vigour  than  ever  againft  all  his 
^emJes*  But  affairs  were  much  changed :  Auguftus  had 
reafcetided  the  throne  of  Poland,  Sweden  had  loft  many  of 
its  provinces,  and  was  without  mopey,  trade,  credit  or 
troops.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prufiia  fiezed  on  the 
ifle  of  Rugen,  befieged  him  in  Straelfund^  which  furrendered 
the  22d  of  December,  I7i5>  but  the  kjng  efeaped  t<^ 
Carlefcroon. 

Being  To  near  his  capital,  it  was  expedied  he  would  have 
gcine  thither  after  (o  long  abfence.  But  he  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  that  'till  he  had  got  fome  fignal  victories. 

h  was  a  great  furprize  to  all  Europe,  who  were  attentive 
to  the  fortune  of  Charles,  when  inftead  oi  defernling  his  coun- 
try, which  was  threatened  with  invafions  by  Mufcovy,  Den- 
ihark,  Ruflia,  Saxony  and  England,  he  marched  into  Nor- 
way with  20,oco  men.  He  fat  down  before  Fredericfhall 
in  the  month  of  December,  when  the  ground  was  fo  hard 
that  they  might  as  well  havi;.  opened  trenches  in  a  rock ;  and 
the  cold  fo  extreme,  that  feveral  of  the  foldiers  fell  down 
dead  in  their  pofts.  But  the  king's  conftitutipn,  by  eighteen, 
years  labour,  wa^  hardened  to  that  degree,  that  he  Would 
^eep  in  the  open  field  in  Norway,  in  the  midft  of  winter, 
upon  boards  or  ft  raw,  covered  only  with  his  cloak,  withotit 
pregudrcing  bis  health. 

On  the  nth  of  December  l^  went  at  night  to  fee  thie  ^' 
trenches,  and  ftood  looking  at  the  men,  at  an  angle,  with  ^ 
his  body  half  expofed  to  a  battery  of  cannon.  A  ball  ftruck  ■ 
him  on  the  right  temple,  and  killed  him  in  a  moment :  he  ^ 
had  the  force  at  that  inftant,  to  put  his  hand  by  a  natural''^ 
motion,  to  the  guard  of  his  fword,  and  lay  in  that  pofturc. 

Thus  fell  Charles  XII.  at  the  age  of  thirty-fix  years, 
having  known  the  extremes  of  profperity  and  adverfity,  with^ 
out  being  foftened  by  the  one,  or  in  the  leaft  difturbed  foi" 
a  moment  at  the  other  :  a  man  extraordinary  rather  than  a 
great  man,  and  more  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  He  w^5 
a  tall,  handfome,  well-fhaped  man,  with  light  brown  hair,  and 
)arge  blue  eyes,  full  of  fweetnefs.     As  to  his  religion,  \i0  wa« 

a  fe- 
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a  krioui  Lutheran.  Prayers  were  conftantly  faid  in  his 
camp  twice  a  day,  at  which  he  never  failed  to  be  prefent 
himfelf,  to  give  his  foldiers  an  example  of  piety  as  well  a& 
valour. 

When  the  Turks  obferved  his  rigidnefs  in  abftaining  from' 
wine,  and  his  regularity  in  attending  the  public  devotions, 
they  honoured  him  as  a  true  Mufulman.  He  had  a  firm  ber 
jief  in  the  dodrine  of  predeftination.  He  wrote  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  war,  and  his  own  campaigns,  from  1700  to 
1709,  but  the  rnanufcript  was  loft  at  the  unfortunate  battle 
ofPultowa, 

CHEYNE  (George)  an  eminent  phyfician  of  great  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  was  born  of  a  good  faimily  in  Scotland,  19 
the  year  1671.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  under  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairn.  He  pafTed  his  youth  in  clofe  ftudy, 
and  almoft  conftant  application  to  the  abftra^ed  fciences,  apd 
in  great  temperance  and  a  fedentary  life. 

But  coming  up  to  London  when  he  was  about  thirty  yeir? 
of  age,  he  changed,  on  a  fudden,  his  whole  manner  of  liv- 
ing. He  found  the  bottle  companions,  the  younger  gentry 
and  free-livers,  to  be  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs,  and  fufceptible  of 
friendftiip ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  chearful  temper  and  liver 
]y  imagination,  he  foon  became  much  carelTed  by  them,  ancf 
grew  daily  in  bulk  and  in  friendftiip  with  thefe  gay  gentle- 
men, and  their  acquaintance. 

He  continued  this  courfe  not  only  from  liking,  but  to 
force  a  trade,  which  method  he  obferved  to  fucceed  witb 
ibmeotliers;  and  by  this  means  his  health  was,  in  ^.  ft^ 
years,  brought  into  great  diftrefs.  He  grew  exceffively  fart, 
ihort-brcath'd,  lethargic  and  liftlefs.  He  fwelled  to  fuch  an 
enormous  fize,  that  he  exceeded  thirty-two  ftofie  weight. 
Upon  ftepprng  into  his  chariot  quickly,  and  with  any  cfFort, 
he  was  ready  to  faint  away  for  want  of  breath,  and  his  face 
tamed  black.  He  was  not  able  to  walk  up  above  one  paijr 
of  ftairs  at  a  time,  without  extreme  pain  and  blowing.  He 
laboured,  likewife,  under  a  nervous  itnd  fcorbutic  diforder 
to  the  moft  violent  degree  ;  his  life  was  an  intolerable  bur- 
den, and  his  condition  the  moft  deplorable. 

Having  tried  all  the  power  of  medicine  in  vain,  he  re- 
folvcd  at  laft  to  ufe  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  which  removed 
his  complaints.  His  fize  was  reduced  to  almoft  one  third  ; 
hexccovered  his  ftrength,  activity  and  chearfulncfs,  with  the 
fret  ^d  perfe<St  ufe  of  his  faculties ;  and  by  a  regular  obfer- 
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vance  of  his  regimen,  he  reached  to  a  mature  period  ;  for  he 
died  at  Bath  in  the  year  1748,  in  thq  72d  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficlans  at  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  royal  fociety.  He  favoured  the  public  with  many 
writings,  which  have  been  well  received,  and  have  gone  thro' 
various  editions. 

1.  An  EJfay  on  Health  and  Long  Life. 

2.  Georgti  Cheynisi  Tra^atus  de  Infirmorum  Sanitate  iu- 
enda^  vitaque  producenda^  libra  ejufdem  Argummti  Anglici  edito 
longe  au£iior  i!S  limatior,  huic  accejftt  de  Natwra  fibra  ejufq.. 
lax  a  five  refoluta  Morbis  Tra^atus  nunc  primum  editus, 

3.  An  Effhy  of  the  true  Nature  and  due  Method  of  treating 
the  Gout ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Nature  and  ^a^ 
lity  of  Bath  IVa  terSy  the  Manner  of  uftng  them^  and  the  Dif 
eafes  in  which  they  are  proper  j  as  alfo  of  the  Nature  and  Cure 
of  mojl  Chronical  Dif  eafes, 

4.  A  new  Theory  oj  acute  and  fow  continued  Fevers  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed^  an  EJfay  concerning  the  Improvement  of  the 
Theory  of  Medicine, 

5.  Philofophical  Principles  of  Religion  Natural  and  Reveal" 
edy  in  7.  parts, 

6.  Fluxionum  Methodus  inverfa  :  five  ^antitatum  fluen^ 
tium  leges  generalisres, 

7.  The  Englijh  Malady  ;  or^  a  Treatife  of  Nervous  Difeafes 
of  all  Kinds y   in,  three  parts. 

CHURCHILL,  (Charles)  a  noted  fatyrill,  was  the  fon 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  ledurer  of 
St.  John's  inWeftminfter;  he  was  alfo  educated  in  Weftminfter 
fchool,  and  received  fome  applaufe  for  his  abilities  from  \ns 
tutors  in  that  famous  feminary.  His  capacity  however  was 
greater  than  his  application,  fo  that  he  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  boy  who  could  do  good  if  he  would.  As  the  flighteft 
accounts  of  perfons  fo  noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  to  obferve,  that  having  one  day  got  an  exerciie  to  make, 
and  from  idlenefs  or  inattention,  having  failed  to  bring  it  at 
the  tinie  appointed,  his  matter  thought  proper  to  chaftife 
him  with  fome  feverity,  and  even  reproached  his  ftupidity  : 
what  the  fear  of  ftripes  could  not  effect,  the  fear  of  ihame 
foon  produced,  and  he  brought  his  exercLfe  the  next  day 
finifhed  in  fuch  a  manner^  that  he  received  the  public  thanks 
of  all  the  maftep. 

Still, 
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Still,  however,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  progrefs  iu 
the  learned  languages  was  but  flow,  nor  is  it  to  be  woqder^^ 
at,  if  we  confider  how  difficult  it  was  for  a  ftrong  imagina- 
tion, fuch  as  he  was  poflelfed  of,  to  conforrn  and  w^ljc 
tamely  forward  in  the  trammels  of  a  fchopl  education  ;  minds 
like  his  are  ever  ftarting  afide  after  new  purfuits,  defirous  of 
embracing  a  multiplicity  of  aoiufing  objects,  cngtr  to  come  at 
the  end  without  the  painful  inveftigation  *of  the  megns  ;  and, 
if  we  may  borrow  a  term  from  the  mercantile  world,  ja 
genius  like  his,  difdaining  the  painful  alliduity  of  learning 
knowledge  by  retail,  aimed  at  being  an  wholefale  dealer  ip 
the  treafures  of  literature.  Thus  much  was  neceflary  to  pre^ 
mife,  in  order  to  palliate  his  being  refufed  admittance  in^o 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  fent  by  his  father, 
for  want  of  proper  fkill  in  the  learned  languages.  He  hais 
often  mentioned  his  repulfeupon  that  occafion  ;  but  whethex" 
his  juftification  of  himfelf  is  to  be  adn5itted,we  will  not  under- 
take to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  both  he  and  his  com- 
panionb  have  often  aiTerted,  that  he  could  have  anfwere4 
the  college  examination  had  he  thought  proper;  but  he  fo 
much  deipifed  the  trifling  queftions  that  were  put  to  him, 
that  inftead  of  making  the  proper  replies,  he  only  launche^J 
out  in  fatyrical  refledVions  upon  the  abilities  of  the  gentlem^p 
whofe  office  it  was  to  judge  of  his. 

Be  this  at  it  will,  Mr.  Churchill  was  reje(5led  from  Ox- 
ford, and  probably  this  might  have  given  occafion  to  the  fre- 
quent inve(5tives  we  find  in  his  works  againft  that  moft  refpe6t- 
able  univerfity.  Upon  his  returning  from  Oxford,  he  again 
applied  to  his  ftudies  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  and  there,  at  the 
age  of  feventeenj  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  lady  Iq 
whom  he  was  married,  and  who  ftill  furvives  him.  This 
was  one  of  thofe  imprudent  matches  which  generally  begin 
in  paffion  and  end  in  difguft.  However,  the  beginning  of 
this  young  couple's  regard  for  each  other  was  mutual  »n(J 
fincere,  and  fo  continued  for  feveral  years.  At  the  ufual 
age  for  going  into  orders,  Mr.  Churchill  was  ordained  by 
the  late  bifliop  of  London,  notwithftanding  he  had  takert 
no  degree,  nor  ftudied  in  either  of  our  univerfities  ;  and  the 
firft  place  he  had  in  the  church,  was  a  fmall  curacy  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year  in  Wales.  To  this  remote  part  of  the  king- 
dom he  brought  his  wife  ;  they  took  a  little  houfe,  and  he 
went  through  the  duties  of  his  ftation  with  chcarfulnefs  an<J 
affiduity.  Happy  had  it  been  for  him  in  this  life,  perhaps 
more  happy  in  that  to  which  he  had  feqen  callecJ>  if  he  had 
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ftill  continued  here  in  piety,  fimplicity  and  peace.  His  pa- 
rifhioners  all  loved  and  efteemed  him  ;  his  /ermons,  thouo-h 
rather  raifed  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  were  however 
commended  and  followed.  In  order  to  eke  out  his  fcanty 
finances,  he  entered  into  a  branch  of  trade,  which  he 
thought  might  end  in  riches,  but  which  involved  him  in 
debts  that  prefled  him  for  fome  years  after ;  this  was  no 
other  than  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  and  dealing  in  this  liquor 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  A  poet  is  but  ill  qualified 
for  merchandife,  where  fmall  gains  are  patiently  to  be  ex- 
pe£led,  and  carefully  accumulated.  He  had  neither  patience 
for  the  one,  nor  ceconomy  for  the  other ;  and  a  fort  of 
rural  bankruptcy  was  the  confequence  of  his  attempt. 

Upon  leaving  Wales,  he  came  up  to  London,  and  his 
father  foon  after  dying,  he  ftept  into  the  church  in  which  he 
had  officiated.  In  order  to  improve  his  income,  which  in 
this  fituation  did  not  produce  full  an  hundred  pounds  yearly. 
Tie  undertook  to  teach  young  ladies  to  read  and  write  En- 
glifh,  and  was  employed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  boarding 
ichool  of  Mrs.  Dennis,  where  he  behaved  with  that  de- 
cency and  piety  which  became  his  profeffion  :  nor  fhould 
we  here  omit  paying  proper  deference  to  a  mode  of  female 
education,  which  feems  new  amongft  us  ;  for  while  in  o- 
ther  fchools  our  young  mifTes  are  taught  the  arts  of  perfonal 
allurements  only,  this  fenfible  governefs  pays  the  flri^left  at- 
tention to  the  minds  of  her  young  pupils,  and  endeavours  to 
fit  them  for  the  domeflic  duties  of  life,  with  as  much  afli- 
duity  as  they  are  elfewhere  formed  to  levity  and  /plen- 
dor.' 

While  Mr.  Churchill  was  in  this  fituation,  his  method  of 
living  bearing  no  proportion  to  his  income,  feveral  debts  were 
;  contracted  in  the  city,  which  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  of 
paying  ;  and  a  goal,  the  continual  terror  of  indigent  genius, 
feemed  now  ready  to  clofe  upon  his  miieries.  From  this 
wretched  flate  of  uneafmefs  he  was  relieved  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  Mr.  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet  of  that  name,  who 
paid  his  debts,  or  at  leaft  fatisfied  his  creditors. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  father,  was 
thus  relieving  Mr.  Churchill  by  his  bounty,  Mr.  Lloyd 
the  fon  began  to  excite  him  by  his  example.  The  AStor^ 
a  poetical  epiftle,  v^ritten  by  this  gentleman,  and  ad- 
drefTed  to  Mr.  Bonnel  Thornton,  was  read  and  relifhed 
by  all  the  judges  of  poetical  merit,  and  gave  the  author  a 
diftinguiihed  place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Churchill  foon  undertook  to  write  the  Rofciad^  a  work  tho- 
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upon  a  more  confined  plan,  yet  it  was  more  adapted  tq 
engage  the  public  attention.  It  firft  came  out  without  the 
name  of  the  author;  but  the  juftnefs  of  its  remarks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  feverity  of  the  fatire,  foon  excited  public  curi- 
riofity.  Though  he  never  difowned  his  having  written  this 
piece,  and  even  openly  gloried  in  it;  yet  the  public,  unwil- 
ling to  o;ive  fo  much  merit  to  one  alone,  afcribed  it  to  a 
combination  of  wits  :  nor  were  Meflrs.  Lloyd,  Thornton, 
or  Colman  left  unnamed  upon  this  occafion.  This  mifpla- 
ced  praife  foon  induced  Mr,  Chuychill  to  throw  off  the 
maflc,  and  the  fecond  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at 
length  ;  and  now  the  fame,  which  before  was  djfFufed  upon 
many  objects,  became  centered  in  a  point.  As  the  Rojciad 
was  the  fird  of  this  poets  performances,  fo  many  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  his  beft;  and  indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  concur  in  the  fame  fentiqient,  In  it  we  find  a  very  clofe 
and  minute  difcuilion  of  the  particular  merit  of  each  perfor- 
mer; their  defetSls  pointed  put  with  candour,  and  their  merits 
praifed  without  adulation.  This  poem,  however,  feems  to 
be  one  of  thofe  few  works  which  are  injured  hy  fucceed- 
ing  editions  :  when  he  became  popular,  his  judgment  began 
to  grow  drunk  with  applaufe  \  and   we  find,  in  the  latter  ' 

editions,  men  blamed  whpfe  merit  is  inconteftible,  and  o- 
thers  praifed  that  were  at  that  time  in  no  degree  of  efteem 
with  the  judicious,  and  whom  at  prefeqt  eyea  the  mpb  are 
beginning  to  forfake. 

Hi?  next  performance  was  his  Apology  to  the  Critical  Re-^ 
viewers  ;  this  work  is  not  without  its  peculiar  merit ;  and  as 
it  was  written  againft  a  fet  of  critics,  whom  the  world  was 
willing  enough  to  blame,  the  public  read  it  with  their  ufual 
indulgence,  in  this  performance  he  (hewed  a  peculiar  hap- 
pinefs  of  throv/ing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it, 
into  poetical  paragraphs  j  fo  that  the  fentepce  fwells  to  the 
break  or  conclufion,  as  we  find  in  profe. 

His  fame  being  greatly  extended  by  thcfe  produiElIons,  his 
improvement  in  morals  did  not  feem  by  any  means  to  corre- 
fpond  :  but  while  bis  v-ritings  amufed  the  town,  his  adtions 
in  fome  meafure  difgufted  it,  He  now?  quitted  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  cohabited  fqr  many  years,  and  rpfigning  his 
gown,  and  all  clerical  fun£lIons,  c.Qmmenc9d  a  complete 
man  of  the  towriy  got  drunk,  frequented  ftews,  and,  giddy  with 
falfe  praife,  thought  his  talents  a  fufEcient  attonement  for 
all  his  follies.  Some  people  have  been  unkind  enough  to  fay, 
Jbat  Mrs.  t^hurcJiiU  gjive  the  firft  juft  qavife  for  feparation. 
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but  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  this  rumour ;  and  we 
can  aflTure  the  public,  that  her  conduct  in  private  life,  and 
among  her  acquaintance,    was  ever  irreproachable. 

In  fome  meafure  to  palliate  the  absurdities  of  his  con- 
duit, he  now  undertook  a  poem  called  Night^wnnen  upon  a 
general  fubje£t  indeed,  but  upon  falfe  principles  ;  namely, 
that  whatever  our  follies  are,  we  fhould  never  undertake  to 
conceal  them.  This,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  other  poems, 
being  fhown  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  his  opinion  being  afked 
concerning  them,  he  allowed  them  but  little  merit ;  which 
being  told  to  the  author,  he  refolved  to  requite  this  private 
opinion  with  a  public  one.  In  his  next  poem  therefore  of 
the  G/joJi,  he  has  drawn  this  gentleman  under  the  charadier 
of  Pompofo  ;  and  thofe  who  dilliked  Mr.  Johnfon,  allowed 
*  it  to   have  merit.     But  our  poet  is  now  dead,  and  juftice 

may  be  heard  without  the  imputation  of  envy  ;  though  we 
entertain  no  fmall  opinion  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  abilities,  yet 
they  are  neither  of  a  fize  nor  corre6tnefs  to  compare  with 
with  thofe  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler ;  a  work  which  has, 
in  fome  places,  enlarged  the  circle  of  moral  enquiry,  and 
fixed  more  precife  land -marks  to  guide  philofophy  in  her 
inveftigation  of  truth.  Mr.  Johnfon's  only  reply  to  Mr. 
Churchiirs  ahufe  v/as,  that  he  thought  him  a  fhallow  fel- 
low in  the  beginning,  and  that  he  could  fay  nothing  worfe 
ofhimflill. 

The  poems  of  Nighty  and  of  the  Gho/i^  had  not  the 
rapid  fale  the  author  expe^'-ed  ;  but  h\s  Prophecy  of  Faming 
foon  made  ample  amends  for  the  late  paroxyfm  in  his  fame, 
Night  was  written, upon  a  general  fubjedt,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  no  way  alluring  ;  the  Ghofl  was  written  in  eight  fyllable 
verfe,  in  which  kind  of  meafure  he  was  not  very  fuccefs- 
ful  ;  but  the  Prophecy  of  Famine  had  all  thofe  circumflances 
of  time,  place,  and  party  to  recommend  it,  that  the  author 
could  defire  ;  or,  let  us  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who 
faid,  before  its  publication,  that  he  was  fure  it  muft  take, 
as  it  was  at  once  perfonal,  poetical  and  political.  It  had 
accordingly  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale ;  and  it  was  often 
aflerted  by  his  admirers,  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  a  better 
poet  than  Mr.  Pope.  This  exaggerated  adulation,  as  it  had 
before  corrupted  his  morals,  now  began  to  impair  his  mind; 
feveral  fuccceding  pieces  were  publifhed,  which  being  writ- 
ten without  eiFort,  are  read  without  pleafure.  His  Gothaniy 
Independence^  The  Times ^  feem  meerly  to  have  been  written 
by  a  man  who  defired  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  avidity  of  the 

public 
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public  curio fity  in  his  favour,  and  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
pockets  than  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 

He  went  over  from  London  to  Boulogne  on  a  vifit  to 
Mr.  Willces,  there  was  attacked  by  a  milliary  fever,  which 
carried  hin  ofF  in  a  few  Days.  • 

We  (liall  fubjoin  that  pleafant  defcription  which  he  givf^ 
of  himfelf  in  one  of  his  lateft  pieces,  intituled,  Indep^n-' 
dency. 

Such  was  the  firft — the  fecond  was  a  man. 
Whom  nature  built  on  quite  a  difF'rent  plan  ; 
A  bear,  whom  from  the  moment  he  was  born. 
His  dam  defpis'd,  and  left  unlick'd  in  fcorn. 

Broad  were  his  fhoulders,  and  from  blade  to  blade, 

A  H might  at  full  length  have  laid  ; 

Vaft  were  his  bones,  his  mufcles  twifted  ftrong,  ^ 

His  face  was  fliort,  but  broader  than  'twas  long. 

His  features,  tho'  by  nature  they  were  large. 

Contentment  had  contrived  to  overcharge. 

And  bury  meaning,  fave  that  we  might  fpy 

Senfe  lowering  on  the  penthoufe  of  his  eye  ; 

His  arms  were  tv/o  twin  oaks,  his  legs  fo  ftout 

That  they  might  bear  a  manfion-houfe  about. 

Nor  were  they,  look  but  at  his  body  there, 

Defign'd  by  fate  a  much  lefs  weight  to  bear. 

O'er  a  brown  caflbck,  which  had  once  been  blacky 
Which  hung  in  tatters  on  his  brawney  back, 
A  fight  moft  ftrange,  and  awkward  to  behold. 
He  threw  a  covering  of  blue  and  gold. 
Juft  at  that  time  of  life,  when  man  by  rule. 
The  fop  laid  down,  takes  up  the  graver  fool,  , 

He  ftarted  up  a  fop,  and,  fond  of  fhow, 
LookM  like  another  Hercules,  turned  beau. 
A  fubje^t  met  with  only  nov/  and  then. 
Much  fitter  for  the  pencil  than  the  pen  ; 
Hogarth  would  draw  him,   (envy  muft  allow) 
E'en  to  the  life,  was  Hogarth  living  now. 

With  fuch  accoutrements,  with  fuch  a  form. 
Much  like  a  porpoife  juft  before  a  ftorm, 
Onward  he  roll'd ;  a  laugh  prevail'd  around. 
E'en  Jove  was  feen  to  fimper  at  the  found. 
(Nor  was  the  caufe  unknown,  for  from  his  youtli 
Himfelf  he  ftudied  by  the  glafs  of  truth) 
He  join'd  their  mirth,  nor  (hall  the  Gods  condemn. 
If,  whilft  they  laugh'd  at  him,  he  laugh'd  at  them. 

H  3  Judge 
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judge  reafon  view'd  him  with  an  eye  bf  gra(i^, 
Look'd  thro'  his  foul,  and  quit6  forgot  his  face. 

MtePUy.     CIBBER  (Theophilus)  was  fdn  of  the  celebrated  hU- 
jioufc,        ^eat.     As  if  the  very  beginning;   of  his  life  was  intended  a 
prcfage  of  the  cbnfufion  ^nd  perplexities  which  \Vere  to  at- 
tend the    progrefs  of  it,    and  of  the   dreadful    cataftrophe 
which  was  to  put  the  clofmg  period  to  it ;  he  was  born  on  the 
day  of  the  violciit  and  deftrudive  (loriii,  in  the  year  1703, 
whofe  fury  raged  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  but  was 
particularly  fatal  to  this  kingdom.     In  v/hai:  degree   of  el- 
derfhip  he  flood  among  the  children  of  the  laureat,  I  know 
not,  but  as  it  is  apparent  that  Mrs.  Cibber  was  very  prolific, 
and  as  our  hero  did  not  come  into  the  World  till  ten  years 
after  his  father's  marriage,  It  is  probable  he  had  many  feniors. 
About  the  year  1716  or  1717  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter 
fchool,  where  he  received  all  the  education  he  had  to  boaft  of, 
and  I  believe  very  foon  after  his  return  froiYi  thence  came  on 
the  ftage.     Inclination  and    gehius    probably   induced   him 
to  make  this  profefiibn  his  choice,  and  the  power  hh  father 
poflTelTed  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  theatre-royal,  to- 
gether with  the  eftimation  he  flood  in  as   an  a6lor,  enabled 
this  his  fon  to  purfue  it  with  confider^ble  advantages,  which 
do  not  always   ifb  favourably  attend  the  firll  attempts  of  a 
young  performer.     In  this  profeflion,  however,  he  quickly 
gave  proofs  of  great  merit,  and  Toon  attained  a  confiderable 
ihare   of  the  public    favour.     His   manner  of  a61ing   was 
in  the  fame  walk  of  charailers  which  his  father  had  with 
fo  much  and  fo  juffc  a  reputation  fupported.     In  his  ilcps 
he  trod,  and  though   not  with  equal  excellence,  yet  with 
fufficient  to  fet  him  on  a  rank  with  moft  of  the  rifnig  gene- 
ration of  performers,  both  as  to  prefent  worth   and  future 
profpe6t  of  improvement,. 

The  fame  natural  imperfe£lions,  which  were  (0  long  the 
bars  to  his  father's  theatrical  advancement,  flood  ftill  more 
ftrongly  in  his  way.  His  perfon  W2s  far  from  pleafing, 
the  features  of  his  face  rather  difguftful.  His  voice  had 
the  fame  fhrill  treble,  but  without  that  muficai  harmony, 
tvhich  Mr.  Collcy  Cibber  was  mailer  of.  Yet  ftill  an  ap- 
parent good  undcrflanding  and  quicknefs  of  parts  ;  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  reprefent,  together  with 
a  vivacity  in  his  manner,  and  a  kind  ttf  effronterie,  which  was 
Well  adapted  to  the  chara61ers  he  was  to  reprefent,  pretty  amply 
counterballahced  thofe  deficiencies.     In  a  word,    his  firft 

fet- 
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fetting  Out  in  life  feemed  to  promife  the  affurance  of  future 
happinefs  to  him  both  as  to  eafe,  and  even  aifluence  of  cir- 
cumftances,  and  with  refped^  to  fame  and  reputation  ;  had 
not  one  foible  overclouded  his  brighteft  profpe£^s,  and  at 
Jength  led  him  into  errors,  the  confequences  of  which  it 
was  almoft  impoflible  he  ihould  ever  be  able  to  retrieve. 
This  foible  was  no  other  than  a  total  want  ofosconomy, 
A  fondnefs  for  indulgencies  which  a  moderate  income  could 
not  afford,  probably  induced  him  to  fubmit  to  obligations 
which  it  had  the  appearance  of  meannefs  to  accept  of ;  the 
confcioufncfs  of  thofe  obligations,  and  the  ufe  he  imagined 
they  might  be  made  of  againft  him,  might  perhaps  at  firft 
prevail  on  him  to  appear  ignorant  of  what  it  was  but  too 
evident  he  could  not  avoid  knowing,  and  afterwards  urge 
him  to  fteps,  in  the  purfuance  of  which,  without  his  aveng- 
ing his  wrongs,  his  fame,  his  peace  of  mind,  his  credit, 
and  even  his  future  fortunes  were  all  wrecked  at  once. 

His  life  was  one  continual  feries  of  diftrefs,  extravagance 
and  perplexity  till  the  winter  1757,  when  he  was  engaged  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  go  over  to  Dublin,  to  aflift  him  in  making 
a  ftand  againft  the  new  theatre  juft  then  opened  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  him  in  Crow-ftreet.  On  this  expedition  Mr.  Gibber 
embarked  at  Park  Gate,  (together  with  Mr.  Maddox,  the 
celebrated  wire  dancer,  who  had  alio  been  engaged  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  fame  theatre)  on  board  the  Dublin  Trader, 
fome  time  in  the  month  of  October ;  but  the  high  winds, 
which  are  frequent  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  which  are  fatal  to  many  vefiels  in  their  paf- 
fage  from  this  kingdom  to  Ireland,  proved  particularly  fo  to 
this.  The  vefTel  was  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  where 
it  was  caft  away,  every  foul  in  it  (and  the  pafTengers  were 
extremely  numerous)  perifhing  in  the  waves,  and  the  ihip 
jtfelf  fo  entirely  loft,  that  fcarcely  any  veftiges  of  it  remained 
to  indicate  where  it  had  been  wrecked,  excepting  a  box, 
containing  books  and  papers,  which  were  known  to  be  Mr. 
Gibber's,  and  which  were  caft  up  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
Scotland. 

Thus  fell  the  well  known  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber,  whofe 
life  was  begun,  purfued,  and  ended  in  a  ftorm.  Poflefled 
of  talents  that  might  have  made  him  happy,  and  qualities 
that  might  have  rendered  him  beloved,  yet  through  a  too 
infatiable  thirft  of  pleafure,  and  a  want  of  confideration  in 
the  means  of  purfuing  it,  his  life  was  one  fcene  of  mifery, 
and  his  charat^er  made  the  mark  of  cenfure  and  contempt. 

H  4  Now, 
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Now,  hbWever,  let  his  virtues  which  weire  not  a  feW^ 
remain  on  recorcl,  and  for  his  indifcretlons, 

Let  them  be  buried  with  him  in  the  grave, 

But  not  Remember 'd  in  his  epitaph. 

As  av*rriter,  he  has  not  rendered  himfelf  very  confpicuous, 
excepting  in  feme  appeals  to  the  public  on  peculiar  circum- 
flances  of  his  own  diftrefiTed  life.  He  was  indeed  concerned 
in,  and  has  put  his  name  to^  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  five  volumes  i2mo. 
But  in  this  work  his  own  peculiar  fhare  was  very  inconfide- 
rablc)  many  other  hands  having  been  concerned  with  him 
in  it.  In  the  dramatic  way  he  has  altered  for  the  ftage 
three,  pieces  of  other  authors,  and  produced  one  original 
of  his   own*     Their   titles  will   be  found    in  the  enfuina; 

lift. 

1.  JHenry  VI.  a  tragedy  from  Shakefpear. 

2.  The  Lover,  a  comedy. 

3.  Pattie  and  Peggy,  a  ballad  opera. 

4.  An  alteration  of  Shakefpear's  Romeo  mid  Juliet* 

Compambn  CIBBER  (Mrs.  Susanna  Maria)  who  for  feveral 
totheplay-  years  was  reckoned  not  only  the  bed:  adirefs  in  England^  but 
lioufe.  fuppofed  by  many  to  excel  the  celebrated  mademoifelle 
Clairon  of  the  continent,  was  the  daughter  of  one  Arne, 
an  upholfteirer  in  Covent  Garden,  as  likewife  filler  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Auguftine  Arne,  celebrated  for  his  tafte  in  mufical 
compofitioni  Her  firft  appearance  on  the  flage  was  as  a 
finger,  in  which  light  the  fweetnefs  of  her  voice  rendered 
her  very  confpicuous.  However,  her  judgment,  or  her  ear, 
did  not  feem  to  equal  her  natural  powers  in  this  re fpedt ; 
for  to  the  laft  (lie  fung  out  of  tune  in  thofe  ihort  fongs 
which  now  and  then  came  into  her  caft  of  parts.  It  was 
in  this  fituation  that  (he  married  Theophilus  Gibber,  fon  to 
Colley  Cibber  the  comic  poet  and  player.  Theophilus  had 
been  before  married  to  another  wife,  but  (he  dying,  as  he 
informs  us  himfelf,  Mifs  Arne's  amiable  and  virtuous  dif- 
pofition  induced  him  once  more  to  marry,  and  the  firil 
year  of  their  nuptials  was  attended  with  as  much  felicity  as 
could  be  expected  from  people  that  v/ere  poor  and  fond,  and 
leading  a  life  of  fplendid  poverty. 

Thefe  nuptials  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  old  Colley, 
who  had  entertained  hopes  of  fettling  his  fon  in  a  more  re- 
rpe£iable  light  in  life  than  on  the  ftage  ;  but  the  amiable  de- 
portment ot  his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  Teeming  reformation 

of 
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of  his  fon,  induced  him  to  forgive  and  to  take  the  young 
couple  into  favour* 

As  he  was  a  manager  of  Drury-Lanc  playhoufe  at  that 
time,  fo  he  in  general  undertook  to  inftrudl  the  younger 
a£tors ;  and  one  day  at  a  rehearfal,  his  fon  happening  to 
mention  his  hope,  that  young  Mrs.  Cibber  might  one  day 
be  brought  on  in  fpeaking  parts,  as  v^ell  as  in  the  light  of 
a  fmger,  Colley  defired  fhc  might  be  brought  to  fpeak  be- 
fore him.  Upon  her  firft  attempt  to  declaim  in  tragedy, 
as  he  informs  us,  he  was  furprifed  at  fuch  a  variety  of 
powers  united  ;  her  fpeaking  voice  was  perfectly  mufical, 
her  exprefTion  both  hi  voice  and  feature  ftrong  and  pathetic 
at  pleafure,  and  her  figure  at  that  time  perfedly  in  propor- 
tion. He  therefore  affiduoufly  undertook  to  cultivate  thofe 
talents,  and  taught  her  at  home  for  fome  time  with  great 
application. 

Her  firft  appearance  was  in  the  character  of  Zara,  in 
Aaron  Hill's  tragedy,  being  its  firft  reprefentation.  The 
audience  were  both  delighted  and  aftonifhcd  with  her  csir- 
cellence  ;  for  (he  had  united  grace  with  majefty,  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  done 
before.  The  confequcnce  was,  that  by  her  merit  the  piece, 
which  was  at  beft  an  indifferent  tranllation,  made  it*s  way 
upon  the  ftage,  and  her  reputation  as  an  a(Slrefs  was  efta- 
blifhed  beyond  the  power  of  envy  to  remove.  Her  falary 
now  therefore  was  raifcd  from  thirty  fhillings  a  week  to 
double  that  fum,  and  her  hufband,  as  well  as  her  father- 
in-law,  began  to  felicitate  themfelves  that  they  had  made  fo 
valuable  an  alliance. 

But  though  Mrs.  Gibber's  excellence  as  an  a61:refs  was 
never  after  difputed,  yet  the  tranquillity  of  the  family  into 
v/hich  fhe  was  matched  was  by  no  means  rendered  perma- 
nent by  her  fuccefs.  She  was  married  to  a  man  who  was  at 
once  luxurious  and  prodigal,  rapacious  after  money  only  to 
gratify  a  thoufand  calls  from  his  paffions  or  his  vanity.  His 
pride  however  not  permitting  him  to  reftrain  his  expences, 
though  he  gratified  them  even  at  the  expence  of  that  pride, 
he  was  reiolved  to  make  a  facrifice  of  what  every  honeft 
man  holds  dear,  I  mean  the  honour  of  his  v/ife.  With  this 
view  therefore  he  cemented  the  clofeft  friendfhip  with  a 
gentleman  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Benefit,  for  that  was 
the  name  which  Mr.  Cibber  gave  him.  This  gentleman  he 
introduced  to  his  wife,  recommended  to  her,  gave  them 
frequent  interviews,  and  even  faw  them  put,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent) 
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dent,  in  the  fame  bed.  All  this  appeared  upon  the  trial 
afterwards  commenced  by  himfelf  for  criminal  correfpon- 
dence.  Thus  our  a^trefs,  aflailed  on  every  fide,  by  the 
perfuafions  of  her  hufband,  by  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his 
perfon,  by  the  worthlefihefs  of  his  heart,  by  the  indi- 
gence to  which  {he  was  reduced  from  his  prodigality,  by  the 
infinuations  of  her  lover,  by  his  pleafing  addrefs,  by  nume- 
rous temptations  at  firft  refiftedi  yet  ftill  repeated  ;  is  it,  I 
fay,  to  be  wondered  at,  if  (he  at  lait  yielded  up  her  per- 
fon, and  having  given  up  that,  if  {he  gave  alfo  her  heart? 
In  {hort,  the  lover  and  the  adlrefs  were  happy  ;  nor  was 
the  hufband,  who  by  thefe  means  recruited  his  diminifhed 
finances,  lefs  pleafed.  But  he  had  ftill  an  hidden  motive  of 
fatisfa6tion  unknown  to  the  lovers,  which  he  foon  brought 
forward  to  ftrike  them  with  aftonifhment.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  commencement  of  a  fuit  for  criminal  con- 
verfation,  laying  his  damages  againft  the  gentleman  at  five 
thoufand  pounds.  How  the  jury  looked  upon  this  affair, 
may  be  feen  by  their  verdict,  which  only  gave  the  plaintiff 
ten  pounds  cofts  ;  a  fum  not  fufiicient  to  reimburfe  him  a 
fortieth  part  of  his  expences. 

From  that  time  forward  Mrs.  Gibber  difcontlnued  living 
with  her  hufband,  and  refided  entirely  with  Mr.  Benefit, 
with  whom  fhe  lived  in  the  moft  perfect  frieiidfhip.  What 
degree  of  reputation  fhe  pofTefled  even  to  her  lateft  attempts 
upon  the  ftage,  may  be  known  by  the  character  given  of  her 
in  an  account  of  a  cotempary  write.  "  Her  perfon,**  favs 
this  panegyrift,  "  is  flill  perfectly  elegant;  for  although 
*'  {he  is  fomewhat  declined  beyond  the  bloom  of  youth, 
*'  and  even  wants  that  embon-point  which  fometimes  is 
**^  afHflant  in  concealing  the  impreflions  made  by  the  hand 
*'  of  time,  yet  there  is  fo  complete  a  fymmetry  and  pro- 
*'  portion  in  the  different  parts  which  conftitute  this  lady's 
*'  form,  that  it  is  impofTible  to  view  her  figure,  and  not 
*'  think  her  )oung,  or  look  in  her  face  and  not  confider 
*'  her  handfome.  Her  voice  is  beyond  conception  plaintive 
*'  and  mufical,  yet  far  from  being  deficient  in  power,  for 
*^  the  expreflion  of  refentment  and  difdain,  and  fo  much 
**  command  of  feature  does  flic  poiTefs,  for  the  reprefenta- 
"  tlon  of  pity  or  rage,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fay 
*'  whether  {he  afFecb  the  hearts  of  an  audience  mofl,  when 
<«  playing  the  gentle,  the  delicate  Celia,  or  the  haughty,  the 
*^  refenting  Hermione ;  in  the  innocent  love-fick  Juliet,  or 
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^■«  in  the  ertraged,  the  fon?-ken  Alicia.  In  a  word,  in  every 
*«  caft  of  tragedy  fhe  is  excellent." 

Befides  her  excellence  as  an  a6trers,  fhe  has  fome  claims  »*■ 

to  our  ei?-eem  as  a  tranflator,  the  Oracle  of  St.  Foix  being 
rendered  by  her  into  Englifli,  and  played  for  her  benefits 
not  entirely  without  fuccefs.  The  diforder  of  which  flic 
died  was  very  peculiar,  being  fUppofcd  to  be  a  rupture  of 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  which  formed  a  fack  at  the 
bottom  of  her  ftomach,  into  which  the  food  paiTed,  and 
thus  prevented  digeftion.  She  hath  left  but  one  child  by 
the  gentleman  with  whom  flie  continued  to  cohabit,  and  by 
whom  flie  continues  to  be  moft  fincerely  lamented. 

COLLINS  (Willi Alvi)  a  late  unfortunate  but  admira- Langhornc's 
ble  poet,  was  born  at  Chichefter,  about  the  year  1724,  and  obfcrvations 
was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  tradefman  in  that   city.     His  0"*^^" genius 
claflical    education   he  received    at   Winchefter  under  Dr.^*"  gp'J" 
Burton;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,   was  elected  through  ib.p'.  179. 
his  merit  upon  the  foundation  to  New-College  in  Oxford. 
He  was  firft  upon   the  lift,  and  in  order  to  wait  for  a  va- 
cancy in  that  fociety,  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's 
college  in  the  fame   univerfity.     But  unfortunately,  which 
is  a  cafe  that  feldom   falls  out,  no  fuch  vacancy  happened 
during  the  time  limited,  and  he  thus  was  alienated  from  the 
Wickamifts. 

His  tutor,  very  fenfible  of  his  defert,  recommended  him 
to  the  fociety  of  Magdalen,  which  recommendation  backed 
by  an  uncommon  difplay  of  genius  and  learning,  in  the  ex- 
ercifes  performed  on  the  occafion,  procured  him  to  be  elected 
a  demy  of  that  college  in  July  1741.  During  his  refidence 
in  this  place  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and 
publiftied  an  cpiftle  addrefted  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  on 
his  edition  of  Shakefpear,  and  the  Perftariy  or  as  they  have 
been  fmce  entitled,  Oriental  Eclpgues ;  with  regard  to 
which,  it  may  juftly  be  aflertcd,  that  in  fimpliclty  of  defcrip- 
tion  and  expreffion,  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs  of  numbers,  and 
in  natural  and  unafFe6led  tendernefs,  they  are  not  to  be 
equalled  by  any  thing  of  the  paftorai  kind  in  the  Englifli 
language. 

He  publiflied  propofals  too  for  an  hiftory  of  the  revival 
of  letters  ;  but  either  through  want  of  encouragement  from 
the  public,  or  through  want  of  induftry  and  fteadinefs  in 
himfelf,  the  defign  was  never  executed.     After  having  taken 
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the  degree  of  batchclor  of  arts,  he  became  weary  of  acadc^ 
mical  ftudies,  and  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  theoretical  knowledge,  but  would  commence  the 
Scholar  of  Humanity,  and  (ludy  nature  in  het  works,  and 
man  in  fociety.  With  this  view  he  left  the  univerfity  and 
removed  to  London. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Collins  was  capable  of  every  degree  of 
excellence  in  lyric  poetry,  and  perfedly  qualijEed  for  that 
high  province  of  the  mufe.  PoflefTed  of  a  native  ear  for  all  the 
varieties  of  harmony  and  modulation,  fufceptible  of  thefine- 
nefs  feelings  of  tendernefs  and  humanity;  but  above  all,  carried 
away  with  that  high  enthufiafm,  which  gives  to  imagina- 
tion its  ftrongeft  colouring ;  be  was  at  once  capable  of 
foothing  the  ear  with  the  melody  of  his  numbers,  of  influ- 
encing the  paffions  by  the  force  of  the  pathos^  and  of  gratify- 
ing the  fancy  by  the  luxury  of  defcription. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  powers,  and  more  particularly  in 
confideration  of  the  laft  ;  he  attempted  the  lyre,  and  chofe 
fuch  fubje(3s  for  his  efTays,  as  were  moft  favourable  for  the 
indulgence  of  defcription  and  allegory  ;  where  he  could 
exercife  his  powers  in  moral  and  perfonal  painting ;  where 
he  could  exert  his  invention  in  conferring  new  attributes  on 
images  or  objedis  already  known,  and  defcribed  by  a  deter- 
minate number  of  chara(5i:erifticks  ;  and  where  he  might  in- 
troduce new  forms  from  the  moral  and  intelledual  world, 
into  the  fociety  of  imperfonated  beings:  and  promote  the 
influence  of  the  focial  virtues,  by  painting  them  in  the  fineit 
and  happieft  lights. 

In  1746  he  publifhed  his  odes  defcriptive  and  allegorical, 
the  fale  of  which  was  by  no  means  fuccefsful ;  and  hence 
it  was  the  author,  conceiving  a  juft  indignation  againft  a 
blind  and  taftelefs  age,  burnt  the  remaining  copies  with  his 
own  hand. 

As  he  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  fpirit  and  of  fmdi]\  fortune, 
his  pecuniary  refburces  were  foon  exhaufled,  and  his  life 
became  a  miferable  example  of  neceflity,  indolence  and 
difllpation.  Sometimes  he  would  projed  books,  which  he 
was  very  able  to  execute  ;  and  he  became  in  idea,  an  hif- 
torian,  a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet  by  turns.  At  one  time 
he  determined,  as  already  mentioned,  to  write  a  hiftory  of 
the  revival  of  letters  ;  at  another  to  tranflate  and  comment 
upon  Ariftotle's  poetics ;  then  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
drama,  and  proceeded  fo  far  towards  a  tragedy,  as  to  be*- 
come  acquainted  with  the  manager. 

Under 
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Under  this  unaccountable  diffipatlon  he  fufFered  the  greateft 
incor.venicncies.  Day  fucceeded  day,  for  the  fupport  of 
which  he  had  made  no  provifion,  and  in  which  he  was  to 
fubfift  either  by  the  long  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend, 
or  the  n^enerofity  of  a  cafual  acquaintance.  But  the  anxieties 
of  poverty,  and  the  heart-burning  of  dependence  opprefled 
his  fpirits,  and  feem  to  have  funk  him  at  leaft  into  a  fullen 
defpondence. 

His  uncle,  Col.  Martin,  died  and  left  him  a  confiderable 
fortune,  which  one  might  have  hoped,  would  have  made 
him  happy ;  being  thus  p<:  fTefled  of  independence,  and  re- 
moved from  every  fcene  and  every  monument  of  his  former 
mifery.  But  fortune  had  delayed  her  favours,  'till  he  had 
loft  all  capacity  of  enjoying  them. 

His  faculties  had  been  fo  long  haralTed  by  anxiety,  dif- 
fipation  and  diftrefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  nervous  diforder, 
which  brought  with  it  an  unconquerable  depreflion  of  fpirits, 
and  at  length  reduced  the  fineft  underftanding  to  the  moft 
deplorable  childifhnefs.  In  the  firft  ftages  of  his  diforder 
he  attempted  to  relieve  himfelf  by  travel,  and  pafled  into 
France,  but  the  growing  malady  obliged  him  to  return  ; 
and  having  continued  with  fhort  intervals  in  this  pitiable  ftate 
till  the  year  1756,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  a  filter  at  Chi- 
chefter. 

Mr.  Langhorne,  an  ingenious  writer  and  excellent  poet, 
publifhed  the  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Collins,  with  memoirs 
of  the  author,  and  obfervations  on  his  genius  and  writings, 
in  one  volume  i2mo,  London  1765.  To  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  above  particulars  ;  and  he  further  obferves 
of  Mr.  Collins,  that  none  of  his  poems  bears  the  marks  of 
an  amorous  difpofition,  and  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  fev/ 
poets,  who  have  failed  to  Dd^hos  without  touching  at 
Cythera, 

CORAM  (Capt.  Thomas)  was  born  about  the  year 
1668,  was  bred  to  the  fea,  and  fpent  the  firft  part  of  his 
life  ill  the  ftation  of  mafter  of  a  vefiel  trading  to  our  colo- 
nies. While  he  refided  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis, 
which  is  the  common  refidence  o^  fea -faring  people;  bufi- 
nefs  often  obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city  and  re- 
turn late,  when  he  had  frequent  occafions  of  feeing  young 
children  expofed,  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their 
partnts.  This  excited  his  compaiiion  fo  far,  that  he  pro- 
jeded  the  FgundUng  H^fpiul,     In  iliis  humane  defign  he 
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laboured  feventeen  years,  and  at  laft  by  his  fole  application 
obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it. 

He  was  highly  inftrumental  in  promoting  another  good 
dcfign,viz.  the  procuring  abounty  upon  naval  ftores  imported 
from  the  colonies,  and  was  eminently  concerned  in  fetting 
on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia. 

His  laft  charitable  defign,  which  he  lived  to  make  fome 
progrefs  in,  but  not  to  compleat,  was  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  Indians  in  North  Americi,  more  clofely  to  the  Britifli 
intereft,  by  an  eftabiifhment  for  the  education  of  Indian 
girls.  Indeed  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  ferving  the 
public,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  fpirit,  and  with  a  total  disre- 
gard to  his  private  intereft.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  fupported  by  the  voluntary  fubfcriptions  of  public 
fpirited  perfons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  that  truly  amiable 
9nd  benevolent  prince  Frederic,  l^te  prince  of  Wales. 

This  fmgular  and  memorable  man  died  at  his  lodgings 
near  Leicefter  Square,  on  Friday,  March  29,  1751,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age  :  and  on  the  Wednefday  following, 
April  the  3d,  was  interred,  purfuant  to  his  defire,  in  the 
vault  under  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hofpital. 

CORNEILLE  (Michael)  w^s  bom  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1642.  He  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  painters,  who 
adorned  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  His  father  who  was  him- 
felf  a  painter  of  merit,  inftru(^ed  him  with  great  exaS:- 
nefs.  Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Cor- 
reille  was  honoured  with  the  king's  penfion,  and  fent 
to  Rome ;  when  ths  princely  generofity  of  Lewis  had 
founded  a  fchool  for  the  accpmmodation  of  young  artifts  of 
genius. 

Here  he  ftudied  fome  time  ;  but  thinking  himfelf  rather 
confined  by  the  modes  of  ftudy  there  eftablifhed,  he  gave 
up  his  penfion,  and  followed  the  lead  of  his  own  inclina- 
tion. He  applied  himfelf  to  the  antique  particularly  with 
great  care  ;  and  in  drawing  is  faid  to  have  equalled  Carache, 
In  colouring  he  was  deficient;  but  his  advocates  fay,  his 
deficiency  in  that  refped  was  folely  owning  to  his  having 
been  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  colours ;  for  he  ufed 
many  of  a  changeable  nature,  which  in  time  loft  the  effect 
he  had  originally  given  them. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chofen  a  profeflbr 
in  the  academy  at  Paris ;  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  all  the  grea^  works  he  was  carrying  on  at  V^rfailles^ 
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and  Trianon  ;  where  fome  noble  efforts  of  that  artift's  genius 
arc  to  be  ken. 

COOKE  (Sir  Anthony)  preceptor  to  K.  Edward  VL 
was  born  at  Giddy,  or  Gidding  Hall  in  Eflex,  about  the 
year  1506,  and  was  defcended  from  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
lord  mayor  of  London.  We  cannot  fix  the  place  of  his 
education ;  but  it  was  moft  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
Oxford  antiquarian  makes  no  mention  of  him.  But  how- 
ever he  was  fuch  an  eminent  mafter  of  the  whole  circle  of 
arts,  of  fuch  fingular  piety  and  goodnefs,  of  fuch  uncom- 
mon prudence  in  the  management  of  his  own  family,  that 
thofe  noble  perfons  who  had  the  charge  of  King  Edv/ard  VI. 
appointed  him  to  be  the  chief  inftrudior  of  that  prince  in 
learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in  exile  du- 
ring the  Marian  perfecution,  but  after  Elizabeth's  accef- 
fion  returned  home,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  peace  and  honour  at  Giddy  Hall,  where  he  died,  aged 
feventy,   in  the  year  1576. 

Knowing,  fays  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  fexes  are  equal,  and 
that  women  are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  inftilled 
that  to  his  daughters  at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the 
prince  in  the  day  ;  being  refolved  to  have  fons  by  education, 
for  fear  he  fhould  have  none  by  birth.  And  he  was  re- 
niarkably  happy  in  them,  for  they  were  learned  above  their 
fex  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  were  equally  diflinguifhed  by 
their  virtue,  piety  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married 
to  the  great  Lord  Eurleigh,  Anne  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Ruflel, 
fon  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford,  and  Katherine  to 
Sir  Henry  Killigrew. 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  fays,  his  care  was  that  his  daughters 
might  have  compleat  men,  and  that  their  hufbands  might 
be    happy   in    compleat   women  5    never    promifmg,    yet  ^ 

always  paying  a  great  dowry.  Very  providently  did  he 
fecure  his  eternity,  by  leaving  the  image  of  his  nature  in  his 
children,  and  of  his  mind  in  his  pupil.  He  took  however, 
as  the  fame  author  obferves,  more  pleafure  to  breed  up 
ftatefmen,  than  to  be  one.  Contemplation  was  his  foul, 
privacy  his  life,  and  dlfcourfe  his  element.  Bufinefs  was 
his  purgatory,  and   publicknefs  his  torment.  Jb.  377' 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  fayings  of  his  are  recorded  ; 
particularly  the  following.  That  there  were  three  things,  be- 
fore whom  he   could  not  do  aniifs  i  his  prince,  his  con- 
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fcience,  and  his  children.  This  facetlus  ftory  is  likewife 
related  of  him.  A  SulTcx  knight  having  fpent  a  2;reat  eftate 
at  court,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  one  park  and  a  fine  houfe 
in  it,  was  yet  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king  (Edward  VI.) 
For  that  purpofc  he  new  painted  his  gates,  with  a  coat  of 
arms  and  this  motto  over  them  in  large  golden  letters, 
OlA  VANITAS.  Sir  Anthony  offering  to  read  it,  defired 
to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  he  meant  by  OIA,  who 
told  him,  it  ftood  for  omnia.     I  wonder,  replied  he,  having 

Your  all.    ^^^^  you^"  omnia  (o  little  as  you  have,  you  ftiould  yet  make 

Vanity*      your  vanitas  fo  large. 

COX  (Righard)  a  learned  bifhop  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  of  mean  parentage  at  Whaddon  in  Buck- 
inghamftiire.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and  from 
thence  eledled  to  King's  College,  where  he  attained  a  fel- 
lowfiiip  in  the  year  15 19.  He  was  invited  by  cardinal  Wol- 
fey  to  Oxford  to  fill  up  his  new  foundation,  and  we  can- 
not give  a  greater  proof  that  he  was  diftinguiflied  by  the 
brightnefs  of  his  parts,  and  his  proficiency  in  learning,  for  of 
fuch  the  cardinal  took  care  to  form  his  fociety.  But  tho*^ 
thefe  qualities,  attended  with  a  remarkable  piety,  fhould 
have  procured  him  the  efteem  and  honour  of  the  univer- 
flty  ;  yet  by  favouring  fome  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  fpeak- 
ing  his  mind  too  freely  of  the  corruptions  of  popery,  he 
fell  under  their  difpleafure,  was  deprived  of  his  preferment, 
and  thrown  into  prifon. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  left  Oxford  ;  fome 
time  after  was  chofen  mafter  of  Eaton  fchool,  which  flou- 
riftied  remarkably  under  his  vigilence  and  induftry.  He 
was  chaplain  to  bifhop  Goodrich,  and  by  his  intereft,  fe,- 
conded  by  that  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  he  obtained  feveral 
dignities  in  the  church,  viz.  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  a  pre- 
bend of  the  fame  church,,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  the  deanery 
of  Chriflchurch. 

He  was  appointed  tutor  to  prince  Edward,  whofe  fmgular 
accomplifhments  fufficiently  declare  with  what  judgment  and 
lidclity  he  difcharged  that  important  truft.  On  that  prince's 
acccffion  to  the  throne,  he  became  a  great  favourite  at  court, 
was  made  a  privy  counfellor,  and  the  king's  almoner ;  and  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  king's  alms,  he  had  a  grant  made 
him  of  all  goods  and  chattels  of  felons. 

He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 

1547  i  the  next  year  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Windfor, 
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and  the  year  following  dean   of  Weftminfter.     About  this 
time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  vifit  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  :  and  is  accufed  by  fome  of  abufing  his 
authority  by  deftroying  many  books,  out  of  his  zeal  againft 
popery.      But  the  univerfities  are  certainly  greatly  obliged  to 
him;  for  both   in    this  and   the  preceeding  reign,  when  an  ^'^°^'^^**' 
a£t  pafled  for  giving  all  chantries,  colleges,  &c.   to  the  king,  Oxfcrd,'l*i. 
the  colleges  .  in   both    univerfities   were   excepted  out  of  it,  p.  271,272. 
ihrou2;h  his  powerful  interceffion.  andl.  2.  p. 

Alter  queen    Mary's  .acceflion,    he  was   ftrlpt    of   hisoo'^ne'slife 
preferments  and  committed   to   the   Marfhalfea.      But   his  of  Bp.  Cox, 
confinement  was  not  long  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed, 
forefeeing  the  impending  ftorm,  he  refolved    to   take   fanc- 
tuary  in  fome  other  country,  where  he  might  enjoy  the  free 
exercife   of   his   religion,  without  the  dread  of  perfecution. 
He  went  firfl:   to   Strafburgh,  where   he  was   told    that   the 
Englifli  exiles  at  Franckfort  had  laid  afide   the  Englifh  li- 
turgy, and  fet  up  a   form   of  their  own,  framed   after  the 
French  and   Geneva  models.     This   innovation  gave  him 
great  concern,  and  in  order  to  oppofe  it,  he  went  to  Franc- 
fort,  and   after  fome  bickerings  with  the  puritan    minifters 
there,  by  the  interpofitlon  of  the  magiftracy,  he  had   the 
fatisfadion  to  fee  the  common   prayer  book  fettled  in  that  ^^1^^^.,^  ^^^ 
congregation.     Here  he   too  formed   a  kind  of  univerfity,  clefiaft.hift, 
and  appointed   a  Greek  and   a  Hebrew  le6turer,  a  divinity  ▼•*•?•  39^» 
profefibr,  and  a  treafurer  for  the  contributions  remitted  from 
England. 

Having  thus  acccmpliflied  his  dcfign,  he  returned  to 
Strafburgh  in  order  to  converfe  with  his  friend  Peter  Martyr, 
whom  he  had  known  intimately  at  ^xford,  and  whofe 
learning  and  moderation  he  highly  efteemed.  When  the 
bloody  fcene  in  England  was  clofed  by  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  one  of 
thofe  divines,  who  were  appointed  to  revife  the  liturgy  ;  and 
was  the  chief  champion  on  the  proteftant  fide  in  the  difpu^ 
tation  held  at  VVeftminfter  between  eight  papifts,  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  reformed  clergy. 

He  preached  often  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  lent ;  and  in  his 
fermon,  at  the  opening  of  her  firft  parliament,  he  difplayed 
his  eloquence  in  a  powerful  and  afFedting  manner,  to  per- 
fuade  theil)  to  banifli  all  popifh  innpvations  and  corruptions, 
and  to  reilore  religion  to  its  primitive  purity.  His  abilities 
in  the  pulpit,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Englifh  liturgy,  were  foon 
rewarded  by  the  bifhopric  of  Ely  ;  over  whiich  fee  he  prefi- 
Vol.  XII.  I  ded 
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ded  above  twenty  one  years,  and  one  of  the  chief  pillars  am? 
ornaments  of  the  church. 

I  .,  He  did  not  Indeed  retain  any  great  degree  of  the  royal 
favour;  for  even  before  his  confecration  he  petitioned  the 
queen  againft  the  acl  frv  alienating  and  exchanging  the  lands 
and  revenues  of  the  biihops,  reprefenting  the  mifchiefs  and 
inconveniences  that  would  follow,  and  urging  the  unlawful* 
nefs  of  the  practice  by  many  arguments  both  from  reafon 
and  fcripture. 

He  likewife  oppofed  with  great  zeal  her  retaining  the 
crucinx  and  lights  in  her  chapel ;  and  was  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  againft  which  (he  had 
contra6ted  a  ftrange  averfion. 

He  was  a  great  patron  to  learned  men,  and  amongft 
others  to  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

He  wiis  one  of  thofe  commiflioned  to  compile  a  body 

of  ecclenaftical  laws,  which  was  done  in  a  famous  book, 

Entitled,    Reformatio   lcgu?n    Ecclcfiafticarum  ;    and    he   did 

Hift.ofthe  ^is  utmoft  to  havc  it  eftabliflied  by  authority  of  parliament. 

reformation, But  this  defign  was  over-ruled,  becaufe,    as  Bifhop  Biir- 

P'^>33o-    net   alledges,  it  was   thought   more  for  the  greatnefs  of  the 

prerogative,  and   the  authority  of  the  civil  courts,  to  keep 

thofe  points  undetermined. 

He  is  blamed  by  fome  for  giving  up  feveral  manors  and 
other  eftates  belonging  to  his  fee:  but  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiftpry  of  thofe  times,  and  the  facrile- 
gious  rapacioufnefs  of  the  courtiers,  will  perhaps  think  dif- 
ferently of  him,  and  allow  him  to  merit  fome  degree  of 
praife  for  his  firmnefs  in  his  retaining  what  he  did,  and  for 
refifting  the  ftrcngeil  follicitations,  and  moft  violent  at- 
tacks. 
.V  Sir  Chriflopher  Hatton,  and  fome  other  court  favourites, 

endeavoured  to  lay  their  griping  hands  on  Ely-houfe,  ind 
feveral  parks  and  manors  belonging  to  him  ;  and  were 
backed  by  the  defpotic  commands  of  the  queen,  who  ex- 
pelled from  her  biftiops  an  implicit  obedience,  and  would 
often  threaten  to  unfrock  them,  if  they  made  any  difficul- 
ties. Their  malice,  which  was  only  provoked  by  their 
avarice,  involved  him  in  much  trouble  and  vexation  ;  and 
wearied  out,  he  at  laft  obtained  leave  to  refign  his  Biftiop- 
ric,  upon  the  moderate  conditions  of  being  allowed  out  of 
it  an  annual  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Forms  of 
xefignation  were -actually  drawn  up,  but  the  court  could 

not 
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not  find  any  divine  of  charafter,  that  would  accept  the 
fee  on  their  bafe  and  ignominious  terms.  He  therefore  en- 
joyed it  tiJl  his  death,  which  happened  in  1581,  in  the 
Sad  y,ear  of  his  age. 

It  muft  be  remembered  of  this  bifliop,  that  he  was  the 
firft  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a  college  :  and  that  he 
procured  a  new  body  of  ftatutes  for  St.  John*s  college 
in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  vifitor  as  biftiop  of  Ely. 
He  was.  author  of  feveral  things,  which  have  been  pub- 
iifhed  thiefly  fincehis  difeafe,   viz. 

1 .  Ja  Oration  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Difputatlon  of  Dr» 
Trejham  and  others  with  Peter  Martyr. 

2.  An  Oration  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fame,  Thefe  in  Latin 
were  printed  in  1 549,  4^<?,  and  afterwards  among  Peter  Mar" 
tyr*s  Works. 

3.  He  had  a  great  Hand  in  compiling  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  when  a  new  Tranfation  of  the  Bible 
was  made  in  the  Reign  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth^  now  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  the  Bijhops  Bible^  the  Four  Gofpelsy  the 
Ads  of  the  ApofileSy  and  the  Epifllcs  to  the  Romans^  were  aU 
lotted  to  him  for  his  Portion. 

4.  He  wrote  Refolutions  of  feme  ^ejlions  concerning  the 
Sacraments :  Anfwers  to  the  paries  concerning  fame  Abufes 
of  the  Mafs :  and  had  fome  Hand  in  the  Declaration  con^ 
cerning  the  Fundions  and  Divine  hijlitution  of  the  Bijhops  and 
PricJU  \  all  which  ere  to  be  found  in  the  Addenda  to  Dr,  Bur* 
net's  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation. 

5.  Several  Letters  and  fmall  Pieces  of  his  have  been  piih* 
lijhed  by  the  indvfirious  Mr.  Strype^  in  his  Annals  of  the  Re^ 
formation. 

He  alfo  had  a  hand  In  Lilly's  Grammar, 

CROMWELL  (Thomas)  Earl  of  Eflex,  an  eminent Blogyaphlf 
ftatefman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  one  of  the  chief  ^'"'^ 
inftrumenis  of  the  reformation,  was  the  fon  of  a  blackfmlth 
at  Putney  in  Surry.  He  had  by  nature  a  ftrong  conftitution 
and  excellent  parts,  to  which  he  added  uncommon  induftry. 
As  his  exlradion  was  mean,  fo  his  education  was  low  ;  and 
his  higheft  proficiency  in  learning,  was  getting  the  Latin 
verfion  of  the  New  feftament  by  heart.  When  he  was 
come  to  years  of  difcrction,  he  travelled  abroad  for  his 
improvement ;  and  was  refiaincd  for  fome  time  as  clerk  or 
fecretary  to  the  Englifh  fadory  at  Antwerp.  But  this  fitu- 
atlon  not  fuiting  his  afplring  mind,  \\e  travelled  into  divers 
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countries,  in  which  he  was  fecretly  employed  about  t!ie 
king's  affairs:  he  thus  learned  various  languages  ;  and  that 
he  might  gain  fome  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he  ferved 
for  fome  time  as  a  foldier  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
was  at  the  facking  of  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  cardinal  Wolfey  as  his  follicitor ;  to  whom  he  ap- 
proved himfelf  by  his  fidelity  and  diligence  in  feveral  im- 
portant affairs ;  and  whom  he  defended  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  againfl  the  articles  of  impeachment  with  fo  much 
wit  and  eloquence,  as  to  make  his  integrity  and  abilities 
much  praifed  and  admired. 

•  After  the  cardinal's  fall,  the  king  employed   him  in  his 
own  fervice,  to  whom  he  rendered  himfelf  very  acceptable, 
by  difcoverlng  to  him,  that   the  bifhops  had  incurred  a  pre- 
munirc  by  their  oaths  to  the  pope  at  their  confecration,  and 
which  fubjecled  all  their  polTedions  to  his  pleafure,  and  gave 
him   an  opportunity  of  accumulating  great  liches.     He  was 
Fox's  afts    raifed  jn   a  fhort  time  to  feveral  eminent  dignities;  and  was 
men™°pag.  fuccefiivcly  made  a  privy  counfellor,  and  mafler  of  the  jewel 
1179,1053.  houfe;  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  and   principal   fecretary  of  flate,  and  mafter  of  the 
rolls  J  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  a  baron  of  the  realm  ; 
and  vicar-general,  and  vicegerent  over  all  the  fpirituality, 
under  the  king,  who  v^as    declared    fupreme  head    of  the 
church. 

He  was  the  chief  infl:rument  in  dilTolvIng  the  abbies  and 

Y^f^ofHeliy^^^^^  rellglous  houfes,  and  in  dcpreffing  the  clergy,  whom 

vni.p.462.  he   ufually  called,  on  account   of  their    acknowledging  the 

*74«  papal  authoritv,  the  king's    half  fubjecls.     With   refpe6t  to 

the  expulfion  of  the, monks,  he  obferved,  that  it  was  only 

reducing  to  Jabour   and  a  lay   characfler,  which  was  their 

original  inftitutlon  3  and  as  to  the  flrid^nefs  and  aufterities  of 

life  enjoined  them  by  the  rules   of  their  feveral   orders,  he 

alledged,  they  might  practice  all  this  difcipline  and  felf-denial 

without  the  forms  of  a  monadic  confinemiCnt. 

He  made  ufe  of  his  power  for  defboying  popery,  and 
promoting  the  reformation.  He  cau'ed  certain  articles  to  be 
fet -forth  and  enjoined  by  the  king's  authority,  which  flruck 
at  many  effentials  of  the  Roman  religion,  viz.  tradition,  wor- 
{hipping  of  images,  purgatory,  and  -the  feven  facraments. 
Some  injundions  were  likevvife  laid  on  the  clergy,  not  to 
extol  in  their  fermons,  images,  relicks,  miracles  or  pilgri- 
mages. 
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mages,  but  to  exhort  their  people  to  ferve  God,  and  to 
make  provifion  for  their  families  ;  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
parents  to  teach  their  children  the  lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  ten  command ments  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and 
that  an  Englifh  bible  fhould  be  provided  for  every  parifh 
church  ;  and  that  they  (liould  for  every  church  keep  one 
book  of  regifter  for  chriflenings,  weddings,  and  bury- 
ings. 

Having  been  thus  Inftrumental  in  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion, the  king  grasted  him  many  noble  manors  and  large 
eftates,  the  fpoils  of  the  religious  houfes ;  advanced  him  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Efiex  ;  and  conftituted  him  lord  high- 
chamberlain  of  England,  The  tide  of  profperity,  which 
had  hitherto  flowed  in  upon  him,  began  now  to  take  a 
turn.  A  fcheme  he  laid  to  fecure  his  greatnefs,  proved  his 
ruin  ;  fuch  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  policy  !  He  ufed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  a  marriage  between  K.  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cleves.  As  her  friends  were  all  Lutherans,  he 
imagined  it  might  tend  to  bring  dov/n  the  popifli  party  at 
court ;  and  he  expetSied  a  great  fupport  from  a  queen  of 
his  own  making.  But  the  capricious  monarch  being  dif*- 
gufted  with  her  perfon  on  the  firft  night's  cohabitation, 
took  an  invincible  averfion  to  the  promoter  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

Many  circumftances  concurred  to  his  ruin.  By  reafon  of 
his  low  birth  he  was  odious  to  the  nobility  :  to  the  roman 
catholicks  on  account  of  his  diflblution  of  the  abbies  :  to 
the  nation  in  general  on  account  of  the  large  fubfidies  he 
had  demanded  and  obtained.  With  thefe  caufes  concurred 
a  more  near  and  fecret  reafon.  The  king  did  not  only  hate 
his  new  queen  ;  but  had  now  fettled  his  afFeiSiion  upon  Ca- 
therine Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  both 
raifed  the  intereft  of  that  family,  and  deprefled  Cromwell, 
who  had  made  the  late  match. 

The  king  finding  his  government  grown,  uneafy^  thought 
it  good  policy  to  call:  all  that  had  been  done  amifs,  upon  a 
minifter,  whofe  afcendency  over  him  had  been  notorious  ; 
and  by  making  him  a  facrifice,  gratify  his  own  paflions,  and 
regain  the  affedtions  of  his  people.  He  was  arrefted  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  council  table,  when  he  leaft  fuf- 
peded  it,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 

In  his  fall  he  had  the  common  fate  of  all  difgraced  mini- 
fters  to  be  forfaken  by  his  friends,  and  infulted  by  his  ene- 

I  3  mies. 
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mies.  Only  archbifliop  Cranmer,  with  a  friencIiMp  uncom- 
mon to  courtiers,  wrote  earneftly  to  the  king  in  his  favour, 
declarinsj^no  monarch  of  Eno^land   had  ever  fo  valuable  a 

T-»  •  • 

fervant.  But  his  ruin  was  determined.  The  unjuit  prac- 
tice of  attainting,  without  hearing  the  parties  anfwer  for 
themfelves,  which  he  had  too  much  promoted,  was  now 
turned  upon  himfclf.  He  was  accufed  of  fevera!  crimes  and 
mifdemeanors,  and  of  feveral  heretical  principles  and  prac- 
tices ;  tho'  fome  of  thefe  were  improbable,  and  he  might 
have  cleared  hlmfeif  of  others  by  producing  the  king's  or- 
ders, no  one  durfl:  venture  to  plead  for  him,  and  he  was  at- 
tainted of  high  treafon  and  herefy. 

He  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  procure  mercy  ;  and  once  wrote 
to  the  king  in  fuch  pathetick  terms,  that  his  majerry  caufed 
the  letter  to  be  thrice  read,  and  feemed  to  be  afFedled  with  it. 
But  the  charms  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  the  follicitations 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter  at 
length  prevailed,  and  he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  after 
fix  weeks  imprifonment.  On  the  fcafFold  he  prayed  fer- 
vently for  the  king,  and  declared  that  he  died  in  the  catholic 
faith. 

His  character  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  papids  and  pro- 
teftants  ;  by  the  firft  as  crafty,  cruel,  amb  tious  and  cove- 
tous ;  by  the  latter,  as  carrying  his  greatnefs  with  admira- 
Strvpe*s  ec-^^^  temper  and  moderation,  in  his  higheft  elevation  obli- 
ciefiaftical  ging  and  grateful  to  his  friends,  and  very  bountiful  nthe 
memorials  pQQj-^  ^^id  it  is  obferved,  that  he  preferred  more  rr  n  of 
Birch',  abilities  and  integrity,  both  ecclefiaflics  and  laymen,  than 
heads  and    any  onc  of  his  predeccirors  in  power  had  ever  done. 
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DALTON  (John,  D.  D.)  was  born  at  Deane,  near 
Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1709,  and  was  the 
fon  of  tlie  Rev.  John  Dalton,  then  re£tor  of  Ijeanc,  a  very 
worthy  clergyman,  and  much  efteemed  in  that  county.  He 
had  his  fchool  education  at  Lowther  in  Wellmorland,  and 
from  thence  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  fixtcen,  to  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  on  the  founda- 
tion. When  he  had  taken  his  firft  degrees,  he  had  the  ho- 
nourable employment  of  being  tutor  or  governor  to  that  hope- 
ful young  nobleman  lord  Beaucbamp,  only  fon  of  Alg^rnoon 
Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  late  duke  of  Somerfet. 

During 
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"  'During  his  attendance  on  that  noble  youth,  he  employed 
fome  of  his  leifure  hours  in  adapting  Milton^s  admirable 
mafque  at  Ludlow  Caftle  to  the  ftage,  by  a  judicious  infertion 
of  feveral  fongs  and  different  paflages  fele<^ed  from  other  of 
Milton's  works,  as  well  as  of  feveral  fongs  and  other  elegant 
additions  of  his  own,  fuited  to  the  charad'ert,  and  to  the  man- 
ner  of  the  original  author. 

He  rendered  it  a  very  acceptable  prefent  to  the  public, 
and  it  ftiil  continues  one  of  the  moft  favourite  dramatic 
entertainments,  under  the  title  of  Comus,  a  mafque,  hav- 
ing the  additional  advantage  of  being  moft  excellently  fet 
to  mufick  byDr.  Arne;  befides  which,  it  had  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  at  firft  mod  inimitably  performed  by 
Mr.  Quin,  in  the  chara£ier  of  Comus,  and  by  Mrs.  Gib- 
ber in  that  of  the  lady. 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning  to  Mr.Dalton's  great  honour, 
that  during  the  run  of  this  piece,  he  induftrioufly  fought  out 
a  grandaughter  of  Milton's,  opprefTed  both  by  age  and  pe- 
nury, and  procured  her  a  benefit  from  this  play,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  to  her  amounted  it  is  faid  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  A  bad  flate  of  health  prevent- 
ed him  from  attending  his  pupil  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
faved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye  witnefs  of  his 
death,  for  he  died  of  the  frnall  pox  at  Bologne,  by  which 
fatal  cataftrophe  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  of  his  family,  and 
of  his  country  were  blafted.  Soon  after  fucceeding  to  3 
fellowfhip  in  his  college,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  that  fociety. 

He  now  applied  himfclf  with  great  diligence  to  the  duties 
of  his  fun<5\ion,  and  was  taken  notice  of  as  an  able  preacher 
at  the  univerfity,  and  as  fuch  employed  by  the  prefent  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Seeker,  as  his  afliftant  at  St» 
James's,  and  that  he  deferved  the  charadter  his  volume  of 
excellent  fermons  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  London  1757,  abua- 
dantly  leflify.  He  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  St,  Mary 
at  Hill  by  tlic  late  Duke  of  Somerfer,  and  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, wai>  promoted  by  the  king  to  a  prebend  of  Wor- 
cefler  ;  at  which  place  he  died,  and  gave  a  mofl  uncommon 
proof  of  great  eafe  and  Ifrength  of  mi^nd,  and  of  a  moft 
fecial  and  chearful  fpirit,  under  a  long  and  painful  illnefs ; 
and  even  within  the  near  and  certain  profped  of  an  approach- 
ing death. 

He  married  a  fifter  of  Sir  Francis  Gofling,  alderman  of 
London,  of  whom  he  left  no  furviving  ilTue.     He  died  in 
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the  54th  year  of  his  age,  July  the  22d,  1763,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  cathedral  at  Worcefter. 

Befides  his  writings  already  mentioned,  he  publifhed  two 
epiftles  written   A.  D.  1735,    1744,   4-to.     . 

y/  defcriptive  Posm^  addrejfed  to  two  Ladles  at  their  return 
from  viewing  the  Coal  Mines  near  Whitehaven  ;  to  which  are 
added  fome  Thoughts  on  BuiUlng  and  Plantings  to  Sir  'James 
Lcwther^  cf  Loivther  Hall^Bart.  \to.  1 755. 

This  entertaining  poem  defcribes  the  real  defcent  of  two 
fair  heroines  into  the  fubterraneous,  and  indeed  fubmarine 
regions,  the  mines  which  are  remarkable  for  many  fingu- 
lar  circumftances ;  Savery's  fire  engine,  in  a  poetical  and 
philofophical  manner,  all  new  and  uncommon  rubje<S^s  5 
and  the  remainder  is  employed  in  a  furvey  of  the  improve- 
ments in  Whitehaven,  by  the  great  commerce  tdefe  mines 
occafion,  and  in  a  very  elegant  difplay  of  the  beauties  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Remarks  on  twelve  Hljhrical  Defigns  of  Raphael  and  the 
Mufeum  Gracum  ^  Egyptlacum  \  or.,  Antiquities  and  V leu  i 
df  Greece  and  Egypt ^  lllujiraicd  by  Prints  from  Mr*  Richard 
Daltons  Drawings, 

DAMPIER  Capt.  William)  the  famous  voyager,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in 
the  year  1652;  but  lofmg  his  father  when  very  young,  he 
was  fcnt  to  fea,  where  he  foon  diftinouifhed  himself,  parti- 
cularly in  the  South  Sea;  after  which  he  aflbciated  himfelf 
with  captain  Cook,  in  order  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards, 
and  on  the  23d  of  Auguft  1683,  failed  from  Achamack  in 
Virginia,  for  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands.  After  touching  at 
feveral  of  them,  he  fleered  for  the  {heights  of  Magellan,  but 
the  wind  being  againft  them,  they  ftood  over  for  the  Guinea 
coaft,  and  in  a  few  days  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  Sherbo- 
rough  river,  where  the  fhip's  crew  were  hofpitably  received 
by  the  inhabitants. 

After  which  he  proceeded  to  the  South  Seas  through  the 
ftreights  of  Magellan,  and  arriving  at  the  fertile  ifland  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  took  on  board  a  Mofkito  Indian,  who  had 
been  left  in  that  uninhabited  place  above  three  years  before. 
After  {faying  fourteen  days  at  this  ifland,  they  fet  fail  on 
the  8th  of  April  1684,  fteering  towards  the  line,  ofF  the 
iflands  of  Peru  and  Chili  j  took  feveral  prizes,  and  proceeded 
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t^-tl>c  GaHipago  iflands,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  Blanco, 
where  Capt.  Cook  was  interred. 

^..  On.  the  j^th  of  July  Mr.  Edward  I^avis  was  appointed 
Captain  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Cook,  failed  the  next  day  to- 
wards Rio  Leja,  and  from  thence  to  the  gulph  of  Ama- 
palla  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  September  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  ifland  of  Plata.  Here  they  made  a  defcent  upon 
Paita,  attacked  the  fort,  and  took  it  with  little  oppofition. 
But  finding  that  the  governor  and  inhabitants  had  quitted 
the  town,  and  earned  ofF  tl^eir  money,  goods  and  provi- 
fions,  they  fet  fire  to  it  :  and  afterwads  failed  for,  and  at- 
tacked Guaiquil,  but  without  fuccefs. 

7^hey  entered  now  the  bay  of  Panama  ;  their  defign  was 
to  look  into  fome  river  unfrequented  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
fearch  of  canoes,  and  therefore  they  endeavoured  to  make 
the  river  of  St.  Jago,  on  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  ifland 
of  Gallo,  in  which  there  is  much  gold,  and  fafe  anchorage 
for  fhips. 

Mr.  Dampler  with  fome  others,  in  four  canoes,  ventured  to 
row  fix  leagues  up  the  river,  but  the  Indians  at  their  ap- 
proach, got  into  their  canoes,  and  paddled  away  againft 
the  ftream  much  fafter  than  they  could  follow.  They  there- 
fore returned  the  next  morning  in  order  to  fail  for  the  ifland 
of  Gallo  ;  and  in  their  way  took  a  Spanifli  pacquet  boat, 
fent  with  difpatches  from  Panama  to  Lima,  by  which  they 
learned  that  the  armada,  being  arrived  from  Spain  at  Porto 
Bello,  waited  for  the  plate  fle  t  from  Lima,  which  made 
them  refolve  to  rendezvous  among  the  king's  or  pearl  iflands, 
by  which  all  the  (hips  bound  to  Panama  from  Lima  muft 
neccffcirily  pafs. 

On  the  28th  of  May  they  difcovered  the  Spanifli  fleet; 
hut  night  approaching  they  exchanged  only  a  few  (hot.  The 
Spaniih  admiral,  by  the  artifice  of  a  falfe  light,  got  the  wea- 
ther gage  of  them  the  next  day,  and  came  up  to  them  with 
full  fail,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a  running  fight  of  it 
almofl:  round  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  thus  their  long  pro- 
ji:i6ted  defign  ended  unfuccefsfully.  They  failed  now  for  the 
ifland    of  Quibo,    where  they   found   Capt.   Harris,   and   as  x 

their  late  attempt  at  fea  had  been  fruitlefs,  they  refolvcd  to 
try  their  fortune  by  land,  by  attacking  the  city  of  Leon,  on 
the  coaft  of  Mexico.  This  place  they  took  and  burnt,  and 
proceeded  to  Rio  Leja,  which  they  alfo  took. 

Here  Mr,  Dampler  left  capt.  Davis,  and  went  on  board 
Capt.  Swan,  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  by  obtaining  a 

more 
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piore  perfeefc  knowledge  6f  the  northern  parts  ctf  M-exico. 
They  continued  failing  to  the  weiiward  till  they  came  to 
Guatulco,  one  of  the  beft  ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico, 
and  from  thence  to  Cape  Cerientes,  where  they  waited  fome 
time  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  galleon,  of  which  they  had 
received  information.  They  continued  cruizing  off  this 
cape  till  the  firft  of  January,  when  their  provifions  being  ex- 
haufted,  they  fleered  to  the  valley  of  Valderas  to  procure  a 
fupply  of  beef.  And  while  they  were  engaged  in  this  necef- 
iary  bufme/?,  the  Manila  fhip  pafTed  by  them  to  the  eaft- 
ward. 

After  this  they  fleered  towards  California,  and  anchored 
in  one  of  the  Tres  Marias  iflands.  Mr.  Dampier  having 
been  long  fick  of  a  dropfy,  was  here  buried  for  about  half 
an  hour  up  to  the  neck  in  fand,  which  threw  him  into  a  pro- 
fufe  fweat ;  and  being  afterwards  wrapped  up  warm,  and 
put  to  bed  in  a  tent,  found  great  benefit  from  this  extraor- 
dinary remedy. 

Finding  their  fuccefs  in  this  part  of  the  world  had  been 
very  indifferent,  and  that  there  appeared  no  probability  of 
jts  mending,  Capt.  Swan  and  Mr.  Dampier  agreed  to  ileer 
their  courfe  for  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  failed  to  St.  John's 
ifland,  to  the  Pifcadores,  to  Bouton  ifland,  tc  New  Holland, 
to  Trieft,  and  arriving  at  Nicobar,  our  author  with  others 
was  left  on  fhore,  and  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
inhabitants.  He  however  left  them,  and  arrived  at  the 
Englifh  fiftory  at  Achen,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Capt.  Bowry,  who  would  have  perfuaded  him  to  fail  with 
him  to  Perlja  in  quality  of  boatiwain  ;  but  he  declined  ac- 
cepting of  this  propofal,  on  account  of  the  ill  ftate  of  his 
health. 

He  afterwards  engaged  with  Capt.  Weldon,  under  whom 
he  made  feveral  trading  voyages,  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
months,  and  afterwards  entered  as  a  gunner  to  an  Englifli 
fadory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon  this  coaff  he  (fayed  till  the  year 
1 69 1,  and  then  embarked  for  England,  when  he  was  obli- 
ged to  make  his  cfcape  by  creeping  through  one  of  the  port 
holes  ;  for  the  governor  had  revoked  his  promife  of  allow- 
ing him  to  depart,  but  he  brought  off  his  journal  and  mott 
valuable  papers.  He  arrived  in  the  Downs  September  16, 
and  being  in  want  of  money,  fold  his  property  in  a  painted 
Indian  prince,  who  was  carried  about  for  a  fight  and  fhewn 
for  money. 

He 
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He  appears  afterwards  to  be  concerned  in  an  expedition 
Ijoncerted  by  the  merchants  of  Briftol  to  the  South  Seas, 
commanded  by  Captain  .  Woodes  Rogers,  which  failed  in 
Auguft  1708,  and  returned  September  171 1;  a  voyage  at- 
tended wich  many  lingular  circumftances,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  curious  and  entertaining  events.  We  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life  or  death. 

His  voyage  round  the  world  is  well  known,  and  has  gone 
chrough  many  editions. 

DAVIES  (Dr.  John)  was  born  in  Denbighfhire,  and Wood'sAth. 
educated  by  William  Morgan,  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph. 
He  was  admitted  a  ftudent  in  Jefus  College  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  in  1589,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
Lincoln  College  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  was  redtor  of 
Malloyd,  or  Maynlloyd  in  Merionethfhire,  and  afterwards 
a  canon  of  St.  Afaph,  by  the  gift  of  Dr.  Parry  bifhop  thereof, 
(to  whom  he  was  chaplain)  and  a  dignitary,  if  Mr,  Wood 
miftakes  not,  in  fomc  other  church. 

He  commenced  do(S!or  in  16 16,  and  was  highly  efteemed 
by  the  univerfity,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  as  well  verfed  in  the  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities  of  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages;  a  moft  exadt  critic,  an  indefatigable 
fearcher  into  ancient  writings,  and  well  acquainted  with  cu- 
curious  and  rare  authors. 

His  works  are, 

Ant'tqua  LingUcs  Brttannica  nunc  communiter  d'lSfa  Cam" 
bro^Britanniae^  a  juis  Cymraca  vel  Camhrica^  ah  aliis 
Wallica^  Rudimenta^  tafc.  OSfavo^    Londoni62i, 

DiSfionaritim  Latino  Britannicum,   Land.  16 '^2,  FoL 

With  this  is  printed, 

Diiiionarium  Latino-Britannicum,  which  was  begun  and  a 
great  progrefs  made  in  it  by  Thomas  Williams,  phyfician, 
before  the  year  1600.  It  was  afterwards  compleated  and 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Davies. 

Adagia Briiannica  Authorum  Br'tianntcorumnomtna  l^quando 
fioruerunt^  Land.  1 632,  printed  at  the  End  of  the  Di^ionary 
before  mentioned, 

Adagiorum  Britannicorum  Specimen^  MS,  Bib,  BodL 

He  alfo  afiified  W.  Morgan,  Bp.  of  Landaff,  and  Richard 
Parry,  Bp.  of  St.  Afaph,  in  tranflating  the  Bible  into  Welfli, 
in  that  correct  edition,which  came  out  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
1620. 

He 
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He  alfo  tranflated  into  the  fame  language  (which  he  had 
ftudied  at  vacant  hours  far  30  years)  the  book  oi  Rejolution^ 
written  by  Robert  Parfons,  a  jefuit. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus)  who  introduced 
to"^Biogra-  ^^^  reading  of  le£lures  in  experimental   philofophy   at  the 
phiaBrit.    metropolis,  and  who  made  feveral   improvements  in  mecha- 
P'4i«         nicks,  was  the  fon  of  the  Rev.   Mr.  John  Defaguliers,  a 
French  proteftant  refugee,  and  was  born  at  Rochelle,  March 
the  I2th,  1683.    His  father  brought  him  an  infant  into  Eng- 
land, and  having  taught  him  the  cla/Iics  himfelf,  fent  him  at 
a  proper  age   to  Chrift  Church  College  in  Oxford.     When 
Dr.  John  Kiel  left  the  univerfity,    and  went  abroad  with  the 
Palatines  in  the  year  1702,  Mr.  Defaguliers  fucceeded  him 
in  reading  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy,  which  he  per- 
formed at  Hart  Hall. 

r  In  1712  he  married,  and  fettled  in  Channel  Row,  Wefl- 
minfter  foon  afterwards,  where  he  connnued  his  courfes 
feveral  years.  In  the  year  17 14  he  was  eledfed  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  fociety,  of  which  he  was  a  very  ufeful  member, 
as  appears  from  a  great  number  of  his  papers  printed  in  their 
tranfadlions,  on  optics,  meteorology  and  mechanics.  About 
this  time  the  munificent  duke  of  Chandos,  the  Mecaenas  of 
his  time,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  the  church  of  Edgware, 
near  his  own  magnificent  feat  at  Canons. 

King  George  the  Ift.  before  whom  he  perform.ed  a  courfe 
of  his  ledlures  at  Hampton  Court  in  17 17,  intended  him  the 
valuable  living  of  Much  Munden  in  Hertfordfhire  ;  but  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  at  the  head  of  the  miniltry  at  that  time, 
obtained  it  for  another  perfon,  and  prevailed  with  g  friend 
to  prefent  him  to  a  fmall  living  in  Norfolk,  worth  70/,  per 
ann.  This  benefice  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  in 
ElTex,  at  the  prefentation  of  king  George  II.  before  whom, 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  the  honour. of 
reading  his  lectures :  and  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  made  him  afterwards  his  chaplain. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  removed  to  lodgings  over 
tlie  Great  Piazza,  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he  carried  on 
his  lectures  with  great  fuccefs  'till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1749.  He  was  a  member  of  feveral  foreign 
academies,  and  correfponding  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris. 

He 
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"He  obtained  from  many  competitors  the  prize  propofed 
by  the  French  king,  for  the  heft  account  of  eledricity.    He 
publifhed    J  Courfe  of  experimental  Philofophy^  2  vol.    4/(j.  Seehis pam. 
1734.      Jnd  an  Edition  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catop-l^^^^^^^ 
tfics  and  Dioptrics^  ivith  an  Appendix^  containing  an  Account  don, 
'tf  re  feeling  Telefcopes^  in  %vo.  1 7351  ^f. 

DE  WITT    (John)    the  famous  penfionary,  was   thesamfon's 
fecond  fon  of  Jacob  de  Witr,  burgomafter  of  Dort,  and  de-Hiftoiredc 
putyto  the  ftates  of  Holland,  and  was  born  1625.     He  was  J]j '^^^^JJJ"*^ 
educated  at  Dort,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  hisftu-p.  ^^j/ 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  publifhed  his  Ele^ 
menia  Curvarum  Linear um^  one  of  the  deepeft  books  in  ma- 
thematicks  that  had  appeared  in  thofe  days. 

After  he  had  taken  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  he 
travelled  for  feme  years,  and  on  his  return  in  1650,  he 
became  penfionary  of  Dort,  and  diftinguiflied  himfelf  very^*?*""^'* 
early  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  oppofed  with 
all  his  power  the  war  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  and 
reprefented  in  very  ftrong  colours  the  neceffary  ill  confe- 
quences  of  it  to  the  republic.  And  when  the  events  jufti- 
fied  his  predictions,  this  gained  him  fo  great  credit,  that  he 
was  unanimoufly  chofen  penfionary  of  Holland  ;  firfl  to 
officiate  provifionally,  and  afterwards  abfolutely  into  the 
office.  On  this  occafion  fome  of  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  fate  of  his  predecefTor  Barnevelt ;  he  replied,  that 
human  life  was  liable  to  trouble  and  danger ;  that  he  » 
thought  it  honourable  to  ferve  his  country,  which  he  was 
refolved  to  do^  whatever  returns  he  might  meet  with. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  was  fo  vifibly  deftruCfive  to 
the  commerce  an<l  intereft  of  the  republic,  that  the  penfio- 
nary with  his  friends  ufed  all  their  (kill  to  fet  on  foot  a  ne- 
gociation.  AmbafTadors  were  fent  to  Cromwell,  who  by 
tjiis  time  had  turned  out  the  rump,  and  fet  up  a  new  par- 
liament, not  only  authorized  to  fit  by  him  and  his  officers, 
but  alfo  chofen  by  them. 

The  Dutch  miiiifters  were  diredfed  to  apply  to  them,  but 
they  quickly  found  them  fuch  people  as  no  rational  creatures 
could  deal  with;  for  they  entertained  the  ambafladors  with  long 
prayers,  and  difcovered  fuch  a  total  ignoiance  of  bufinefs, 
and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  pride,  that  the  Dutchmen  plainly  told 
the  general,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  deal  with 
fuch  folks  J  but  that  if  he  would  affijme  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity, they  might  foon  come  to  a  right  underftanding.  This  wap 

pre* 
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precifely  what  Cromwell  wanted,  and  though  he  reje<Eled 
their  advice  in  words,  declaring  himfelf  an  humble  creature 
of  the  parliaments,  yet  he  foon  after  found  means  to  be 
rid  of  them,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  under  the  title 
of  prote<5tor ;  and  then  made  a  peace  with  the  Dutch,  the  moft 
remarkable  thing  in  which  was,  the  adding  a  fecret  article 
for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  to  which  theftatcs 
confented  by  afolemnad.  But  the  article  of  the  ^xclufion 
raiicd  a  great  clamour  in  Holland  :  it  was  infinuated  that  the 
article  was  fuggefled  to  Cromwell  by  the  Sieur  De  Witt,  and 
the  penfionary  and  his  friends  were  put  to  it  to  carry  points 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fervice  of  the  people.  The  clergy 
too  began  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  ftate  in  their  pulpits, 
and  inltead  of  inftruding  the  people  how  to  ferve  God, 
were  for  dirc£ting  their  fuperiors  how  to  govern  their  fub- 
jciSls.  But  his  firmnefs  got  the  better  of  all  thefe  difficulties, 
and  fo  far  overcame  all  prejudices,  that  when  the  time  of  his 
high  office  was  expired,  he  was  unanimoufly  continued  in  it, 
,      by  a  refolution  of  the  fiates,  dated  September  15,  1663. 

He  feemed  now  to  have  vanquifhed  even  envy  herfelf. 
In  all  difficult  cafes  his  miniitry  was  made  ufe  of:  when 
the  prince  of  Eafl:  Friefland  quarrelled  with  his  fubjeits,  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  to  terminate  the 
difputes.  When  war  with  England,  after  the  king's  refto- 
ration,  became  necefTary,  he  was  one  of  the  deputies,  that 
prevailed  on  the  flates  of  Guelder  and  Overyfl'el  to  furnilh 
their  quota  :  he  was  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
dired^ion  of  the  navy,  and  made  fuch  vigorous  difpofitions, 
that  he  had  a  fleet  in  much  better  condition,  and  more  readv 
for  fea,  than  the  admirals  themfelves  imag;ined  poffible  :  tho' 
naval  affairs  were  quite  new  to  him.  When  it  was  thought 
expedient  after  Opdam's  defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of  their 
own  deputies  fhould  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  thofe 
three  that  were  put  in  commiffion.  When  he  came  on  board, 
the  fleet  was  (hut  up  in  the  Texel,  and  in  order  to  fecure 
the  outward  bound  Eaft  India  fleet,  it  was  neceflary  for  it 
to  put  to  fea  :  which,  as  the  wind  then  flood,  the  failors  de- 
clared impoffible. 

It  was  the  received  doflrine,  that  there  were  but  ten  pomts 
of  the  compafs,  from  which  if  the  wind  blew,  fhips  could  go 
out,  and  that  twenty  two  were  againff  them.  The  penfio- 
nary was  alone  of  another  opinion  ;  and  as  he  was  a  great 
mathematician  foon  difcovered  the  falfity  of  this  notion,  and 
that  there  were  in  reality  no  kd  than  28  points  in  their  fa- 
vour. 
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vour,  and  but  four  that  could  hinder  them  frofti  going  otit. 
ATjd  he  enjjaged  to  carry  one  of  their  greateft  fhips  thro'  the 
Spaniards-gat  with  the  wind  at  S.  S.  W.  which  he  performed 
on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft  1665,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fleet  followed  him  without  the  leaft  accident,  and  the  paf- 
fage  has  fincc  been  called  V\  ftt's-diep.  They  met  with  a 
dreadful  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  which  lafted  two 
days.  Mr.  De  Witt  remained  upon  deck  all  the  time,  never 
changed  his  cloaths,  nor  took  any  refrefliment,  but  in  com- 
mon with  the  men,  and  when  he  faw  there  wanted  hands, 
obliged  his  ofBcers  to  work  by  his  own  example.  He  wrote 
a  plain  and  accurate  relation  of  all  that  happened  during 
the  expedition,  and  at  his  return  verified  every  article  of 
this  account  fo  fully  to  the  ftates  general,  that  they  gave  him 
fblemn  thanks  for  his  good  fervices,  and  ofFered  him  a  con- 
fiderable  prefent,  which  he  declined,  faying,  he  fought  the 
fervice  of  his  country  only,  and  not  a  gratification  for  his 
fervices. 

When  the  famous  battle  in  1666  was  fought  between  the 
Englifti  and  Dutch  for  three  days,  he  was  fent  by  the  ftates 
to  take  a  full  account  of  the  whole  affair :  and  he  drew 
up  one,  from  the  beft  authorities  he  could  obtain,  which  is 
juftly  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  is  a  proof  of 
his  being  as  capable  of  recording  great  anions,  as  ofatchiev- 
ing  them. 

In  1667,  the  penfionary  finding  a  favourable  conjuncture 
for  executing  the  great  defign  of  the  warm  republicans,  e- 
ftabliftied  the  perpetual  edi£l^,  by  which  the  office  of  ftadt^ 
holder  was  for  ever  extinguiftied,  and  the  liberty  of  Hol- 
land, as  it  was  fuppofed,  fixed  on  an  eternal  bafis.  In  the 
year  1672,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ele(5led  (flaptain 
and  admiral  general  he  abjured  the  Stadtholderftiip,  which  in 
a  few  months  after  he  accepted.  A  tumult  happened  at  i 
DoTt,  and  the  people  declared  they  would  have  the  prince 
for  ftadtholder ;  to  which  place  he  came  in  perfon  on  their 
invitation,  and  accepted  the  office.  Moft  of  the  other  towns  and 
provinces  followed  the  example;  and  every  fedition  arofe 
from  thefc  pretences  that  the  De  Witt's  plundered  the  ftate, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  penfionary  begged  his  difmiffion  from  his  poft,  which 
was  granted,  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  fervices.  He  did  not 
afFedt  bufinefs,  when  he  faw  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  benefit  the  public,  and  he  deplored  in  fecret  the  misfor- 
tunp5.  of  his  country,  v/hich  from  the  higheft  profperity,  fell 

as 
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as  it  were,  all  at  once  ta  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  The  ii^^ 
yafion  of  the  French,  their  rapid  progrefs,  their  own  in- 
teftine  divifions  fpread  every  where,  terror  and  confufio^j 
and  the  prince  of  Orange's  party  heightened  thefe  confufions, 
in  order  to  ruin  the  Dewitts.  The  mob  were  encouraged 
to  pull  down  a  houfe  in  which  the  penfionary  was  fuppofed 
to  lye  Tick  ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  alTaffinate  the  two  bro- 
thers on  the  fame  day,  in  different  places  5  the  count  De 
Monthas,  who  had  married  their  filler,  was  ordered  lobe 
arrefted  in  his  camp  as  a  traytor,  though  he  had  behaved  with 
the  greateft  bravery.  Cornelius  Dewitt,  on  the  accufation 
6f  Ticklaer,  an  infamous  barber,  of  a  defign  of  poifoning 
the  prince,  was  imprifoned  and  condemned  to  exile,  though 
his  judges  could  not  declare  him  guilty.  The  fame  igno- 
minious wretch  perfuaded  the  people  that  he  would  he  ref- 
Gued  out  of  prifon,  upon  which  they  inftantly  arn\ed,  and 
furrounded  the  place,  where  it  unfortunately  happened  the 
penfionary  was  with  his  brother  :  They  broke  open  the  doors, 
and  infifted  on  (heir  walking  down,  and  barbaroufly  murder- 
ed them.  They  carried  their  dead  bodies  to  the  gallowsi 
where  they  hung  th.e  penfionary  a  foot  higher  than  his  hu 
ther,  and  afterwards  mangling  their  corps,  cut  their  cloatl 
in  a  thoufand  pieces,  and  fent  them  about  the  country,  a| 
trophies  of  conquefl ;  and  fome  of  them  cut  out  large  piec( 
of  their  flefii,  which  they  broiled  and  eat.  ^;  ,|.i 

Thus  fell  this  zealous  patron  of  the  glory  and  liberty  of ;^ 
his  native  country,  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  th^) 
greateft  genius  of  his  .time,  the  ableft  politician  in  war,  a|j 
well  as  peace;  the  atlas  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
frank  fincere  man,  without fraudi(}r..^tifice,  unlefs  his filencij| 
might  be  thought  fo.  . .    ,;  1      . 

Sir  William  Temple,  \vhowasi, we  11  acquainted  with  b^l 
chara^er,  Ipeaks  of  him,  on  various  occafions,  with  the  ut* 
moffefteem,  and  v/ith  the  higheft  teftimonies    of  praife  anc^i 
admiration.     He    obferves,  that  when  he  was  at  the  head  oM 
the  government,  he  differed  nothing  in  his  manner  of  livingi^ 
from  an  ordinary  citizen.     When  he   made  vifits,  he   waj^j 
attended  only  by  a  fmgle  footman,  and  on  common  occa- 
fipns  he  was  frequently  fcen  in.  the  if reets  without  atiy  fer* 
v^'nt  at  all.  ^j 

'His  office,   for   the  firft   ten  years,  brought  him  in  littl%i 
more  than  300/.  and  in  the  latter   part  of  his  life,  not  af)ey^v| 
700/.  per  ann.     He  refufed  a  ^ift  of  10, coo/,  from  the  ftatej^. 
general,  becaufe  he  thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  go- 
vern- 
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vemment.  His  fortune  was  much  inferior  to  what,  in  Out 
times,  we  fee  commonly  raifed  by  an  under  clerk  in  a  great 
oiRce. 

With  great  reafon  therefore.  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeak- Obferva- 
ing  of  his  death,  obferves,  "  He  was  a  perfon  that  deferved  *'°'}*  °"  *^* 
♦'  another  fate,  and  a  better  return  from  his  country,  after ^-^^^^j 
*'  eighteen  years  fpent   in  their   miniftry,  without  any  care  p.  i6o, 
*'  of   his  entertainments  or  eafe,  and   little  of  his  fortune. 
*'  A  man  of  unwearied  induftry,  inflexible  conftancy,  found, 
*'  clear  and    deep    underflanding,  and    untainted  integrity, 
**  To  that  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it  was   by  the  paffion 
*'  he  had  for  that  which  he  efteemed  the  good  and  intcreft 
*<  of  his  ftate.     This  teflimony  is  juftly  due  to  him  from  all 
*«  that  were   well   acquainted   with  him,  and  is   the  morQ 
"  willingly  paid,  fince  there  can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter, 
*<  as  honour  to  reproach  the  dead", 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  book 
containing  thofe  maxims  of  government,  upon  which  he 
a6ted  ;  which  will  be  a  never  fading  monument  to  his  im- 
mortal memory.  It  (hews  the  true  and  genuine  principles 
of  policy,  on  which  alone  it  is  poflible  to  eredl  an  adminiftra- 
tion  profitable  at  home,  and  which  muft  command  refpedt 
abroad.  On  the  one  hand  are  pointed  out  the  mifchiefs  of 
tyranny,  arbitrary  power,  authority  derived  from  fa(Stion,  mo- 
nopolies, and  every  other  fpecies  of  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand  is  explained  the  true  method  of  acquiring  and  fecuring 
power,  riches  and  peace,  and  of  managing  and  extending 
trade ;  of  fupporting  liberty  without  running  into  licentiouf^ 
nefs,  and  of  adminiftring  the  commonwealth  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  that  the  polTeflbrs  of  power  fhall  not  be  either  envied 
or  feared.  A  tranflation  of  it  from  the  original  Dutch,  en* 
tituled.  The  true  Inter eji  and  pelitUal  Maxims  of  the  Republic 
of  Holland,  has  been  printed  in  London  ;  to  the  laft  edition 
of  which,  in  1 746,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  memoirs  of  the 
illuttrious  brothers  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  by  John 
Campbell,  Efqj  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  above  par- 
ticulars. 

DODDRIDGE  (Dr.  Philip)  was  the  fon  of  DanW 
Doddridge,  an  oilman  in  London,  where  he  was  born  Jun^ 
the  26th,  1702.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  early  know- 
ledge of  religion  by  his  pious  parents,  but  was  firft  initiated 
in  the  elements  of  the  learned  languages  under  one  Mr.  Stott, 
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a  minifter,  who  taught  a  private  fchool  in  London.     In  the 
ytar  17 12,  he  was  removed  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames. 

About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  17 15,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  fchool  at  St. 
Albans,  under  the  care  of  a  worthy  and  learned  mafter,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wood.  Here  he  happily  commenced  an  acquain- 
tance with  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  minifter  of  the  diflenting 
congregation  there ;  who  became  not  only  the  inftru6lor  of 
his  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion  ;  but  his  guardian, 
-when  a  helplefs  orphan,  and  a  generous  and  faithful  friend 
in  all  his  advancing  years  ;  for  by  his  own  and  his  friends 
contribution,  he  furnifhed  him  with  means  to  purfue  his 
ftUdies.  The  dutchefs  of  Bedford,  being  informed  of  his 
crrcum fiances,  character,  and  ftrone  inclination  to  learning, 
by  his  uncle  Philip  Doddridge,  then  fteward  to  that  noble 
family,  made  him  an  offer  that  if  he  chofe  to  be  educated  for 
the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England,  and  would  go  to 
either  of  its  univerfities,  flie  would  fupport  the  expence  of 
his  education  ;  and  if  (he  lliould  live  'till  he  had  taken  orders, 
would  provide  for  him  in  the  church.  This  propofal  he  re- 
ceived with  the  warmeft  gratitude,  but  in  the  moft  refpe6l- 
ful  manner  declined  it ;  as  he  could  not  then  fatisfy  his  con-« 
fcience  to  comply  with  the  terms  oi  miniflerial  conformity. 

In  October  17 19,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
the  reverend  Mr.  John  Jennings  who  kept  an  academy  at 
Kibworth  in  Leicefterihire,  a  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  piety^  and  during  the  courfe  of  his  fludies  at  this  place, 
he  was  noted  for  his  diligent  application  to  his  proper  buiincfs, 
feriousfpirit,  and  extraordinary  care  to  improve  his  talents. 

He  was  firft  fettled  as  a  minifter  at  Kilworth,  where  he 
preached  to  a  fmall  congregation  in  an  obfcure  village,  ar^d 
where  he  had  much  time  to  apply  himfelf  to  ftudy,  which  he 
did  with  indefatigable  induftry. 

On  Mr.  Jennings's  death,  he  fucceeded  to  the  care  of 
his  academy,  and  foon  after  was  called  to  the  care  of  a  large 
diflenting  congregation,  where  he  carried  his  academy,  and 
the  number  of  his  pupils  increafed.  Here  he  fpent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  v^hich  being  entirely  employed  in  his 
clofet,  iai  his  academy,  and  in  his  congregation,  cannot  be 
f^ppofed  to  afford  many  incidents  to  gain  the  attention*  of 
the  generality  of  readers.  He'  died  at  Lifbon,  where  he 
went  for  the  recovery  of  hjs  health  ;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  burying  ground  belpnging  to  the  Britiftl- 
fr6lory  there,    A  handlbme  monument  was  erected    to  his 

memory 
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memory  in  his  meeting  place  at  Nofthamptoil,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  congregation  :  and  the  following  epitaph,  drawn 
up  by  his  friend,  Gilbert  Weft,  Efqj  infcribed  upon 
it. 

To  the  Memory  of 

PHILIP    DODDRIDGE,     D.  D. 

Twenty-one  Years  Paftor  of  this  Church, 

Director  of  a  flouriftiing  Academy, 
And  Author  of  many  excellent  Writings; 
By  which 
His  pious,  benevolent,  and  indefatigable  Zeal 
To  make  Men  wife,  good  and  happy 
Will  far  better  be  made  known. 
And  perpetuated  much  longer 
Than  by  this  obfcure  and  perifhable  Marble  ; 
The  humble  Monument,  not  of  his  Praife, 
But  of  their  Efteem,  Affe6tion  and  Regret, 
Who  knew  him,  lov'd  him^  and  lament  him  j 
And  who  are  defirous  of  recording. 
In  this  Jnfcription^ 
Their  friendly  but  faithful  Teftimony 
To  the  many  amiable  and  Chriftian  Virtues* 
That  adorned  his  more  private  Chara6ler ; 
By  which,  tho'  dead,  he  yet  fpeaketh. 
And,  ftiJl  prefent  in  Remembrance, 
Eorcibly,  tho*  filently  admoniflieth 
His  once  beloved  and  ever-grateful  Flocko 
He  was  born,  June  26^    1702, 
And  died  061.  26,   1751^ 
Aged  50. 
We  fhall  fubjoln  bis  plan   of  education,  and  an  account 
of   his  works,  extracted  from    memoirs  of  his  life,    charac- 
ter  and    writings,  lately  publifhed    by  Job  Orton,    in  one 
vol.  8vo. 

One  of  the  firft  things  he  expe£^ed  of  his  pupils,  was  to 
learn  Rich's  fhort  hand,  which  he  wrote  himfelf,  and  in 
•  which  his  Lectures  were  written  ;  that  they  might  tran-^ 
fcribe  them,  make  extracts  from  the  books  they  read  and  • 
confulted,  with  eafe  and  fpeed,  and  fave  themfelves  many 
hours  in  their  future  compofitions. 

Care  was  taken   in  the  firfl  year  of  their  courfe  that  they 

fhould  retain  and  improve  that  knowledge   of   Greek   and 

Latin    which   they  had   acquired    at    fchool,  and   gain  fuch 

-  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  if  they  had  not  learnt  it  before,  that 
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tbey-rtiight  be  able  to  read  the  Old  Teftament  in  i|^-o4gl 
ml  language  ;  a  care  very  important  and  neceilary  to  tbi« 
jBud.  Befides  the  co^urfe  of  leciures  in  a  morning,  claffical 
ledures  were  read  every  evening,  generally  by  his  afiiftant^ 
but  fometimes  by  himfelF.  If  any  of  his  pupils  were  diffi- 
dent in  their  knowledge  of  Greek,  the  feniors,  who  were 
beft  fkilled  in  it,  were  appoinred  to  inftrud  ihem  at  other 
times.  Thofe  ,<rf^  them  who  chpfe  k>  were  alfo  ,.Uugbt 
French*     "ir^ib    lei^i'^^  iq:>   Ut  bng  ^  i1o«^D^^  '.-:;. 

He  was  more^  and^  more  convincedi-the  longer  he  livedo 
of  the  great  importance  of  a  learned  as  well  as  pious  edu- 
cation for  the  miniftry  ;  and  finding  that  fome   who  came 
under  his  care,  were  not  competently  acquainted  with  claffi- 
cal  knowledge,  he  formed  a  fchemc  to  aflift  youths  in  their 
preparations  for  academical  ftudies,  who  difcovered  a  promi- 
iing  genius  and  a  ferious  temper.     He  met  with  encourage- 
ment in  this  fcheme  from  the  countenance  and  contribution 
of  many  of  his  friends,  and  had  fome  inftruited   under  hi» 
eye;  but  as  it  commejiced  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
much  progrefs  could  not   be  made  .in  ir.     Syftems  of  logic, 
rhetoric,    geography   and    metaphyfics,    were    read   during 
_tbe  firft  year  of  their  courfe,  and  they  were  referred  to  par- 
•  ticular  pafiages  in  other  authors  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  which 
^illuftrated  the  points  on  which  the  k6^ures.  had  tiwned.     To 
:,thefe  were  added  lectures  on  the  principles  of  geometry  and 
:  algebra.     Thefe  ftudies  taught  them   to  keep  their  attention 
fixed,  to  diftinguifh  their  ideas   with  accuracy,  and  to  dif- 
:p>pofe   their  arguments    in  a  dear,  w^oncife  and    convinciijg 
:jj  manner.  ^^   v  ,  :;  ;. 

r^.-:  After  thefe  ftudics  were  fini/hed,  they,  were   introduced 
-^p  the  knowledge  of  trigononaetry,  conic  fections,  and  ce- 
-  kftial  mechanics.*  A   fy item    of  natural   and   experimental 
phiiofophy,    comprehending     mechanics,    ffatics,    hydroila- 
ticks,  pneumatics,  and  ailronomy,   was  read  to  them;  with 
-.jfeferences  to  the  bcft:  authors  on  thefe  fubjefts.     This  fyftem 
,^was  illuftrated  by  a  neat  and  pretty  large  philofophical  appa- 
ratus, part  of  which   was  the  gift   of  fome  of  his  friends, 
.v^iand  the  remainder  purchafed  by  a  fmall  contribution  from 
,-jCach  of  the  ftudcnts,    at   his   entrance  on  that  branch  of 
.,2feience. 

■-''•';■..      ....  ■     -    , 

^,,r»  A  colleftion  of  important  propo-  dent  on   the  reft  j   they  relate  efpecial- 

'Ijtlons,   taken  chiefly  from   Sir    ICaac  ly,    tho*  not  only,   to  •cntripetal  and 

-Vlfewton,   and  demonftratcd,   indcpcn-  centrifugal  forces, 
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'i^me  other  articles  were  touched  upon,  efpeclally  hiftory^ 
natural  and  civil ;  as  the  ftudents  proceeded  in  their  courfe,' 
ifl  order  to  enlarge  their  underlhndings,  and  give  thcnrt 
venerable  ideas  of  the  vj^ori^s  and  providence  of  God.  A 
diftin£t  view  of  the  human  body  was  given  them,  as  it  tend- 
ed to  promote  their  veneration  and  love  for  the  great  ai^chi- 
tcO:  of  this  amazing  friime,  whofe  wonders  of  providential ' 
influence  alfo,  are  fo  apparent  in  its  fupport,  nourifhment 
and  motion  ;  and  all  concurred  to  render  them  agreeable 
and  ufeful  in  converfation,  and  to  fubferve  their  honoura- 
ble appearance  in  the  miniftry. 

A  large  fyftem  of  Jewifh  antiquities,  which  their  tutor 
had  drawn  up,  was  read  to  them  in  the  later  years  of  their 
oourfe,  in  order  to  illuftrate  numberlefs  paflkges  in  the 
fcriptures,  which  cannot  be  well  underftood  without  a 
knowledge  of  them  in  this  branch  of  fcience;  likewife 
they  were  referred  to  the  beft  writers  upon  the  fubje^* 
Lampe's  epitome  of  -ecdefiaftical  hiftory,  was  the  ground- 
work of  a  feries  of  ledures  on  that  fubjedl  j  as  was  Buddaei 
Compendium  Hiftoriae  Philofophica?,  of  lectures  on  the  doc- 
;^ines  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  in  their  various  fe£ts. 

But  the  chief  object  of  their  attention  and  fludy,    during 
'  #irce  years  of  their  courfe,  was  his  fyftem  of  divinity  in  the 
-largeft  extent  of  the   word  ;    including  what  is  moft  ma- 
terial in  pneumatology  an4  ethics.     In  this  compendium  were 
contained,  in  as  few  words  as  perfpicuity  would    admit,  the 
mofl:  material  things  u^hich  had  occurred  to  the  authors  ob- 
icrvation,  relating  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  human 
mind,  the  proof  of  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
nature  of  moral  virtue,    the  various  branches    of    it,    the 
means  fubfeivient  to  it,  and  the  fan(5tions  by  which  its  pre- 
cepts, coiifidcred  as  God's  natural  law,  are  in  forced  :  under 
which  head,  the  natural  evidence  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  was  largely  examined.     To  this  was  added  fome  fur- 
'  vey  of  what  is,  and  generally  has  been,  the  ftate  of  virtue 
'*tn  the  world.     From  whence  the  tranfition  was  eafy  to  the 
need  of  a  revelation,  the  encouragement  to  hope  for  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  might  probably  attend  it* 
From  hence  the  work  naturally  proceeded    to  the  evidence 
produced  in  proof  of  that  revelation  which  the  fcriptures  con- 
tain.    The  genuinenefs,   credibility,  and  infpiration  of  thefe 
facred  books,  were  then  cleared  up  at  large,  and  vindicated 
from  the  moft  confiderable  obje<ftions,  which  infidels  have 
iicged. 
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WR€ri  tlicTe  foundations  were  laid,  the  chief  do(ftriiieS 
of  fcripture  were  drawn  out  into  a  large  detail ;  thofe  re-' 
latlng  to  the  father,  fon  and  fpirit;  to  the  original  and  fallen  • 
ilateofman;  to  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption  by  Chri{}j 
and  the  offices  of  the  fpirit ;  as  the  great  agent  in  the  re- 
deemer's kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  particularly  ftated  ;  and  the  feveral  precepts  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  gofpel,  with  the  views  which  it  gives  us  of  the 
concluding  fcenes  of  our  world,  and  of  the  eternal  ft  ate 
teyond  it. 

What  feemed  mofl  evident  on  thefe  heads,  was  thrown 
into  the  propofitions ;  fomc  of  which  were  problematical  ; 
arid  the  chief  controverfies  relating  to  each,  were  thrown 
into  the  fcholia,  and  all  illuftrated  by  a  very  large  collection 
of  references  ;  containing,  perhaps,  one  lecture  with  an- 
other, the  fubftairce  of  forty  or  fifty  ofiavo  pages ;  in  which 
the  fentiments  and  reafonings  of  the  moft  confiderable  au- 
thors on  all  thefe  heads,  might  be  ieen  in  their  own  words. 
It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftudents  to  read  and  contract 
thefe  references,  in  the  intervals  between  the  lectures ;  of 
which  only  three  were  given  in  a  weeli,  and  fometirnes  but 
two* 

This  was  the  author's  capital  work   as  a  tutor  ;    he  had  ^ 
{pent  much  labour  upon   it,  and   was  continually  enriching  -I 
jjt  with  his  remarks  on  any  new  produtStions  upon  the  feveral 
(ubjedls  handled  in  it. 

.  This  fyflem  his  pupils  tranfcribed  :  it  is  now  publifhed, 
gind  the  world  will  judge  of  its  value  and  fuitablenefs  to  an- 
jfwer.tbe  end  propofed.  Critical  lectures  on  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  were  weekly  delivered,  which  the  fludents  were  per- 
mit ted.  and  encouraged  to  tranfcribe,  to  lead  them  to  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  divine  oracles.  Thefe  contained 
his  remarks  on  the  language,  meaning,  and  defign  of  the 
facr-ed  writers,  and  the  interpretations  and  criticifms  of  the 
niofl  confiderable  commentators.  Many  of  thefe  he  has  fn- 
ferted  in  the  family  expofitor. 

In  the  laft  year  of  the  courfe,  a  fet  of  le£lurcs  on  preach- 
ing and  the  pafforal  care,  was  given  ;  thefe  contained  gene- 
ral dire<Slions  concerning  the  method  to  be  taken  to  furnifh" 
them  for  the  work  of  preaching;  the  characters  of  the  beft 
pra<£tical  writers  and  commentators  upon  the  bible,  many 
particular  rules  for  the  compofition  of  fermons,  their  pro- 
per Hylcy  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  thoughts,  and  the 
<Jeiivery  of  them  j  diredions  relatipg  to  public  prayer,  ex- 

pofuion. 
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pofition,  catechifing,  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments, 
and  paftoral  vifits :  to  thefe  were  added  many  general  max- 
ims for  their  converfation  and  conduct  as  rninifters,  and  a  • 
variety  of  prudential  rules,  for  their  behaviour  in  particular 
circumftances  and  connections  in  which  they  might  be 
placed. 

While  the  ftudents  were  purfuing  thefe  important  ftudies, 
fome  ledures  were  given  them  pn  civil  lav/,  the  hierogly- 
phics, and  mythology  of  the  ancients;  the  Englifh  hiftory, 
particularly  the  hiftory  of  nonconformity,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  a  feparation  from  the  church  of  England  is 
founded.  The  tutor  principally  infilled  upon  thofe  laid  down 
by  Di,  Calamy,  in  his  introducS^ion  to  the  fecond  volume 
of  his  defence  of  moderate  nonconformity. 

One  day  in  every  week  was  fet  apart  for  public  exercifes  ; 
at  thefe  times  the  tranflations  and  orations  of  the  junior 
ftudents  were  read  and  examined ;  thofe  who  had  en- 
tered on  the  ftudy  of  pneumatology  and  ethics,  produced, 
in  their  turns,  thefes  on  the  feveral  fubje6ls  afligned 
them,  which  were  mutually  oppofed  and  defended.  Thofe 
who  had  finifhed  ethics  deHvered  homilies  (as  they  were 
called,  to  diftinguiih  them  from  fcrmons)  on  the  na- 
tural and  moral  perfedlions  of  God,  and  the  feveral 
branches  of  moral  virtue;  while  the  fenior  ftudents  brought 
analyfes  of  fcripture,  the  fchemes  of  fermons,  and  after- 
wards the  fermons  themfelves,  which  they  fubmitted  to  the 
examination  and  corredlion  of  their  tutor.  In  this  part  of 
his  work  he  was  very  exaiSl,  careful  and  friendly  ;  efteem- 
ing  his  remarks  on  their  compofitions  more  ufeful  to  young 
preachers,  than  any  general  rules  of  compofition  which 
could  be  offered  them  by  thofe  who  were  themfelves  moft 
eminent  in  the  profeflion. 

In  this  view  he  furnifhed  them  with  fubordinate  thoughts, 
and  proper  fcriptures  for  proof  or  illuftration,  retrenching 
what  was  fuperfluous,  and  adding  what  was  wanting.  It  wajB 
his  care,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  that 
his  pupils  might  have  fuch  a  variety  of  le(£tures,  weekly,  as 
might  engage  their  minds  without  diftra£liog  them.  While 
they  were  attending  and  Itudying .  lectures  of.  the  grcateft 
importance,  fome  of  lefs  importance,  tho'.. ufeful  in  them- 
felves, were  given  in  the  intervals  ;  .thefe  hajd  generally 
fome  connexion  with  the  former;  and  all, were  adapted  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  i^irnifhed  unto  all 
•good  works.  He  contrived  that  they.fhould  have  .as  much 
to  read  between  each  le(Sture,  as  might  keep  .them  well  e'm- 
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p\py^^t  *^^^<^'^Wg  due  time  for  neceflary  rebxatM&fi$,ran4rthP 
reading  practical  writers;  he  recommended  it  to  tricm,  and 
fl;rongly  infifted  upon  it,  that  they  fhould  converfe  with 
fom^  6f  thefe  daily,  efpecially  on  the  lord's  day,  in  order  io 
fubferve  at  once,  the  improvement  of  the  chriftian  andthe 
minifter :  and  he  frequently  reminded  them,  that  it  argued 
a  great  defeat  of  underfcanding,  as  well  as  of  real  piety,  if 
they  were  negligent  herein.  He  often  examined  what  books 
they  read  befides  thofe  to  which  they  were  referred  in  their 
lectures,  and  directed  theiii  to  thofe  which  were  befi:  fiiited 
to^beir  age,  capacities,  and  intended  profei?ion,  and  in  this 
r^fpeft  they  enjoyed  a  great  privilege  ;  as  they  had  the  ufe 
of  a  large  and  valuable  library,  confifting  of  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  volumes ;  many  of  them  the  do6lor  had  purchafed 
himfelf,  others  were  the  donations  of  his  friends,  or  their 
feveral  authors ;  and  each  fludent,  at  his  admiflion,  con- 
tributed a  fmlll  fum  towards  enlarging  the  colledtion  ;  the 
ftudent's  name  inferted  in  the  book  or  books  purchafed  with 
his  contribution,  and  it  was  considered  as  his  gift. 

To  this  library  the  ftudents  had  accefs  at  all  times,  under 
feme  prudeiit    regulations    as  to    the  time   of   keeping   the:^ 
bo6k5.     The  tutor  was  fenfible  that  a  well  furnijfhed  libraryi 
would  be  a  fiiare  rather  than  a  benefit  to   a   fludent,  excepts 
he  had  the  advice  of  a  more  experienced  friend  in  the  choiccif 
of  thofe  he  {hould  read;  as  he  might   throw  away  hb  time  , 
in  thofe  which  were  of  little  importance,  or  anticipate  the 
perufal  of  others  which  might  more  properly  be  referved  to* 
forne  future  time.     To  prevent  this,  he  fometimes  gave  his 
pupils  ledures  on  the  books  in   the. library,  going  over  the 
feveral  fhelves  in  order,  informing  them   of  the  charaiSler  of ^ 
each  book   and    its  author,  if  known;  at   what   period  of^ 
their  courfe,  and   with  what  fpecial  views  particular  books 
ihbuld   be  read,  and  which  of   them  it  was  defirable  they 
fhould  be  moft  familiarly  accjuainted,    and  furniftied  with, 
when  they  fettled  in  the  world.  , 

His  pupils  took  hints  pf  thefe  .le£^ures,  which  at  once 
f^ifplayed  the  furprifmg  extent  of  his  reading  and  knowledge, 
and  were  in  many  refped^s  very  ufeful  to  them.  The  do(Slor'a , 
mariner  bf  le^luring  was  well  adapted  to  engage  the  atren-i 
tion  and  love  of  his  pupils,  and  promote  their  diligent  ftudy>^ 
of  the  lectures.  When  the  clafs  aflembled,  he  examined^ 
them  in  the  lait  le£iure,  whether  they  underftood  his  reafon-  . 
ing ;  what  the  authors  referred  to  faid ,  on  the,  (ubjeiSt ;  whe^^,  - 
ther  he  had  given  them  a  juft  view  of  their  ftntiments,  argu- 
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f«ent$  and6bje£tion$;  or  omitting  any  tRat  were  important. 
He  expeded  from   them,  an  account  of  the  reafoning,  dc- 
monftrations,  fcriptures  or  fa<Sts  contained  in  the  ledure  an^  * 
references. 

He  allowed  and  encouraged  them  to  propofe  any  objecr 
tions  which  might  arife  in  their  own  minds,  or  which  they 
met  with  in  the  authors  referred  to,  of  which  they  did  not 
think  there  was  a  fufHcient  folution  in  the  lecture ;  or  to 
menriotiany  texts  that  were  mifapplied,  or  from  which  par- 
ticular confequences  might  not  be  fairly  drawn,  and  to  pro- 
pofe others,  which  either  confirmed  or  contradicted  what 
he  had  advanced  ;  and  if  at  any  time  their  objedions  were 
petulant  or  impertinent,  he  patiently  heard,  and  mildly  an- 
fwered  them. 

He  was  felicitous  that  they  fhould  thoroughly  underrfand 
his  lectures,  and  what  he  faid  for  the  illuftration  of  them ; 
if  he  obferved  any  of  them  inattentive,  or  thought  they  did 
not  fuificienily  underf^and  what  he  was  faying,  he  would  aik 
them  what  he  had  faid,  that  he  might  keep  up  their  atten- 
tion, and  know  whether  he  exprefTed  himfelf  clearly  ;  he 
put  on  no  magifterial  airs,  never  intimidated  nor  difcou- 
raged  them,  but  always  addrefTed  with  the  freedom  and 
tendernefs  of  a  father:  he  never  expelled  nor  defired  that 
they  (hould  blindly  follow  his  fentiments,  but  permitted 
and  encouraged  them  to  judge  for  themfelves.  To  affift 
them  herein,  he  laid  before  them  what  he  apprehended  to 
be  the  truth,  with  all  perfpicuity,  and  impartially  ftated  all 
objections  to  it ;  he  never  concealed  the  difficulties  which 
affeCted  any  queftion^  but  referred  them  to  writers  on  both 
fides,  without  hiding  any  from  their  infpeCtion.  He  fre- 
quently and  warmly  urged  them  not  to  take  their  fyftem  of, 
divinity  from  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  but  from  the 
word  of  God.  The  Bible  was  always  referred,  and  appealed 
to  upon  every -point  in  queftion,  to  which  it  could  b?  fup- 
pofed  to  give  any  light. 

"Of  his  honefly  and  candour  in  this  refpeCl^^i  the  world  has. 
had  fufficient  prtiof  in  his  theological  lectures.     He  refolutely 
checked  any    appearance   of    bigotry    and   uncharitablenefs, 
and  endeavolired   to  cure  them  by  fhewing  -the  guilty  per-  . 
fons  the  weaknefs  of  their  underftandings,  and  what  might . 
be  faid  in  defence  of  thofe  principles  which  thqy  difliked  ;  re- 
minding them,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  great  learning  and. 
excellent  character  of  many  who  efpoufed  them.  ,,\n» 
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Wc  are  now  to  confider  him  as  an  author,  in  which  cba* 
ra<3er  he  is  in  much  reputation,  among  many  of  the  friends 
of  virtue  and  religion,  of  various  pejfuafions  in  thefe  nations, 
in  our  colonies,  and  upon  the  continent.  He  was  not  fond 
of  controverfy,  and  was  determined,  if  he  could  poilibJy 
;jvoid  it,  never  to  engage  in  any  of  thofe  difputes  which 
have  been,  and  ftill  are,  agitated  among  proteftants.  He 
Jiad  often  feen  and  lamented  this  as  the  event  of  many  a 
voluminous  controverfy ;  that  men  of  contrary  parties,  fat 
down  more  attached  to  their  own  opinions  then  they  were 
^t  the  beginning,  and  much  more  eftranged  in  their  affec- 
tions :  he  left,  therefore,  this  work  to  others. 

The  iirft  piece  he  publiftied  (except  fome  papers  in  the 
Prefent  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters)  can  fcarcely  be 
called  coetroverfial,  though  it  was  an  anfwer  to  another* 
This  was  entitled, 

?  jFree  Thoughts  on  the  moji  probable  Means  of  reviving  the 
f)ijfenttng  Jnterefi,  Ocaifioned  by  the  late  Enquiry  into  tht 
Caujes  of  its  D-ecay  :  addreffed  to  the  author  of  that  En* 
quiry.   1730.. 

He  treats  the  author  with  great  civility,  and  inflead  of 
criticifing  upon  his  performance,  offers  fome  remarks  which 
maybe  of  general  ufe  ;  and  they  deferve  the  regard  of  all 
jniniflers.  He  points  out  the  principal  reafons,  why  many 
learned  and  good  men  are  fo  unpopular  and  unfuccefsful  ; 
and  hath  fbewn  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
>vhat  careful  obfervations  he  hath  made  on  the  difpofitions 
pf  mankind.  This  tra£t  is  little  known,  efpecially  by  our 
brethren  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  but  at  its  firfl:  publi- 
cation it  met  with  a  favourable  reception  among  perfons  of 
different  parties  and  fentiments ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  read 
as  a  model  of  a  candid,  polite  manner  of  remarking  upon 
another  author's  writings  and  opinions. 

The  only  proper  controverfy  that  he  was  ever  engaged 
in,  v/as  with  the  author  of  a  treatife  entitled,  Chrifiianity 
not  founded  on  Arguments^  &c.  publifhed  in  the  year  1742, 
to  whom  he  vv'rote  three  letters:  which  were  publifhed  foon 
after  one  another,  in  1 743. 

The  author  of  this  treatife,  under  the  form  of  a  moft  or- 
thodox and  zealous  chriflian,  pretends  to  cry  up  the  im- 
mediate teftimony  of  the  fpirit,  and  afferts  its  abfolute  fie- 
ceffity  in  order  to  the  belief  of  the  gofpel  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  endeavours  to  expofe  all  kind  of  rational  evi- 
4srice  by  which  it  cculd.  be  fupported,  and  advances  feveral 
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v^y. cunning  infinuations  3gainft  the  truth  of  it,  in  the  moft 
pernicious  view.  Dr.  Doddridge,  therefore,  chofe  to  publifh 
fome  remarks  upon  it,  not  only  to  defend  Chriftianity  in 
general,  but  to  explain  and  fupport  fome  important  truths 
of  it,  particularly  the  agency  of  the  divine  fpirit,  which 
foine  had  denied,  becaufe  others  had  mifreprefented.  He  . 
thought  this  treatife  afFeded  the  foundation  of  natural  as 
well  as  revealed  religion,  and  that  the  ludicrous  turns  given 
to  fcriptures  in  it,  and  the  air  of  burlefque  and  irony  whicH^ 
runs  through  it,  were  very  unbecoming  a  wife  and  benevo- 
lent man,  or  the  infinite  moment  of  thequeftion  in  debate. 

But  while  he  thought  himfelf  called  by  providence  to  plead 
the  caufe  of  the  gofpel,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth, 
he  was  careful  to  do  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  him,  and 
which  might  not  offend  him  as  the  God  of  love  :  he  therefore 
addrefTes  the  author  with  the  greateft  calmnefs,  ferioufnefs 
and  compaflion,  endeavouring  to  awaken  his  confcience, 
while  he  confuted  his  arguments. 

Tbefe  anfwers  met  with  much  acceptance  in  the  world, 
and  he  had  letters  of  thanks  for  them  from  fome  perfons  of 
diflinguifhed  rank  and  abilities.  The  third  part,  was  efleem- 
ed,  by  many  judicious  perfons,  the  beft  illuftration,  and  the 
moft  rational,  full  defence  of  the  fpirits  influences  upon 
the  human  heart,  which  had  been  publifhed. 

In  1747  he  publifhed  fome  remarkable  pafTages  in  the 
life  of  colonel  James  Gardiner,  who  was  flain  by  the  rebels 
at  the  battle  of  Prefton  Pans,  Sept.  21,   1745' 

He  defigned  by  this  work,  not  merely  to  perform  a  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  an  invaluable  friend, 
but  of  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  as  he  had  a 
chearful  hope  that  the  narrative  would,  under  a  divine  blef- 
fing,  be  the  means  of  fpreading  a  warm  and  lively  fenfe  of 
religion.  He  thought  the  colonel's  charader  would  com- 
mand fome  peculiar  regard,  as  it  (hone  amidft  the  many 
temptations  of  a  military  life.  This  piece  has  gone  through 
feveral  editions,  and  the  author  had  the  pleafure  to  hear 
of  fome  inflances  in  which  it  had  anfwered  his  defires  and 
hopes ;  though  many  thought,  and  perhaps  juflly,  that  he 
too  much  indulged  the  emotions  of  private  friendfhip,  and 
afFe<5lion,  in  the  compofition. 

Thefe  were  all  the  writings  our  author  publifhed,  except 
his  practical  ones.  He  efteemed  an  endeavour  to  fet  a  man 
right  in  religious  opinions,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  im- 
portant, the  fecond  office  of  Chriftian  friendihip  3  and  that 

of 
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of  attempting  to  reform  his  morals  undoubtedly  the  fi>ft  .*  and 
he  attempted  the  fecond  in  this  public  manner,  no*  farther 
than  he  thought  it  neceiTary  to  fecure  the  former.        •'   ■ 

The  firfl  pra£^ical  piece  he  publifhed,   was,  Sermofii  m  the 
Education  of  Children^   iqyi*     This  he  intended  principally 
for  the  ufe   of  his   own   congregation  ;    to  fupply,  in   fomc 
meafure,  that  want  of  more  frequent  perfonal    inftru£lions 
on  the  fubje£t,  which  his  care  of  his  pupils   neceffarily  occa- 
fioned,       Thefe   difcourfes  contain   a  variety  of  important 
advices,  and  affecting  motives,  in  a  little  compafs,  and  have 
been  very  ufeful  to  aflifl  parents  in  this  difficult  work.     His 
tender  concern  for  the  rifing  generation  fhewed   itfelf  in  his 
fermons  to  young  people,  publifhed  in    1735  ;    and   in  his 
principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  verfe,  for  the  ufe  of 
children  and  youth,  publifhed   in  1743.     In   this  compofi- 
tion,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  defire  of  his  friend.  Dr. 
Clark,  he  hath  happily  united  eafe,  plainnefs  and  elegance. 
And  here  I  may  alfo  mention  his  prefixing  a  recommenda- 
tory  preface  to  a  fmall  piece,  entitled.  Familiar  Dialogues 
for  Children,  which  is  well  adapted  to  inflru<ft  them  in  their 
duty  to  God  and  Man,  and  preferve  them  from  the  vice  and 
follies  of  childhood  and  youth,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  agree- 
ably entertains  and  amufes  them.  ' '^'  ^ 

In  1736  he  publifhed  ten  fermons  on  the  power  and  grace 
of  Chrift,  and  the  evidences  of  his  glorious  gofpel.  Thefc 
three  laft,  on  the  evidences  of  the  gofpel,  wefe,  in  fonie 
later  editions,  by  the  particular  defire  of  one  of  the  firft  dig** 
nitaries  of  the  church  of  England,  printed  {o  as  to  be  had 
feparate  from  the  former.  They  contain  a  fufficient  defence 
'of  Chriftianity,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  thofc 
whofe  office  calls  them  to  defend  it. 

It  gave  the  author  fmgular  pleafure  to  know  that  thefe 
fermons  were  the  means  of  convincing  two  gentlemen  of 
a  liberal  education  and  diftinguifhed  abilities,  who  had  been 
deifts,  that  Chriftianity  was  true  and  divine :  And  one  of 
them,  who  had  fet  himfelf  zealoufly  to  prejudice  others 
againft  the  evidences  and  contents  of  the  gofpel,  became  a 
zealous  preacher,  and  an  ornament  of  the  religion  he  had 
once  denied  and  defpifed, 
''  In  1741,  the  do£^or  publifhed  fome  pradical  difcourfes 
on  regeneration.  In  174.5,  he  publifhed  another  practical 
treatife,  entitled,  The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion  in  the 
Souly  illufiraied  in  a  Courfe  of  ferious  and  praSiical  Addreffes^ 
fuited  to  Perfons  of  every  Char  a  ^er  and  Circum/lance  y  with 

(tde- 
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0:  dsvchUt  M£ditation  or  Prayer  added  to  each  Chapter,  Dr* 
Watts  had  projected  fuch  a  work  himfelf,  but  his  growing 
infirmities  prevented  his  execution  of  it.  He  recomnjended, 
it,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  imagining  him  the  fitteft 
perfon  of  his  acquaintance  to  execute  it  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  acceptable  and  ufeful  to  the  world.  It  was  with 
fome  relu<5tance  he  undertook  fuch  a  work,  amidft  his  many- 
other  weighty  concerns.  But  Dr.  Watts's  heart  was  io 
much  fet  upon  the  defign,  and  he  urged  his  undertaking  it 
with  (o  much  importunity,  that  he  could  not  deny  his  re- 
quefl-,  after  having  been  honoured  with  his  friendfhip  for 
many  years,  and  receiving  much  afliftance  and  encourage- 
ment from  him,  in  feveiai^of  t^s  undertakings  for,  the  gp^^    . 

of  the  churchy  ^^Ty'^v  n!  -o^.b  •<*  ■  ^  ;--V.i  -.bV  >-:.-^-^n:-,. 
After  this  work  was  iinifiied.  Dr.  Watts  reviled  as  much 
ef  it  as  his  health  would  admit.  It  is  indeed,  a  body  of 
practical  divinity  and  chi;Iftian  experience,  and  contains, 
as  it  were,  the  fubftance  of  all  the  author's  preaching;  and, 
confidering  how  comprehenfive  it  is,  there  is  hardly  aoy 
fmgle  treatife  which  may  be  more  ferviceable  to  young  minif- 
-icrs  and  iludents,  if  they  would  make  it  familiar  to  their 
minds,  and  form  their  difcourfes  upon  this  model.  This 
book  was  received  with  much  eil^eem  by  feveral  perfons  of 
great  eminence  for  rank,  learning  and  piety,  both  clergy 
and  laity  in  the  eflabliihed  church ;  and  who,  in  a  very  re- 
fpe£lful  manner,  returned  the  author  their  thanks  for  this 
attempt  to  revive  religion.  A  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  learn- 
ing and  goodnefs,  always  carried  it  with  him,  declaripg 
that  it  was  every  thing  on  the  fubjedt  of  ferious  arid  practical 
religion.  The  many  editions  it  has  gone  through  in  a  few 
years,  with  the  author's  confcnt,  not  to  mention  a  pirated 
edition  or  two,  and  its  having  been  reprinted  in  America 
and  Scotland,  (hew  how  well  it. -has.,  been  received  in  the 

world.  '.^i:^.::^-[X'i^i'.    , Hi. ...!•;'  .-         .-•   .- 

The  author  was  favoured  with,  m^njv  jetters  froni  ditfe- 
rent  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  America  and  tiolland,  giving 
him  an  account  how  ufeful  it  had  been  for  the  converfign, 
edification  and  comfort  of  many  perfcns ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  practical  book  better  calculated  for  general  ufefulnefs. 
Befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  two  iermons  on  falvation  by 
grace;  feveral  fingle  fermons,  fome  on  particular  pc- 
cafions,  and  charges  delivered  at  the  ordination  of  fom^  of 
his  brethren.  There  were  circumftances.  relating  to  each, 
that  led  him  to  believe  they  might  be  i^ief|^l^Q^t|ie. public, 

t  .  -^V.*       e(peciaily 
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efpecially  to  thofe  who  defired  the  publication,  or  to  whorti 
they  were  fiift  addrf fled. 

His  plain  and  ferious  addrefs  to  the  mafter  of  a  famil}^^ 
on  the  important  fubje^l  of  family  religion,  deferves  parti- 
cular nonce,  as  it  has.  pafled  through  feveral  editions,  been 
very  ferviceable  to  miniflers,  who  by  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  makers  of  prayerlefs  families,  might  excite  them  to 
their  duty,  without  being  expofed  to  thofe  inconveniences, 
"which  a  perfonal  admonition  might  in  fome  cafes,  and  with 
fome  tempers,  be  attended  :  and  the  author's  reafoning  is 
fo  plain  and  forcible,  as  to  leave  thofe  inexcufable,  who, 
after  reading  it,  will  continue  in  this  fhameful  and  perni- 
cious negle(S. 

Since  his  deceafe,  his  lefler  pieces  have  been  reprinted j  iri 
three  fmall  volumes:  but  his  capital  work  was.  The  Family 
Expofitor,  co7ttaining  a  Verfton  and  Paraphraje  of  the  Neiv 
Tejiament^  with  critical  Notes^  arid  a  praSfical  Improvement 
of  each  Se^lion^  in  fix  Volumes  of  Quarto.  He  had  been  pre- 
paring for  this  work  from  his  entrance  on  the  miniftry, 
and  kept  it  in  view  in  the  future  courfe  of  his  ftudies. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  his  works  have  been 
much  read  and  efleemed  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  our  colo- 
nies ;  I  would  add  that  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  have 
been  tranflated  into  foreign  languages,  and  publifhed  abroad. 

His  fermons  on  regeneration,  falvatlon  by  grace,  on  the 
power  and  grace  of  Chrift,  and  his  letter  on  family  prayer, 
have  been  tranflated  into  Dutch  ;  The  Memoirs  of  Col. 
Gardiner,  into  the  Dutch,  French,  and  German  languages^ 
The  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Religion,  into  Dutch,  German, 
Danifh  and  French:  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  tranflation 
of  it  into  French,  was  undertaken  by  the  particular  en- 
couragement of  the  late  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  and 
many  of  the  gentry  of  Holland.  A  proteftant  prince  of  the 
empire,  wrote  to  the  undertaker  of  it,  promifmg  to  recom- 
mend it  to  thofe  about  him.  Many  perfons  of  quality  and 
rich  citizens  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  were  fubfcribers 
to  it.  A  pious  minifter  of  Wales,  tranflated  it  into  the 
Welch  language,  that  it  might  be  read  by  thofe  of  his  con- 
gregation who  did  not  underiland  Englifh  ;  and  it  would 
;.  ..^  have  been  printed,  could  fufiicient  encouragement  have  been 
';-:         procured. 

Jl'c  Some  learned   men   undertook  to    tranflate    the   former 

V  volumes  of  the  Family  Expofitor  into  German ;  but  an  oppofi- 

'.    "'r      -lion  was  made  to  its  publication  by  fome  of  the  Lutheran 

clergy. 
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clergy,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  his  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular paflages,  and  his  refled^ions  upon  them,  might  not 
agree  with  their  eftablifhed  principles,  or  form  of  church 
government ;  therefore,  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  tranfla- 
tion,  firft  publifhed  his  fermons  on  regeneration,  in  that 
language ;  and  the  moderation  and  candour  exprefled  in 
them,  quieted  the  oppofition,  and  the  work  was  compleated, 
Thefe  writings,  thus  tranflated  and  publifhed,  have  been 
well  received  abroad,  particularly  in  Holland,  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

Since  the  author's  death,  a  volume  of  his  hymns  hath  been 
publifhed,  and  his  theological  ledtures,  of  which  fome  ac- 
count was  given  above.  He  intended,  had  God  fpared  his 
life,  to  have  publifhed  a  new  tranflation  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets with  a  commentary  on  them,  a  fermon  to  children, 
ibme  facramental  meditations,  and  a  difTertation  on  the  Jew- 
ifh  profelytes ;  defending  that  opinion  concerning  them, 
which  he  mentioned,  and  in  fome  of  his  notes  upon  the  z&s 
of  the  apoflles.  In  this  laft  tra6l  he  had  made  coniideraBlc 
progrefs,  but  it  is  too  impcrfe6i:  to  appear  in  the  world. 

Befides  his  works  above  mentioned,  he  publifhed  a  fhort 
account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Steffe,  one  of  his  pupils, 
prefixed  to  fome  of  his  fermons,  which  were  printed  by  the 
earnefl  defire  of  the  congregation  where  he  was  fettled,  and 
JL  dedication  of  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  David  Brainerd's 
journal  of  his  miflion  among  the  Indians  of  New  Jerfey 
and  Penfilvania,  to  the  honourable  fociety  for  promoting 
chrjftian  knowledge  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
popifh  and  infidel  parts  of  the  world,  by  which  fociety  Mr. 
Brainerd  was  employed  in  this  work,  and  of  which  fociety 
our  author  was  one  of  the  correfponding  members. 

He  alfo  publiflied  a  fmall  piece  of  Mr.  Some's  concern- 
ing inoculation  of  the  fmall  pox,  which  was  written  and 
publifhed  principally  to  remove  the  common  objedlion,  from, 
a  religious  fcruple.  In  1748  he  revifed  the  expofitory 
works  and  other  remains  of  archbifliop  Leighton,  and  tranf- 
lated his  Latin  prelections,  which  were  printed  together  in 
two  volumes  at  Edinburgh, 

DODSLEY  (Robert)  a  late  eminent  bookfellcr  and  in- 
genious writer,  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamfhire, 
in  the  year  1703.  He  was  not  indebted  to  ed\ication  for 
his  literary  fame,  for  he  had  no  knowledge,  as  he  himfelf 
4i>f©rra8  us  of  the  learned  languages. 

O  na* 
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'  O  native  Sherwood  !  happy  were  thy  bard,'       '; 
Might  thefe  hivS  rural  notes,  to  future  time, 
Boaft  of  tall  groves,  that  nodding  o  er  thy  plain, 
Rofe  to  their  tuneful  melody.     But  ah  ! 
Beneath  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  mufe 
Untutor'd  by  the  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome ; 
A  ftranger  to  the  fair  Caftalian  fprings. 
Whence  happier  poets  infpiration  draw. 
And  the  fweet  magic  of  perfwafive  fong. 
The  weak  prefumption,  the  fond  hope  expires. 
It  is  faid,  that  at  his  firft  fetiing  out  in  life,  he  was  a  livery 
fcrvant  to  a  perfon  of  quality.     But  an  excellent  natural  ge- 
nius, an  eager  thirft  after  knowledge,  and  an  early  paiTion 
for  books  ;  and  reading  foon  raifed  him  to  an  higher  fphere. 
He  wrote  an  elegant  little  piece  entitled,  The  Toy  Shop,  a  juft 
and  good-natured  rebuke  to  fafhionable   abfurdity  :    the  me- 
rit of  which  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Pope, 
who  continued  from  that  time  his  warm  friend   and  zealous 
patron.     This  dramatic  entertainment  was  exhibited  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  theatre,  in  the  year  I735»  with  very  great  ap- 
plaufe. 

In  the  year  following,  another  piece  of  the  fame  kind,  en- 
titled The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  was  produced 
by  him,  and  received  with  equal  favour.  From  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  attempts  he  was  enabled  to  take  up  the  bufinefs  of 
a  bookfeJier.  In  this  d-ation,  Mr.  Pope's  recommendation 
and  his  own  merit  and  good  fenfe,  foon  procured  him,  not 
only  the  countenance  of  perfons  of  the  lirft  abilities,  but  alfa 
of  thofe  of  the  firft  rank,  and  in  a  few  years  railed  him  to 
the  greatefl  eminence  in  his  profefTion.  His  fuccefs  and  ele- 
vation only  difplayed  the  amiablenefs  of  his  chara(Sler  in  a 
fairer  light.  He  flill  retained  his  native  modefty,  humility 
and  integrity,  the  warmeft  gratitude  to  his  benefailors,  and 
the  niofl:  active  zeal  to  encourage  learning  and  genius. 

He  died  at  Durham,  where  he  was  on  a  vifit  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Spence,  in  the  year  1764,  and  of  his  age,  fixty-one. 
His  dramatic  works,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, are 

Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court, 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green. 
Triumph  of  Peace,  a  ma f que, 

Cleone,  a  Tragedy,  Annexed  to  this  tragedy,  is  an  ode, 
entitled,  Melpomene^  or  the  Regions  of  Terr  our  and  Pity, 

Be- 
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Beficles  thefe,  he  publiflied  a  colledtion  of  his  own  worts, 
under  the  mod  eft  title  of  TriJleSy  in  one  vol.  8vo.  and  Public 
Virtue^  a  poem,  in  4to, 

A  ColteBion  »f  Poems  by  different  Hands ^  in  6  vol,  i2mo, 
and,  A  Collet  ion  of  old  Plays^  in  iivoL  of  the  fame  liie. 

DUCHAL  (James)  a  fate  plon^  ancl  Teamed  ininlfl-eiJ' 
among  the  did'enters,  was  borr  in  Ireland,  He  had  his  early 
education  under  the  direftion  of  an  uncle,  a  venerable  and 
learned  man.  His  preparatory  ftudieS  were  greatly  aflifted 
by  the  well  known  and  juftfy  admired  Mr.  Abernethy;  and 
no  pupil  could  profit  more  by  his  example  and  precept.  He 
afterwards  fin»fhed  his  courfe  of  ftiidy  at  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  which,  in  teflimony  of  regard  to  his  merit,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  dod^or  in  divinity  :  but  he  owed 
more  to  the  endowments  of  nature  and  his  own   induftry, 

Mthan  to  any  Ichool  of  learning. 

i-'  He  refided  for  ten  or  eleven  years  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
paftor  of  a  fmall  congregation  there  V  where  he  enjoyed  his 
beloved  retirement,  the  advantage  of  books,  arid  of  learned 
converfation,"  which  he  improved  with  the  greateft  diligerice. 

"On  Mr.  Abernethv's  removal  from  Antrim,  he'  fucceeded 
;him  in  that  place,  and  oii  tFie  death  of  the  iaid  worthy  pet- 
ibn,  he  was  chofen  to  be  rrilnifter' to  the  proteftant  diflent- 

Ing  congregation  of  Woodftrect,  Dublin;  In  this  lituatitJri 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  1761,  when  te  had  cotopleatedhiS  fixty- 
fburthryear.  "''-^     t%-^..n'r-.-     >     v- 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  fomfethirig  Worth  recording  bf 
him,  that,  during  his  refidence  tiere,  when  he  was  in  the 
decline  of  life,  and  of  a  valetudinary  habit  of  body,  and  hid 
likewife  frequent  avocations  in  the  way  of  his  profcflion, 
he  compofed  and  Wrote  fermons  to  an  amount  almoft  beyond 
belief,  more,  it  appears  on  the  heft  computation,  than  (Q'^tn 
hundred.  From  this  mafs,  a  colledlion  was  taken  after  his 
death,  without  being  at  all  fele6^ed,  and  publiflied  in  three 
volumes,  o(ftavo,  in  London,  1 764.  They  are  moftly  bit 
new  and  uncommon  fubje<Sts ;  and  though  his  difcourfes 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  bear  a  ftridt  critical  examination,  yet 
a  vein  of  ftrorig  marily  fenfe  and  rational  piety  runs  through 
the  whole.  The  reader,  who  per ufes  them  with  rimplicity 
of  fpirit,  with  the  purpofe  of  becoming  wifer  and  better. 
Will  not  lofe  his  labour,  he  will  find  a  rich  variety  of  inte- 
fdfting  matter,  ftrong  reafoning,  juft  fentiments  of  religion,' 
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'  often  enforced  by  a  pathetic  animated  manner,  happily  con- 
fpiring  at  once  to  enlighten  the  underftanding,  and  perfuade 
the  heart. 

During  his  life,  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  excellent  dif- 
courfes  on  the  prcfumptive  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion  i  and  many  occafional  trads  both  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

DYER  (John)  born  in  the  year  1700,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Dyer,  Efq;  of  Aberglafney  in  Carmarthen- 
fhire,  South  Wales ;  a  folicitor  of  an  uncommon  capacity, 
and  of  no  fmall  note  in  that  country :  vv^ho,  impatient  for 
his  improvement  and  learning,  fent  him  early  to  a  public 
fchool,  and  removed  him  to  feveral,  till  he  was  fixed  at  laft 
to  his  fatisfa£^ion,  together  with  his  three  brothers  at  Weft- 
ininfter,  under  Dr.  Freind,  then  head  mafter.  Whence, 
after  fome  ftay,  he  was  called  away  to  attend  and  be  in- 
ftru£led  in  the  occupation  of  his  father :  but  not  liking  that 
bufinefs,  and  his  father  foon  after  dying,  he  fettled  him- 
felf  with  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  eminent  painter  in  Lincoln*s- 
Inn-Fields,  fond  of  the  art  of  drawing  from  his  childhood, 
and  his  imagination  glowing  and  ftrong. 

To  obtain  a  fpeedier  proficiency  in  this  pleafihg  art,  he  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  vifited  with  care,  moft  of  the  remarkable 
cities  there,  thofe  particularly  v/here  any  remains  of  antiquity 
were  to  be  found  ;  but  chiefly  he  made  Rome  his  refidence, 
whence  he  drew  the  materials  of  that  inftrudlive  and  moral 
poem  called.  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  forming  his  ideas  of 
what  he  really  faw,  with  an  uncommon  juftnefs  and  exa£l- 
nefs  of  defcription,  where  his  fancy  is  lively  tho'  reftrained. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  ill  health,  his  love  for 
books,  folitude  and  reflection,  gave  him  a  defire  of  putting 
on  the  gown,  and  entring  into  the  church.  He  was  ordained 
by  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  had  a  law  degree  conferred  on 
him  at  Cambridge  ;  married  a  fifter  of  Mr.  Strong  Endfor, 
of  Warwickfhire,  and  refided  for  fometime  at  Calthorp,  in 
the  fame  C9unty ;  till  he  was  prefented,  by  Sir  John 
Heathcote,  to  the  living  of  Coningfby  in  Lincolnfhire ;  and 
very  foon  after,  by  the  late  chancellor,  lord  Hardwick,  to 
another  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  that  time  till  his 
death,  which  happened  a  few  years  after,  he  made  Coningfby 
his  refidence.  He  left  four  children  behind  him,  three 
daughters  and  a  fon. 

His 
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Ffis  poetical  works,  that  were  publifhed,  were  Qrongar 
Hill.  The  Rums  of  Rome,  The  Fleece  (which  his  ill  heaJtii 
hardly  permitted  him  to  finifh)  and  feveral  anonym^s  little 
pieces  of  his  crept  into  the  world  before,  in  the  different 
publications  of  his  poetical  acquaintance,  in  Lewis's  mi fcel- 
laiieous  poems  particularly  i  but  his  name  was  not  fet  to 
any  of  them. 

He  left  behind  him  feveral  fermons,  fome  poems,  none 
of  which  are  vet  publifhed. 


EDMONDES  (Sir  Thomas,  Knt.)  was  the  fifth  and 
youngeft  fon  of  Thomas  Edmondes,  head  cuftomer  of  the 
port  of  Tovvlye,  in  Cornwall,  and  of  Plymouth  in  Devon- 
fliirej  at  which  place  he  was  born  about  the  year  1563, 
We  are  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  place  of  his  education, 
but  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  comptroller  of  the  houfliold 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  introduced  him  to  court,  and  he  was 
initiated  into  public  bufinefs,  under  that  accomplifhed 
flatefman  Sir  Francis  Walfingham.  Through  his  recom- 
mendation he  was  employed  by  the  queen  in  feveral  em- 
baffies,  in  which  he  was  found  trufty  and  fufficient,  and 
acquitted  himfelf  of  every  thing  committed  to  his  charge, 
to  her  fatisfadion. 

We  have,  in  him,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  her  parfimo- 
ny ;  for  when  he  was  appointed   her  refident  at  the  court 
of  France,  his  falary  was  but  twenty  fhillings  a  day.     This 
allowance  was  fo  ill  paid,  or  fo  infufHcient  for  his  fubPdence, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  reprefent,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms, 
his  diftrefs,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treafurer ;  in  which,  after 
faying  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  one  iVlr.  Smith's  cha- 
rity and  pity ;  who  had  not  only  lent  him,  but  alfo  given 
him  extraordinary  credit  for  money:  he   adds,    *'  It  is  toBircK'i 
*'  many  knov/n  the  poor  life  I  do  here  lead,  under  the^.'^^^jL 
**  burden  of  this  heavy  expence,  far  above  my  power  tONegocia- 
*'  bearj  protefting  to  your  lordfhip,  in  the  faith  of  a  chrif-tions,p.  it, 
"  tian,  fuch   to  be  my  prefent  niifery,  as  I  have  not  the  '** 
*'  means  wherewith  to  put  a  good  garment  on  my  back,   to 
*^  appear  in  honeft  company."    To  make  him  fome  amends, 
however,  qx  to  requite  fome  acceptably  fervice  he  had  done,  .    ' 

file  made  him  a  grant  of  the  office  of  fecretary  for  the  French 
tongue. 

L  1  When 


hit 


*.  When  Sir  Henry  Neville  was  appointed  ambafTadof  TO 
the  French  court,  he  was  recalled,  to  his  great  fati8fa£tion, 
and  returned  with  the  greateft  chara6ler,  and  warmeft  re- 
An,  1599.  commendations  from  that  gentleman.  He  was  Too n  after 
fent  to  BrufTels,  to  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, with  inftru(^ions  to  treat  of  a  peace,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  treaty  of  Bologne. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
privy  council:  And,  in  the  year  1601,  he  was  fent  to  the 
French  king  to  complain  of  the  many  ads  of  injuftice  com- 
mitted by  his  fubje6ts  againft  the  En{2;lifli  merchants ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for 
fettling,  with  the  two  French  ambafladors,  thefe  depreda- 
tions, and  preventing  them  for  the  future. 

He  was  knighted  by  king  James  the  firft,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  that  prince  In  the  moft  important  negociations 
of  his  reign.  He  obtained  from  him,  a  reverfionary  grant 
of  the-  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown;  and  in  the  year  i6i6, 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  king*s  houfhold,  and  a  privy 
councellor. 

He  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  borough 
of  Wilton,  though  he  was  then  abfent,  and  ambafTador  at 
Bruflels,  in  the  parliament  which  was  prevented  from  meet- 
ing by  the  difcovery  of  the  gun-powder-plot,  about  which 
-he  fent  the  miniftry  feveral  notices,  which  he  learned  at 
BrufTels. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1618,  he  was  advanced 
^o'the  place  of  treafurer  of  the  houfhold  -,  and  was  recom- 
iended,  though  without  luccefs,  to  the  poft  of  fecretary  of 
ftate,  which  none  was  better  qualified  to  difcharge.  In  the 
firfl  and  fecond  parliaments  of  King  Charles  the  firfj,  he 
was  eledled  one  of  the  reprefentatives  for  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford;  in  which,  fome  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  made  are 
ParliaJ^en-  P""ted,  and  by  which,  as  David  Lloyd  obferves,  he  angered 
taria,  fol.    the  faftion  with  his  principles. 

Lond.  1654.     In  1629,  he  was   commiffioned  to  go  ambafTador  to  the 
P*  SO'         French  court,  to  carry  king  Charles's  ratification,    and   to 
receive  Lewis  the  Xlllth's  oath  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded  between  them.     With  this 
honourable  commiflion    he   clofed  air  his   foreign   employ- 
ments ;  and  after  having  enjoyed,  for   about  ten  years,  an 
Veck*s        honourable   and  peaceful  retreat,  he  departed  this  life  S'ep- 
Defid.  Cur.  temberthe  20th,   1639.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  pene- 
V.  a  B.  14.  ^^j-Qj^  and  indefatigable  induftry  5  of  a  firm  and  unfhaken 
P*'^'^  relblu- 
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refoluiion  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,    beyond  the  influ- ^'©g- B^^ 
ence  of  terror,  flattery  or  corruption  ;    and  a  zealous  fup- 
porter  of  the  proteftant  intereft  in  his  ne^ociations  at  the 
French  court. 

Lloyd  fays  he  ufed  to  puzzle  the  catholicks  about  fix  re- 
cords. I.  The  original  of  Conftantine's  grant  of  Rome  to 
the  Pope.  2.  St.  Mark's  grant  of  the  Adriatic  Gulph  to. 
Venice.  3.  The  Salique  law  in  France.  4..  The  inftru* 
ment  whereby  king  John  pafTed  away  England  to  the  Pope, 
5.  The  letter  of  king  Lucius.  And,  6.  The  ordinal  of  the 
confecration  at  the  Nag's-head. 

The  French  court  dreaded  his  experience  and  abilities ; 
and,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  their  prime  minifters 
to  their  ambafladors  in  England,  ufed  all  means  to  procure  ^="«s  a 
him  to  be  employed  elfewhere.     «  Whoever,  fays  one  of B^derieldiJ, 
*«  them,    can   underhand   divert  this  ftroke,    will,   in  myAmfterd. 
"opinion,  do  good  fervice;  but  I  would  not  openly  oppofe  Svo,  1733.. 
«'  the  appointment  of  him,  for  if  it  does  not  fucceed,  itp°^*^*&c. 
*<  w\\\    only  ferve  to   exafperate  the   little  man^  who  has 
<«  fpirit  and  courage  enough." 

His  letters  and  papers,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio,  were 
once  in  the  pofleflion  of  fecretary  Thurloe,  and  afterwards 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Somers.  Several  of  them,  together 
with  abftracis  from  the  reft,  were  publilhed  by  Dr.  Birch, 
in  a  book  entituled,  An  Hijiorical  Fiezu  of  the  Negotiations 
between  the  Courts  of  England^  France  and  Brujfels^  from 
the  year  1592  to  1617.  Lond.   1749.  8w. 

Here  are  alfo  feveral  letters  of  his  in  the  three  volumes  of 
Memorials  of  Affairs  of  Stat e^  publijhed  by  Edm,  Sawyer ,  EJfi 
Lond.  1725. 

EDWARD  the  Black  Prince,  fo  called  from  wearing 
black  armour,  who  makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
Englifh  hiftory,  was  the  eldefl:  fon  of  Edward  the  third,  and 
queen  Philippa,  and  was  born  June  the  13th,   1330. 

Before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  he  was  created,  by  his 
royal  father,  duke  of  Cornwall,  being  the  firft  duke  created 
in  England,  and  had  the  ftannaries,  or  tin-mines  of  Corn- 
wall, together  with  the  coinage,  and  the  ifilies  and  profits 
arifing  from  thence,  granted  to  him. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  created  prince 
of  Wales,  the  king  inverting  him  with  a  coronet,  a*gold 
ring  and  filver  rod,  and  adding  lands',  of  a  good  value  in 
Wales,  to  his  former  poflefTions,  to  enable  him  to  main- 
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tain  the  part  of  a.  prince.  When  he  was  juft  turned  of  fix- 
teen  years  of  age,  he  attended  his  father  in  the  wars  if! 
France ;  commanded  the  firft  hne  or  battalion  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Crefly,  and  obtained  the  fole  honour  of  that  glo- 
rious day.  He  took  up  the  ftandard  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
who  had  joined  king  PhiJip,  and  lofl  his  life  in  the  adlion, 
lyhich  was  embroidered  with  odrich  feathers,  and  the  motto, 
ICH  DIEN,  which  he  bore  afterwards  in  his  coronet,  and 
which  are  called,  to  this  day,  the  prince's  arms. 

He  obtained  another  memorable  vi<9^ory  near  Poicliers, 
with  an  army  of  8000  men  over  6c, 000  French,  took 
their  king  John  and  his  fon  Philip  prifoners,  and  brought 
t'hem  in  triumph  to  London,  but  at  the  fame  time,  treated 
them  with  the  greateft  humanity.  The  battle  of  Najarra 
too,  may  add  to  the  luftre  of  his  military  fame,  by  which 
he  reftored  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne  of  Callille,  who  had 
lately  been  depofed  by  his  baftard  brother. 

He  died  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  in  his  father's 
liife-time,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury. He  married  the  lady  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Kent  (brother  to  king  Edward  the  fecond) 
who  was  a  widow  of  celebrated  beauty,  and  ufually  called. 
The  Fair  Countefs  of  Kent. 

It  is  obfervcd  of  this  prince,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any 
fiege  or  battle  in  which  he  was  not  vidorious  :  but  his 
junice,  clemency  and  generofity,  the  fweetnefs  of  his  dif- 
pofitlon,  unprecedented  affability  and  condefcenfion,  made 
him  the  delight  of  mankind.  And  hiftorians  obferve  what 
•  feems  to  be  almoft  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  never  any  one 
ipbke  ill  of  him. 


tfrch  Vafe-Tr^^^^^  M AxiMUs  (QtJiNTUs)  fumamcd  Cunaator, 
rius  Maxi-  t}  did  the  utuioft  fervice  to  his  country  during  the  fecond 
plus.  Funic  war.     He  was   five  times   conlui  ;  and  during  his  fir(t 

confulfhip  in  521,  from  the  building  of  Rome,  he  defeated 
the  Ligu^ians.  The  conful  Flaminius  having  lolt  the  battle 
of  Trafimenum  in  573,  Fabius  was  elected  prodictator, 
becaufe  the  conful,  whofe  right  it  was  to  name  a  dilator, 
was  abfent,  and  there  was  no  precedent  of  a  di6lator  being 
nominated, by  the  people.  After  having  performed  feveral 
religious  ad^s  upon  his  entrance  into  his  oiTice,  he  fet  out 

for 
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for  tHe  army,  where  he  entered  into  a  new  method  0/  beat- 
ing Hannibal,  which  was  by  wearying  him  out,  without 
coming  to  blows.  This  made  them  give  him  the  name  of 
Cundator ;  and  the  Romans  not  comprehending  his  inten- 
tions, they  imputed  it  to  cowardice. 

They  deprived  Fablus  of  part  of  his  authority,  by  making 
Minucius  his  lieutenant,  who  thereby  became  his  equal.  He 
continually  committing  miftakes,  and  Fabius  having  the 
generofity  to  help  him  out  of  the  danger  he  had  flung  him* 
felf  into,  the  Romans  quickly  acknowledged  the  injuftice 
they  had  done  him.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  they  were 
ilill  more  fenfible  of  what  importance  it  was  to  purfue  his 
plan.  At  laft  he  wearied  Hannibal  fo,  that  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  undertake  any  thing^  in  Italy.  He  retook 
Tarentum  from  him :  having  made  an  agreement  with 
him  for  the  redemption  of  prifoners,  and  the  Romans  re- 
fufing  to  ratify  it,  he  fold  all  his  efFedts  that  he  might  keep 
his  word. 

During  his  lafl  confulfhip,  he  made  Hannibal  quite  defpair 
of  doing  any  thing  to  his  detriment,  he  having  tried  every 
method  of  forcing  Fablus  to  an  engagement.  The  Cartha- 
ginians feeing  that  all  his  attempts  were  fruitlefs,  fent  him. 
word,  that  if  he  was  fo  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be 
thought,  he  fhould  come  down  into  the  plain  and  fight, 
Fabius  very  coolly  anfvvered  j  if  Hannibal  himfelf  was  as 
great  a  captain  as  he  thought  himfelf  to  be^  he  jQiould  force 
him  to  a  battle. 

The  precife  time  of  Fabius's  death  is  not  known,  fo  far 
is  certain,  that  he  was  alive  when  Scipio  undertook  to  carry 
the  war  into  Africa,  and  that  he  vigoroufly  oppofed  that  ex- 
pedition. He  had  a  fon,  called  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus : 
during  whofe  confulfhip,  feeing  his  father  come  to  him 
without  getting  off  his  horfe,  he  made  him  alight :  when 
the  great  man  embracing  his  fon,  '*  I  was  wiUing,  faid  he 
"  to  him,  to  fee  if  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  conful.** 

FABRICIUS  (Baron)  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  and  known  to  the  public  by  his  letters  relating  to 
the  tranfa6lions  of  the  famous  Charles  the  Xllth,  during 
his  refidence  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  fprung  from  a 
good  family  in  Germany.  His  father  was  prefident  of  Zcll 
for  king  George  the  firft,  as  ele(Sor  of  Hanover,  and  he 
had  a  brother  who  held  a  confiderable  office  in  that  prince's 
fcrvice.    The  baron,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking,  as  foon 
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as  he  had  finlfhed  his  ftudies,  went  into  Holfteln,  and  wa$ 
very  early  taken  into  the  fervice  of  that  court,  where  his 
talents  were  much  efteemed,  and  he  was  fent  from  thence, 
by  the  duke  adminiftrator,  with  a  public  charader  to  his 
Swedifti  majefty,  while  he  continued  at  Bender.  He  was 
then  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  had  a  good  perfon,  pleafmg 
addrefs,  great  accomplifhments,  and  no  vanity.  He  foon 
flood  very  high  in  the  good  graces  of  that  prince;  accom- 
panied him  in  his  exercifes,  was  very  frequently  at  his  table, 
ajnd  fpent  bfburs  alone  with  him  in  his  clofet.  He  it  was 
that  gave  him  a  turn  to  reading  ;  and  it  was  out  of  his  hand, 
that  monarch  fnatched  the  book,  when  he  tore  frorn  it  the 
eight  fatyrs  of  Boileau,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  is 
reprefented  as  a  madman.  He  had  but  one  enemy  in  the 
court,  viz.  general  DaldorfF,  who  was  made  prifoner  by  the 
Tartars,  when  they  ftormed  the  king's  camp  at  ,Bender, 
Fabricius  took  pains  to  find  him  out,  relealed  him,  and 
fupplied  him  with  money  ;  which  fo  entirely  vanquiflied  the 
general,  that  he  afterwards  became  a  warm  friend. 

This  amiable  perfon  was  likewife  in  favour  with  kirg 
Staniflaus,  and  with  our  own  monarch,  king  George  the 
ftrft,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  laft  journey  to  Hanover, 
and  who  may  be  faid  to  have  died  in  his  arips.  A  tranfla- 
tion  of  his  genuine  letters  in  Englifli,  containing  the  beil 
accounts  relating  to  the  Northern  Hero^  during  his  refidence 
in  Turkey,  was  publifhed  m  one  vol.  8vo.  in  London,  1761. 

FIELDING  (Henry)  a  well  known  and  juftly  celebrated 
writer  of  our  own  time,  was  born  at  Sharphard  Park,  in 
Somerfetfhire,  April  22,  1707.  His  father  Edmund  Field- 
ing ferved  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  arrived 
at  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  grandfon  to  the 
carl  of  Denbigh,  and  nearly  related  to  the  duke  of  King- 
fton.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  judge  Gould,  the 
grandfather  of  the  prefent  Sir  Henry  Gould.  By  thefe  his 
parents,  he  had  four  fifters,  Catherine,  Urfula,  Sarah  and 
Beatrice,  and  one  brother,  Edmund.  His  third  fifter  js 
well  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  the  writer  of  David 
Simple,  &c. 

Our  author's  mother  having  paid  her  debt  to  nature, 
lieutenant-general  Fielding  married  a  fecond  time ;  the  ifTue 
of  that  marriage  were  fix  fons,  one  of  whom  only  is  now 
living,  John,  at  prefent  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace  for 
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.t!ie  county  of  Mlddlefex,  &c.  and  who  has  lately  received' 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  '^ 

Mr.  Fielding  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  home,  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  where  he 
was  early  known  to  many  of  the  firft  people  in  the  kingdom? 
here  he  gave  diftinguifhing  proofs  of  ftrong  and  peculiar 
parts.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Leydcn,  where  he  continued 
only  two  years,  being  obliged  to  return  to  London  on  a 
failure  of  remittances,  before  he  was  quite  twenty  years  of 
age.  A  propenfity  to  gaiety  and  profufion,  which  he  pof- 
fefled  from  nature,  and  which  was  greatly  increafed  by  con- 
nections with  men  of  tafte  and  literature,  and  the  voluptu- 
ous of  all  ranks,  together  with  the  incapacity  of  his  father 
tofupply  his  wants,  obliged  him  to  commence  writer  for 
the  ftage  when  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  firft  dramatic  piece  was  called  Love  in  fever al  Mafques^ . 
which  was  favourably  received.  From  1727  to  the  end 
^^  ^73^5  ^^^  h^s  plays  and  farces,  to  the  amount  of 
eighteen,  were  written.  His  Mifer^  which  is  moftly  taken 
from  Moliere,  has  maintained  its  ground  upon  the  ftage 
ever  fmce  it  was  firft  performed.  His  farces  were  almoft  all 
of  them  very  fuccefsful,  and  many  are  ftill  a<Sled  every 
year  with  great  approbation.  They  were  generally  the  pro- 
duction of  two  or  three  mornings,  fo  great  was  his  facility 
in  writing  his  farces.  When  he  had  contra6led  to  bring 
on  a  play  or  a  farce,  it  is  well  known  by  many  of  his  friends 
now  living,  that  he  would  go  home  rather  late  from  a  ta- 
vern, and  would  the  next  morning  deliver  a  fcene  to  the 
phayers,  written  upon  the  papers  which  had  wrapped  the 
tobaact),  in  which  he  fo  much  delighted. 

Mr.  Fielding  had  not  been  long  a  writer  for  the  ftage 
when  he  married  Mifs  Craddock,  a  beauty  from  Salift^ury  : 
at  that  time  his  mother  dying,  a  moderate  eftate  devolved 
to  him,  to  which  he  retired  with  his  wife,  on  whom  he 
doated,  with  a  refolution  to  bid  adieu  to  all  the  follies  and 
intemperances  to  which  he  had  addicted  himfelf  in  the 
career  of  a  tov/n  life.  But  unfortunately,  with  an  eftate  not 
above  200I.  a  year,  and  his  wife's  fortune,  which  did  not 
exceed  1500I.  he  encumbered  himfelf  with  a  large  retinue 
of  fervants,  and  hofpitably  threw  open  his  doors:  in  lefs 
than  three  years,  entertainments,  hounds,  and  horfes  en- 
tirely devoured  his  little  patrimony.  Senfible  of  the  dif- 
agreeable  fituation  he  h^d  now  reduced  himfelf  to,  he  re- 
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folved  to  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in  order  to  proviai 
a  decent  competence. 

His  application  whilft  he  was  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple, 
was  remarkably  intenfe ;  and  though  the  early  tafte  he  bad 
taken  of  pleafure  would  return  upon  him,  and  confpire  v/ith 
his  fpirits  and  vivacity,  to  carry  him  into  the  wild  enjoy- 
ments of  the  town,  yet  it  was  peculiar  to  him,  that,  amidft' 
all  his  diilipations,  nothing  could  fupprefs  the  third  he  had 
for  knowledge,  and  this  prevailed  on  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  has  frequently  retired  late  at  night  from  a  tavern 
to  his  chambers,  and  there  read,  and  made  extrads  from 
the  mofl  abftrufe  authors,  for  feveral  hours  before  he  went 
to  bed. 

After  the  cuflomary  time  of  probation  at  the  Temple,  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  allowed  to  have  carried  with 
bim  no  incompetent  fhare  of  learning :  he  attended  with 
pun6tual  afliduity  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  but  the 
gout  foon  began  to  make  fuch  afiauUs  upon  him,  as  rendered 
it  impoffible  for  him  to  be  as  conftant  at  the  bar,  as  the 
laborioufnefs  of  his  profellion  required.  However,  under 
the  feverities  of  pain  and  Vv^ant,  he  purfued  his  refearche§ 
with  an  eagernefs  peculiar  to  him. 

As  a  proof  of  the  degree  of  eminence  to  which  he  rofe, 
be  has  left  two  vols,  in  folio,  on  the  crown  law,  which 
was  the  branch  he  mofl  applied  himfelf  to ;  fchis  work  ftill 
remains  unpublifhed  in  the  hands  of  his  brother.  Sir  John 
Fielding,  and  by  him  is  deemed  perfect  in  fome  parts.  Jt 
i»  will  ferve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of 
his  mind,  if  we  confider  him  purfuing  fo  arduous  a  fl:udy 
under  the  exigencies  of  family  diflrefs,  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, whom  he  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him  for  fufte- 
nance,  with  a  body  lacerated  by  the  acutcft  pains,  and  a 
mind  difiradled  by  a  thoufand  avocations,  and  obliged,  for 
immediate  fupply,  to  produce  almoft  extempore,  a  pl^y,  a 
farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a  newspaper:  a  large  number  of  fu- 
gitive political  tra61:s,  which  had  their  value  when  the  inci- 
dents v/ere  a6tually  pafling  on  the  great  fcene  of  bufinefs, 
came  from  his  pen.  The  periodical  paper  called,  The  Cham" 
pion,  owes  its  chief  fupport  to  his  abilities, 

J/j  Epijile  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole^ 
which  was  written  in  the  year  17 30,  fhews  at  once,  our 
author's  acquaintance  with  diftrefs,  and  the  iirmnefs  of  mind 
with  which  he  fupported  it.  Such  other  works  as  were  pro- 
iiuced  before  his  genius  was  come  to  its  full  growth,  were 
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An  EJJay  on  Converfation.    An  EJfay   on  the  Knowledge   andr.i 
Chara^ers  of  Men,  A  Journey  from  this  IVoHd  to   the  nexUr  ■ 
7 he  Hijiory  of  Jonathan  JVyld  the  Great ^  Sec.  but  his  genius 
is  feen  in  full  and  vigorous  exertion,  firft  in  Jofeph  Andrews, 
and  moft  completely  in  his  Tom  Jones, 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  mention,  that  the  reverend 
Mr.  Yoimg,  a  learned  and  much  efteemed  friend  of  Mr. 
Fielding,  fat  for  the  picture  of  parfon  Adams,  the  origi- 
nal pofl'effing  thofe  fmgularities  vi^hich  are  fo  humouroufly 
reprefented  in  the  copy. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Jofeph  Andrews^  the  laft 
comedy  w^hich  came  from  this  writer's  pen  was  exhibited 
on  the  ftage,  intitled,  The  IVedding  Day^  which  was  at- 
tended with  an  indifferent  fhare  of  fuccefs.  The  repeated 
Ihocks  of  illnefs  difabled  him  from  being  as  affiduous  and 
attendant  at  the  bar,  as  his  own  inclination  and  patience  of 
the  moft  laborious  application  would  otherwife  have  made 
him.  Befides  the  demands  for  expence  which  his  valetudina- 
rian habit  ot  body  made  upon  him,  he  had  likewife  a  family 
to  maintain :  from  bufniefs  he  derived  little  or  no  lupplies, 
and  his  profpecSl:,  therefore,  grew  every  day  more  gloomy 
and  melancholy.  To  thefe  difcouraging  circumftances,  if 
we  add  the  infirmity  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  tenderly, 
and  the  agonies  he  felt  on  her  account,  the  meafure  of  his 
affliction  will -be  well  nigh  full.  That  fortitude  of  mind 
with  which  he  met  all  the  other  calamities  of  life,  deferted 
him  on  this  moft  trying  occafion ;  and  her  death  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  brought  on  fuch  a  vehemence  of 
grief,  that  his  friends  began  to  think  him  in  danger  of 
lofmg  his  reafon. 

When  his  firft  emotions  of  forrow  were  abated,  philofo- 
phy  adminiftered  her  aid,  his  refolution  returned,  and  he 
began  again  to  ftruggle  with  his  fortune.  He  engaged  in 
two  periodical  papers  fucceiEvely,  with  a  laudable  and  fpi- 
rited  defign  of  rendering  fervice  to  his  country.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  called  The  True  Patriot,  which  was  fet  on  foot 
during  the  late  rebellion. 

Our  author,  by  this  time,  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
three,  and  being  incefTantly  purfued  by  the  gout,  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  following  the  bufinefs  of  a  barrifter 
any  longer ;  he  was  obliged  therefore  to  accept  an  office 
which  feldom  fails  of  being  hateful  to  the  populace,  and  of 
courfe,    liable  to  many   injurious  imputations,  namely,  an 
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a£Hng  magiftrate  in  the  commfTion  of  the  peace  for  Mi(f- 
dlefex. 

Amidft  fevere  exercifes  of  his  underftancJing,  and  all  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  office,  his  invention  could  not  lie  ftill, 
but  he  found  ieifure  to  amufe  himfelf,  and  afterwards  the 
world,  with  The  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  His  Jmelia  was 
planned  and  executed  whilft  he  was  diftrafted  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  avocations  which  furround  a  public  magiftrate  ;  and 
his  conftitution,  now  greatly  impaired  and  enfeebled,  was 
labouring  under  feverer  attacks  of  the  gout  than  he  had 
before  felt ;  the  adivity  of  his  mind,  was  not,  however, 
to  be  fubdued.  At  length  our  author's  whole  frame  of  body 
was  fo  entirely  fhattered  by  continual  inroads  of  complicated 
diforders,  and  the  incefUnt  fatigue  of  bufmefs  in  his  office, 
that  by  the  advice  of  his  phyftcians,  he  {ti  out  for  Lifbon. 
Even  in  this  diftrefsful  condition,  his  imagination  ftill  con- 
tinued making  the  ftrongeft  efforts  to  difplay  itfelf,  and  the 
laft  gleam  of  his  wit  and  humour  faintly  fparkled  in  the  ac- 
count he  left  behind  him  of  his  voyage  to  that  place. 

In  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  he  yielded 
his  lafl  breath,  in  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  forty- eighth 
year  of  his  age.  His  works  have  been  publifhed  in  feveral 
fizes,  with  An  EJfay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  the  Author^ 
hy  Arthur  Murphy^  Efq-^ 

FINCH  (Heneage)  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  fon 
of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Knt«  fometime  recorder  of  London, 
and,  in  the  firfl  year  of  Charles  the  firft,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  who  was  a  fourth  fon  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch,  of  Eaftwell  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  younger  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Winchelfea.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1621,  educated  in  Weflminfler  fchool,  and  became 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Chrift-church-College  in  Oxford, 
1635.  After  he  had  profecuted  his  ftudies  here  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where,  by 
his  diligence  and  good  parts,  he  became  a  noted  proficient 
in  the  municipal  laws,  was  fucceffively  barrifter,  bencher, 
treafurer,  reader,  &c. 

Charles  the  fecond,  on  his  refloration,  made  him  his  foli- 
eitor  genera!,  and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet, 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  of  Raunftone  in  Bucking- 
hamftiire.  He  was  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  the  next  year, 
and  chofe  for  his  fubjeft  the  flatute  of  39  Eliz.  concerning 
the  payment  and  recovery  of  the  debts  of  the  crown,  at  that 
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lime  very  feafonable  and  neceflary ;  and  he  treated  it  with 
great  ftrength  of  reafon,  depth  of  law,  and  admirable  fenfe. 

In    April,  1661,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  but,    fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  did 
us  no  good,   when  we  wanted  his  affiftance  for  the  taking 
ofF  the  tribute  belonging  to  hearths.     In   1665,  after   the 
parliament  then   fitting  at  Oxford,  had   been  prorogued,  he 
was  in   full   convocation,  created   dodlor   of  civil  law ;  he 
being  at  that  time  one   of  the  four  members  that  had  com- 
municated the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  uni- 
verfity, for  their  reafons  concerning  the   folemn  league  and 
covenant,  negative  oath.  Sec,   made  in  1647.     The  crea- 
tion being  over,  the   vice-chancellor,  in  the  prefence  of  fe-  ^ 
veral   parliament   men,    ftood   up  and  fpoke  to  the   public 
orator  to  do  his  office.      The  orator  made  an  admirable 
harangue,  and  faid,  among  other  things,  to  this  efFe<St,  That  Wood's 
the  univerfity  wifhed   they  had   more  colleges   to  entertain  ■^^^'^"^ 
the  parliament  men,  and  more  chambers,  but  by  no  means    ''°"* 
more  chimnies ;  at  which  Sir  Heneage  was  obferved  to  change 
countenance,  and  draw  a  little  back. 

When  the  difgrace  of  the  great  lord  chancellor  Clarendon 
drew  on,  in  1667,  and  he  came  to  be  impeached  in  parliament, 
for  fome  fuppofed  high  crimes,  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  ftill  foli- 
citor  general,  fhewed  himfelf  very  a£)ive  and  forward  againft 
the  noble  earl,  and  very  frequently  fpoke  in  thofe  debates^ 
which  ended  at  laft  in  the  banifhment  of  that  great  unfor- 
tunate man.  We  fhould  have  taken  notice  before,  that  he 
fhewed  himfelf  in  like  manner,  very  bufy,  tho'  but  accord- 
ing to  the  duty  of  his  place,  at  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  on 
which  occafion  he  made  feveral  fpeeches  and  difcourfes. 

In  the  year  1670,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him 
his  attorney  general ;  and  about  three  years  after  upon  the 
removal  of  the  earl  of  Shafifbury  from  being  lord  chancellor, 
he  was  made  lord  keeper.  Soon  after  he  was  advanced  to 
the  degree  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Finch  of  Daventry, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton  (he  being  then  owner  of  that 
manor)  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  loth  of  January, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  upon  the  fur- 
render  of  the  great  feal  to  his  majcfty,  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1675,  he  received  it  immediately  back  again, 
with  the  title  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  ; 

He  performed  the  office  of  lord  high  fteward  at  the  trial 
of  William  lord  vifcount  Stafford,  who  was  found  guilty  .of 
high  trcafon  by  his  peers,  for  being  concerned  in  the  popilh 
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pilot.  In  1681  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  as  a 
reward  for  his  many  faithful  fervices  ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Queen-ftreet,  in  the  fixty- 
firft  year  of  his  age,  being  quite  worn  out  with  too  much 
bufmefs,  which  his  ftation  and  office  required,  Tho*  he 
lived  in  very  troublefome  and  ticklifh  times,  yet  he  conduced 
himfelf  with  fo  regular,  exactly  poifed,  and  fuch  even  fteadi- 
Wood  Ath.  ^^^^>  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  retained  the  good  opinion  both  of  his  prince 
and  of  the  people.  He  was  diitinguifhed  by  his  wifdom  and 
eloquence,  and  was  fuch  an  excellent  orator,  that  fome  have 
ftiled  him  the  Englifh  Rofcius,  the  Englifti  Cicero,  &c. 
Bifhop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hiftory  of  The  Refor- 
mation, tells  us  that  his  great  parts,  and  greater  virtues 
were  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  would  be  a  high  prefumption  in 
him  to  fay  any  thing  in  his  commendation,  being  in  nothing 
more  eminent  than  in  his  zeal  for,  and  care  of  the  church 
of  England. 

His  character  is  excellently  defcribed   by  Mr,  Dryden,  in 
bis  Abjalom  and  Achitophely  under  the  name  of  Amri,  thus. 
Our  lift  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace, 
Whofe  merits  claim'd  the  Abethdin's  high  place; 
Who,  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excell, 
Brought  all  the  endowments  of  Achitophel. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew, 
But  Ifrael's  fandions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws  that  did  a  boundlefs  ocean  feem. 
Were  coafted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him. 
No  rabbin  fpeaks  like  him  their  myftic  fenfe. 
So  juft,  and  with  fuch  charms  of  eloquence : 
To  whom  the  double  blefling  does  belong. 
With  Mofes  infpiration,  Aaron's  tongue. 
Under   the  name  of  this  worthy   perfon,    are  publiflied, 
fevera!  fpeeches  and  difcourfes  in  the   trial  of  the  judges  of 
king  Charles  the  firft,  fee  in  the  book  entitled.  An  exaSi  and 
moji  impartial  Account  of  the  IndiSfment^  Arraignment^  Trial 
and  Judgement  (according  to   laiv)  of  twenty-nine  regicides^ 
^c,  London,  1660,  y«.  1679,  0^, 

Speeches  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  'jth  Jan,  1673. 
•gph  of  April  and  i^th  of  OSi\  16 js^  isth  of  Feb,  J6y6y 
6th  of  March,  1678,  and  "^oth  of  April,  1679,  Thefe  were 
fpoken  while  he  was  lord  keeper  and  chancellor. 

Speech  at  the  Sentence  of  William,  Vifcount  Stafford,  ^th 
December  1680.  printed  in  one  Jheet,  folio  5  and  in  the  Trial 
of  the  f aid  Vifcount^  ^.212,213. 
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Anfwers  ly  his  Majejlfs  Command^  upon  feveral  Addreffes 
prefented  to  his  majefly  at  Hampton  Court'^  the  \(^th  of  May^ 
i'6Sr,   Lond,ib%\y  in  one  Jheet^  in  folio. 

His   Arguments  :  upon   which  he  made  the  Decree  •■  in  the 
caufe  between  the  Honourable  Charles  Howard^  Efq\  Plaintiff"^ 
Henry ^  late  Duke  of  Norfolk^  Henry  Lord  Mawhray  his  Son^  Wood't 
Henry  Marq.  of  Dorchefier^  -and  Richard  Marriott^     Efq\  LiveT^'all 
Defendants  ;  wherein   the  feveral  Ways  and  Methods  of  limit-  the  lord 
ing  a  Trujl  of  Term  for  Tears,  are  fully  debated y  Lond,  1685,^''^^""^- 
innine  Sheets,  in  folio,  vol/i. 

He  alfo  left  behind  him,  written  with  his  own  hand,  C^^«- Lond.  Od^ 
eery  Reports,  MS,  in  fol.  "712. 

FINCH  (Daniel)  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  the  fon  of 
the  foregoing,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr,  Daniel  Hervey, 
Merchant  of  London.     He  was  born  about  the  year  1647,  ^^^^^ 
and  educated  in  Chrift-church,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  entered  early  into  the  world,  fervlng  in  feveral  parlia- 
ments in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  for  the  city  of  Birx:h*« 
Litchfield,  and  for  the  borough  of  Newton,  in  the  county  ^"<Js  and 
of  Southampton.     In    1679  he  was  conftituted  firft   com- ^^^*'**^*"' 
miflioner  of  the  admiralty,  and  fworn  of  the  privy-council  ;£j.|jj^jj., 
and,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  following,    fpoke  withniftory. 
great  vigour  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  againft  the  bill  for 
the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York,  declaring,  '«  that  the 
"  kings  of  England  do  not  rule  by  virtue   of  any  ftatute 
««  law,"  as  had  been  fuggefted  by  fome  perfons  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion,    "  fince  their  right  was  by  fo  ancient 
*'  a  prefcriptiun,  that  it  might  juftly  be  faid  to  be  from  God 
*'  alone  ;  and  fuch  as  no  pov/cr  on  earih  ought  to  difpute" 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  his  father,  December  the  i8th,  i682» 
he  fucceeded  him  in  his  titles  and  eftate ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  IL  was  one  of  the  privy  council  who  figned  the 
order,  dated  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  6,  1684-5,  for  proclaiming 
the  duke  of  York  king  of  Engb.nd.  In  that  reign,  his  lord- 
{hip,  and  the  lords  Hallifax  and  Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl 
of  Peterborough,  were  the  chief  arguers,  among  the  tem- 
poral lords,  againft  abrogating 'the  tcft  a6i:,  which  they  con- 
fidered  of  the  ftrongeft  fence  of  the  proteftant  religion.  Upon 
the  trial  of  the  feven  bifhops,  he  was  prefent  in  the  court  iWd. 
with  feveral  other  noblemen  ;  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Heneage 
Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Ay lesford,  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil for  thefe  prelates.  His  lordfhip  was  likewife  among  thofe 
"noble  patriots,  who,  from  a  true  zeal  for  their  religion  and 

their 
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tl^ir  country,  often  met  to  concert  fuch  advices  and  adver" 
t^ements,  as  might  be  fit  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to  knowy 
that  he  might  govern  himfelf  by  them.  But  it  being  pro- 
pofed  to  him,  to  invite  that  prince  into  England,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  agree  to  it.  The  fccret  had  been  difclofed  to 
him  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Danby  and  do(Soi'  Compton, 
bifhop  of  London ;  and  the  rather,  as  his  lordfhip  had  great 
credit  with  the  whole  church  party,  being  poffefTed,  fays  biftiop 
Burnet,  with  their  notions,  and  grave  and  virtuous  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life  ;  befides,  ha  had  flood  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  court  all  this  reign ;  for  though  his  name  was  flill 
among  the  privy  councellors,  yet  he  never  went  to  the  board. 
He,  upon  the  firft  propofition,  entertained  it,  and  con- 
iented  lo  it.  But  at  their  next  meeting  he  faid,  he  had  con- 
fidered  better  of  that  matter  ;  and  that  his  confcience  was 
fo  reftrained  in  thefe  points,  that  he  could  not  go  further  with 
them  in  it.  He  confefled  indeed,  he  {hotrld  not  have  fuf- 
iered  them  to  go  fo  far  with  him  in  fuch  a  fecret,  till  he  had 
examined  it  better.  However,  though  hh  principles  would 
not  permit  him  to  proceed  with  them,  his  afte6^ ions  would 
make  him  wifh  well  to  them,  and  be  fo  far  a  criminal,  as 
concealment  could  make  him  one. 

Upon  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing  in  the  weft,  he  was 
one  of  thofe  lords,  who  drew  up  a  petition,  prefented  to  the 
king,  on  November  the  17th,  advifing  him  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, regular  and  free  in  all  refpe6ts;  to  which  his  lord- 
fhip was  for  having  added,  "  that  the  peers  who  had  joined 
«'  the  prince,  might  fit  in  that  free  parliament.''  But  this, 
by  the  other  lords,  was  thought  unneceffary.  He  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  commillioners  fent  by  his  majefty  to  treat  with 
the  prince. 

When  the  convention  was  opened,  he  was  the  principal 
manager  of  th«  debates  in  favour  of  a  regent,  againft  thofe 
who  were  for  fetting  up  another  king;  fupporting  his  opinion 
by  many  arguments,  drawn  from  the  Englifh  hiftory,  and 
adding  a  late  inftance  in  Portugal,  where  Don  Pedro  had 
only  the  title  of  regent  conferred  upon  him,  while  his  dc- 
pofed  brother  lived.  However,  he  owned  it  to  be  a  princi- 
Kennet*s       |     prrounded   on  the  law  and  hiftoiy  of  England,  that  obe- 
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Hiftory  of    dicnce- and  allegiance  were  due  to  iiie  kmg,  for  the  time  be- 

England,     jng,  even  in  oppofition  to  one,  with  whom   the  right  was 

V. 3, p.409- thought  ftill  to  remain.     He  likewife  told  biftiop  Burnet,  that 

though  he  could  not  argue  nor  vote,  but  according  to  the 

notions  which  he  had  formed  concerning  our  laws  and  con- 

ftitutioriy 
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ftitution,  he  fliould  not  be  forry  to  fee  his  own  fide  out* 
Voted  ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  agree  to  the  making 
of  a  king,  as  things  ftood,  yet  if  he  found  one  made,  hc 
would  be  more  faithful  to  him,  than  thofe  who  made  himj 
Gould  be,  according  to  their  own  principles. 

When  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  therefore,  were 
advanced  to  the  throne,  he  was  offered  the  poit  of  lord  high' 
chancellor  of  England,  which  he  excufed  himfelf  from  ac- 
cepting, alledging  his  unfiinefs  for  an  employment,  that 
required  a  conftant  application  ;  but  was  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate.  In  1690  he  attended 
his  majefty  to  the  famous  congrefs  at  the  Hague  ;  and  king 
James  I!,  took  fuch  umbrage  at  his  fervices,  that  in  his 
declaration  upon  his  intended  defcent  in  1692,  his  lordfllip 
was  excepted  out  of  his  general  pardon. 

In  March,  1693-4,  he  refigned  his  place  of  principal 
fecretary  of  flatei  and  the  year  following,  had  a  publja 
teftimony  given  to  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  in  a 
very  remarkable  inftance ;  for,  upon  an  examination  in 
parliament,  into  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  fome  of  their 
own  members,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  charter  for  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  it  appeared,  by  the  depofition  of  Sir  Bafil 
Firebrace,  that  his  lordfhip  had  abfolutely  refufed  to  take 
5000  guineas  for  his  intereft  in  promoting  that  charter,  and 
5000/.  on  pafling  the  a<St  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  again  appointed  Boyer^s 
one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  in  that  ftation,  ^^^'^^^ 
had  a  vote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  pafTed  in  his  favour, ''^"°*' 
*'  that    he  had   highly  merited    the  truft  her   majefty    had 
*'  repofed  in  him  ;**  and  the  like  fandion  fi'oni  the  houfe  of 
lords.     However^    on   April  the   17th,     1704,    he  refigned 
that  employment,  and  j^ccepted  of  no  other  poft  during  all  that 
reign,  though  large  offers   were  made  to  engage  him  in  the 
court  intercft  and  meafures,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry 
in   1 7 10;  his  refufal  of  which  fo   exafperated   the   oppofite 
party,  that  he  was  attacked  with  great  virulence  in  feveral 
libels,  both  in  verfe  and  profe.     Hc  continued  therefore  to        % 
give  his  opinion  upon  all  occafions  with  great  freedom,  and 
in    December,  the  fame  year,    diftinguiftied  himfelf    by  a 
vigorous  ff  eech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,   reprefenting,  that  nor 
peace  could  be  fafe  or  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  if  Spain 
and  the  Weft-Indies  were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  ;  and   had  fo  much  weight  in   that  houfe,  thaC 
the  claufe,  which  he  offered  to  that  purpofc/.to  be  inferted 
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in  the  addrefs  of  thanks,  in  anfwer  to  her  majefty*s  fpcecb, 
was,  after  a  warm  debate,  carried.  He  foon  after  moved 
likewife  for  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  that  her  majefty  would 
not  treat  except  in  concert  with  her  allies. 

When  his  late  majefty  king  George  fucceeded  to  the 
Crown,  his  lordfhip  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  afFairs  till  his  arrival ;  and  on  September  24, 
17 14,  was  declared  lord  prefident  of  the  council.  Baton 
February  29,  17 15-16,  he  retired  from  all  public  bufmcfs 
to  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life  ;  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in 
his  elaborate  anfwer  to  Mr.  Whifton*s  letter  to  him  upon  the 
iubjeil  of  the  trinity;  for  which,  on  March  22,  1720-21, 
he  had  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
ifull  convocation.     He  died  Jan.  21,  1729-30. 

By  his  firft  wife,  the  lady  Effex  Rich,  fecond  daughter,  and 
one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  he  had  iffue 
one  daughter ;  and  by  his  fecond,  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
Chriftopher  lord  vifcount  Hatton,  he  had  five  fons  and  eight 
daughters.  He  was  remarkably  fkillcd  in  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  Englifh  law,  as  well  as  in  the  records  of  the  parlia- 
ments ;  and  thefe  qualifications,  joined  to  a  copious  and  ready 
eloquence,  of  which  he  was  mafter,  gave  him  great  weight 
in  all  public  afTemblies. 

Aavertife-       FORDYCE  (David)    a  learned  and  elegant  writer  of 
Bient prefix  the  prefent  age,  was  profefTor  of  philofophy  in  the  Marifchal 
ed  to-Theo- College,  Aberdeen.     How  well  he  was  qualified  to  fill  this 
^°^^^*         important  ftation,  may  be  eftimated  by  his  Dialogues  concern" 
ing  Education  ;  and  his  Treatife  of  moral  Philofophy^  pabliih- 
cd  in  the  Preceptor,     He  was  originally  defigned   for  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  early  prompted  both  by  his  genius 
and  difpofition.  To  prepare  hinifelffor  it  was  the  whole  aim 
of  his  ambition,  and  the  whole  purpofe  of  his  ftudies  'or  a 
courfe  of  years.     How  well  he  was  qualified  to  appear  in  that 
charader,  maybe  judged  from   his   Theodarus :  J  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Art  of  Preachings   publiflied  after  his  untimely 
-   death  by  his  brother  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Fordyce,   in  Lon- 
don 1755,  the  third  edition. 

After  he  had  finiflied  this  work,  he  went  abroad  on  his 
travels,  in  order  to  lay  in  frefli  ftores  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  that  he  might  of  courfe  be  fitted  for  acSling  his 
part  in  fociety  with  greater  ufefulnefs  and  reputation.  But 
after  a  fuccefsful  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  feveral 
other  parts   of  Europe,  when  he  was  returning  home,  he 
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loft  his  life  in  its  full  prime,  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Hol- 
land. 

FOTHERGILL  (George,  D.  D.)  and  principal  of  St. 
Edm.  Hall  in  Oxford,  was  the  eldeft  of  feven  fons  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Fothergill.  He  was  born  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  year  1705,  N.  S.  at  Lockholme  in  Ravenftone- 
dale.  In  the  county  of  Weftmorland  ;  where  the  family  had 
long  been  fituated  and  polTefTed  of  a  competent  eftate,  which 
had  defcended  from  father  to  fon  for  many  generations.  He 
received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  at  a  free  grammar  fchool,  founded  and  endowed 
by  a  perfon  of  the  fame  name  and  family.  He  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Kendal  fchool,  and  from  thence,  at  lixteen 
years  of  age,  to  Qi.jeen's  College  in  Oxford  ;  where  he  be- 
came fellow  and  an  eminent  tutor. 

On  the  17th  day  of  Odtober  1751,  he  was  ele61:cd  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Edm.  Hall,  and  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bramley  in  Hampfhire,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Shaw,  deceafed. 
After  having  been  long  afflicted  with  an  afthma,  he  departed 
this  life  on  Sunday  the  5th  day  of  October  1760.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Edm.  Hall,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
communion  table  ;  where  his  modefty  forbad  any  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  author  of  two 
volumes  of  fermonr,  in  odtavo.  The  firft  confifts  of  occa- 
fional  difcourfes  publifhed  by  himfelf ;  the  fecond  was  print- 
ed from  his  MSS.  and  publifhed  by  his  brother  Dr. 
T.  F. 

The  ingenious  authors  of  the  critical  review,  when  they 
have  given  an  account  of  thefe  fermons  publifhed  in  the 
year  1762,  make  the  following  reflections,  which  as  thejr 
are  very  pertinent  and  very  juft,  we  cannot  forbear  tranfcri- 
bing. 

*'  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this   author  without  ad-^^j^^,^^!  ^g, 
ding  fome  reflections,  which  were  often  prefcnt  to  our  minds  view  for 
during  our  perufal  of  thele  difcourfes.     Our  author's  life,  we^*y*7^*' 
are  aflured,  was  in  every  refpedt  as  excellent  as  his  writings  ; 
an  example  of  true  rational  piety,  and   fuch   as   became  a 
■chriftian  divine  ;   and  yet,  with  all  his  worth,  and  thefe  abi- 
lities united,  he  never  obtained  any  higher  preferment  than 
what  he  fucceeded  to  of  courfe  in  his  college,  and  to  which 
the  molt  ordinary  talents,  and  common  decency  of  behaviour 
would  have  recommended  him.     It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
hi«  merit  was  neglected  becaufe  it  was  hidden  in  obfcurity. 

M  2  His 
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His  behaviour,  in  a  very  ufeful  and  confpicuous  f!atIon,  m 
one  of  our  univerfities  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  viras  fuch, 
as  made  his  merit  generally  knov^^n.     To  all  of  rank   and 
eminence   in  the   church,  it  mufl:   have   been   particularly 
knovrn  ;  and  yet  he  never  found  a  patron  :  whilft;  men  with 
not  half  his  merit,  or  whofe  merit  at  leaft  vi^as  not  half  fo 
well,  nor  fo  publickly  approved,  vi^ere  daily  rifmg  to  digni- 
ties and  rich  preferments  in  the  church»    Every  friend  of  our 
eftabliflied  church,  muft  fee  with  regret  fo  ftrong  a  proof  that 
fomething  elfe  befides   merit  is-  neceflary  to  recommend  a 
man  to  preferment.     If  this  muft  give  pain  to  every  ordi- 
nary fpeflator,  how  fevere  muft  be  the  reflecStion  to  thofe, 
who  in  this,  or  any  other  inftance,  muft  condemn  themfelves 
of^ having  negic6led  merit,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
diftingulfh  it.     They  who  have  preferments  to  beftow,  muft 
be  fenfible  that  it  is   a  truft  repofed  in  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  that  they  are   anfwerable  to  God  and  the  public 
for  their  difcharge  of  it.     They  muft  be  fenfible  that  this, 
power  was  not  put  into  their  hands,  to  enable  them  to  give 
wealth  to  their  friends  or  dependents,  or  to  the  dependents 
of  fome   man  in  power,  who  may  repay  to  them  a  double 
favour ;  but  that  they  might  encourage  merit,  and,  as  far 
as  temporary  bleffings  can  be  its  reward,  reward  it.     If  then 
they  raife  an  unworthy  man,  and  neglecSt  the  worthy,  they 
abufe  their  truft,   and  mifapply  their  power  ;  they  throw  dif- 
couragements  in^  the  way  of  merit,  and,    inftead  of  kindling 
and  keeping  alive  in  the  breafts  of  young  men  a  defire  to 
excel  in  their  profeilion,  they  put  them  upon  purfuing  other 
roads  to  preferment,  which  appear  to  be   more  fuccefsful, 
nay,'  they  have  ftill  further  confequcnces  to  anfwer  for.  For 
if  an  unworthy  man    is   raifed  to   a   place  of  truft  in  the 
church,  all  the  mifchiefs  that  may  arife  from  his  mifcondud, 
ill   example,    or   inabilities,   are   certainly  chargeable  upon 
thofe  who  placed  him  there  ;  and  if  the  man  of  merit  is  dif- 
regarded,   and    left  in  a  low  ftation,  all   that  the  caufe  of 
virtue  fuffers  from  the  want  of  his  abilities,  will  certainly  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  thofe  who  might  have  raifed  him  to  a 
ftation  where  his  merit  would   have  had  the  moft  extenftve 
influence.      We  take  no  pleafure  In  dwelling  on  a  fubjecS:, 
which,  though  it  cafts   no  reproach  on  our  religion,  or  on 
the  conftitution   of  our  church,  doth  certainly  furnifti  con- 
clufions  little   to  the  advantage  of  its  prefent  adminiftration  r 
nor  fhould  we  have  made  the  refledion,  had  it  not  led  to 
another  manifeftly  favourable  tojeligion. 

It  hath  been  commonly  urged  by  ujibelievers,  that  the 
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teftlmony  anci   the  reafonings  of  our  clergy,  in  favour  of  ^ 

Chriftianity,  deferve  no  regard  as  coming  from  perfons  evi- 
dently interefted  in  its  fuccefs.  In  anfwer  to  which,  we  would 
only  defire  any  impartial  perfon  to  look  into  the  ftate  of  the 
world,  and  the  ftate  of  the  church,  and  then  determine 
whether  the  members  of  the  latter  may  be  faid  to  have  pur- 
fued  their  interefts  when  they  embraced  its  party.  Let  a 
fair  comparifon  be  made  between  the  clergy  and  men  of 
equal  abilities  in  the  world,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  they  would  not  have  injured  their  tem- 
poral interefts  by  engaging  in  any  other  courfe  of  life.  On 
fuch  a  comparifon  it  muft  ftrike  us  not  a  little,  to  fee  in 
every  branch  of  fecular  bufmefs  men^of  the  moft  contempt- 
able  abilities-  amafting  enormous  fums,  and  bequeathing 
puncely  fortunes  to  their  families,  whilft  in  the  facred  pro- 
feffion  we  behold  men  adorned  with  talents,  which  would 
have  added  luftrc  to  any  nation,  ftarving,  as  it  is  not  im- 
properly called,  on  a  curacy,  or  even  where  they  have  been 
thought  tolerably  fuccefsful,  enjoying  a  bare  fuificiency,  and 
leaving  a  worthy  family  in  diftrefs. 

Let  the  infidel  then  blufti  to  eccho  this  ftale  obje<Sl:ion, 
iOT  whifper  it  only  to  thofe  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
ftate  of  the  world  :  let  him  learn  in  filence,  that  it  happens, 
no  doubt,  providentially,  that  thofe  who  have  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  moft  in  defence  of  chriftianlty,  have  been  amongft 
the  inferior  and  neglected  clergy  ;  and  let  him  be  told,  to 
his  confufion,  that  we  number  amongft  the  ableft  advocates 
of  Chriftianity,  aCHiLLiNGwoRTH,  a  Hooker,  a Lel and, 

a  FOTHERGILL, 

GEDDES  (James)  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  an  old  and 
refpe6led  family  in  the  ftiire  of  Tweedale  in  Scotland,  We 
cannot  afcertain  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  as  near  as  we 
can  conje6ture  from  circumftances,  it  feems  to  have  been 
about  the  year  1710,  He  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  learning  in  his  father's  family,  under  the  direction  of 
private  tutors.  His  genius  was  quick,  and.  he  took  great 
pleafure  in  reading,  fo  that  he  foon  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  the  learned  languages,  and  the  elements  of  philofophy. 

As  foon  as  he  underftood  Latin  and  Greek,  he  entered 
with  remarkable  fpirit  into  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  difcovered  an  ardent  defire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them.  He  afterwards  ftudied  the  different 
branches  of  philofophy  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and 
particularly  applied  to  mathematical  learning,  in  which  he 
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made  unconlmon  proficiency,  under  the  tuition  of  the  kte 
learned  M.  Colin  M'Laurin.     After  he  bad  acquired  a  com- 
1  ipetent  knowledge  of  philofophy,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to 

the  law,  which  he  propofed  to  make  the  peculiar  ftudy  and 
profeffion  of  his  life. 

After  the  ufual  courfe  of  preparatory  ftudy  for  this  em- 
ployment, he  was  admitted  advocate,  and  pradiftd  at  the 
bar  for  feveral  years  with  growing  reputation  ;  but  he  did 
not  arrive  to  the  greateft  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  as  he 
was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  confumption  before  he  was  forty 
years  of  age. 

His  chara£ler  was  amiable  and  worthy  in  all  refpe^is.  He 
retained  through  his  whole  life,  that  keen  relifli  for  ancient 
literature,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  :  and  what 
time  he  could  fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  profeffion,  and 
the  necefTary  affairs  of  his  family,  was  devoted  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  antients  poets,  philofophers  and  hiflorians.  The  fruit 
of  thefe  ftudies  was  Jn  Ejfay  on  the  Compofttion  and  Man- 
Preface  to  ner  of  Writing  of  the  Jntic'?its^  particularly  Plato,  publijhed 
hij(eflay,&c.  in  one  'volume,  o^avo,  at  Glafgow  1 748.  He  left  befides  fe- 
veral papers  fufficient  to  make  another  volume,  but  whether 
they  have  fmce  been  publifhed  or  not,  we  are  uncer- 
tain. 

GORDON  (Thomas)  known  by  his  trannations,  and 
bis  writings  on  political  and  religious  fubje<^s,  was  a  native 
of  North  Britain,  and  born  at  Kircudbright  in  Galloway. 
He  had  an  univerfity  education,  and  went  through  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  academical  ftudies,  but  whether  at  Aberdeen 
or  St.  Andrews,  is  uncertain.  When  a  young  man  he  came 
to  London,  and  iupported  himfelf  by  teaching  the  languages. 
His  head  was  much  turned  to  political  and  public  affairs, 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  Qiieen  Anne's 
time,  but  we  know  not  in  what  capacity. 

He  firft  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy 
by  writing  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  bifhop,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  friendfliip  of  Mr.  Trenchard  ;  who 
took  him  into  his  houfe  at  firft  as  his  amanuenfis,  and  after- 
terwards  into  partnerfliip  as  an  author.  In  the  year  1720^ 
they  began  to  publifti  in  conjundion  a  feries  of  letters  under 
the  name  of  Cuto,  upon  various  and  important  fubje6ts  rela- 
ting  to  the  public. 

About  the  f.Jme  time  they  publiftied  another  periodical 
paper,  under  the  title  of  the  Independent  IVhig^  which  was 

con- 
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continued  fome  years  after  Mr.  Trenchard's  death  by  Gordon 
"alone.  The  fame  fpirit  which  appears  with  more  detent 
language  in  Cato's  letters,  againft  the  adminiftration  in  ftate, 
fhews  itfelf  in  this  work  in  much  more  glaring  colours  a- 
gainft  the  hierarchy  in  the  church.  This  hath  not  beea 
without  its  advocates  *and  patrons,  yet  it  may  be  truly  af- 
firmed, that  there  is  not  one  inftitution  of  the  church  of 
England,  but  what  is  mifreprcfented  in  it,  and  ridiculed  with 
the  loweft  and  moft  defpicable  fcurility.  After  Mr*  Trea- 
chard's  death,  the  minifter.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  knowing 
his  popular  talents,  took  him  into  "pay  to  defend  his  mea- 
fures,  for  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28,  1750,  he  was  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  oiHce,  which  he  had 
enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His  fecon4 
wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend,  Mr.  Trenchard. 
His  eldeft  fon  is  now  living  in  Jamaica,  eminent  in  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  law,  and  a  member  of  the  council  in  that 
ifla1i3. 

It  is  doubted  even  by  Mr.  Gordon's  beft  friends,  whether 
he  had  any  religious  principles ;  yet  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  mention  many  inftances  of  his  charity.  It  feems 
to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the  tranflation  of  Tacitus,  with 
the  additional  difcourfes,  is  his  capital  work,  though  even 
this  hath  many  cenfurers. 

The  mufes  charms  with  fureft  force  aflail 

When  wrapt  in  irony's  tranfparent  veil: 

Her  beauties  half  conceal'd  the  more  furprize. 

And  keener  luftre  fparkles  in  her  eyes. 

Then  be  your  line  with  {harp  encomiums  grac'd  ; 

Stile  Clodius  honourable,   Bufa  chafte  ; 

For  memoirs,  Jyre  the  glory  of  the  nation  ; 

Gibber  for  ode,  but  Gordon  for  tranflation.  f 

He  tranfpofes  the  words,  and  places  the  verb  at  the  end  of 
the  fentence,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a  very  flilF 
and  afFedled  manner. 

He  publiflied  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  SalluJ}  in  the  fame 
way.  Two  collections  of  his  trads  have  been  preferved, 
the  firft  entitled,  A  Cordial  for  low  Spirits^  in  three  volumes  ; 
and  the  fecond.  The  Pillars  ofPrieJicraft  and  Orthodoxy  Jhaketiy 
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two  vol.  and  the  public  may  expe6l  the  favour  of  more  from 
the  fame  editor. 

GRAHAM  (James)  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Montrofe,  and  defcended  from  the  royal  family 
in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  the  year  i6r3,  and  very  early 
difcovered  an  extraordinary  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  genero- 
fity.  To  encourage  his  forward  youth  in  the  purfuit  of 
glory,  to  poliih  his  manners,  and  peifedl  him  in  the  lan- 
guages, he  was  fent  to  the  court  of  France;  and  Lewis 
the  Xlllth  gave  him  a  command  in  his  Scots  guards,  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  After  this  honour  done 
him  by  the  French  king,  he  returned  to  Scotland;  and 
found  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  the  Scottifli 
^fFairs,  powerful  by  his  intereft  at  home,  and  his  favour  at 
court.  To  him  he  applied  to  introduce  him  at  court,  and 
recommend  him  to  the  king.  But  the  marquis  being  jea- 
lous of  him,  managed  fo,  that  he  met  with  coldnefs  and 
negledl. 

The  earl  in  difcoptent  pofted  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
Tided  with  the  covenanters,  who  were  charmed  with  the 
vigour  of  his  councils,  and  the  fury  of  his  zeal,  which  at 
the  bottom  was  thought  by  fome  to  be  pi^ue  and  revenge^ 
V^hich  often  bear  the  mark  of  patriotifm. 

Montrofe  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  500  horfe, 
was  the  firft  man  that  palTed  the  river  on  the  Scots  firft 
expedition  into  England.  But  as  Welwood  fays,  in  his  me- 
Welwood's  moirs,  being  afterwards  difobliged,  or  as  fome  (ay,  repent- 
Uipmous.  jj^g  q£  j^j^  former  error,  he  left  that  fide,  and  joined  the 
king  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
parliament.  Others  affirm,  that  his  firft  diflate  was  fooq 
after  the  pacification,  when  he  faw  the  kirk  make  no  better 
u{q.  of  the  pe^ce,  than  to  gain  time,  and  jncreafe  their 
{lreng:h,  to  ftt  up  a  government  independent  of  the 
king. 

Sir  Roger  Manley  obferves,  that  when  he  perceived  that 
his  countrymen  defigned  not  only  the  king's  ruin,  but  that 
of  monarchy  too,  he  refolved  to  quit  them.  However,  he 
found  it  prudent  to  conceal  his  inclination  for  fome  time  ; 
he  counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  covenant,  and  took  arms 
with  them  in  their  fecoud  expedition  into  England,  and 
advanced  with  his  regiment  as  far  as  Newcaftle.  From 
thence  he  found  means  to  fend  a  letter  to  his  majefly  at 
York,  to  teflify  his  obedience  ;  which  was  fiolen  out  of  the 

king's 
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king's  pocket,  and  a  copy  of  it  fent  to  general  Leflcy  and 
the  covenanters. 

Lefley  commanded  the  carl  to  attend  him,  and  told  him, 
he  correfponded  with  their  enemies,  and  that  he  had  known 
the  heads  of  princes  to  be  chopt  off  for  lefs  matters.  Mon- 
trofe  defired  an  inftance  of  his  correfpondence,  on  which 
Lefley  produced  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  king.  The  earl 
boldly  anfwered,  he  did  not  underftand  that  writing  to  the 
king,  was  to  hold  intelligence  with  an  enemy,  but  rather 
what  became  the  duty  of  a  loyal  fubje^t  to  his  fovereign. 
This  anfwer  fo  amazed  the  general,  that  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  profecute  the  bufmefs  any  farther,  fearing  a  diviiion 
in  the  army,  Montrofe  being  well  beloved  by  the  foldiers  for 
his  valour  and  generofity. 

In  1644,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  being  difgraced  and  im- 
prifoned,  the  king  configned  the  care  of  Scotland  to  Mon- 
trofe, with  the  title  of  governor  general,  and  with  his  com- 
miflion  gave  him  a  patent  to  be  a  marquis.     With  a  hand- 
ful of  men  he  undertook  his  majefty*s  caufe  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  gained  three  remarkable  battles,  one  at  Perth,  ano- 
ther at  Aberdeen,  and  a  third  at  Inverlochy,     In  ftiort,  he 
prevailed  in  fo  many  attempts,  that   in  effe6t  he  had  made^*^*'^"^<'"» 
himfelf  matter  of  that  kingdom,  and   performed  all   thefe  Ec^rdt p!* 
ftupendous   a(9;s,  which    are  the  fubje(Sl  of  a  diftindl:  hiftory,  6(^. 
written  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Wiftiart,  a  learned  prelate  of  that 
nation. 

But  this  fuccefs  had  a  very  fatal  effect.  For  the  news  of 
it  came  to  the  king  the  night  before  he  was  to  have  figncd 
the  warrant  with  full  power  to  the  commiflioners  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  at  Uxbridge  between  him  and  the  parlia- 
ment. The  marquis  in  his  letters  diflliaded  him  from  enter- 
ing into  any  treaty  with  his  rebellious  fubje6ts,  as  being  un- 
worthy of  a  king ;  and  aflljred  him,  that  he  (hould  be  able 
in  a  few  months   to  march  into   England  to   his  majefty's  Appendix  to 

afliftance  with  a  brave  army.     Thefe  aflTurances  from  a  per-  "^<=^w?o<^'» 
-         ,  ,  .  ■;  ,  ,  I    I  •  \-       memoirs, 

ion  that  was  thought  capable  to   make  good  his  promues, 

are  fuppofed  to  have  changed  the  king's  intention  of  com- 
plying with  the  demands  of  his  parliament,  and  dafhed  in 
a  moment  all  the  projedls  of  peace. 

But  the  marquis's  good  fortune  did  not  long  continue. 
For  through  the  negledt  or  treachery  of  the  earls  of  Roxburgh 
and  Traquair^  in  whofe  advife  he  had  the  king's  inftru6tions 
to  confide,  he  was  furprifed  by  David  Lefley,  and  obliged 
with  great  lofs  to  retire  into  the  highlands.     And  while  he 

was 
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•was  raifing  forces,  and  forming  defigns  to  retrieve  his  lofV, 
the  king  had  thrown  hinifelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
army  in  England,  and  fent  him  a  command  to  lay  down  his 
arms  and  difband,  and  to  pafs  over  into  France  'till  his  ma- 
jefty*s  further  pleafure. 

He  was  thus  obliged  with  relu£l:2nc:e  to  give  way  to  the 
fortune  of  the  kirk,  and  in  difguife  to  embark  for  France. 
He  was  (o  much  refpeded  in  all  the  courts  be  came  to  for 
the  renown  of  his  glorious  adlions,  that  his  exile  feemed 
rather  a  progrefs  than  a  banijhment.  On  the  murder  of  the 
king  he  was  furidifly  enraged  with  the  regicides,  and  their 
party  in  Scotland :  he  could  not  contain  the  violence  of  his 
grief,  and  in  one  of  the  raptures  of  his  forrow  and  refent- 
ment,  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  his  fword  on  the  fand  thefc 
verfes. 

Great,  good  andjuft  !  could  I  but  rate 
My  grief,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
I'd  weep  the  world  to  fuch  a  ftrain 
That  it  fhould  deluge  once  again  : 
But  fmce  thy  loud-tongu'd  wounds  demands  fupplies 
More  from  Briar  eus'  hands,  than  ArgitC  eyes, 
I'll  fmg  thy  elegy  in  trumpet's  founds. 
And  write  thy  epitaph  in  blood  and  wounds. 
Charles  the  lid.    made  him   knight  of  the  garter,  and 
employed   him  in  feveral  courts^  of  Europe,  to  follicit  aid 
for   his  recovering  his  crown.      He  went  to  Copenhagen, 
to  Stockholm,  and  from  thence  to  feveral  princes  in  Ger- 
many.    But  hearing  that   the  king  was   in  treaty  at  Breda, 
with   the  kirk   his  enemies,  he  generoufly   wrote   to   him, 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  eltates  of  Scotland,  fo  that 
he  might  be  honourably  and  fafely  rei^ored  to  his  rights  and 
dignities  :    and  rather  than  break   off  with  them,  to  give 
confent    to    have   him    banifhed    the    kingdom,  that  fo   he 
might  receive  no  prejudice  for  his  conftderation.     The  king 
would  by  no  means  yield  to  his  requeft,  and  by  a  letter  da- 
ted the  30th  of  January  1649,  he  informed  him  fully  of  the 
progrefs  made  in  the  treaty,  and  auihorixed  him  vigorouJJy  to 
proceed  in  his  enterprises^  not  doubting  but  all  his  loyal  fub- 
je(Si:s  of  Scotland  would  join  themfelves  with  him  ;  and  thofe 
that  were  otherwife  dilpofed,  would  fuboiit   themfelves  to 
the  treaty,  ox  he  forced  to  it  by  arms. 

The  marquis,  after  many  difcouragements,- embarked  for 
Scotfand,  and  landed  in  the  ifle  of  Orkney,  in  April  i650> 
with  500  German  foldiers,  and  1500  arms.     The  eflates 

had 
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had  immediate  news  of  his  landing,  and  ordered  Leflcy  to 
march  againft  him,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces.  The 
country  being  thus  prevented  from  joining  Montrofe,  his 
fmall  forces  were  foon  difperfed,  and  himfelf  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  enemies,  by  a  friend,  to  whom  he  iled  for 
prote(Stion. 

He  was  afterwards  carried  prifoner  to  Edinburgh  in  vile 
pomp  and  fliameful  triumph  ;  but  he  behaved  himfelf  with 
great  magnamity  under  all  their  affronts,  and  his  undaunted 
foul  moved  pity  in  every  heart  that  was  capable  of  it.  Being 
brought  before  the  parliament,  and  upbraided  for  refifting 
their  authority,  and  invading  his  native  country,  and  fpilling 
of  blood,  he  anfwered,  that  what  he  had  done  was  by  the 
king's  order  ;  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die,  but  fhould  with 
joy  follow  his  mafter ;  that  the  blood  he  had  fpilt  was  the 
neceflity  of  war,  that  his  coming  now  was  to  accelerate  the 
treaty.  Sentence  was  then  pronounced  againft  him,  and  exe- 
cuted the  next  day,  with  every  mark  of  diflionour,  and  every 
cruel  circumftance  that  their  revenge  could  think  on  i  which 
he  bore  with  great  firmnefs  and  refignation. 

Thus  died  this  gallant  man  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 
According  to  Clarendon,  he  was  not  exempt  from  vanity, 
but  his  virtues  were  much  fuperior  to  his  defeats;  and  he 
well  deferved  to  have  his  memory  preferved  and  celebrated 
amongft  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Jived. 

After  the  king's  reftoration,  the  government  to  exprefs 
the  fenle  of  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  royal  family, 
caufed  his  funeral  obfequies  to  be  performed  at  the  public 
charge,  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  that  of  a  crowned 
head. 

GRAHAM  (Sir  Richard)  Lord  Vifcount  Prefton,  was 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in  Cum- 
berland, Bart,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1648.  He  was 
educated  at  Weflminfter  fchool,  and  at  Chriftchurch  in 
Oxford  ;  and  was  created  mafter  of  arts  on  February  the 
4th,  1666,  together  with  Anthony  Afhley  Cooper,  after- 
wards earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Sir  Car.  Scrope,  and  others.  He 
reprefented  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  in  feveral  parlia- 
ments, particularly  in  that  which  began  at  Weftminfter,  Ja- 
nuary 26thi  1679,  and  for  that  which  began  at  Oxford, 
March  21,  i68o« 

He 
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He  enjoyed  the  favour  and  efteem  of  two  fucceeding  kings. 
By  king  Charles  the  lid.  he  was  employed  as  ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  France  to  Lewis  the  XlVth,  upon  the  recall- 
ing Sir  fVilliam  Trumbull  from  thence.  By  king  James 
the  lid.  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  wardrobe^  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmorland, 
^  and  in  OcEtober  1688,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  upon 

the  removal  of  Robert  earl  of  Sunderland.  He  was  like- 
wife  chancellor  to  the  queen  dowager. 

Mr.  Wood  fays,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  many  accom- 
pliftiments,  and  a  zealous  lover  of  the  church  of  England. 
Thofe  violent  and  arbitrary  meafures  which  brought  on  the 
king's  ruin,  and  fhook  the  conftitutlon  were  infpired  by 
others,  and  at  the  time  he  was  employed,  the  mod  con- 
fummate  wifdom  and  integrity  could  not  prevent  their  ef- 

fcas. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  the  declared 
defigns  of  the  prince  of  orana;e,  for  on  his  coming  to  White- 
Clarcndon'sjj^jl^  he  was  introduced  to  him  at  Whitehall,  by  lord  Cla- 
rendon, and  very  gracioufly  received.  But  when  different 
meafures  were  purfued,  and  the  revolution  took  place,  he 
adhered  to  the  intereft  of  the  king  his  mafter  ;  and  when 
king  James  was  in  Ireland,  and  the  French  fleet  was  hover- 
ing on  the  Englifh  coafts,  he  was  with  many  others  of  the 
Mobility  committed  |)rifoner  to  the  tower  of  London.  Not 
long  after  his  releafement  from  thence,  he  was  accufed  of 
promoting  the  reftoration  of  that  prince,  then  in  France, 
for  which  he  was  imprifoned  again  in  the  Tower,  tryed  and 
condemned. 

His  life  was  fpared,  and  as  it  is  faid,  on  the  following 
account.  A  daughter  of  his,  then  a  little  girl,  was  carried 
•b^y  a  lady  to  court,  and  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  queen. 
As  they  were  obferving  the  pictures  of  the  royal  family,  and 
fiiriohg  others  that  of  the  abdicated  prince,  the  child  inno- 
cently faid  to  her  majefty,  madam,  is  it  not  hard,  that  my 
father  fhould  fufFer  death  for  loving  your  father  ?  this  had 
fuch  an  effect  on  the  good  queen,  that  (he  went  immediately 
to  the  king,  and  would  not  leave  him,  'till  (he  had  obtained 
his  pardon. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  he  fpent  in   a  religious  and 

philofophical  retirement,  at  Nunnington,  where  he  died   in 

the  47th  year  of  his  age,  1695  ;  arid  where  a  noble  monu- 

-ment  was  ereded   to  his  memory  by  his  lady,    the  lady 
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Ann,  fecond  daughter  to  the  right  hon.  Charles  earl  of  Car- 
lifle. 

He  publiftied  an  elegant  Tranjlatton  of  Boetius  on  the  Con^ 
Jolatlon    of  Phtlofophyy  in  five  Books  ;    a  fecond    edition  of. 
which   correded,  with  a  preface,  was  printed  in  London, 
1712. 

GRAHAM  (George)  clock  and  watchmaker.  He  was 
born  at  Gratwick,  ail  obfcure  village  in  the  north  of  Cum- 
berland, in  the  year  1675,  and  in  1688,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, but  was  not  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Tompion,  as  is^ 
generally  faid  5  but  after  he  had  been  fome  time  with  ano- 
ther m after,  Mr.  Tompion  received  him  info  his  family 
purely  for  his  merit,  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental 
afFe6lion  till  his  death. 

That  Mr.  Graham  was,  without  competition,  the  mofl: 
eminent  of  his  profeffion,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  character  ; 
he  was  the  beft  mechanick  of  his  time,  and  had  a  com- 
pleat  knowledge  of  practical  aftronomy  ;  fo  that  he  not 
only  gave  to  various  movements  for  the  menfuration  of 
time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  never  before  been  at- 
tained, but  he  invented  feveral  aftronomical  inftruments,  by 
which  confiderable  advances  have  been  made  in  that  fcienqe; 
he  made  great  improvements  in  thofe  which  had  before  been 
in  ufe,  and  by  a  wonderful  manual  dexterity,  conftru£ted 
them  with  greater  precifion  and  accuracy  than  any  other  per- 
fon  in  the  world. 

The  great  mural  arch  in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich 
was  made  for  Dr.  Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpedtion, 
and  divided  by  his  own  hand,  and  of  this  incomparable  ori- 
ginal, the  beft  inftruments  of  the  kind  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  are  copies,  made  by  Englifti 
artifts. 

The  feftor,  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  firft  difcovered  two 
new  motions  in  the  fixed  ftars^  was  his  invention  and  fa- 
bric. He  comprifed  the  whole  planetary  fyftem  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fmall  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all 
the  modern  orreries  have  been  conftruded :  and  when  the 
French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north,  to  make 
obfervations  in  order  to  afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earthy 
ihey  thought  Mr.  Graham  the  fitteft  perfon  in  Europe 
to  furnifti  them  with  inftruments  ^  they  accordingly  fuc- 
ceeded^  performing  their  work  In  one  year,  {o  that  by  a 
fubfequent  obfervation  in  France,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  theory 
Vas  confirmed.    But  the  academicians  who  went  to  the 

South 
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South,  not  taking   Mr.   Graham's   Inftruments,  were  verjr 
much  embarrafied  and  retarded. 

He  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety,  to 
.  which  he  communicated  feveralingenious  and  important  dif- 
covcries,  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  aquickfilver  pendulum,  and  many  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  fimple  pendulum, 
upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments  till  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 

His  temper  was   not  lefs  communicative  than  his  genius 
was  penetrating,  and  his  principal  view  was  not  either  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  difFufion  of  his  fame,  but  the 
advancement  of  fcience,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.     As  he 
was  perfectly  fmcere,  he  was  without  fufpicion ;  as  he  was 
above  envy,  he  was  candid  ;    and  as  he  had    a  relifti  for 
true  plcafure,  he  was  generous.     He  frequently  lent  money, 
but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  intereft,  and 
for  that  reafon  he  never  placed  out  any  money  upon  go- 
vernment fecurities  ;  he  had  bank  notes  which  were  30  years 
old  by  him  when  he  died,  and  his  whole  property,  except 
his  flock  in  trade,  was  found  in  a  ftrong  box,  which  tho* 
it  was  lefs  than  would  have  been  heaped  by  avarice,  was 
yet  more  than  would  have  remained  to  prodigality. 

On  the  24th  of  Nov.  1751,  he  was  carried  in  ahearfe, 
preceded  by  three  mourning  coaches,  with  the  gentlemen 
who  were  to  fupport  the  pall,  and  followed  by  nine,  to 
Weftminfler  Abbey,  and  there  interred  in  the  fame  grave 
with  the  remains  of  his  predecefTor,  Mr.  Tompion.  The 
pall  was  fupported  by  Dr.  Knight,  Mr.  Watfon,  Mr.  Can- 
ton, Mr.  Short,  fellows  of  the  royal  fociety,  Mr.  Catlyn  and 
]Mr.  Bird,  intimate  friends  of  his. 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James)  was  borni688, 
at  Delft  in  Holland,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
He  was  educated  with  the  greateft  care,  and  very  early  dif- 
covered  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning. 
He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  in  1704,  with  an 
intention  to  ftudy  the  civil  law ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  cultivated  with  the  greateft  affiduity  his  favourite  fcience. 

Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  here  compofed 
his  treatife  on  perfpe6tive,  which  gained  him  great  credit 
amongft  the  moft  eminent  mathematicians  of  his  time.  When 
he  had  taken  his  do£tor*s  degrees  in  1707,  he  quitted  the 
college,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  pradifed  at  the 

*  t^ar» 
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bar.  In  this  fituation  he  contra6led  and  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  learned  men ;  and  made  one  of  the  princi- 
pal members  of  the  fociety  that  compofed  a  periodical  review, 
entitled,  Le  Journal  Litter  aire. 

This  journal  began  in  May  1713,  and  was  continued 
without  interruption  'till  1722.  The  parts  of  it  writ-  > 
ten  or  extraded  by  Mr.  Gravefande,  were  principally  thofe 
relating  to  phyfics  and  geometry.  But  he  enriched  it  alfo 
with  feveral  original  pieces  entirely  of  his  compofition,  viz. 
Remarks  on  the  ConJiruSiion  of  Pneumatical  Engines^  a  moral 
EJJay  on  Lying  ;  and  a  celebrated  EJfay  on  the  CoUifion  of 
Bodies ;  which  as  it  oppofed  the  Newtonian  Philofophy^  wa« 
attacked  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  many  other  learned  men. 

In  1 7 155  when  the  ftaies  fent  ambafTadors  to  congratulate 
king  George  the  Ift.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  Mr. 
Gravefande  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embafly.  Du- 
ring his  flay  in  England,  he  was  admitted  member  of  the 
royal  fociety,  and  became  intimately  acquaiiited  with  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  when  the  bud- 
nefs  of  the  embafly  was  over,  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  ma- 
thematics and  aflronomy  at  Leyden.  And  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  firft  teaching  the  Newtonian  philofophy  there,  which 
was  then  in  its  infancy. 

Tht  moft  confideiable  of  his  publications  is.  An  Intro^ 
dudiion  to  the  Newtonian  Philofophy :  or,  a  Treatife  on  the 
Elements  of  Phyftcs,  confirmed  by  Experiments,  This  per- 
formance, being  only  a  more  perfedl  copy  of  his  public  lec« 
tures,  was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1720  ;  and  hath  fmce 
gone  through  many  editions,  with  confiderable  improve- 
ments. 

He  publifhed  alfo,  J  f ma  II  Treat  if e  on  the  Elements  of  Al^ 
gehra  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Students,     After  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  1 7 34,  he  publifhed  A  Courfe  of 
Logic  and  Metaphyfics,     He  had  a  defign  too  of  prefenting 
the  public  with  a   Syflem  of  Morality,  but  death  prevented 
his  putting  it  in  execution.    Befidcs  his  own  works  he  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  corredl  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of  others,  ^^f*^^*"^** 
He  was  amiable  in  his  private,  and  very  refpedlable  in  his2-^p°"*u^ 
public  character;  for  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more  Monthly  re- 
eminent  fervices   to  their  country.     The  minifters  of  the  vi«*^»  *•  *J* 
republic  confulted  him  on   all  occafions,   wherein  his  talents  f'^^^^*  ^" 
were  requifite  to  aflift  them,  which  his  Ikill  in  calculation 
often  enabled  him  to  do  in  money  affairs.     He  was  of  great 
fcrvice  alfo  in  dcteding  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their 

enemies, 
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enemies,  as  a  cJecypherer.  And  as  a  profefTor,  none  ever 
applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuccefs,  or  to  more 
ufeful  purpofes. 

HALES  (Stephen)  was  born  in  the  year  1677,  of  a 
good  family  in  Kent ;  his  grandfather  having  been  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  11. 

In  the  year  1696  he  was  entered  a  penfioner  at  Bennet 
College   in    Cambridge;    and    was  admitted    a   fellow    in 

172^- 

The  bent  of  his  genius  to  natural  philofophy  began  foon 

to  fhew  itfelf.  Botany  was  his  firft  fludy ;  in  which  he  took 
infinite  pains,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  With  Ray's 
Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants  in  his  pocket,  we  are  told,  he 
took  many  a  painful  walk  among  Gogmagog  hills,  and  the 
bogs  of  Cherryhunt  Moor.  In  thefe  expeditions  likewife  he 
ufed  to  colledt  folBls  ;  and  fometimes  infe£ls,  and  contrived 
a  curious  inftrument  for  taking  fuch  of  them  as  could 
fly. 

He  applied  next  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  In  animal  life; 
and  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  for  a  very  curious  pre- 
paration, which  he  invented,  of  the  hmgs  in  lead.  He 
placed  the  muzzle  of  a  gun- barrel  over  a  pan  of  lighted 
charcoal ;  and  fattened  the  lungs  of  a  dog,  by  the  windpipe, 
to  the  touch-hole.  Then  applying  a  pair  of  bellows  to  the 
muzzle,  he  inflated  the  lungs  by  a  conftant  ftream  of  hot 
air,  which  in  about  an  hour  dried  them  in  that  expanded 
ftate.  He  then  ufed  them  as  a  mould  ;  pouring  melted  lead 
into  all  the  cavities.  When  this  was  hardened,  he  put  the 
whole  into  water  ;  in  which  the  lungs  foon  beginning  to  ma- 
cerate, left  upon  the  lead  a  perfect  impreflion  of  their  various 
convolutions. 

In  chymiftry  Mr.  Hales  is  faid,  even  when  very  young,  to 
have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  He  not  only  conftantly 
attended  the  lectures,  which  Vigain  read  in  the  cloyfters 
of  Queen's  College ;  but  himfelf  went  through  the  proCefs 
of  moft  of  Mr,  Boyle's  experiments. 

But  what  made  him  moft  remarkable  at  the  unlverfity, 
was  the  invention  of  a  machine  of  brafs,  to  demonftrate  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  This  machine  was  conftrudled  with 
great  ingenuity ;  and  was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
was  afterwards  mventcd  by  Mr.  Rowley,  under  the  name  of 
the  orrery. 
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Our  pLilofophcr,  who  had  now  been  admitted  to  a  doc- 
tor's degree,  began  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  in  the 
learned  world  ;  and  was  eledled  a  feHow  of  the  royal  fociety. 
He  foon  after  received  the  thanks  of  that  learned  body  for 
fome  experiments  he  communicated  to  them  on  the  nature  of 
vegetation. 

In  the  year  1741  he  firft  publifhed  his  moft  ufeful  inven- 
tion of  ventilators,  which  he  continued  to  improve  as  long 
as  he  lived.  About  fix  or  feven  years  afterwards  oneofthefe 
machines  was  put  up  in  the  prifon  of  the  Savoy  ;  the  benefit 
of  which  was  foon  acknowledged.  In  general  between  50 
and  100  had  died  every  year  of  the  goal  diftemper  in  that 
place  ;  but  after  his  machine  was  erected,  four  perfons  only 
died  in  two  years,  tho'  the  number  of  prifoners  often  ex- 
ceeded 200.  The  ufe  of  ventilators  afterwards  became  ge- 
neral, in  the  king's  (hips,  and  other  places.  In  the  laft  war, 
after  long  folicitations,  he  procured  an  order  from  the 
French  king  to  eretSl  ventilators  in  the  prifons,  where  the 
Englifh  were  kept ;  and  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  has 
heard  him  merrily  fay,  he  hoped  no  body  would  inform  a* 
gainft  him  for  correfponding  with  the  enemy. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  his  various  refearches  into 
nature,  and  his  various  fchemes  he  publiftied  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  -,  mofl  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  tranfa6tions 
of  the  royal  fociety,  which  he  chofe  as  his  vehicle  for  the 
communication  of  them  to  the  public.  They  all  difcover 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  fecrets  of  nature,  which  he  was 
able  to  apply  to  agriculture,  phyfic,  and  various  other  arts 
in  life,  by  which  human  fociety  might  reap  advantage. 

Dr.  Hales  fpent  moft  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  his 
parfonage  at  Teddington,  near  Hampton  Court.  Here  he 
was  honoured  with  the  friendftiip  of  fome  of  the  greatefl 
perfons  in  the  nation  ;  whom  without  any  of  the  fafhiona- 
ble  modes  of  polite  breeding,  he  vifited  and  received,  with 
patriarchal  fimplicity.  Among  thofe  who  honoured  him  with 
a  particular  efteem,  was  the  late  prince  Frederic,  father  of 
the  prefent  king  ;  who  would  often  take  great  pleafure  of 
furpriling  him  in  his  laboratory. 

After  the  death  of  that  prince,  when  the  houfhold  of 
the  princefs  was  fettled,  the  worthy  man  was  appointed  her 
almoner;  and  did  credit  to  her  choice. 

Soon  afterwards,  by  the  interefl  of  his  great  patronefs, 
he  was  nominated  to  a  canonry  of  Windfor.  ,As  foon  as  he 
heard  of  the  honour  that  was  defigned  him,  he  immedi- 
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ately  waited  upon  the  princefs,  and  engaged  her  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  afFair.  His  circumftances,  he  faid,  were  fuch  as 
entirely  fatisfied  him  ;  and  a  better  income  would  only  be  a 
greater  incumbrance. 

Dr.  Hales  deferved,  as  much  as  any  man  ever  did,  the 
title  of  a  Chrijiian  Philofopher.  All  his  ftudies,  and  all  his  re- 
fearches  into  nature  tended  only  to  one  point,  that  of  doing 
good  to  mankind.  In  this  employment,  bleft  with  ferenity 
of  mind,  and  an  excellent  conftitution  of  body,  he  attained 
the  age  of  fourfcore  and  four  years ;  and  died,  after  a  fhort 
illnefs,  on  tht  4th  of  January  1761. 

HANMER  (Sir  Thomas,  Bart.)  was  the  fon  of  Wil- 
liam Hanmer,  Efq;  by  Peregrine,  fifter  and  heirefs  of  Sjr 
Henry  North,  of  Mildenhalj,  in  Suffolk,  Bart.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title  and  eftate  of  his  uncle  Sir  John  Hanmer, 
of  Hanmer,  in  Shropfliire,  Bart.  He  was  twice  married, 
iirft  to  Ifabel,  in  her  own  right  countefs  of  Arlington  ;  and 
dutchefs  dowager  of  Grafton ;  and  fecondly  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas  Folkes,  of  Barton,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  Efq;  he  had  his  education  at  Oxford,where 
he  was  much  efteemed  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manners,  and 
his  perfe£l  acquaintance  with  all  the  liberal  arts ;  and  he  al- 
ways retained  the  greatefl  gratitude  and  affedion  for  that 
imiverfity. 

When  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  was  chofen 
knight  of  the  {hire  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  he  fat  in 
parliament  near  thirty  years,  either  as  a  reprefentative  for 
fhat  county,  or  for  Flintfliire,  or  for  the  borough  of  Thet- 
ford.  In  this  venerable  affembly  he  was  foon  dittinguifhed, 
and  his  powerful  elocution,  and  unbiaffed  integrity  drew  the 
attention  of  all  parties. 

On  the  1 2th  of  queen  Anne  in  the  year  1713,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  which 
office,  difficult  at  all  times,  but  at  that  time  more  particularly 
{o^  he  discharged  with  becoming  dignity.  All  other  honours  and 
emoluments  he  declined.  Having  withdrawn  himfelf  by  degrees 
from  public  bufinefs,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an 
honourable  retirement  amongft  his  books  and  friends.  In 
this  retreat  he  prepared  an  elegant  and  correct  edition  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Shakefpear, which  he  made  a  prefent  off  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  which  was  printed  there  1744, 
in  4to.  with  elegant  engravings  by  Gravelot,  at  the  ex- 
pence 
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ptence  of  Sir  Thomas,      He  died  at  his  feat  in  SufFoIk< 

1746. 

HARE  (Dr.  Francis)  a  late  leafned  prelate,  and  one 
of  the  ableft  antagonifts  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley  in  the 
bangorlan  controverfy,  of  whofe  birth  we  have  no  particu- 
lars, was  bred  at  Eton  fchool,  and  from  that  foundation  be- 
came a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  had 
the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  only  fon  to  the  il- 
luftrious  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chap- 
lain-general to  the  army.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery 
of  Worcefter,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Chichcfter,  which  he  held  with  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1740. 

He  was  difmlfled  from  being  chaplain  to  K.  George  I.  in 
the  year  17 18,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Mofs  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftin- 
gulflied  rank  for  parts   and  learning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publiflied 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Difficulties  and  Dif- 
courazcments  zv.hicb  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures^  in  the 
way  of  private  Judgment.  In  order  to  fhev/,  that  fince  fuch 
a  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  is  mens  indlfpenfable  duty,  it  con- 
cerns all  chriftian  focleties  to  remove,  as  much  as  poffible, 
thofe  difcouragements.  In  confirmation  of  his  argument,  he 
reprefents  the  cafes  and  characters  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Whifton  in  no  unfavourable  light.  In  this  work,  his  man- 
ner appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  convocation  felt 
upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  againfl  the  ftudy  of  the  holy 
fcriptures.  And  Mr.  Whifton  fays,  that  finding  this  paper 
likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  he  was  feeking  for,  he  aimed 
to  conceal  his  being  the  author. 

The  fame  writer  charges  him  with  being  ftrongly  inclined  Memoirs  df 
to  fcepticifm,  that  he  talked  ludicroufly  of  facred  matters,  the  life  of 
and  that  he  would  offer  to  lay  wagers  about  the  fulfilling  ??/v*.y"*' 
or  Icnpture  prophecies.     But  the  pruicipal  ground  for  thefe  p.  loi. 
invidious  infinuations  feems  to  be,  that  tho'  he  never  denied 
the  genulnenefs  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  (of  which  by  ib.  p.  97. 
the  by  he  procured  for  him  the  collation  of  two  Vienna  MSS.) 
yet  "  he  was  not  firm  believer  enough,   nor  ferious  enough  ib.  p.  t^J» 
in  chriftianity,  to  hazard  any  thing  in  this  world  for  their 
reception."     Befides  his  writings  in  the  controverfy  above 
mentioned,  he  publifhcd  feveral  other  learned  works,  which 
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were  colle£led  after  his  death,  and  publifhed  In  four  vol.  410, 
and  8vo. 

2.  An  Edition  of  Terence^  with  Notes^  in  j^to. 

3.  The  Book  of  Pf alms  in  the  Hebrew^  put  into  the  original 
poetical  Metre^   i^to. 

In  this  laft  work,  his  lordftiip  pretends  to  have  difcovered 
the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  (uppofed  to  be  irretrievably 
loft.     But  his  hypothefis,  tho'  defended   by  feme,  yet  has 
been  confuted  by  feveral   learned  men,  particularly  by  Dr. 
Lowth   in  his   Metric ts  Hariance  brevis  confutation  annexed 
to  his  le6lures  De  Sacra  Poefi  Hehresorum :  and   by  the   au- 
thors of  the  Vniverjal  Hiftory  (See  vol.  4.  of  the  folio  edi- 
Memoirsof tion,  p.  710  and  feq.    and  notes:  and  in  the  8vo  one,  vol. 
GeorgePfal  JO.  p.  202  and  feq.  and  note  E.)  The  learned  Cjeorge  Pfal- 
x'o'^Lond'    n^3n^3zar,  the  author  of  that  part  of  the  work,   tells  us  in 
I754-P  35i-^'^  memoirs,  that  the  biftiop's  preface  raifed  his  expe(Stations 
to   a   high   degree,  in  which   he  confutes  with  uncommon 
learning    and  keennefs,    all  the   fyftems   that  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  public.     But  he  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  In 
reading  on,  that  his  lordfliip  had  reduced   the  metre  of  the 
facred   book,  which   he  had  fuppofed  might  come  up  to  the 
loftinefs  and  dignity  of  the  thouo;hts  and   expreflions,    to   a 
poor,  low,  crawling  humdrum  bitony  of  trochaics   and  iam- 
bics, or  vice  verfa,  as  the  reader  pleafed ;  and  that  he  had 
tranfpofed    or   exchanged,  and   mutilated   or   ftretched   out 
words  ad  libitum,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  his  ill-contri- 
ved ftandard.     He  was   fo  (hocked  with   the  prelate's   free- 
dom,  that  he  thought  himfeU  obliged  to  write  againfl  him  ; 
and  communicated   his  defign   to   fome  of  his  friends,   who 
were  no  ftrangers  to  that   kind   of  learning.     One  of  them 
reduced  the  Englifh  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Ten  Command- 
ments,  and  the  Te  Dctnn^  into  the  fame  crawling  meafure : 
and  he  did  the  fame  by  the  lirft  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  the 
laft  chapter  of  Malachi,  without   half  the   deviations    from 
the  text,  which   his  lordfliip    had  been  forced  to   make  in 
almoft  every  Pfalm. 

HASTINGS  (The  Hon.  William)  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  fingular  charafler,  for  the  iiike  of  variety  may  claim  a 
place  in  thefe  memoirs.  He  livedin  the  year  1638,  and  by 
his  quality,  was  fon,  brother  and  uncle,  to  the  earls  of  Hun- 
tington. He  was  peradventure  an  original  in  our  age,  or  ra- 
ther, the  copy  of  our  ancient  nobility,  in  hunting,  not  in 
warlike  times. 

He 
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He  was  very  low,  y/ery  firong,  and  very  a(£live,  of  a  red- 
difli  flaxen  hair ;  his  cloaths  green  cloth,  and  never  alJ  worth, 
when  new,  five  pounds. 

His  houfe  was  perfe6lly  of  the  old  fafhion,  in  the  midft 
of  a  large  park  well  flocked  with  deer,  and  near  the  houfe 
rabbets  to  ferve  his  kitchen  ;  many  fifh  ponds ;  great  ftore 
of  wood  and  timber  ;  a  bo\A,iing  green  in  it,  long,  but  nar- 
row, and  full  of  high  ridges ;  it  being  never  levelled  fince  it 
was  plowed:  they  ufed  round  fand  bowls;  and  it  had  a 
banqueting  houfe  like  a  fland,  a  large  one,  built  in  a 
tree. 

He  kept  all  manner  of  fport  hounds,  that  run  buck,  fox, 
hare,  otter,  and  badger ;  and  hawks,  long  and  Ihort  wing'd. 
He  had  all  forts  of  nets  for  fifii ;  he  had  a  walk  in  the  New 
Foreft  ;  and  in  the  manor  of  Chrift  Church  ;  this  laft  fup- 
plied  him  with  red  deer,  fca  and  river  fifh.  And  indeed  all 
his  neighbours  grounds  and  royalties  were  free  to  him;  who 
bedowed  all  his  time  on  thefe  fports,  but  what  he  borrowed, 
to  carefs  his  neighbours  wives  and  daughters  ;  there  being 
not  a  woman,  in  all  his  walks,  of  the  degree  of  a  yeoman's 
wife,  and  under  the  age  of  40,  but  it  was  extremely  her 
fault,  if  he  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  her.  This 
made  him  very  popular  ;  always  fpeaking  kindly  to  the'huf- 
bandj  brothers,  or  fathers  ;  who  was  to  boot,  very  welcome 
to  his  houfe,   whenever  he  came. 

There  he  found  beef,  pudding,  and  fmall  beer,  in  great 
plenty  ;  a  houfe,  not  fo  neatly  kept  as  to  (hame  him,  or  his 
dufly  {hoes ;  the  great  hall  ftrewed  with  marrow  bones,  full 
of  hawks  perches,  hounds,  fpaniels,  and  terriers  ;  the  upper 
fide  of  the  hall,  hung  with  the  fox  flcins  of  this  and  the  lafb 
years  killing,  here  and  there  a  poll  cat  intermixed  ;  game 
keepers  and  hunters  poles,  in  great  abundance. 

The  parlour  was  a  great  room  as  properly  furnifhed.  On 
a  great  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  fonie  terriers,  and  the 
choiceft  hounds  and  fpaniels.  Seldom  but  two  of  the  great 
chairs  had  litters  of  young  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to 
be  ddlurbed  ;  he  having  always  three  or  four  attending  him 
at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  lound  flick  of  fourteen  inches 
long,  lying  by  his  trencher,  that  he  might  defend  fuch  meat 
as  he  had  no  mind  to  part  with  to  them. 

The  windows,  which  were  very  large,  ferved  for  places 
to  lay  his  arrows,  crofs-bows,  ftcne-bows,  and  other  fuch 
like  accoutrements.  The  corners  of  the  room,  full  of 
the  beft  chofe  hunting    and   hawking   poles.      An  oyfter 
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table  at  the  lower  end  5  which  was  of  conftant  ufe,  twice  a 
day,  all  the  year  round.  For  he  never  failed  to  eat  oyfters,  be- 
fore dinner  and  fupper,  thro'  all  feafons  :  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pool  fupplied  him  with  them. 

The  upper  part  of  the  room  had  two  fmall  tables  and  a 
delk,  on  the  one  fide  of  which  was  a  church  bible,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  book  of  martyrs.  On  the  tables  were  hawks 
hoods,  bells  and  fuch  like  ;  two  or  three  old  green  hats, 
with  their  crowns  thruft  in,  fo  as  to  hold  ten  or  a  dozen 
eggs, which  were  of  a  pheafantkind  of  poultry ,which  he  took 
much  care  of,  and  fed  himfelf.  Tables,  dice,  cards,  and 
boxes,  were  not  wanting.  In  the  whole  of  the  defk  were 
ftore  of  tobacco  pipes  that  had  been  ufed. 

On  one  fide  of  this  end  of  the  room,  was  the  door  of  a 
clofet,  wherein  flood  the  ftrong  beer  and  the  wine,  which 
never  came  thence  but  in  iingle  glaHes,  that  being  the  rule 
of  the  houfe  exadly  obferved.  For  he  never  exceeded  in 
drink,  or  permitted  it.  ^ 

On  the  other  fide  was  the  door  into  an  old  chapel,  not 
ufed  for  devotion.  The  pulpit,  as  the  fafeft  place,  was 
never  wanting  of  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  venifon  pafty,  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  or  great  apple  pye,  with  thick  cruft  extremely 
baked.  His  table  coft  hini  not  much,  tho'  it  was  good  to 
eat  at. 

His  fports  fupplied  all  but  beef  and  mutton ;  except  Fri- 
days, when  he  had  the  beft  of  fait  fi(h,  (as  well  as  other 
iiHi)  he  could  get ;  and  was  the  day  his  neighbours  of  belt 
quality  moft  vifited  him.  He  never  wanted  a  London  pud- 
ding, and  always  fung  it  in  with,  A'/y  pert  eyes  therein-a. 
He  drank  a  glafs  or  two  of  wine  at  meals  ;  very  often 
fyrup  of  gillyflowers,  in  his  fack  ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glafs 
without  feet,  flood  by  him,  holding  a  pint  of  fmall  beer, 
which  he  often  flirred  with  rofemary. 

He  was  well  natured,  but  foon  angry  ;  calling  his  fervants 
baftards  and  cuckoldly  knaves  j  in  one  of  which  he  often  fpoke 
truth  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  fomctimes  in  both,  though 
of  the  fame  man.  He  lived  to  be  an  hundred  ;  never  loft  his 
eye-fighr,  but  always  wrote  and  read  without  fpe6lacles  ; 
and  got  on  horfeback  without  help.  Until  paft  fourfcore, 
he  rode  to  the  death  of  a  ftag  as  well  as  any. 


Hiftftrical 
cbarafter. 


FIASTINGS  (The  right  hon.  the  late  lady  Elizabeth) 
was  by  her  mother  grand  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lewis  of  Led- 
AcT/of  Bar-  fione,  in  the  county  of  York,  Bart,  one  moiety  and  more  of 
nard,  J742.  whofe  Very  large  effate  came  to  her  by  inheritance  j  and  had 
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for  her  father,  Theophilus  the  feventh  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
and  fo  was  lineally  defcended  from  an  houfe,  and  family  fhi- 
ning  in  the  pages  of  all  our  Englifh  hiftory,  and  in  every 
age  down  to  the  prefent,  produdliVe  of  great  and  illuftriouS 
perfons  ;  all  whofe  feveral  virtues,  fo  far  as  they  were  pro- 
per to  be  cultivated  by  her  fex,  became  united  and  centered 
in  her  ladyfhip. 

There  was  a  fine  dawn  of  her  future  fplendor,  even  in 
her  moft  tender  years.  A  fweetnefs  of  countenance,  fome- 
thing  in  it  great  and  fomething  lowly  ;  an  ingenious  tem- 
per, an  aptnefs  of  underftandlng,  a  benevolent  fpirit,  a  flexi- 
bility of  nature,  a  tradlable  will,  a  devout  frame  of  mind,- 
and  an  awful  fenfe  of  things  relating  to  religion,  were  ob- 
ferved  of  her  in  her  firft  departures  out  of  infancy. 

The  following  remarkable  circumftance  happened  to  her 
in  her  youth.  A  young  lady  of  lefs  feverity  of  manners 
than  herfelf,  invited  her  once  to  an  entertainment  over  a 
romance,  and  very  dear  did  fhe  pay  for  it,  what  evil  tinc- 
tures fhe  took  from  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  I  can,  that  the 
remembrance  of  it  would  now  and  then  annoy  her  fpirit 
down  into  declining  life.  The  little  elfe,  after  diligent  en- 
quiry, that  can  be  colledted  of  her,  to  be  inferted  here,  is 
that  fhe  afFedted  privacy  and  retirement,  and  was  much  in 
her  clofet  in  holy  employments;  that  in  fome  contefts  be- 
tween the  earl,  her  father,  and  lord  Haftings,  her  conduct  was 
fuch  that  (he  preferved  the  kindnefs  and  afFe6tion  of  both. 
Her  ladyfhip's  virtues  (hone  out  moft  confpicuous  after  the 
death  of  her  father  and  brother,  by  what  has  often  in  others 
been  the  extincStion  of  virtue,  the  acceflion  of  a  large  fortune. 

After  this  her  ladyftiip  refided,  for  the  moft  part,  at  Led- 
ftone-houfc,  where  almoft  every  eye  beheld  her  with  won- 
der; the  upper  part  of  mankind,  by  her  friendftiip,  were  fome 
of  them  charmed  into  virtue,  others  found  their  virtues 
brightened  and  improved ;  the  lower  part  were  informed  by 
her  wifdom,  and,  if  they  wanted  them,  chetifhed  by  her 
alms.  For  the  further  improvement  of  her  virtue,  her  lady- 
fhip joined  herfelf  to  the  converfatlon  of  the  moft  famous 
men  of  the  age  for  piety  and  divine  learning,  viz,  arch- 
bifhop  Sharp,  Or.  Lucas,  Mr.  Nelfon,  &c.  the  laft  of  ' 
whom  (who  was  no  flatterer  of  perfons  of  quality)  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  her,  which  yet  remains,  applied  to  her  the 
following  text,  "  many  daughters  have  done  virtuoufly,  but 
*«  thou  excelleft  them  all." 

Her  ladyfhip's  beauty,  juft  height,  and  exaiSl  frame  and 
compofuion,    excelled  by  few ;    her    appearance,    addrefs, 
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motion  and  manner,  perhaps  fcarce  equalled  by  any,  and 
above  all,  her  fhining  endowments,  virtues  and  accomplifti- 
ments,  attracted  the  afFe^lion  of  fevcral  of  the  nobiHry  ; 
but  fhe  chofe  to  continue  in  a  fingle  ftate;  upon  one  or  both 
ofthefe  confiderations  (as 'tis  thought)  that  being  fole  mif- 
trefs  of  her  eftate,  fhe  might  fee  that  a  vi^ife  and  religious 
ufe  was  made  of  it ;  or  probably,  accounting  that  a  fingle 
life  naturally  led  to  greater  perfedHon.  She  hw  what  a 
fervlceable  handmaid  learning  was  to  religion,  and  upon 
that  account,  was  a  great  lover  of  it,  and,  indeec',  was 
far  from  being  without  it  herfelf.  She  was  blefTcd  with  an 
acute  penetration  and  found  judgment,  could  compofe 
well,  and  mark  out  the  beauties,  excellencies,  errors  and 
defe6ls  of  any  compofition  ;  and  in  prai^ical  divinity,  and 
things  pertaining  to  the  diredion,  of  confcience,  (he  rarely, 
or  never  made  an  erroneous  determination  ;  nay,  fo  great 
was  her  fkill  in  thefe  matters,  that  once,  in  a  tradt  fubmit- 
ted  to  her  judgment,  fhe  detected  an  error,  and  a  great 
one  too,  deeply  covered  under  a  fingle  word,  which  the 
author  has  often  faid,  would  have  efcapcd  his  own  obferva- 
tion  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Her  ladyfliip's  attendance  and  apparel  were  fuch  as  be- 
came her  place  and  f^ation  ;  fhe  begun  every  day  with  her 
private  devotions,  and  was  particularly  careful  that  all  her 
family  fhould  be  drawn  together  to  prayers  four  times  every 
day.  She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  worfhip  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  and  conftaptly  attended 
at  it ;  her  talents  for  converfdtion  were  very  great,  and 
more  in  truth  than  fhe  would  allow  herfelf  to  ufe.  At  her 
table,  her  countenance  was  open  and  ferene,  her  fpeech 
foft  and  mufical,  her  language  polite  and  feafoned  with  fait ; 
and  as  her  houfe  and  table  were  generally  adorn*ed  by  fome 
parts  of  l"er  family  ;  fo  (he  made  them  all  parts  of  herfelf, 
and  embraced  all  her  relations,  according  as  they  flood  in 
the  feveral  degrees  of  blood,  with  true  and  tender  affec- 
tion. But  her  more  particular  care  was  the  flranger,  the 
farheflefs  and  widow,  the  needy,  and  him  that  had  no 
helper. 

Irier  ftill  larger  applications  were  fixed  penfions  upon  re- 
duced families,  exhibitions  to  fcholars  in  the  univerfities, 
the  maintenance  of  her  own  charity  fchool,  contributions 
to  others,  difburfements  to  the  religious  fucieties  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  _ foreign  parts,  and  for  pro- 
moting chriftian  knowledge  at  hon^iC ;  for  rhe  erection,  de- 
cora- 
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eoration,  and  augmentation  of  churches ;  free  and  fre- 
quent remiflion  of  debts,  in  cafes  of  infolvency,  and  all  this 
out  of  an  eftate  fhort  of  3CO0/.  per  annum. 

Her  ladyfhip,  in  early  life,  got  a  contufion  upon  her- right 
breaft,  which  left  behind  it  a  fmall  inward  tumour,  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  diflurbance,  and  for  that  reafon, 
probably  not  much  regarded.  This  continued  for  many 
years,  without  any  fenfible  encreafe ;  when  about  twenty 
months  before  her  death,  it  gave  her  caufe  of  complaint ; 
upon  which  application  was  made  to  a  reverend  gentleman, 
highly  eminent  for  his  fkill  in  furgery,  who  upon  fight  and 
examination,  was  clear  in  his  judgment,  that  there  was  ab- 
folute  neceffity  the  part  afFedted  fhould  be  feparated  from 
the  body.  Her  ladyfhip  underwent  this  painful  operation 
with  furprifmg  patience  and  refolution,  fhe  fhewed  no  re- 
ludtancy,  no  ftruggle  or  contention,  or  even  any  complaint 
did  fhe  make,  only  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, file  drew  fuch  a  figh,  as  any  compaflionate  reader  may 
when  he  hears  this.  After  this  fiery  trial,  her  ladyfhip, 
fooner  than  was  expe£led,  got  upon  her  feet,  and  with  every 
improvement  that  could  be  made  into  the  fame  tenor  qf 
life  that  had  long  fubfifted  before.  But  the  repofe  fhe  en- 
joyed, was  but  of  very  fhort  duration  5  her  diforder,  re- 
prefTed  only  for  a  time,  rofe  up  with  new  malignity,  and 
her  recovery  was  now  intirely  difpaired  of  j  yet,  even  in  this 
dreadful  crifis,  flie  preferved  her  ufual  calmnefs  and  fe- 
renity  ;  on  this  folemn  occafion  flie  convened  her  houfhold, 
to  flrengthen  and  enforce  whatever  fhe  had  before  done  or 
fhewn  them  by  her  dying  counfels,  and  would  have  ex- 
tended this  amazing  care  to  the  whole  village,  had  fhe  not 
been  reflrained  by  the  phyfician. 

Her  character  in  miniature,  is  this.  She  was  a  lady  of 
the  exa6tcft  breeding,  of  fine  intelle6fual  endowments,  filled 
with  divine  wifdom,  renewed  in  the  fpirit  of  her  mind,  fired 
with  the  love  of  her  creator,  a  friend  to  all  the  world,  mor- 
tified in  foul  and  body,  and  to  every  thing  that  is  earthly, 
and  a  Httle  lower  than  the  angels. 

Her  charaiier  is  drawn  in  the  Tatler,  number  forty-two, 
under  thename  of  Afpafia. 

She  was  born  in  1682,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1739,  a  pattern 
to  fucceeding  ages,  of  all  that  is  good,  and  all  that  is  great. 
Amongfl  her  orher  almoft  innumerable  charities  and  bene*- 
fa£lions,  fhe  gave  her  manor  of  Wheldale  to  the  provofl  and 
fcholars  of  queen's  college,  Oxford,  for  the  maintaining  and 
qualifying  for  the  miniflry,  five  poor  fcholars,  to  be  eleded 
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by  lot  from  eight  principal  fchools,  in  the  counties  of  Yorlc, 
Wcftmorland  and  Cumberland. 

Accountof      HENRY  (Philip)  one  of  the  fathers  of  nonconformity, 

the  life  and  Of,  25  he  was  Called,  the  good,  the  heavenly  Mr.   Henry,  was 

Mr%hHi    ^°''"  ^^   Whitehall,  in   the   year    1631  :    his  father,    John 

Henry,  by  Henry,  was  pag;e  of  the  back  ftairs,  to  the  king's  fecond  fon, 

Mathew      James  duke  of  York.     When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old 

^^"ft*    f  ^  ^^^  admitted  into  Weftminfter  fchool,  under  Mr.  Thomas 

the gofpelin Vincent,  then  uftier,  very  diligent  in  his  bufmefs,  but  who 

Chefter.      grieved  fo  much  at  the  dulnefs  and  non  proficiency  of  many 

'^di^'^d'?^  of  his  fcholars,  that  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  was  faid 

j-6q.    *     to  be  killed  with  falfe  Latin.     A  while  after,  he  was  taken 

into  the  upper  fchool,  under  Dr.  Bu(by,  with  whom  he  was 

a  great  favourite,    and   was   employed  by  him,  with   fome 

others,    in     colIe(S^ing  materials    for   that    excellent  Greek 

grammar  he  afterwards  publifhed. 

Soon  after  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  there  was  a  daily  nlorn-* 
ing  lecture,  fet  up  at  the  Abbey  church,  by  the  affembly  of 
divines.  His  piou^  mother  requefted  Dr.  Bufby  to  give  her 
fon  leave  to  attend  this,  and  likewife  took  him  with  her 
every  Thurfday  to  Mr.  Cafe's  lecture,  at  St.  Martin's ;  and 
to  the  monthly  fafts  at  St.  Margarets,  where  the  houfe  of 
commons  attended,  and  where  the  fervice  was  carried  on 
with  great  ftri^tnefs  and  folemnity,  from  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  evening.  In  thefe,  as  he  himfelf  hath 
recorded  it,  he  had  often  fvveet  meltings  of  foul. 

He  Was  chofen  from  Weftminfter  to  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  ftudent  in  the  year  1648^ 
and  vigoroufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  proper  ftudies  of  the 
place.  When  he  had  compleated  his  mafter's  degree,  he 
was  entertained  in  the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral 
in  Flintftiire,  to  take  the  overfight  of  his  fons,  and  to  preach 
at  Worthenbury.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  minif- 
try  in  this  place,  in  the  year  1657,  according  to  the  known 
dire£lory  of  the  aflfembly  of  divines,  and  the  common  ufage 
of  the  prefbyterians. 

He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Mathews,  of  Broad-Oak,  near  Whitchurch, 
by  whom  he  became  pofTefTed  of  a  competent  eftate.  When 
the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reftored,  he  refufed  to  con- 
form, was  ejedied,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  Broad-Oak. 
Here  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,    about   twenty-eight  years,  relieving  the  poor, 
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€Kfploying  the    induftrious,    inftru£ling  the   ignorant,    and 
ftxerciiing  every  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

His  moderation  in  his  non-conformity,  was  eminent  and 
lexemplary  ;  and  upon  all  occafions  he  bore  tcftimony  againft 
uncharitable  and  fchifmatical  feparation.  In  church-govern- 
ment, he  defired  and  wiftied  for  archbifhop  Ufher's  reduction 
of  epifcopacy.  He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common* 
prayer  in  the  public  afiemblies ;  which,  during  the  time  of  his 
iilence  and  reflraint,  he  conftantly  attended  with  his  family, 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  charadler  feems  to  have  been  highly 
exemplary  and  praife- worthy.  And  it  may  be  afked,  as  do£tor 
Bufby  did,  the  firft  time  he  waited  upon  him  after  he  was 
turned  out  by  the  adt  of  uniformity,  IVhat  made  him  a  noft' 
£QnformiJi  ?  the  reafon  which  he  principally  infifted  on, 
which  might  certainly  influence  an  honeft  and  worthy  mind, 
was,  that  he  could  not  fubmit  to  be  re-ordained.  He  was 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  call  to  the  miniftry,  and  folemn 
ordination  to  it,  by  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  prefbytery  ; 
that  he  durft  not  do  that  which  looked  like  a  renunciation  of 
it,  as  null  and  finful;  and  would  at  leaft  be  a  tacit  invali- 
dating and  condemning  all  his  adminiftrations. 

After  the  revolution,  when  the  a6l  of  indulgence  pafTed, 
defpairing  to  fee  an  accommodation,  he  kept  a  meeting  at 
Broad-Oak,  and  preached  to  a  congregation  in  a  barn, 

HENRY  (Matthew)  an  eminent  diflenting  teacher,  and  Account  of 
voluminous  writer,  was  the  fon  of  the  foregoing,  and  born  the  life  and 
in   the  year   it62.      He   continued   under  his   father's   eyejj^^^  j^ 
and  care,  till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  hadby  w.  T.  * 
the  greatcft  advantages  of  his  education  from  him,  both  in  London, 
divine  and   human  literature.     He   was   very  expert  in   the^^"^°''^^  ' 
learned    languages,    efpecialiy    in  the    Hebrew,    which    had 
been    made   familiar  to  him  from   his  childhood  ;  and   from 
■fiiilto  laft,  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  was  his  moft  delight- 
ful employment.     For  further  improvement,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle,  in  the  year  1680, 
who  then   kept  an    academy  at   Iflington.     He  was    after- 
wards entered  in  Gray's  Inn  for  the  fludy  of  the  law  ;  where 
he  went  on  with  his  ufuai  diligence,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  civil  law,  and  the  municipal   law  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    His   proficiency  was    foon  obferved,    and  it   was  the 
opinion    of  thofe  who  knew  him,  that  his   great  induftry, 
<2uick  appreheni^on,  tenacious  memory,  and  ready  utterance, 
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would  have  rendered  him  very  eminent  in  that  profeffion. 
But  he  ftuck  to  his  firft  refolution  of  making  divinity  his 
ftudy  and  bufmefs,  and  attended  the  moft  celebrated  preach- 
ers about  the  town  ;  and,  as  an  inliance  of"  his  judgment, 
be  was  bed:  pleafed  with  Dr.  Stillingfieet  for  his  ferious  prac- 
tical preaching  ;  and  with  Dr.  Tillotfon,  for  his  admirable 
fermtms  againft  popery,  at  his  lectures  at  Lawrence  Jury. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  returned  into  the  country,  and 
preached  feveral  times  as  a  candidate  for  the  minittry  with 
fuch  fuccefs  and  approbation,  that  the  congregation  at  Chef- 
ter  invited  him  to  be  their  paftor.  To  this  place  he  was  or- 
dained  in  the  year  1687,  where  he  lived  about  twenty  five 
years,  faithfully  and  laborioufly  difch.^rging  the  duties  ot  his 
office,  and  greatlv  efteemed  and  loved  by  his  people.  He 
bad  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conflantly  de- 
clined;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  very 
important  and  unanimous  one  from  Hackney.  He  died  in 
the  year  17 14  at  Nantwich,  of  an  apopledtic  fit,  upon  a 
journey,  and  was  interred  at  Trinity  church  in  Chefter. 

He  was  univerfally  lamented  ;  every  pulpit  of  the  diflen- 
ters  guve  notice  of  the  great  breach  that  was  made  upon  the 
church  of  God  ;  every  fermon  was  a  funeral  fermon  for 
JMr,  Henry.  The  writings  he  publifhed,  befides  feveral 
fuigle  fermons,  are, 

1.  A  Difcourje  cojiccrning  the  Nature  ofSchifm^    1689. 

2.  The  Life  of  Mr,  Philip  Henry ^    1696. 

3.  A  Scripture  Catechiftriy   If 02.    . 

4.  Family  Hymns,    1 702,. 

5.  The  Communicant's  Companion^    t  704. 

6.  Four  DifcQurfes  again  ft  Vice  and  Irmnoralityy    I705. 

7.  A  Method  for  Prayer^   1 7 1 0. 

8.  Dire£}ions  for  daily  Communion  ivith  God,   1 7 12. 

9.  Expofjtions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vol.  foL 

w.tkln-  HERRING  (Dr.  Thomas)  wa?  the  Ton  of  the  reverend 
dotes  of"'  ^^*  J*^^^*^  Herring,  redor  of  Walfoken,  in  Norfolk,  at 
eminent  and  which  place  he  was  born,  1693.  He  was  educated  at  Wjf- 
iJluftrious  bech  fchool,  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  at  Jefus  college  in  Cam- 
pubhfhTcfin  t)ridge,  where  he  was  entred  171c.  He  was  chofen  fellow 
the  Annual  of  Corpus-Chrifti  college  in  17 16;  and  continued  a  tutor 
Regifter  for  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  He  entred  into  prieff's  orders 
^  ^*  in  17195  and  was  fucceffively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford, 
Stow  cum  Qui,  and  Trinity  in  Cambridge. 
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In  1722,  Dr.  Fleetwood,  bifhop  of  Ely,  made  him  his 
Chaplain,  and  foon  after  prefented  him  to  Rettindon  in 
EfTex,  and  to  the  redory  of  Barly  in  Hertfordftiire.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lupton,  in  1726,  the  honourable  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  chofe  him  their  preacher ;  and  about  the  fame 
time  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.  In  1731  he  was  prefented 
to  the  redi^ory  of  Blechingly  in  Surry  ;  and  towards  the  clofe 
of  the  year,  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Rochefter.  In 
1737,  ^^  ^'^^  confecrated  bifhop  of  I^angor ;  and  in  i743-» 
tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York,  on  the  demife 
of  Dr.  Blackburn. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
highlanders  defeated  the  king's  troops  at  Prefton-Pans,  the 
archbifhop  removed  the  general  panic,  and  awakened  the 
nation  from  its  lethargy.  He  convened  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  and  addrefled  them  in  a  no- 
ble fpeech,  which  had  fuch  an  efFedl  upon  his  auditory,  that 
a  fubfcription  enfued  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  and  the 
example  was  fuccefsfully  followed  by  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Potter,  in  1747,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  Oanterbury.  In  the  year  1753,  he  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  ;  and  though  he  did  in  fome  meafure  recover, 
yet  from  that  time  he  might  be  rather  faid  to  languifh,  than 
to  live.  He  retired  to  Croydon,  declined  all  public  bufi- 
nefs,  and  favv  little  other  company  than  his  relations  and 
particular  friends. 

After  languifliing  about  four  years,  he  expired  March 
the  thirteenth,  1757  »  ^"'^  agreeable  to  the  exprefs  dire«3ion 
of  his  wi!l,  was  interred  in  a  private  manner,  in  the  vault 
of  Croydon  church.  He  expended  upwards  of  6000/.  in 
repairing  and  adorning  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Lambeth 
and  Croydon.  He  poflefTed  the  virtues  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life  in  a  mofl  eminent  degree,  and  was  a  true  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

In  the  year  1763,  a  volume  of  hfs  Sermons  on  Public  Oc- 
cajions^  was  printed ;  which  bear  the  flrongefl  marks  of 
unafFe£led  piety  and  benevolence  :  and  the  profits  of  the 
edition  were  given  to  the  treafurer  of  the  London  infirma- 
ry for  the  ufe  of  that  excellent  charity.  There  is  inferted 
in  the  preface,  a  beautiful  elegy,  facred  to  his  memory, 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Fawkes. 

HERVEY 
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HERVEY  (James)  a  late  divine  of  ejcemplary  virtufe  and 
piety,  was  born  at  Hardingftone,  in  Northamptonfhire,  in 
the  Year  17 14.,  and  had  his  education  at  the  ^jammar 
fchool  at  Northampton,  and  at  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford. 
After  a  refidence  of  ievcn  years,  he  left  the  univerfity  and 
became  in  1736  curate  to  his  father,  then  poflefifed  of  the 
Jiving  of  Wefton  Favell.  He  was  afterwards  curate  at  Bid- 
deford,  and  other  places  in  the  Weft,  where  he  lived  fevcral 
years  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  laid  the  plan  of 
his  meditations,  and  probably  wrote  fome  of  them. 

In  the  year  1750,  at  his  father's  death,  he  fucceeded  to 
the  livings  of  Wefton  and  Collingtree,  which  being  within 
five  miles  of  each  other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his 
curate,  'till  his  ill  health  confined  him  to  Wefton,  where 
he  afterwards  conftantly  refided,  and  diligently  purfued  his 
labours  both  in  his  miniftcrial  office  and  in  his  ftudy,  as  long 
as  poffible,  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  weak  conftitution  of 
body.  He  died  on  Chriftmas  day  1758,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age.     His  charity  was  remarkable. 

It  was  always  his  defire  to  die  juft  even  with  the  worlds 
and  to  be,  as  he  called  it,  his  own  executor.  His  fund  almoft 
expired  with  his  life  ;  what  little  remained,  he  defired  might 
be  given  in  warm  cloathing  to  the  poor  in  that  fevere  fea- 
fon.  In  point  of  learning,  tho*  not  in  the  firft  clafs  of 
fcholars,  yet  he  was  far  from  being  deficient.  He  was  ma- 
tter of  the  three  learned  languages,  and  well  read  in  the 
claflics,  of  which  the  bible  was  his  particular  favourite.  But 
for  a  more  minute  account  of  every  part  of  his  character, 
/  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  his  life  prefixed  to  his  letters  pub- 

lifhed  in  two  vol.  8vo. 

His  other  writings  arej 

i .  Meditations  and  Contemplations ;  containing  Meditations 
among  the  tombs ;  Rejietlions  on  a  Floiver  Garden  j  and  a  De- 
f cant  on  Creation^  in  Svo.  1 746. 

He  fold  the  copy,  after  it  had  pafled  through  feveral  edi- 
tions 5  which  fale,  and  the  profits  of  the  former  imprcffionSj 
amounted  to  about  70CI.  the  whole  of  which  he  gave  in 
charity,  faying,  that  as  providence  had  blefled  his  attempt* 
he  thought  himfelf  bound  to  relieve  his  fellow  creatures  with 
it.     It  has  gone  through  feventeen  editions. 

2.  Contemplations  on  the  Night  andjlarry  Heavens  ;  and  a 
Winter  Piece^  in  ^vo,  1 747. 

Both  thefe  have  been  turned  into  blank  verfe,  in  imitation 
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of  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts^  by  Mr.  T.  Newcomb,  and 
publidied  in  two  vol.  i2mo. 

3.  Remarks  on  Lord  Bolinghroke*s  Letters  on  the  Study  and 
Ufe  ofHiJiory^  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Hijlory  of  the  Old 
Tejlament,   ^V.    in    a  Letter  to  a  Lady   of  ^aliiy^    Svo^ 

1753. 

4.  Theron  and  Jfpa/io  ;  cr,  a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Let-' 
iers  on  the  mofi  important  Subject s^  in  three  voL  %vo,  and  i  into* 

'755- 

This  hath  gone  through  feven  editions.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  which  Mr.  Hervey  endeavours  to  vindicate,  illu- 
ftrate  and  apply  in  this  work,  are  the  following  :  The  beauty 
and  excellency  of  the  fcriptures :  The  ruin  and  depravity  of 
human  nature:  It's  happy  recovery  founded  on  the  attone- 
ment^  and  efFe6kd  by  the  Spirit  of  Chrift.  But  the  grand 
article  is,  the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrijl ;  his  notion  of 
which  hath  been  objeded  to,  and  wrote  againft  by  fe- 
veral. 

The  monthly  reviewers  obferve  upon  the  performance  '^^i^iQ^thlyrt^ 
general,  that  whoever  perufes  it  with  attention,  and  without  view,  ▼.  tu 
prejudice,  will  find  in  it  all  the  marks  of  a  benevolent  and  P*  3H» 
well  difpofed   mind,  greatly  concerned  for  the  advancement 
of  the  intereft  of  virtue  and  religion.     The  defcriptive  part 
of  the  work  is  in   many  places  entertaining  and  ingenious. 
The  author  difcovers  an  extreme  fondnefs  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  takes  great  pleafure   in  delineating  and  explaining 
them,  and  endeavours  to  lead  the  minds  of  his  readers  from 
the  confideration  of  them,  to  the  contemplation  of  their  di- 
vine author,  and  the  metlwds  of  his  providential  government 
and  adminiftration. 

He  introduces  moft  of  his  dialogues  with  defcriptionsof  fomc 
of  the  amiable  fccnes  of  the  creation.  To  diverfify  the  work 
too,  ftiort  (ketches  ot  philofophy  are  occafionally  introduced, 
«afy  to  be  underftood,  and  calculated  to  entertain  the  imagi* 
nation,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  heart. 

5.  Some  Sermons y  the  third  Edition  publijhed  after  his  Deaths 

^759- 

6.  An  Edition  ofjenks^s  Meditations ,  with  a  firong  ru^m* 

mendatory  Preface^   ^757* 

*],  A  recommendatory  Preface  to  Burnham^s  pious  Memmalsf 
publi/hed  in  11^1^  Svo, 

In  the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  fome  copies  of 
verfes,  which  (hewed  no  contemptible  genius  for  poetry,  but 
thefe  were  fupprelled  by  his  own  defirc. 

H  O  A  D. 
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no  A  OLE  Y  (Benjamin,  Bp.)  wa?  the  fon  of  ilie  ^ev^ 
Mr  Samuel  Hoadley,  who  kept  a  private  fchool  many  years, 
and  was  afterwards  mafter  of  the  pubh'c  grammar  fchoolat,, 
Norwich.  He  was  born  at  VVefterham  in  Kent,  Nov.  1*4, 
1676.  His  academical  education  he  had  at  Catherine  Hall 
in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  1692,  and  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  that  fociety.  He  was  chofen  ledturer  of 
St.  Mildred  in  the  Poultry  in  170 1,  and  three  years  after- 
wards was  preferred  to  the  redory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in 
London. 

In  the  year  1706,  he  publiflied   fome  remarks  on  the  late 
,         Bp.  Atterbury's   fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bennet  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  Exceptions  againft  another  fermon  by  the 
fame  author,  on  the  power  of  Charity  to  cover  Si?j. 

In  1709,  a  difpute  arofe  between  thefe  two  learned  com-, 
batants,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance,  pccafl- 
oned  by  a  work  of  Mr.  Hoadley's,  entitled.  The  Meafures  of 
Ohedieme  \  fome  pofitions  in  '  which  Dr.  Atterbury  endea- 
voured to  confute  in  his  excellent  Latin  fermon  preached 
that  year  before  the  London  clergy.  Mr.  Hoadley  fignalized 
himfelf  in  fo  eminent  adegree  in  thisdebale,that  thehon.houfe 
of  commons  gaye  him  a  particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by 
reprefenting  in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices 
lie  had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  this 
time  when  his  principles  were  unpopular,  and  the  fury  of 
party  virulence  feerped  to  be  let  loofe  upon  him,  Mrs.  How- 
land  fpotiUneoufly  prefented  him  to  the  redory  of  Streatham 
in  Surry, 

Soon  after  King  George  the  Fiift's  acceilion  ^o,the 
throtfcj  (he  abilitiefs  and  attachmerit  of  Dr.  Hoadley  were 
prdperly  regarded,  and  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Bangor  in 
17 15,  which ',  fee,  however,  as  Whifton  very  juftly  6bje6ts 
ag^mft  him,  he  never  vifited.  He  ftill  on  the  contrary  re- 
mained in  'town,  preaching  againft  what  he  confidered  as 
the?  inveterate  errors  of  the  clergy;  and  among  other  dif- 
courfes  he  made  upon  this  occafion,  one  was  upon  thefe 
Vf of ^%,  A'ly  Kingdom  "is  not  of  this  World.  This  difcourfe 
produced  the  famous  Bangorian  controverfy,  as  it  was  called, 
which  emproyed  the  prefs  for  fuch  a  number  of  years,  and 
almbft  divided  the  opinions  of  all  the  clergy,  who  em- 
braced one  fide  or  the  other  in  this  famous  difpute.      * 

The  manner  in  which  he  explained  the  text  was,  that  the 

clefgyhad  no  pretenfionsto  any  temporal  juiifdjdions  >but  this 

"  ■  was 
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was  anfwered  with  great  vehemence  by  Dr.  S/iape ;  and  la 
the  courfe  of  the  debate,  the  argument  infenfibly  changed  fronn 
the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  that  of  princes,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Do^or  Hoadley  fl-renuoufly  maintained 
that  temporal  princes  had  a  riglit  to  govern  in  eccJefiaftical 
poHties,  and  by  this  means  he  drew  on  himfelf  the  indignation 
ofalmoft  all  the  clergy.  But  according  to  theold  adage,  jt 
might  be  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  nee  pluribus  impar  -,  heal- 
nioft  lingly  oppofed  them  all  in  the  beginning,  and  every  day 
fome  new  reinforcements  came  in  to  him,  of  that  body  of 
Jthe  clergy  who  were  at  fiift  neuter  in  the  debate,  but  were  at 
length  convinced  by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
extent  cf  his  learning. 

He  had  fc^rce  time  left  for  triumph  in  this  debate,  when 
he  was  involved  in  another  with  Dr.  Hare,  upon  the  nature 
of  prayer  :  he  maintained  that  a  calm,  rational,  and  difpafH- 
onate  manner  of  offering  up  our  prayers  to  heaven,  was 
the  moft  acceptable  method  of  a^ldrefs.  DixStor  Hare,  on  the 
contrary,  infifted,  that  the  fervour  of  zeal  was  what  added 
merit  to  the  facrifice^  and  that  prayer,  without  warmth,  and 
without  coming  from  the  heart,  was  of  no  avail.  Thisdif- 
pute,  like  the  former,  once  more  excited  a  ferment  among 
the  clergy,  which  however,  hath  long  fince  fubfided. 

From  the  bifhoprick  of  Bangor  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee 
of  Hereford  in  1725  ;  to  that  of  Saliibury  in  1733  ;  and  to 
that  of  AVinchefter  in  1734,  and  publifhed  bis  Platn  Account 
of  the  Sacrament,  He  had  a  part  of  his  latter  years  embar- 
rafied  by  one  of  the  vileil:  iniiances  of  ingratitude,  that  hath 
perhaps  ever  been  heard  of. 

A  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  ai>jure  his  religion, 
was  taken  under  the  protedion  of  this  bifhop,  with  no  other 
recommendation  than  that  of  his  neceijities.  He  .by  fome 
means  or  other  happened  to  avail  himfcif  of  the  biftiop'g 
name,  and  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  was  placed  beforp 
it  :  this  note  was  offered  in  payment  j  but  the  bifhop  denied 
it  to  be  his.  This  naturally  brought  it  before  a  .CQurt  of  ju~ 
•ftice,  and  there  it  appeared  that  the  note  was  a  piece  of 
grofs  impofition. 

The  delinquent  had  next  recourfc  to  a  pamphlet  to  vin* 
dicatehimfelf,  in  which  he  arraigns  the  bifhop  as  a  drunkard, 
and  al'ledges  that  this  note  was  had  of  him  when  he  was  ia 
drink.  To  this  calumny  the  bifhop  made  a  full  and  necvou5 
«.nfwer,  in  which  he  ^xpofes  the  falfliood  of  the  objedor,  and 
avers  upon  his  faired  calling,  that  he  never  w^s  drunk  in  his 
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whole  life  ;  the  world,  with  becoming  ardour,  embraced  his 
defence,  and  before  he  died,  he  had  the  happinefs  to  find 
himfelf  perfectly  acquitted  even  of  any  fufpicion  of  fuch  a 
charge.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1761,  aged  85 
or  years. 
'"  As  a  writer,  he  poflefled  uncommon  talents  ;  his  greateft 

defeat  was   in  his  ftile,  extending  his  periods  to  a  difagreea- 
ble  length,  for  which  Mr.  Pope  has  thus  recorded  him  : 

Swift  for  clofer  flyle, 

But  Hoadley/d?r  a  period  of  a  mile. 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  naturally  facetious,  eafy,  an4 
complying,  fond  ofconnpany,  from  which  however  he  would 
frequently  retire,  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  devotion; 
hap^y  in  every  place,  but  peculiarly  fo  in  his  own  family, 
where  he  took  all  opportunities  of  inftru£ting  by  his  influence 
and  example. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  our  fcanty  page  to  name 
all  the  pamphlets  and  tracts  he  wrote  ;  but  a  compleat  ca-^ 
talogue  of  them  may  be  found  under  his  article  In  the  fup- 
plement  to  the  Biog.  Britannica, 

HOADLEY  (Benjamin)  eldeft  fon  of  the  foregoing^ 
was  born  Feb.  10,  1706,  was  educated  at  Dr.  Newcome's 
,  at  Hackney,  and  was  admitted  a  penlioner  \n.  Bennet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1722,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Herring, 
afterwards  the  worthy  archbifliop.  He  took  his  degree  in 
phyfick,  and  particularly  applied  to  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical ftudies.  He  was  made  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety 
when  very  young ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  made 
known  to  the  learned  world  as  a  philofopher,  by  a  \ztiei  from 
the  Rev.  Dr,  Samuel  Clarke  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoadley^  F,  R,  S, 
occafioned  by  the  prejent  Controverfy  among  the  Mathematicians 
concerning  the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in 
.Motion.  He  was  made  reglfterof  Hereford  while  his  father 
filled  that  fee ;  and  was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jefty's  boufliold.  After  having  married  two  wives,  he  died 
without  ifTue,  in  his  father's  life  time,  at  his  houfe  at  Cheifea, 
Aug.  10,  1757. 
His  writings  are, 

I.  Three  Letters  on  the  Organs  of  Refpiration  ;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  fame  Experiments  of 
Dr.  Houjion^ publified  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa^iom^  1736, 
in  ^to»  1740* 
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1.  Oratlo  Annherfaria  in  Thtatro   Col,  Mtd,  Laiidin.  ex 
Herveii  viftituto  habit  a  die  i^mo.  0£l.  1 7  42. 

3.  77?^  Sufpicious  Hu/band^  a  Comedy^   ^1^1* 

The  fcene  of  this  favourite  play,  lies  in  London,  the-time 
about  thirty  fix  hours.     The  charader  of  Ranger  in  it,  tho* f^^^P'pj^y, 
not  new,  is  abfolufely  Well  drawn,  and  is   a  peffccSl  porti'aithoufe,  v.a, 
of  the  lively,  honeft,  and   undefigning  rake  of  the  prefentf^ab.  art. 
age.     Clarinda   is   an  amiable,    lively  and    Honeft  coquet ; 
and  StriSfiand  copied  from  Johnfon'i  Kitely^  has  fome  fcenes, 
in  which  fbe  agitations  of  a  weak  mind,  affcded  with  the 
moil    tontienting  of  all  'paflions,  Jealoufy,  are  well  expref- 
fed. 

4.  Ohfervations  on  a  Series  of  Ek£lrical  Experiments^  by  Dr, 
Hoadiey  and  Mr,  IVhiflon^  F,  R.  S,  ^to.  1756. 

A  lare  elegant  writer  of  an  hiftorical  account  of  all  the 
dj'amatic  writers,  fays,  "  The  do£tor  was  in  his  private  cha- i{,, 
ratfter,  an  amiable  humane  man,  and  an  agreeable  fprightly 
companion  :  in  his  profefTion,  he  was  learned  and  judicious  ; 
and  as  a  writer,  there  needs  no  farther  teftimony  to  be  borne 
to  his  merit,  than  the  very  pleafing  comedy  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  and  which,  whenever  reprefented,  continually  af- 
fords frefh  pleafure  to  the  audience." 

HOFFMAN  (Frederic)  a  famous  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Magdebourg  in  the  year  1660.  Learning,  and  particu- 
larly medicinal  fcience  feems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  his 
family  ;  and  he  learned  phyfic,  anatomy,  and  chymiftry  from 
his  father  Andrew  Hoffman  without  any  trouble,  as  he  taught 
them  to  others.  The  other  parts  of  a  learned  education  he 
had  at  the  univerfities  of  Jena  and  Erfurth,  under  thofe  emi- 
nent men,  Cafpar  Cramer,  Schmidius  and  Weigelius,  coai- 
iTlonly  called  the  archimedes  of  Jena. 

The  moll  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  are,-r-h is  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Paul  Herman,  and  Robert  Boyle, — his  never 
taking  any  fees,  as  he  was  fupported  by  an  annual  ftipend  ; 
—his  curing  thofe  great  perfonages  of  inveterate  difeafes,  the 
emprefs,  the  emperour  Charles  VL  and  Frederic  L  king  of 
Pruffia.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  that  he  firft  taught  that  acid 
and  mineral  waters  might  be  drank  with  milk  with  fafety  and 
advantage,  which  phyficians  before  had  generally  reckoned 
pernicious  : —  that  he  firfl  difcovercd  the  virtues  of  Selters 
and  Lauchftad  waters  in  preventing  and  curing  ftubborn  dif- 
^^(sK'y  and  that  bt?prep^ed  and  recommended  an  acid  ca^ 
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thaftic  fait  from  the  waters  of  Sedlic,  which  was  commonly 
ufed  in  Germany.     He  furvived  his  eightieth  year. 

His  phyfico- medical  works,  which  are  in  great  efteem, 
were  publiflied  in  6  vol.  folio,  at  Geneva,  1740. 

HOGARTH  (William)  an  ingenious  painter  who 
makes  the  fubje£t  of  this  flight  memoir,  was  one  of  thofe 
whofe  life  affords  little  variety  to  the  hiftorian,  and  whofe 
chief  hiftory  lies  in  that  of  his  own  produdions. 

Mr.  Hogarth  was  born  in  London,  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  t9  which  he  was  afterwards,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  a  benefadlor.  His  father,  being  one  of  the  lower  or- 
der of  tradefmen,  had  no  higher  views  for  his  fon,  than  bind- 
ing him  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of  pewter  pots,  which,  it 
muft  be  owned,  is,  of  all  the  fpecies  of  the  painting  art  the 
loweft.  In  this  humble  fituation  Hogarth  wrought  through 
his  apprenticefhip,  and  feemed,  thro'  the  whole  of  his  time, 
to  have  no  higher  views  than  thofe  of  his  contemptible  em- 
ployment. 

Upon  leaving  his  apprenticeftilp,  he  refolved  upon  higher 
aims,  and  purfued  every  method  of  improving  himfelf  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  of  which  his  former  mafter  had  given  him 
but  a  very  rude  conception.  The  ambition  of  the  poor  is 
ever  productive  of  diftrefs  j  fb  it  was  with  Hogarth,  who, 
while  he  was  furnifhing  the  materials  for  his  fubfequent  ex- 
cellence, felt  all  the  contempt  which  indigence  could  pro- 
duce. I  have  heard  it  from  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  that 
being  one  day  arrefted  for  fo  trifling  a  fum  as  twenty  fhil- 
Itngs,  and  being  bailed  by  one  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  be 
revenged  of  the  woman  who  arrefted  him  (for  it  was  his  land- 
lady) he  drew  her  pidure  as  ugly  as  poflible,  or  as  painters 
exprefs  it,  in  caricatura  j  and  in  that  fmgle  figure  gave  marks 
of  the  dawn  of  fuperior  genius. 

How  long  he  continued  in  this  ftate  of  indigence  and  ob- 
fcurity,  we  cannot  learn  ;  but  the  iirft  piece  in  which  he  di- 
flinguiflbed  himfelf  as  a  painter,  was  in  the  Figures  of  the 
Wandfworth  Jjjembly,  Thefe  are  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
without  any  circumftances  of  his  burlefque  manner.  The 
faces  are  (aid  to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  is  ra- 
ther better  than  in  fome  of  his  beft  fubfequent  pieces.  But  we 
muft  obferve  in  general  of  this  excellent  painter,  that  his  co- 
louring is  dry  and  difpleafing,  and  that  he  could  never  get  rid 
of  the  appellation  of  a  w^«<fr//?,  which  was  given  him  early 
in  life.     His  next  piece  was  probably  that  excelle-nt  picture  of 

the 
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tht  Pool  of  Bcthefda^  which  he  prefented  to  ^t,  Barthofo- 
mew*s  Hofpital,  in  which  pari(h,  as  we  have  already  faid,  he 
was  born. 

We  have  hitherto  only  feen  him  in  grave  hiflory  paint- 
ings ;  a  walk  in  which  he  has  many  competitors;  but  he 
foon  launched  out  into  an  unbeaten  track,  in  which  he  ex- 
celled all  that  ever  came  before,  or  have  fince  fucceeded  him. 
His  being  firft  employed  to  draw  defigns  for  a  new  edition 
of  Hudibras,  was  the  inlet  to  his  future  excellence  in  the 
burlefque.  We  mean  in  his  life  pidlures,  for  fuch  we  will 
venture  to  call  them.  It  is  unjuft  to  give  thefe  the  charac- 
ter either  of  burlefque  or  grotefque  pieces,  fince  both  the  one 
and  the  other  convey  to  us  a  departure  from  nature,  to  which 
Hogarth  almoft  always  ftri<SlIy  adhered.  That  work  of  this 
kind,  which  firft  appeared,  was  his  Harlot's  Progrefs*  The 
ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained,  that  no  hiftory 
painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  feries  of  a<Stions,  and  thus, 
like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the  fucceffive  fortune  of  an  hero, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  What  Du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee 
done,  Hogarth  performed.  He  launches  out  his  young  ad« 
venturer  a  fimple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  conducts  her  thro' 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature  death.  This 
was  painting  to  the  reafon  and  to  the  heart;  none  had  ever 
before  made  the  art  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality 
and  inftru£^ion  ;  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and 
every  obferver,  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  v^ 

The  Rakers  Progrefs  fucceeded  the  former,  which,  though 
not  equal  to  it,  yet  came  fliort  only  of  that  fingle  excellenccjL 
no  other  could  come  near  him  in  that  way.  His  great  ex- 
cellence confifted  in  what  we  may  term  the  furniture  of  hi$ 
pieces ;  for  as  in  fublime  fubjeds,  and  hiftory  pieces,  the 
fewer  little  circumftances  there  are  to  divide  the  fpedtator's 
attention  from  the  principal  figure,  is  reckoned  a  merit ;  fo 
in  life  painting,  the  greater  variety  there  is  of  thofe  little  do- 
meftic  images,  gives  the  whole  a  greater  degree  of  force 
and  refeniblance.  Thus  in  the  Harlot^ s  Progrefs  we  are  not: 
difpleafed  with  James  Dalton's  wig  box,  on  the  bed  tefler* 
in  her  lodgings  in  Drury  Lane  ;  particularly  too  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  thisjames  Dalton  was  a  noted  highwayman  of 
that  time.  In  the  pieces  of  Marriage  Alamodcy  what  can  be 
more  finely  or  fatirically  conceived,  than  his  introducing  a 
gouty  lord,  who  carries  his  pride  even  into  his  infirmities, 
and  has  his  \tty  crutches  marked  with  a  coronet. 
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But  a  comment  or  panegyric  on  pidures,  is  of  all  Tub* 
je6ls  the  moft  clirpleafing ;  and,  yet  the  life  before  us  offers 
very  little  elfe.  Wc  may  indeed,  in  the  manner  of  Bio- 
graphers, obferve,  that  he  travelled  to  Paris  for  improve- 
ment; but  fcarce  any  circumftance  remains  by  which  he  was 
diftinguifhed  in  this  journey  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
go  thither  without  defign,  and  return  without  remark.  Per- 
haps his  general  character  of  the  French  may  be  thouofht 
worth  remembering  -,  which  was  that  their  houfes  lu^re  gilt 
and  b /. 

About  the  year  1750,  he  publlflied  his  AnaJyfis  of  Beauty^ 
•which,  tho'  it  was  ftrongly  oppofed,  yet  was  replete  with 
thofe  ftrokes  which  ever  chara(3:erire  the  works  of  genius.  In 
this  performance  he  fliews,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that 
round  fwelling  figures  are  moft  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  and  the 
truth  of  his  opinion  has  of  late  been  farther  confirmed  by 
an  ingenious  writer  on  the  fame  fubje6l. 

Little  elfe  remains  of  the  circumftances  of  this  admirable 
man's  life,  except  his  late  conteft  with  Mr.  Churchill :  the 
circumftances  of  this  are  too  recent  in  every  memory  to  b£ 
repeated.  It  is  well  known  that  both  met  at  Weftminfter 
Hall ;  Hogarth,  to  catch  a  ridiculous  likenefs  of  the  poet ; 
and  Churchill  to  furniih  a  natural  defcription  of  the  painter. 
Hogarth's  pi£ture  of  Churchill  was  but  little  efteemed,  and 
Churchill's  letter  to  Hogarth  has  died  with  the  fubjedl ;  fome 
pretend,  however,  to  fay,  that  it  broke  the  latter's  heart ; 
but  this  we  can,  from  good  authority,  fay  is  not  true  ;  in- 
deed the  report  falls  of  itlelf;  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth's  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet's  pen,  fince 
neither  long  furvivcd  the  conteft. 

An  exaa  List  of  the  Print?,  with,  the  Prices  of  each. 

/;.   s.   d. 

A    Frontlfpiece         030 

J.  "^^   Harlot's  progrefs,  in  fix  prints         —  i      i      o 

2.   Rake's  progrefs,  in  8  prints              — — _«  220 

^.  Mairiage  a-la-mode,   in  fix  prints  I    11      6 

4;  Four  times  of  the  day,  in  four  prints  160 

5.  Before  and  after,  in  two  prints           —  050 

6.  Midnight  converfation 050 

7.  Difi  relied  poet           — O     3     O 

8.  Enraged  mufici^n         — -         —  030 

9..  South wark  fair         ■  ■-  "■■■ 030 

10.  Mr* 
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JO,  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  charailer  of  K.  Richard        '  ""^ 

-      the  Hid.  t  o'^Y'^^t 

11.  Calais,  or  the  roaft  beef  of  Old  England  O     5     O 

12.  Paul  before  Felix  ■  o     76 

17.  Ditto,  with  alterations  •  o     60 

14.  Mofes  brought  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  %  07-6 

15.  March  to  Finchley  II O   10     6 

16.  Strolling  adrcfTes  drelTing  in  a  barn  030 

17.  Four  prints  of  an  ele6lion  — —  2     2     O 

18.  Bifhoppf  Winchefter  030 

19.  The  efFe£ls  of  idlenefs  and  induftry,  exenripli- 
fied  in  the  condudl  of  two  fellow  apprentices, 

in  twelve  prints o  12     6 

20.  Lord  Lovat  ■■  *     ■■  O     I     o 

21.  Sleeping  congregation  ■  o     I     b 

22.  Country  inn  yard  Old 

23.  Paul  before  Felix,  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt  050 

24.  Various  characters  of  heads,  in  five  groupes  026 

25.  Columbus  breaking  the  egg  O     I     o 

26.  The  bench  ■  ■  016 

27.  Beer  ftreet  and  Gin- lane,  two  prints  O     3     O 

28.  Four  ftages  of  cruelty,  four  prints  o     6  ^ 

29.  Two  prints  of  an  invafion  ■  0     2     6 

30.  A  cock  match  o     3     O 

31.  The  five  orders  of  perriwigs  —  010 

32.  The  medley  .  —  050 

33.  The  times  . o     2     O 

34.  Mr.  Wilkes  ■  0     16 

Our  painter  alfo  engraved  the  figure  of  the  late 

Mr.  Charles  Churchill  the  fatirift.  There  was 
it  feems  fome  quarrel  between  the  painter  and 
the  poet,  who  publifhed  a  poem  upon  Hogarth, 
in  which  he  has  done  juftice  to  him  as  a  pain- 
ter, but  drawn  his  charader  as  a  man  quite 
outre.  This  poem  has  died  with  the  fubjecSlj 
and  Hogarth's  picture  of  Churchill  was  but 
little  efteemed. 

35.  The  bruifer  §  —  016 

f  It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Duncomb  of  ||  This  piece,  for  fome  cottrt  pique 

Yorkfhire  gave   him  200I.   for   this.  or  difappointment,  is  infcribed  to  the 

Garrick   is   reprefented     in    the   tent  k\ngo(Pruir\3j  an  er.cour^ger  o/fcieHces, 

fcene.  It  is  now  at  the  Foundling  hofpital. 

X  He  prefented  the  original  painting  §  This   print   reprefents   Churchill 

to  the  Foundling  hofpital,   of  which  ki  the  figure  of  a  bear. 
hi:  was  a  governor.  • 

O  4  36.  Finis     - 


36.  ti 


W 
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'ids  "     >^^—  .  ^^iuhihs  ^--.:;56'^%    if 

'To  which  may  be  added,  thctidthOrVfrektifef 
'     -'entitled, 
fbe  Jnalyfts  of  Beauty^   in  4to.  with  two  explana- 
tory prints  ■  -— ^ —  015     o 
N.  B.  In  this  catalogue  is  omitted  his  famous  Sigifmunda- 
weeping  over  her  lo'ver's  hearts 

ilfcoflord  HOLT  (Sir  John)  knight,  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  court 
thief juftice Q^  ]^ing»3  benchj  in  the  reign  of  king  William;  was  the 
eldefi  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  knight,  ferjcant  -at  law.; 
He  was  born  at  Thame  in  Oxfordfliire,  in  the  yeai* 
1642,  and  educated  at  Abingdon  fchool,  while  his  father* 
was  recorder  of  that  town.  He  became  a  gentleman  torn* 
moner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuiiion  of  Mr* 
Francis  Barry. 

In  the  year  1658,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Gray's  Inn  be* 
fore  he  took  a  degree^  fometime  after  which  he  was  called 
to  the  har,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  great  in- 
duflry  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law,  that  he  foon  be- 
came a  very  eminent  barriller.  In  the  reign  of  James  the 
fecohd  he  was  made  recorder  of  London^  which  office  he 
difcharged  with  much  candour  and  applaufe  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half;  hut  refufing  to  give  his  hand  towards  the  taking 
away  the  tcif,  and  to  expound  the  law  according  to  the 
king's  defign,  he  was  put  out  of  his  place* 

In  the  year  1686  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant 
at  law,  with  many  others.  On  the  prince  of  Orange's  ar- 
rival be  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  convention  parliament, 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  commons  at 
the  conference.^ -^eld  uith  the  lordsj  about  the  abdication 
and  the  vacsiricy  of  the  throne.  He  had  here  an  opportunt(y 
of  difplayirr^  his  abilities^  and  as  foon  as  the  government 
Was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief  juflice  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  was  admitted  into  his .  majellies  mofl 
honourable' privy  Gbuncll.  ' 

in  the  year  1 700.  when  the  lord  cbahcellor  Somets  pkrted 
with  the  great  feal,  king  William  pfL/Ted  the  lord  chief 
iuflicc  Bolt  to  accept  of  it;  but  he  replied,  that  he  never 
had  but  one  chancery  caufe  in  his  life,  which  he  loft,  and 
confequently  could  not  think  himfelf  fitly  qualified  for" fo 
great  a  truff .  He  continued  in  his  poll  twenty-two  yeari,  arid 
maintained  it  with  great  reputation  for  his  fleadinefs,  integrity^ 
feind  compleat  knov/iedge  in  his  profeiTion*    He  applied  "him*- 

feLf 
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(fclf  with-great  afliduity.  to  the  fun£lIoi5.s  of  his  important ^ 
office^     He  WAS   perfect  mafter  of   the  common   law,  and,  Burners 
as   his  judgment   was  moft  folid,  his  capacity  vaft,  and  un  ^^ .'.1^/°^' 
derftanding  moft  clear  ;   (o  he  had  a   firmnefs  of  mind,  an^t, ;' ' 
fuch  a  de-ree  of  refolytion,  as  never  could  be  brought  to  fwerve 
in  .the  ieaft  from  what   he  thought   to   be  law  and  juftice. 
Upon  great  occafioni  he  fhewed  an  intrepid  zeal  in  afTerting, 
the  authority  of  the  lav/j  for  he  ventured  to  incur  the  indig- 
nation  of  both  houfes   of  parliament,  by   turns,    when   he 
thought  the  law  was  with  him. 

Several  cafes  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  highly  afFcfl- 
iflg  the  lives,  rights,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people, 
came  in  judgment  before  him.  There  was  a  remarkable, 
clearners  and  perfpicuity  of  ideas  in  his  lord(hip*s  definitions  j, 
a  diftin(ft  arrangement  of  them  in  the  analyfis  of  his  argu-, 
ments ;  and  the  real  and  natural  difference  of  things  was 
made  mofl  perceptible  and  obvious,  when  he  diflinguifhed 
betvveen  matters  which  bore  an  untrue  refemblance  to  each 
otl?e^*  .Having  thus  rightly  formed  his  premifTes,  he  fcarce 
eyer  erred  in  his  conclufions  ;  his  arguments  were  inflru6live 
and  convincing,  and  his  integrity  would  not  fufFer  him  to 
deviate  from  judgment  and  truth,  in  compliance  to  his 
prince,  or,  as  obferved  before,  to  either  houfe  of  parlia- 
ment. They  are  mofl  of  them  faithfully  and  judicioufly 
reported  by  that  eminent  lawyer,  the  late  lord  chief  juftice 
Raymond.  His  integrity  and  uprightnefs  as  a  judge,  are 
celebrated  by  the  excellent  author  of  the  Tatler^  iiumbec>i4, 
under  the  noble  cbara<Ser  oiVerus  the  magiflrate.  vti.;  ;- 

There  happened  in  the  time  of  this  worthy  chief  juftice, 
a  riot  in  Holborn,  occafioned  by  a  wicked  pradlice  of  fome 
people,  of  decoying  young  perfons  of  both  fexes  to  tbe 
plantations.  The  perfons  fo  decoyed  they  kept  prifoners 
in  a  houfe  in  Holborn,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of 
(hipping  them  off;  which  being  difcovered,  the  enraged 
populace  were  going  to  pull  down  the  houfe. 

Notice  of  this  being  fent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of  the 
guards -were  commanded  to  march  to  the  place;  but  they 
Jrft  fent  an  officer  to  the  lord  chief  juftice  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  defign,  and  to  defire  him  to  fend  fome  of  his  peo- 
ple to  attend  the  foldiers,  in  order  to  give  it  the  better  coun- 
tenance. The  officer  having  delivered  his  meflage,  lord 
chief  juftice  Holt  faid  to  him,  "  Suppofe  the  populace  fliould 
notdifperfe  at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to  do  then?** 
«<  Sir,  anfwered  the   officer,  we  have  orders  to  fire  upoj^ 

them»** 
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•«  them."  **  Have  you,  Sir  ?  (Replied  his  lordfnip)  thcf^ 
.*«  take  notice  of  what  I  fay;  if  there  be  one  man  killed, 
*^  and  you  are  tried  before  me,  I  will  take  care  that  you, 
«*  and  every  foldier  of  your  party  {hall  be  hanged.  Sir 
*«  (added  he)  go  back  to  thofe  who  fent  you,  and  acqaairit 
*«  tbem,  that  no  officer  of  mine  fliall  attend  foldiers ;  ^nd 
*'  let  them  know  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  laws  of  this 
<«  kingdom  are  not  to  be  executed  by  the  fword  -,  thefe  rftat- 
«*  ters  belong  to  the  civil  power,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
*«  do  with  them." 

Upon  this,  the  lord  chief  juftice  ordered  his  tipftaves, 
with  a  few  conftables  to  attehd  him,  and  he  went  himfelf 
in  perfon  to  the  place  where  the  tumult  was  ;  eikpoftulated 
with  the  mob ;  affurtd  them  that  jufticfe  fhould  be  dorie 
upon  the  perfons  who  were  the  objeds  of  their  Indigiiatibn ; 
atid  thus  they  all  difperfed  quietly. 

He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cropl^y,  of 
Glerkcnwell,  baronet,  whom  he  left  without  ifTue,  and 
departed  this  life  in  March  1709,  at  his  houfe  in  Bedford- 
Row,  after  a  long  lingering  illnefs,  in  the  fixty- eighth  year 
df  his  age.  He  died  feized  of  a  vefy  confiderdble  real  eftat^^ 
pztt  of  which  he  purchitfed  of  the  barons  of  Redgrave  in 
Suffolk,  premier  barbnets  of  England  ;  and  his  remains 
lie  interred  in  the  pari/h  church  6f  that  plac^,  under  a  m6flf 
fumptuous  marble  monument,  upon  \<ii^ich  is  his  figure  in 
M  propdrtion,  in  his  robes,  fitting  in  a  chaif,  and  utitTeV 
hitn  the  followhig  infcription, 

M.  S. 

D.  JOHANNtS    HOLT,    Equitis  Aur. 

Totius  Angliae,  in  Banco  Regio, 

Per  XXII.  Annoscontinuos, 

CAPlfALiS  JU^TICIARII, 

Gaiielmo  Regi,  Annieq.  Regin» 

Confitiarii  perpetui, 
Libertatis,  ac  Legum  Anglicarum 
ASSERTORIS,  Vindicis,  Cuftodis, 
Vigilis,  acris  &  intrepidi, 
Rohndus  frater  unicus  Sz  Hcercs 
Optimi  de  fe  merito, 
Pofuit. 
The  following  reports  Were  publiflied    by  his   lorddiip  in 
the  year  1708,  with  fome  notes  of  his  own  upon  therh 

A  Report  of  divers  Cafis  in  Pleas  of  the  Grotufi\  adjudged 
entd'dtt'ftmined-,  in-'  the  Ref^n  of  the  late'  Ki'f^  Charhs  the 

fecond^ 
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.ftcond^  with  DireSfions  for  Jujiices  of  the  Peace  and  otherfi 
C6lle6ied  by  Sir  John  Key/ing,  Knight^  late  Lord  Chief  yujiice 
ef  his  Majejiies  Court  of  King's  B£72ch,  from  the  original 
Manufcript  under  his  own  Hand,  To  which  is  added.  The 
Report  of  three  modern  Cafes,  viz,  Jrmjirong  and  Life ;  the 
King  and  Plummer ;  the  ^een  and  Mawgridge, 

HOPER  or  HOOPER  (John)  memorable  for  hIsWood's 
martyrdom  in  the  proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somer- ^' '^"*» 
fetftiire,  and  bred  in  Oxford.  He  took  his  batchelor's  de- 
gree in  the  year  15 18;  and  as  it  is  reported,  was  of  the 
fraternity  of  ciftercians,  commonly  called  White  Monks., 
But  being  weary  of  the  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where, 
as  the  catholics  fay,  he  was  poifoned  with  Lutheran  prin- 
ciples, and  became,  in  their  language,  a  heretic. 

At  the  time  when  the  ftatute  of  the  Six  Articles  came  out, 
be  left  what  he  had,  and  by  fome  means  got  to  be  chap- 
lain and  fteward  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  who 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  with  the  protestor,  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  in- king  Edward's  days.  But  this  ca- 
tholic gentleman  difcovering  him  to  be  a  proteflaiit,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit,  and  fly  into  France,  After  flaying  for 
fome  time  in  a  dingreeable  fituation  there,  he  returned  into 
England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Saintlow. 
But  at  length  being  fought  after,  and  dreading  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  mariner's  habic,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  a  boat,  and  failed  to  Ireland  :  from  thence 
he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
BuUinger,  fcholar  and  fucceffor  of  Zuinglius's  chair ;  and 
where,  faith  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  council  and  dcdrine,  he  mar-Aft.&Mon. 
ried  a  wife  which  was  a  Burgundian,  and  applyed  very  ftu- ^cclef.  fub. 
cioufly  to  the  Hebrew  tongue.  ^"'  '555» 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  the  fixth,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  fettled  in  London,  and  became  a  frequent 
and  popular  preacher.  When  Bonner  was  to  be  deprived 
of  his  bifhopric,  he  was  one  of  his  accufers,  which  no  doubt, 
would  recommend  him  as  an  acceptable  facrifice  in  the  fol- 
lowing bloody  reign. 

By  the  intcrefi  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  nominated 
aiid  eledted  bifhop  of  Gloucefter ;  but  when  he  came  to  be 
confecrated  or  invefled  by  archbifhop  Cranmer  and  bifliop 
Ridley,  he  refufed  to  wear  a  canonical  habit,  and  was 
thereupon  confined  to  cuflody.  But  thefe  matters  and  cere- 
monies being  difpenfed  with  by  the  king's  authority,    he 

was 
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\^as  eonfecrated  bifhop  of  the  aforefaid  fee,  in  the  year  1550^ 
About  two  years  after,  he  had  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefier 
given  to  him,  to  keep  in  commendam  with  the  former. 
-•  He  now  preached  often,- vifited  his  dioceffes,  kept  great 
hofpitality  for  the  poor,  and  was  beloved  by  many.  But  in 
the  Marian  perfecution,  being  then  near  iixty  years  of 
age,  and  refufmg  to  recant  his  opinions,  he  was  burned  in 
the  city  of  Gloucefter,  and  fufFered  death  with  admirable 
<;onftancy. 

He  was  a  perfon  of  good  parts,  and  great  learning,  and 
publifhed  many  writings,  fome  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
John  Fox's  book  of  the  A£is  and  Monuments  of  the  Church, 

Walpoie^s        HOWARD  (Henry)   earl  of  Surry,  was  eldefl  Ton  of 
^J^J°f^"_"°^Thomas  duke   of    Norfolk.     We  cannot  precifely  fix  the 
tbors.         time  of  his  birth,  but   in   all  probability   it  was   about  the 
Memoirs     year  1520,  as  he  was  educated  with  Henry  Fit^roy,  a  na- 
Ks  W(?rk°.  ^""^^^  ^°"   ^^  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  born  about   that 
The  Mufes  time.     This  favourite  fon  of  the  king's  was  created   earl  of 
library.       Richmond  J  and  as   Leland  informs  us,  had  a  fpirit  turned 
to  martial  affairs,  was  mafler  of  the  languages,  and  had  an 
excellent  tafle  in  polite  literature  ;  all  which  were  undoubt- 
edly improved  by  the  mutual  intercourfe  and  emulation  be- 
tween him  and  his  noble  companion. 

'The  plac&  of  their  ftudies  and  diverfions  at  home,  was 
that  agreeable  feat  of  majefly  and  the  mufes,  Wjndfor-cartle^ 
which  is  the  fcene  of  many  of  his  poems  on  his  miflrefs 
Geraldine,  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  queen  Catherine, 
•daughter  of  Fitzgerald  earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  moft  cele- 
brated beauty  of  her  time.  They  went  together  to  Paris, 
and  jointly  purfued  thofe  fludies  and  recreations  in  France, 
which  they  firft  cultivated  in  England.  The  duke  of  Rich- 
mond died  foon  after  their  return. 

After  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  feem.s  to  have  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  field,  where  he  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  by  a  fi^perior  courage  and  conduct.  He  was  in  al- 
mofl  all  the  great  actions  of  king  Henry's  reign,  and  his 
name  is  renouned  in  its  tournaments.  He  commanded  at 
the  famous  battle  of  P^odden- Field,  in  w-hich  he  gave  fuch 
extraordinary  proofs  of  his  gallantry,  that  he  was  loon  after 
created  earl  of  Surry.  In  an  expedition  of  his  own  he  was 
unfortunate,  endeavouring  to  cut  ofi*  a  convoy  to  Boulogne, 
he  was  defeated ;  a  difgrace  he  foon  repaired,  by  gaining 
many  advantages  over  the  enemy. 
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To  this  fingle  inftance  of  ill  fuccefs,  fome  afcriBe  fits' lofa 
of  the  king's  favour.  Others,  with  more  fhew  of  probabi- 
lity, affign  his  difgrace  to  the  king's  fufpicion  of  his  de^ 
figning  to  wed  the  princefs  Mary,  and  thereby  afpiring  to 
the  crown.  However,  the  earl  of  Surry,  upon  a  very  fri- 
volous pretence  of  having  been  guilty  of  treafon,  was,  after 
all  his  fervices  to  his  prince  and  country,  left  to  the  trial  of 
a  common  jury,  who  in  compliance  with  the  king's  pailions» 
brought  him  in  guilty,  and  he  was  foon  after  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill.  The  accufation  was  only  his  faying,  that  the 
king  was  ill  advifed,  and  the  quartering  certain  royal  arms: 
with  his  own,  which  he  proved  by  the  heralds,  to  belong  to 
his  family. 

He  was  the  firft  of  the  Engllfh  nobility,  who  had  any 
familiar  inrercourfe  with  the  mufes,  and  far  iurpafled  his 
contemporaries  in  purity  of  language,  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers. The  author  of  a  treaiife,  entitled.  The  Art  of  Englifti 
Poetry^  fays,  "  That  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  Henry  earl 
*'  of  Surry,  were  the  two  chieftains,  who  having  travelled 
<'  into  Italy,  and  there  tafted  the  fweet  and  (lately  meafures 
<«  and  ftyle  of  the  Italian  poetry,  greatly  polifhed  our  rude 
"  and  homely  manner  of  vulgar  poetry,  from  what  it  had 
"  been  before,  and  therefore  may  he  juftly  called,  the  xefoc- 
'^  mers  of  our  Englifti  poetry  and  ftyle."  -^  nv)3W? 

There  hath  hardly  been  a  poet  of  note  fince  this  ft6liie- 
man's  tin\e,  who  hath  not  paid  fome  refpedl  to  his  memory. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Churchyard,  Draiton,  Dryden,  Fenton 
and  Pope,  and  many  other  authors,  have  given  their  i^^i- 
mony  of  his  merits;  but  we  (hall  only  quote  a  few  beauti- 
ful lines  from  Mr.  Pope's  IVindfor  Forejl^  m  which  he  ^i^^ 
fully  applies  his  praifes  to  lord  Lanfdown.       '^^^\  ^vMnoyh^xz 

'■'■"'   -H)  d'itriw 

Here  noble  Surry  felt  the  faored  rage,  ''^  hnom 

Surrey  the  Granvile  of  a  former  age.  ^ 

Matchlefs  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  launce,  '■;  ^ 

Bold  in  the  lifts,  and  graceful  in  the  dance. 
In  the  fame  (hades  the  cupids  tun'd  his  lyre,  ^"'' 

To  the  fame  notes  of  love  and  foft  defire  :  ^^^''> 

Fair  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow. 
Then  fill'd  the  groves,  as  heav'nly  Mira  now. 


,:ii:> 


His  poems,  together  with   fome  others  of  his  famous  d^^ 
lemporaries,  were  publifhed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  London,-  I'lff,^ 

...  ■,  "C.?i^ 

HYDg- 
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f^r^^T"  ^^I>E  (Henry)  earl  of  Clarendon,  fon  to  the  great 
Biog.  Brit.  ^^^  Cj^artcellor  Chfendon,  was  born  in  the  year  1638. 
Havfng  recerved  the  rudiments  of  education,  he  was  early 
cntred  into  bufmefs ;  for  his  father  apprehending  of  what 
fatal  confequence  it  would  be  to  the  king's  affairs,  if  his 
correfpondence  fhouW  be  difcovered  by  unfaithful  fecretaf^ 
ries,  engaged  him,  when  very  young,  to  write  ^11  his  letters 
in  cyf^her  j  fo  that  he  was  generally  half  the  day  writing 
in  cypher,  or  decyphering,  and  was  fo  difcreet,  as  well  as 
faithful,  that  nothing  was  ever  difcovered  by  him. 

After  the  reftoration  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  at  Ox* 
ford,  1660;  and  upon  fettling  the.  queen's  houfhold,  he 
was  appointed  chamljerlain  to  her  majefty.  He  was  much 
ixi  the- queen's  favour,  and  his  fatiier  being  fo  violently  pro- 
fecutcd  on  account  of  her  marriage,  fhe  thought  her- 
felf  bound  to  protect  him  in  a  particular  manner.  His  lord- 
fhip  fo  highly  refented  the  ill  ufage  his  father  met  with,  that 
he  ftruck  in  violently  with  the  party  that  oppofed  the  court, 
and  made  no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  lift  of  fpeakers  in 
the  oppofitiofl.  Mr.  Grey  has  preferved  a  great  number 
of  his  fpeeches. 

On  his  father's  death,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1674, 
he  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftill  continued  his 
oppofition,  and  even  figned  a  proteft  againft  an  addrefs 
voted  to  the  king  on  his  fpeech.  However,  he  ftill  held 
fcis  poft  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  afterwards  (hew- 
ing himfelf  no  lefs  zealous  againft  the  bill  of  exclufion,  to 
■ '  difinherit  the  duke  of  York,  he  was  taken  into  favour,  and 

made  a  privy  counfellor,  1680.  But  he  foon  fell  under  the 
difpleafure  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
who,  unable  to  carry  the  exclufion  bill,  (hewed  their  re- 
fentment  againft  thofe  who  were  the  principal  oppofers  of 
it,  by  voting  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  to  remove  from  his 
prefence  and  councils,  the  marquis  of  Worcefter,  the  earls 
of  Halifax,  Fever(ham  and  Clarendon. 

On  the  acceflion  of  James  the  fecond,  he  was  fipft  made 
lord  privy  feal,  and  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland:  but 
being  too  firmly  attached  to  the  proteftant  religion  for  thofe 
times,  he  was  recalled  from  his  government  to  make  room 
for  lord  Tyrconnel ;  and  foon  afterwards  was  removed  from 
the  privy  feal,  that  lord  Arundel,  another  papift  might  fuc- 
cced  him.  About  this  time  he  was  made  high  fteward  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

After 
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After  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  one 
^  the  p^Eotelbnt  lords,  fummoned  by  the  king,  when  it  wa«  !  iq ^Sojffc.f 
;ao  Ute,  to  rtipair  the  ill   confequences  of  his  popifh  coun- 
<;ils,  and  bad   fpiri.t  enough  to  take    the  lead,  and  to  fpeak 
bis   min-d   frankly  and  openly  in,  that  memorable  allembly. 

Yet  though  he  had  i'o  great  a  regard  to  the  conftitutioa 
as  to  oppofe  king  James's  encroachments,  he  would  not 
transfer  his  allegia^ice  to  the  new  eftahlilhment,  nor  take 
the  oaths  to  king  William  :'  on  which  account  he  was,  with 
(ome  others  of  the  fame  unhappy  fenuments,  fufpected  of 
evil  defigns  againft"  the  government  y  and  when  the  king 
was  in  England,  ^nd  the  French  fleet  appeared  on  the 
Enghfb.  coaft,  the  regency  thought  proper  to  ii;cure  him  in 
the  tower>  After  feme  months  he  was  releafed,  and  he 
(pent  the  r^emainder  of  his  days  privately  at  his  own.  houfc 
in  the  country.     He  died  1709,  aged  fixty-one. 

His  ftate  letter^,  during  his  government  of  Ireland,  and 
bis  diary,  for  the  years  1687,  1688,  1689,  ^"^  1690,  were 
publilhetj,.  in  2  voj.  4to.  1763,  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
prefs  ia'0xfor4. 
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JEFFE^Y  (John)    a  learned   and  pious  divine  of  the  Memoirs  ©f 
church  of  England,  was  born  December  the 20th,  1647,  ^"fi^^i^^h^" 
the  parifli  of  St.  Laurence  at    Ipfwich,    in  the  county  of^^^-j^g^ 
Suffolk,  of  honeft,  indullrious,  and   religious  parents.     He 
had   his  grammar  learning  at    the    free-fchool   at   Ipfwich, 
from  when^re  he  was  removed   in  the  year  1664,  to  Kathe- 
rine  Hall,,  in  Cambridge,    and  taken   under  the  tuition  of 
do£lor  John  Echard.     Here   he  took  his  hrft  degree,  and  as 
foon   after  as  he  could?  \yent  into  orders,,  and   accepted  of  - 
the   curacy   of  Dennington  in    SufFolk.       Here  he  applied 
himfelf  very,  clofcly  to  his  ftudies,   lived  quite  retired,  and 
was  not  known  or  heard  of  in  the  world  for  fome  years.     He 
wa§  a^i  early   rifer,    and  for  thirty   years    together,    never 
ftudied  fewer  hours  than  the  common  labourer  works  in  a 
day.     He  was  fo  little  folicitous  about  worldly  things,,  that 
l^fii.neyer  once  afkcd  for  any  preferment  for  himfelf. 

While  he  was  at  Dennington,  a  tradefman  of  the  city 
of  Norwich  happened  to  fpend  a  Sunday  in  that  village,  and 
heA.r4the  curate  preach:  he  was  a  fenfible  man,,  and, liked 
th^difcpuffe  fo.  well,  as  to  mak^  a  particular  enquiry  about 

the 
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the  preacher;  whofe  induftry,  modefty,  probity,  meek- 
nefs  and  piety,  were  (o  ftrongly  reprefented  to  him,  that 
he  immediately  fought  his  company ;  and  propofed  to  him, 
that  he  fliould  take  a  journey  to  Norwich,  and  preach  there 
at  St.  Peter's  of  Mancroft.  The  minlfter  of  this  large  and 
rich  parifti  had  been  lately  dead  ;  and  the  parifhioners,  of 
whom  this  traveller  was  one,  defirous  of  an  able  and  worthy 
fucccflbr,  had  given  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  clergy, 
who  were  difpofed  to  appear  as  candidates  i  and  had  en- 
gaged t6  bear  the  expences  of  every  one,  who  came  to  give 
them  a  fermon.  Mr.  Jeffery  was,  with  fome  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  go,  and  the  confequence  was,  that  he  was 
unanimoufly  elected  minifter,  by  the  largeft  and  moft  con- 
fiderable  parifh  in  Norwich,  in  the  year  1678;  where  he 
was  not  known  before,  nor  perhaps  heard  of  by  a  fmgle 
perfon. 

His  good  temper,  prudent  behaviour,  exemplary  life,  ju- 
dicious  preaching,  and  great  learning,  foon  recommended 
him  to  the  efteera  of  the  wifeft  and  bed  men  in  his  parilh. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  eminent  phyfician,  fo  weli 
known  to  the  learned  world  by  his  works,  refpecSl^ed  and 
valued  him.  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  took  great  notice  of  his  fingular  modefty  of  be- 
haviour, and  rational  method  of  recommending  religion 
in  his  fermons ;  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  houfe,  took 
him  up  to  town  with  him,  carried  him  into  company,  and 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tillotfon,  then  preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ; 
and  with  divers  other  eminent  men. 

In  the  year  J687,  Dr.  Sharp,  then  dean  of  Norwich, 
.and  his  particular  friend,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York, 
obtained  for  him,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  the  two  fmall 
livings  of  Kirton  and  Falkenham,  in  Suffolk  5  where  he 
ufed  afterwards  to  fpend  the  latter  end  of  every  fummer, 
and  preach  to  his  flock.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Cofiant,  in  the  year  1694,  archbifhop  Tillotfon  made  him 
archdeacon  of  Norwich ;  and  had  he  lived,  would  have 
,drawn  him  out  of  his  privacy  into  a  more  confpicuous  and 
eminent  ftation.  This  preferment  Mr.  JefFery  looked  upon 
as  an  office,  rather  than  a  dignity,  and  took  no  little  pains 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  it,  by  f!udying  the  nature,  and  carefully 
^ifdiarging  the  duty  of  it. 

In  the  year  17 10,  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  and  after 
^is  marriage,  difcontinued  his  attendance' oh   the  convoca- 

Ition^ 
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tlon  ;  and  when  he  was  afked  the  reafon,  he  would  plear 
fantly  excufe  himfelf  out  of  the  old  law,  which  faith  "  tha? 
*V  when  a  man  has  taken  a  new  wife,  he  fliall  not  be  obli- 
*'  ged  to  go  out  to  war." 

He  died  in  the  year  I75»0,  and  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  St.  Peter's  church. 

He  publiflied,  Chrifiian  Morah^  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Moral  and  religious  Jphoriffns^  colU^ed  from  Dr*  Which-' 
coU''s  papers,  v 

Three  Volumes  of  fermons^hy  the  fame  author,   1 702. 

In  the  year  17CI,  he  printed  a  vol.  of  his  own  difcourfes, 
and  had  occafionally  printed  divers  fermons  and  trails  fepa* 
rately,  for  twenty  years  before.  All  thefe  have  been  col- 
lc<Sled  together,  and  publifhed  in  two  vol,  8vo.  1751. 

JEFFERY  of  Monmouth  (ap  Arthur)    the  famous  Tanner's 
Britifh  hiftorian,  flouriflied  in  the   time  of  Henry  the  firft,  ^'bliotheca, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Monmouth,  and  pro- Q^ilo^r^-'^jy^* 
bably  educated  in  the  Benedictine  monaftery  near  that  place,  Monume- 
for  Oxford   and  Cambridge  had   not   yet  rofe  to   any  great ^^"^'^• 
height,  and  had  been  lately  deprefled  by  the  Danifh  invafion  ; 
fo  that  mcnafteries  were  at  this  time  the  principal  feminaries 
of    learning.       He    was   made    archdeacon  of    Monmouth, 
and  afterwards  promoted  to   the  bifhopric  of  St.   Afaph,  in 
the  year   1152.     He  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  ralfed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal  alfo,  but  on  no  apparent  good  grounds. 

Robert  earl  of  Glouceiter,  natural  fon  of  Henry  the 
iirft,  and  Alexander,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  were  his  parti- 
cular patrons ;  the  firft  a  perfon  of  great  eminence  and 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  celebrated  for  his  learning  j 
the  latter,  famous  for  being  the  greatcft  patron  of  learned 
Witw  in  tliat  time,  ?ind  for  being  himfelf  a  great  fcholar  and 
flatefman. 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits  inform  us,  that  Walter  Mapaus^ 
alias  Calenius,  who  was  at  this  time  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
and  of  whom  Henry  of  Huntington,  and  other  hiftorians, 
as  well  as  Jefi-ery  himfelf,  majce  honourable  mention,  being 
a  man  very  curious  in  the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  and  a  dili- 
gent fearcher  into  antient  libraries,  and  efpecially  after  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  happened  while  he  was  in  Armo- 
rica  to  light  upon  a  hiftory  of  Britain,  written  in  the  Britifh 
tongue,  and  carrying  marks  of  great  antiquity.  Being 
overjoyed  at  this,  as  if  he  had  found  a  vaft  treafure,  he  \v\. 
3  ftort    time  came  ovej  to  England,  where  inquiring  for  a 

Vol,  XII.  ?  propeir  -^ 
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proper  perfon  to  tranflate  this  curious,  but  hitherto  unknown 
book,  he  very  opportunely  met  with  JefFery  of  Monmouth, 
a  man  profoudly  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
Britain,  excellently  fkilled  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  and  withall 
(cohfidering  the  time)  an  elegant  writer,  both  in  vcrCt  and 
profe,  and  fo  recommended  this  tafk  to  him. 

Accordingly  JefFery,  being  incredibly  delighted  with  this 
a'neient  book,  undertook  the  tranflating  of  it  into  Latin, 
which  he  performed  with  great  diligence,  approving  him- 
felf,  according  to  Mathew  Paris,  a  faithful  tranflator.  At 
firft  he  divided  it  into  four  books,  writ  in  a  plain  fimple  ftyle, 
a"  copy  whereof  is  faid  to  be  at  Bennet  College  in  Cam- 
bTidgc,  which  was  never  yet  publifhcd  j  but  afterwards  he 
made  fame  alterations,  a«d  divided  it  into  eight  books,  to 
which  he  added  the  book  of  Merlin's  ProphefieSy  which  he. 
had  alfo  tranflated  from  BritiOi  verfe  into  Latin  profe.  A 
great  many  fabulous  and  trifling  ftories  are  inferted  in  the 
hiftory,  upon  which  account  Jeffery's  integrity  and  veracity 
have  been  called  in  queftion  j  and  many  authors,  fuch  as 
Polydore  Virgil,  Buchanan,  and  fome  others,  treat  the 
whole  as  fidion  and  forgery.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  defended  by  many  very  learned  men,  fuch  as  Ufher, 
Leland,  Sheringham,  Sir  John  Rice,  and  many  others.  His 
advocates  do  not  deny  that  there  are  feveral  abfurd  and  in- 
credible ilories  inferted  in  this  book ;  but  as  he  tranflated 
or  borrowed  them  from  others,  the  truth  of  the  hiflory 
ought  not  to  be  rejeded  in  grofs,  though  the  credulity  of 
the  hiftorian  may  deferve  cenfure. 

Camden   alledges,    that  his    relation    of   Brutus,   and   his 
Tucceflbrs  in  thole  antient  times,  ought  to  be  entirely  difre- 
garded,  and  would   have  our  hiftory  commence  with  Csefar's 
attempt  upon   the  Ifland.     l^his  advice  hath  been  followed 
^by  the  generality  of  our  hifforians  fmce  his  time.     But  Mil- 
tun  purfues  the  old  beaten  tra£t,  and  alledges,  that  we  can- 
not   be  eafily  difcharged  of  Brutus  and    his  line,  with   the 
whole  progeny  of  kings  to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Casfar  5 
fince  it  is  a-  ftory    fupported  by  defcents  of    anceflry,    and 
Jong  continued    laws   and   exploits,  not   plainly  feeming  to 
be  borrowed  or  devifed,  which  on  the   common  belief  have 
wrought  no   fmall    impreflTion ;  and  alfo  defended  by  many, 
and  denied  utterly  by  few.     And  he  concludes  with  faying, 
Milton's  ^  <>    thofe  old  and    inborn   names  of  fucceflEive  kings,  never 
H'o'k  t'^'*'  ought  to  have  been  real  perfons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at 
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^  leaft  (omt  part  of  what  hath  been  (o  long  remembered, 
*<  cannot   be    thought   without  too    ftri6l   an    incredulity." 
Camden,    indeed,    would    infinuate,     that     the    name     of  Britannia, 
Brutus  was  unknown   to  the   ancient   Britons,  that  JefFery^*  '* 
was  the   fir  ft    perfon   who   feigned   him   founder   of    their 
race. 

But  this  Is  certainly  a  miftake.  For  Henry  of  Huntington 
liad  published  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  a  fhorc  ac- 
count of  Brutus,  and  made  the  Britons  the  defcendants  of 
the  Trojans,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  JefFery's  Britifli 
hiftory  :  and  he  profefles  to  have  had  this  account  from 
various  authors.  Sigibertus  Gemblacenfi?,  a  French  author, 
fomewhat  more  early  than  JefFery,  or  Henry  of  Hunting- 
ton  (for  he  d-ied,  according  to  Bellarmine,  in  the  year  1 112)  ^^^i^^  s^H 
gives  an  account  of  the  paflage  of  Brutus,  grandfon  of 
Afcaniu^,  from  Greece  to  Albion,  at  the  head  of  the  exiled 
Trojans,  and  tells  us,  that  he  called  the  people  and  country  after 
his  own  name,  and  at  laft  left  three  fons  to  fucceed  him, 
after  he  had  reigned  twenty-four  years.  And  fo  he  pafTes 
fummarily  over  the  affairs  of  the  Britons,  agreeable  to  the 
Britifli  hiftory,  till  they  were  driven  into  Wales  by  the 
Faxons. 

Nennius,  abbot  of  Banchor,  who  flourifhed  according  toHiftom 
fome  accounts,  in  the  feventh  century,  or  however  without ^^'J'^^"^.^ 
all  difpute,  fome   hundreds  of  years   before   Jeft*ery*s  time,  um  Britan- 
lias  wrote  very  copioufly  concerning  Brutus,  recounting  his  nia,  Oxon. 
-genealogy   from   the  patriarch  Noah,  and   relating  the  ^^^noilf'-^ad^el 
of  bis  adventures  in  a  manner   that  differs   but  in  a  few  cir-cit,Thoma» 
cumftances     from    the  Britifh    hiliory.     He   tells    us    fromGaleus. 
whence  he  compiled  his  account  in  the  following  words. 

Parti  m  major  um  tradit'wnibits^  partim  Jcriptis^  partim  ^^i'^^^^vim 
monumentis  veterum  Britanniie  incolarum^  partim  tff  de  annali-  proem,  ad. 
hus   Rvma riorum',  irfup^r   ^  de  Chronicis  JanSforum  patrumy^^^'"^^^^ 
S,  'Jermymi^  Profperi^  Eufebii  ;  nee  non  ^  de  hiJJorlis  Sc^tO- 
r?/w,   Saxonumque  licet  inimicorum^   non   ut  vclui  fed  nt  potui^ 
meorum  obtemperans  jvifionibus  feniorum^  unam  banc  hijforiun^ 
cidam  undecunque  coileclam  balbutiendo  coacervavi* 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  cotemporary  with  Jeffrey,  fays,  that  _     .^  ,  - 
in  his  time   the   Weifh  bards   and    fmgeis    could   repeat   by  cript.Camb* 
heart   from  their  antient  and  authentic  books,  the  genealogy  cap.  3.  ap. 
of  their  princes  from  Roderic  the  Great  to  Belim  the  Great  i^^^"^P^^"'^*^ 
and   from    him   to   Sylvius,   Afcanius  and  i^neas  j  andfromman." 
.^neas  lineally  carry  up  their  pedigree  to  Adam, 
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From  thcfe  authorities  it  appears,  that  the  ftory  of  Brutus 
is  not  the  produce  of  Jeffrey's  invention,  but,  if  it  is  a 
fidlion,  of  much  older  date. 

There  are  two  editions  of  Jeffrey's  hiftory  in  Latin  extant, 
one  of  which  was  publifhed  in  quarto,  by  Afcenfius,  at 
Paris,  A.  D.  1517.  And  the  other  in  folio  by  Commchne, 
at  Heidelberg,  1587,  among  the  Rerum  Britannic  arum  Scrip- 
tores  vetujiiores  bf  prarcipui^  which  is  much  the  fairer  and 
corrcder  edition.  A  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh  by  Aaron 
Thompfon,  of  Queen's  Collea;e,  Oxon.  was  publiihed  in 
odavo,  at  London,  1718,  with  a  large  preface  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Hiftory. 

rivcsofthe     JEFFREYS   (lord  George)  baron   Wem,    commonly 

lord  Cnan-  -^  ^  r    •      1  r    rr  \         r       \.      r 

ccliors,  &c.  known  by  the  name  of  judge  Jeftreys,  was  the  lixth  fon 
North's  life  of  John  Jeffreys,  Efq;  of  Afton  in  Denbighfhire.  He 
rord^kee^er  ^^^  educated  in  Weftminfter  fchool,  where  he  became  a 
Guilford.  *  good  proficient  in  the  learned  languages;  and  was  from 
thence  immediately  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Here 
he  applied  himfelf  very  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 

His  Father's  family  was  large,  his  temper  near,  confe- 
quently  the  young  man's  allowance  was  very  fcanty,  and 
hardly  fufficient  to  fupport  him  decently.  But  his  own  in- 
genuity fupplied  all  deficiencies,  till  he  came  to  the  bar ;  to 
which,  as  is  affirmed  by  iome,  he  had  no  regular  call. 

In  the  year  1666  he  was  at  the  aiTize  at  Kingfton,  where 
very  few  councellors  attended,  on  account  of  the  plague 
then  raging.  Here  neceflity  gave  him  permiffion  to  put  on 
a  gown,  and  to  plead  ;  and  he  continued  the  pra<fiice 
unreftiained,  till  he  reached  the  highcft  employments  in  the 
law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  a  namefake,  and  probably  a  re- 
lation, introduced  him  among  the  citizens,  and  being  a  jolly 
bottle  companion,  he  became  very  popular  amongft  them, 
came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their  recorder. 
His  influence  in  the  city,  and  his  readinefs  to  promote  any 
meafures  without  referve,  introduced  him  at  court";  aiid 
*      he  was  introduced  as  the  duke  of  York's  folicitor. 

He  was  very  a<S^ive  in  the  duke's  intereft,  and  carried 
through  a  caufe^  which  was  of  very  great  confequence  to 
his  revenue ;  which  was  for  the  right  of  the  penny-pofl- 
ofEce.  He  was  firft  made  a  judge  in  his  native  country; 
and  in  the  year  1680,  was  knighted,  and  made  chief  jufiice 
of  Chefter.  When  the  parliament  began  the  profecution 
of  the  abhorrers,  he  i:efigned  the  recorderihip,  and  obtained 
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tbc  place  of  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  and  foon  after 
the  accelTion  of  James  the  fecond,  the  great  feal.  He  was 
one  of  the  greateft  advifers  and  promoters  of  all  the  oppreffive 
and  arbitrary  meafures  of  that  unhappy  tyrannical  reign. 
And  his  fanguinary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Mon- 
mouth's miferable  adherents  in  the  Weft,  will  ever  render 
his  name  infamous. 

There  is,  however,  a  fingular  ftory  of  him  in  this  ex- 
pedition, which  tends  to  his  credit ;  as  it  fhews  that  not  being 
under  ftate  influence,  he  had  a  fenfe  of  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  men,  and  an  inclination  to  protc<5t  them.  The 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  juftices  of  Briftol,  had  been  ufed  to 
tranfport  convi£ted  criminals  to  the  American  plantations, 
and  fell  them  by  way  of  trade:  and  finding  the  commodity 
turn  to  a  good  account,  they  contrived  a  method  to  make 
it  more  plentiful.  Their  legal  convi(Sls  were  but  few,  and 
the  exportation  was  inconfiderable.  When  therefore  any 
petty  rogues  and  pilferers  were  brought  before  them  in  a 
judicial  capacity,  they  were  fure  to  be  terribly  threatened 
with  hanging ;  and  they  had  fome  very  diligent  officers  at- 
tending, who  would  advife  the  ignorant  intimidated  creatures 
to  pray  for  tranfportation,  as  the  only  way  to  fave  them  ; 
and,   in  general,  by  fome   means  or  other,   the   advice  was  ^ 

followed.  Then,  without  any  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe,  took  one  and  fold  for  his  own  benefit ;  and  fome- 
times  warm  difputesarofe  among  them  about  the  next  turn. 

This  trade  had  been  carried  on  unnoticed  many  years, 
when  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief  juftice. 
Finding  upon  enquiry,  that  the  mayor  was  equally  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  this  outrageous  pra£lice  with  the  reft  of  his 
brethren,  he  made  him  defcend  from  the  bench  where  he 
was  fitting,  and  ftand  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furs,  and 
plead  as  a  common  criminal.  He  then  took  fecurity  of 
them  to  anfwer  informations:  but  the  amnefty  after  the  re- 
volution ftopt  the  proceedings,  and  fccured  their  iniquitous 
gains. 

The   honourable  author  of  lord   Guilford's  life,  who  in-pageaig. 
forms  us  of  the  particular   above,     tells  us    likewife,    that 
when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters   indifferent  came  be- 
fore him,  no  one  became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.     He  talked 
fluently,  and   with   fpirit ;    but  his  wcaknefs  was,    that  he- 
could  not  reprehend  without  fcolding,  and   in   fuch  Billinf- , 
gate  language  as  fhould  not  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  any 
man.     He  called   it  giving  a  lick  with  the  rough  fide  of  his 
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ton^u^  It  was  ordinary  to  bear  him  fay,  go,  you  are  a  filthy^ 
loufy,  knitty  rxifcal',  with  much  more  of  like  elegance.  Fi^ 
took  a  pleafure  in  mortifying  fraudulent  atrornies.  His  voice 
and  vifage  made  him  a  terror  to  real  offenders,  and  nothing 
ever  made  men  tremble  like  his  vocal  inflictions. 

A  fcrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one 
of  the  opponent's  council  faid  that  he  was  a  ftrange  fellowj 
and  fometimes  went  to  church,  fometimes  to  conventicles  ; 
and  none  could  tell  what  to  make  of  him^  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  that  the  chancellor  fired.  J 
trimmer  /  faid  he,  1  have  heard  much  of  that  monjier  hut 
never  faw  one 'y  come  forth  ^  Mr,  Trimmer  ^  and  let  me  fee  your 
fhape.  And  he  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that  when 
he  came  out  of  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo 
the  terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
ihould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  imprefTions  of  it  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Afterwards,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  came,  and  all 
was  in  confufion,  the  lord  chancellor,  being  very  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  difguifed  himfelf  in  order  to  go  beyond  fea. 
He  was  in  a  fean^an's  dref?,  and  drinking  a  pot  in  a  cellar. 
This  fcrivener  came  into  the  cellar  after  fome  of  his  clients, 
and  his  eye  caught  that  face,  which  made  him  flart ;  and 
the  chancellor  feeing  himfelf  obferved,  feigned  a  cough,  and 
turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  in  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Trim- 
mer went  out  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  there ;  the  mob 
immediately  rufhed  in,  feized  him,  and  carried  him  to  the 
lord  mayor.  From  thence,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  he  was 
fent  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  April  the  i8th,  1689,  ^^^^  ^^^  buried 
yrivately,  the  Sunday  night  following, 

K. 

K'EITH  (Jaxes)  field  marflial  in  the  king  of  PrufTiu'^. 
fervicc,  was  born  1696,  and  was  the  younger  fon  ofWil-" 
liam  Keith,  earl  marfhal  of  Scotland.  He  had  his.  grammar 
learning  under  Thomas  Ruddiman,  author  of  tlie  Rudi- 
ments ;  his  academical  under  biihop  Keith  and  William. 
Mefton,  in  the  college  at  Aberdeen.  He  wasdefigned  by  his 
friends  for  the  profe/fion  of  the  law,  but  the  bent  of  his 
ge-nius  inclined  him  to  arms,  which  they  wifely  complied 
with. 

The 
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•  The  firft  occafibn  of  drawing  his  fword  was  but  an  un- 
happy one.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  the  rebellioa 
broke  out  in  Scotland.  Through  the  inftigations  of  thtf 
countefs  his  mother,  who  was  a  roman  catholic,  he  joined 
the  pretender's  party,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 
The  pretender's  army  was  routed,  Mr.  Keith  was  wounded, 
yet  was  able  to  make  his  efcape  to  France.  Here  he  ap- 
plied to  thofe  branches  of  education,  which  are  neceflary^ 
to  accomplifli  a  foldier.  He  ftudied  mathematicks  under 
Monfieur  De  Maupertuis,  ar.d  made  fuch  proficiency,  that 
he  was,  by  his  recommendatidn,  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris. 

He  afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Portugal,  and  with  uncommon  curiofity  examined  the  fe- 
veral  productions  in  architedure,  painting,  and  fculpture ; 
and  furveytd  the  different  fields,  where  famous  battles  had 
been  fought. 

In  the  year  17 17,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
acquaintance  with  Peter  Alexiowitz,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  at 
Paris,  who  invited  him  to  enter  into  the  Ruffian  fervice.  This 
offer  he  declined,  becaufe  the  emperor  was  at  that  time  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  whofe  charadler  Mr.  Keith 
held  in  great  veneration.  He  left  Paris  and  went  to  Madrid, 
where,  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Liria,  he  obtained 
a  commiifion  in  the  Irifh  brigades,  then  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Liria,  when  he  v/as  fent  ambaffador  extraordinary  ta 
Mufcovy.  By  him  Mr,  Keith  was  recommended  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Czarina,  who  promoted  .him  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  and  inveded  him  with  the  order  of  the 
Black  Eagle. 

The  Turks  at  this  time  invaded  the  Ukrain  .on  the  fide 
of  Ruffia,  and  the  emprefs  fent  two  nunierous  armies  to 
repel  the  invaders;  one  of  which  marched  for  Ocrakow, 
under  the  command  of  count  Munich,  which  place  was 
invefted  and  taken  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Keith, 
to  whom  the  fuccefs  wan  chiefly  attributed. 

In  the  war  with  the  Swedes,  he  had  a  command  under 
Marflial  Lacey,  at  the  battle  of  Willmanffrand,  which  he 
gained  by  fetching  a  compafs  about  a  hill,  and  attacking  the 
Swedes  in  flank,  at  a  time  when  victory  feemed  to  declare 
in  their  favour.  He  likewife,  by  a  ftratagem,  retook  from 
them  the  ifles  of  Aland  in  the  Baltic,  which  they  had  feized 
by  treachery.     It  muft  be  remembered  too,  that  he  had  no 
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Ihconfiderable  fhare  in  the  bringing  about  that  extraOrdinSry 
revolution,  when  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Peter,  was  raifed  to  the  throne.  He  ferved  the  Ruffians 
in  peace  alfo,  by  feveral  embaifies  :  but  finding  the  honours 
of  that  country  no  better  than  a  fplendid  fervitude,  and  not 
meeting  with  thofe  rewards,  which  his  long  and  faithful 
fervices  deferved,  he  left  that  court  for  one  where  merit  is 
better  known,  and  better  rewarded. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  received  him  with  all  pofTible  marks 
of  honour,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  ficld-marfhal 
of  the  Pruffian  armies ;  to  which  places  he  annexed  ad- 
ditional falaries.  He  likewife  diftinguifhed  him  fo  far  by 
his  confidence,  as  to  travel  with  him  in  difguife  over  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  Poland  and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs  he 
ttiade  him  his  chief  counfellor,  in  his  diverfions  his  conftant 
companion.  The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amufe- 
ment,  which  the  marlhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the  game 
of  chefs.  The  marfhal  ordered  feveral  thoufand  fmali  ftatues 
of  men  in  armour  to  be  caft  by  a  founder:  thefe  he  would 
fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  range  them  in  battalia,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  drawing  up  an  army  j 
he  would  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings  or  center,  and 
fhew  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  refulting  from  the  fe- 
■veral  draughts  which  he  made.  In  this  manner  the 
king  and  the  marfhal  often  amufed  themfelves,  and  at  the 
fame  time  improved  their  military  knowledge. 

This  brave  and  experienced  general,  after  having  greatly 
tliftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  memorable  wars  of  that 
iJluftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  affair 
of  Hohkerchen,  and  died  in  the  bed  of  glory  in  the  year 
1758. 

KING  (Dr.  William)  late  principal  of  St.  Mary  Flail,  was 
the  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  and  was  born  at 
Stepney,  in  Middlcfex,  1685.  His  fciiool  education  he  had 
at  Salifbury,  and  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college, 
J'uly  the  9lh,    1701. 

He  proceeded  on  the  law  line,  and  took  his  do£lor's  de- 
gree in  the  year  17 15..  He  was  fccretary  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  the  carl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
verfity ;  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall  ort  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hudfon.  When  he  flood  candidate  for  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  univerfity,  in  1722,  he  refigred- 
his  ofHce  of  fecretary,  but  his  other  preferment  he  enjoyed 
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(and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy)  to  the  time  of  his  death.     Dr. 
Clarke,  who  oppofed  him,  carried   his  eledion ;  and    after 
this  difappbintment,    in    the  year    1727,  he   went  over  to 
Ireland.     With  what  defign  he  went  thither,  is  to  us  un- 
known, but  his  enemies  fay,  it  was  for  the  purpofes  of  in-  ^ 
treague,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  to  fale.     But  he   fays  hira- 
felf,  and  there  are  no  fadts  alledged  to  difprove  it,  *'  At  no  Dr.  King's 
<'  time  of  my  life,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  either  ^^om^^f°^^^' 
«'  the  prefent  or   any  former  government,  have  I  afked,  or6xf.'i755. 
*'  endeavoured  by  any  means  to  obtain  a  place,  penfion  or 
«'  employment  of  any  kind.     I  could  affign  many  reafons 
*'  for  my  condu6t:  but  one  anfwer  I  have  always  ready;  I 
*«  inherited  a  patrimony,  which  I  found  fufficient  to  fupply 
<<  all  my  wants,  and  to  leave  me  at  liberty  to  purfue  thofe 
*<  liberal  ftudies,    which  afforded  me  the   moft  folid  plea- 
*«  fares  in  my  youth,  and  are  the  delight  and  enjoyment  of., 
*<  my  old  age.     Befides,  I  always  conceived  a  fecret  horror 
"  of  a  flate  of  fervility  and  dependence  :  and  I   never  yet 
**  faw  a  placeman  or  a  courtier,  whether  in  an  higher  or 
««  lower  clafs,  whether  a  prieft  or  a  lay-man,  who  was  his 
*^  own  mafter.*' 

During  his  flay  in  Ireland,  he  is  faid  to  have  wrote  an  Utter  to 
epic  poem  called.  The  Toajt^  bearing  the  name  of  Scheffer,  ^'■- ?^*"5» 
a   Laplander,  as   its   author,  and   of  Peregrine  O  Donald,  by"is°Apo- 
Efq;  as  its  tranflator  ;  which  was  a  political  fatyr,  and   was  logy,  Lond. 
printed  and  given  away  to  friends,  but  never  fold.  ^^°*  *7S5» 

On  the  dedication  of  Dr.  RatclifF's  magnificent  library, In  gvo. 
1749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
which  was  received  with  the  higheft  acclamations,  by  a 
fplendid  auditory.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Warton,  in  his 
excellent  poem,  The  Triumphs  of  Jfis,  pays  him  a  very  juft 
and  great  compliment  on  that  occafion,  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines  : 

See  on  yon  fage  how  all  attentive  ftand,  p.  9* 

To  catch  his  darting  eye  and  waving  hand, 

Hark!  he  begins  with  all  a  Tuliy's  art 

To  pour  the  dictates  of  a  Gate's  heart, 

Skiil'd  to  pronounce  what  nobleft  thoughts  infpire. 

He  blends  the  fpealcers  with  the  patriot's  fire; 

Bold  to  conceive,  nor  timorous  to  conceal. 

What  Britons  dare  to  think,  he  dares  to  tell : 

'Tis  his  alike  the  ear  and  eye. to  charm. 

To  win  with  action,  and  wi4  fenfe  to  warm : 

Un- 
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.  Untaught' in  fibwrydi^llon  to  difpenfe 

The  lulling  found  of  fweet  impertinence  ; 

In  frowns  or  fmiles,  he  gains  an  equal  prize,, 

Kor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rife  : 

Bids  happier  days  to  Albion  be  reftor'd, 

Bids  antient  juftice  rear  her  radiant  fword  : 
'  From  me,  as  from  my  country  wins  applaufe, 

And  makes  an  Oxford's,  a  Britannia's  caufe. 

But  this  oration,  which  was  foon  after  printed,  did  not 
meet  with  fuch  favourable  reception  from  the  public  ;  for 
he  was  attacked  in  feveral  pam{>hlets  on  account  of  it,  in 
w:hLch  he  was  charged  with  writing  barbarous  Latin,  and  in 
which  it  was  infinuated,  that  he  was  difafFe6ted  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  he  inftigated  the  younger  members  of 
the  univerfity  to  fedition  and  licentioufnefs:  very  heavy  ac- 
.cufations,  if  we  may  not  candidly  fuppofe  them  dilated  by 
the  fpirit  of  malevolence  and  party  zeal. 

Again,  in  the  year  1755,  when  the  memorable  conteft 
happened  in  Oxfordftiire,  his  attachment  to  the  old  intereft 
drew  on  him^  the  refentment  of  the  new.  He  was  libelled 
in  news  papers  and  in  pamphlets,  and  charged  with  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  viz. 

That  he  was  an  Irifliman. 

That  he  had  received  fubfcriptions  for  books  never  pub- 
lifhed  tothe  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  of  which  fum 
he  had  defrauded  his  fubfcribers. 

That  he  had  offered  himfelf  to  fale  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  was  not  found  worth  the  purchafe. 

That  he  was  the  writer  of  the  London  Evening  Pofl ; 
the  author  of  a  book  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  entitled,  Politi- 
cal Confiderations^  1 7 10,  in  wiiich  there  was  falfeEnglifh; 
and  of  a  book  then  juft  publifhed,  called.  The  Dreamer. 

At  this  time  he  publiflicd    his  apology  in    quarto,    and 

'  very  clearly    vindicated    himfelf   from    the    feveral  matters 

charged   on  him,  except  only  the  lafl  article,  of  his  being 

author  of  The  Dreamer  ;  and  warmly   retaliated  on  his  ad- 

'     verfaries. 

We  cannot  give  an  exacft  catalogue   of  his  writings,  but 
this  is  not  ^o  material,  as  a  compleat  collection  of  them, 
•  prepared  by  himfelf  before  his  death,  is  expeded  fhortly  to 
be  publifhed.     The  following  arc  fome  of  them. 

Miltonis  Epi/hia  ad  Pcllionem  (Lord  Pdlwarth) 

Sermo  Pedejiris,  4-- 

Siamnum  Ecloga, 

Te?7Jplkm  Libertatis^  in  three  Books. 
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Tres  Oratluncula, 

Epijiola   Objurgaioria, 

jttomett:  Duds  Corfcorum  Epijlola  a4,  Corfcos  de  rege  eli^ 
gendo, 

Eidogium  'Jacc'i  Etonenfis, 

Aviti  Epijiola  ad  Perillam^  vtrginem  Scot  am -»  tffc. 

He  was  editor  of  the  five  laft  volumes  of  Dr.  South's  fer- 
mons.  He  was  known  and  efte^med  by  the  firft  men  of  his 
time  for  wit  and  learning,  and  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been 
a  polite  fcholar,  an  excellent  orator,  i^nd  an  elegant  zgA 
eafy  writer  both  in  Latin  and  Englifli.  Somp  time  before 
his  death  he  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  himfelf. 

Epit  A  PH  I  UM 

GUILIELMI    KING 

A  feipfo  fcriptum. 
Pridie  nonas  Junii    ^ 
Die  natali  Georgii  ill, 
MDCCLXII. 

Fui 
GUILIELMUS    KING,  L.L.D. 
Ab  anno  MDCCXIX.  ad  annum  MDCC— . 
Hujus  Aulas  Praefechis. 

Litcris  humanioribus  a  puero  deditus 
Eas  ufq;  ad  fupremum  vitae  diem  colui. 
Neque  vitiis  carui,  neq;  virtutibus  ; 
Imprudens  et  improvidus,  comis  et  benevolus  5 

Saepe  asquo  iracundior,  ' 

Haud  unquam  ut  eflem  implacabilis.  • 

A  luxuria  pariter  ac  avaritia 

(Quam  non  tarn  vitium 

Quam  mentis  infanitatem  efle  duxi) 
Prorfus  abhorrens. 

Gives,  hofpites,  peregrinos 

Omnino  liberaliter  accepi, 
Ipfe  et  cibi  parous,  et  vini  parciilimus. 
Cum  magnis  vixi,  cum   plebeis,  cum  omnibus, 
Ut  homines  nofcerem,  ut  me  ipfum  imprimis  : 
Neque,  eheu,  novi  ! 

Permultos  habui  amicos 

At  veros,  flabiles,  gratos, 

•  Quae 
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(Quae  fortafTe  eft  gentis  culpa) 

Perpauciffimos. 
Plures  habui  inimicos, 
Scd  invidos,  fed  improbos,  fed  inhunianoj. 
Quorum  nullis  tamen  injuriis 
Pe^Inde  commotus  fui 
Quam  deliquiis  meis. 
Summam,  quam  adeptus  fum,  fenedutem 

Neque  optavi,  neque  accufavi. 
Vitae  incommoda  neque  immoderate  ferens, 
Neque  commodis  nimium  contentus. 
Mortem  neque  contemfi 
Neque  metui. 

Deus  optime, 

Qui  hunc  orbem  et  humanos  res  curas, 

Miferere  animae  meael 

EPITAPH 
Of  William    King: 

Written  by  himfelf 

'June  the  Fourth, 
Birth-Day  of  George  III. 

MDCCLXII. 

I  was, 
William  King,  L.L.D. 
From  the  year  mdccxix  to  the  Year  mdcc — 

Principal  of  this  Hall. 
Given  to  polite  Letters  from  a  Boy : 
I  cultivated  them  even  to  the  laft  Day  of  my  Life» 
I  wanted  neither  Vices,  nor  Virtues ; 
Imprudent  and  improvident,  gentle  and  benevolent 
Often  too  prone  to  Anger, 
Never  implacable. 
To  Luxury  as  well  as  Avarice 
(Which  laft  I  confidered  not  as  a  Vice 
But  as  Madnefs) 
Totally  averfe. 
Citizens,  Guefts,  and  Foreigners, 
I  received  with  the  moft  open  Hofpitality : 
Myfelf  temperate  in  eating. 
In  drinking  moft  temperate^ 
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I  lived  with  the  high,  with  the  low,  with  all. 
That  I  might  know  Mankind,  and  chiefly  Myfelf : 
Both  which,  alas,  I  knew  not ! 
I  had  very  many  Friends, 
But  true,  firm,  grateful, 
(Which  perhaps  is  the  National  Failing) 

Very,  very  few.  .  3 

I  had  many  enemies. 
But  envious,  but  wicked,  but  inhuman  : 
With  whofe  Injuries,  however, 
I  was  never  fo  deeply  afFeded, 
As  with  my  own  Tranfgreffions, 
The  extreme  old  Age,  to  which  I  attained, 

I  neither  wiftied  for,  nor  accufed  : 
Neither  bearing  the  Evils  of  Life  too  impatiently. 
Nor  too  much  delighted  with  its  Bleflings. 
Death  I  neither  defpifed, 
Nor  feared. 
Moft  higheft. 
Who  takeft  Care  of  this  World,  and  the  AfFairs  of 
Men, 
Have  Mercy  upon  my  Soul  f 

KOULT  KHAN  (Thamas,  alias  Nadir)  was  born  in 
1687,  at  a  village,  or  more  probably  in  a  tent,  a  few  days 
journey  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Mefched,  in  the  province  of 
Cherafan,  in  Perfia.  His  father  was  a  fhepherd,  and  the 
fon  in  his  youth  followed  the  fame  occupation.  He  was  , 
foon  weary  however  of  that  humble  life.  He  dole  700 
fheep  from  his  father,  which  he  fold  at  Mefched,  and  with 
the  money  he  made  of  them,  got  together  feveral  lawlefs 
fellows,  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and  began  to  rob  the 
caravans.  He  continued  this  method  of  lifefevcn  years  fuc- 
cefTively,  and  acquired  great  riches  by  his  robberies.  He 
had  under  his  command  6000  refolute  fellows,  well  armed, 
well  difciplined  and,  praitifed  to  flaughter. 

Being  thus  become  formidable,  he  carried  his  views  beyond 
the  plunder  of  defenfelefs  peafants.  He  offered  his  fervices 
to  the  Schah  Thamas,whofe  throne  Efchref,  an  ufurper,  now 
poffefled,  to  deliver  his  country  from  her  enemies  the  Aghwans, 
who  had  lorded  it  over  the  Perfians  for  five  years  with  the 
utmoft  barbarity.  The  Sophi  gave  him  the  command  of 
.his  army.  The  new  general  entirely  defeated  the  nu- 
merous army  of  Efchref,  condu6ted  Schah  Thamas  in  tri- 

uicph 
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umph  to  Ifpahan,  an<3  eftaWifhed  him  upon  the  throrie  of 

his  anceftors.     Efchrtf  having  got  together  alf  his  tfeaftjres 

and  his  women,  fled  towards  Candabar  with  io,0oo  men. 

ThePerfian^*^"^^  Khan,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  went  in  purfuit  of 

hero,  part]i.  him.     He  recommended  it  to  the  king  to  go  againft  the 

p.iz5.and  Turks  with  the 'reft  of  his  army,  afTuring  hini,  that  a$  foon 

*^'  as  he  had    fecured  Efchref,    he   would  fly  to   his   alTift- 

ance. 

Kouli  Khan  at  laft  came  came  up  with  the  ufarper,  iand 
prepared  for  an  engagement,  which  was  very  foon  decifive. 
The  Agh wans  furrounded  were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  ; 
Efchref  was  among  the  prifoners,  and  all  his  treafures  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Kouli  Khan  ordered  both  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  fome  days  after  had  him  beheaded. 
The  jewels,  which  were  of  ineftimable  value,  he  took  to 
himfelf.  The  money,  which  amounted  to  fix  millions  in 
fpecie,  he  diftrlbuted  among  the  foldiers,  and  fecured  their 
affections  by  this  liberality. 

He  compelled  the  province  of  Candabar  to  return  to  their 
obedience,  and  obliged  the  Great  Mogul  to  reftore  all  that 
he  had  taken  during  the  troubles  of  Perfia.  He  then  haftened 
back  to  fuccour  the  Sophi,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
with  the  Turks.  But  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  when  he 
came  near  Ifpahan,  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Porte,  difbanded  his  army,  and  fent  him  orders  to  do  the 
fame.  Theie  orders  he  received  v/ith  indignation,  exclaimed 
againfl  the  ignominious  peace,  and  his  effeminate  prince. 
Inftead  of  dii'banding  his  army,  which  now  confifted  of 
.70,000  men,  he  marched  with  it  to  Ifpahan;  feized  the 
•Schah  Thamas,  imprifoned  him  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  in  an 
airembly  of  the  chief  men  of  Perfta  got  him  depofed,  and  his 
ion,  an  infant  of  fix  months  old,  proclaimed  Schah,  by  the 
•pame  of  Schah  Abbas  the  llld. 

Tn  his  name  Nadir  afllimed  to  himfelf  the  fovereign 
powder,  and  prefently  iflTued  a  manifefto  difclaiming  the  late 
jT  T  peace  with  the  Turks,  In  confequence  of  this  manifefto 
hiftoricai  he  marched  towards  the  Turkifti  frontiers.  This  war  con- 
account  of  tinued  three  years,  in  which  he  difplayed  the  greateft  mili- 
theBntifh  talcnts,  and  obtained  the  moft  ficrnal  vidories,   that  are 

trade  over  J  .  ,     •       ,    n  a  r        i        •  i       n     i 

theCafpianto  be  met  With  m  hiltory.     After  havmg  recovered  all  that 

fea^vol.  4.  had  been  taken  from  Perfia,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the 

Ottoman  Porte  in  the  year  1736.     The  following  year  the 

young  Schah  Abbas  died.     Nadir  convoked  an  ali'embly  of 

the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom.     He  enumerated  to  them  the 

great 
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gl-eat  fervices  he  had  done  to  his  country,  enlarged  on  the 
difguft  he  had  met  with,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone, 
acquainting  them  with  his  defign  cf  refigning  the  regency, 
and  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement :  he 
recommended  to  them  to  chufe  a  new  Schah  or  King,  en- 
dowed with  fuch  qualifications  as  might  prevent  the  misfor- 
tunes they  had  experienced  in  former  reigns,  and  maintain 
the  glory  of  their  monarchy. 

As  foon  as  he  had  retired,  fome  of  his  creatures  propofed 
to  petition  him  to  accept  of  the  Perfian  diadem.  This  pro- 
pofal  we  may  believe  was  readily  agreed  to,  as  they  were 
furrounded  by  an  army  of  ioo,coo  men  entirely  devoted  to 
their  general.  No  one  ofFered  any  objections  but  the  high 
prieft,  which  were  foon  filenced  by  a  bow  ftring ;  and  the 
next  day  Nadir  was  proclaimed  with  all  teftimonies  of  pub- 
lic joy.  As  he  thought  war  would  be  a  better  prop  to  his 
throne  than  peace,  he  immediately  carried  his  vi<5loriou^ 
arms  againft  the  Mogul,  and  in  one  fingle  battle  conquered 
almoft  that  whole  empire.  In  this  expedition  he  killed 
200,000  people,  and  brought  away  a  treafure  worth  above, 
145  millions,  in  which  was  the  Imperial  throne  fet  with 
diamonds  of  an  immenfe  value. 

He  now  thought  of  chaftifing  the  Ufbec  Tartars,  who 
had  been  his  fecret  enemies  during  all  his  wars.  He  twice 
defeated  them,  tho'  fuperior  in  number,  and  took  their  capi- 
tal,^ Buchara,  by  ftorm,  upon  which  all  the  country  fub- 
mitted  to  the  conqueror.  By  taking  from  the  Mogul  all 
that  lay  between  the  former  limits  of  Perfia  and  the  Indus  ; 
and  by  fubduing  the  whole  country  of  the  Ufbeck,  he  vaftly 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  empire.  But  he  fell  into  a  ftate 
which  feemed  to  border  upon  diftra£lion.  He  attempted  to 
change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar ;  hanged  up; 
the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and  was  guilty' 
of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  afiaflinated  in  the  year  1747,, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  above  26 
years  the  tyrant  of  one  of  the  mofl:  powerful  empires  on 
the  globe. 

LANGELANDE  (Roberte)  author  of  the  Vifms  of 
Pierce  Plowman^  of  whofe  family  we  have  no  account,  was 
one  of  our  mofl  ancient  Englifla  poets,  and  one  of  the 
firft  difciples  of  Widiff,  According  to  Bale,  he  com- 
pleated  his  works  in  the  year  1369,  when  John  Chichefter^ 
was   mayor  of  London:  fO  that   feveral  of  Gower*s   and 

Chau- 
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Chaucer's  pieces  made  their  appearance  before  It.  It  ■  is  di» 
vidcd  into  twenty  parts  (paffus,  as  he  ftyles  them)  and  con- 
lifts  of  many  diftin£t  vifions, which  have  no  mutual  dependance 
upon  each  other ;  fo  that  the  poem  is  not  a  regular  and  uni- 
form whole,  confiding  of  one  action  or  defign.  The  au- 
thor feems  to  have  intended  it  as  a  fatire  on  almoft  every  oc- 
cupation of  life,  but  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  j  in 
cenfuring  whom  his  mafler  ^Vic/iff  hsid  led  the  way. 

This  piece  abounds  with  humour,  fpirit  and  imagination, 
all  which  are  dreft  to  great  difadvantage  in  a  very  uncouth 
verfification,    and  obfolete  language.     It  is  written  without 
rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  fup- 
ply,   by  making  every  verfe  to   conlift  of  words  beginning 
with  the  fame  letter.     This  practice  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  render  his  poem  obfcure  and  perplexed,  exclulive 
of  its  obfolete  ftyle ;  for  to  introduce  his  alliteration,   he 
muft  have  been  often  neceflarily  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  natural  and   more  obvious   way  of  expreffing  himfelf. 
The  learned  Dr.  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  alliterative  ver- 
fification was  drawn  by  Langelande  from  the  practice  of  the 
Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions  abound  with  many  Sax- 
Linguar.     onlfms.     Hac  obltcr  ex  Satyrographo  nojiro  (Langelande)  cut 
tentrionT'  -^^gh-^axonum  poetis  adco  familiar es  fuerunt^  ut  non  folum 
Thefaurus,  covum  verbis  verfus  fcripfu^  fed  tifinitum  ilium  confonantem 
cap.  a  I.  p.  initialitim  apud  eos  liter  arum    imiiatus  ejl^    l^  nomiunquam 
^'^'  etiam  verfus  tantum  non  Saxonice  co?ididit.''     From  this  it  ap- 

pears, that  the  example  of  Goiver  and  Chaucer^  who  fought 
to  reform  the  roughnefs  of  their  native  tongue,  by  natura- 
lizing many  new  words  from  the  Latin,  French  and  Italian  ; 
and  who  introduced  the  feven-lined  flanza  from  Petrarch  and 
Dante  into  our  poetry,  had  little  influence  upon  Lange- 
lande, who  chofe  rather  to  go  back  to  our  Saxon  models, 
both  for  language  and  form  of  verfe. 

The  curious  reader  may  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  with  a 
.  fpecimen  of  the  introduction  to  the  firft  vifion.  "The 
ontheFaerie"  po^^  (fhadowed  by  the  name  and  chara6ter  of  Peter  or 
Queeneof  "  Pierfe,  a  plowman)  repref«nts  himfelf  as  weary  of  wan- 
Spencer,  by  <«  dering,  on  a  May-morning,  and  at  laft  laid  down  to  fleep 
Tho.  War-  ^  ^    ^.j^    ^^^^  ^^  ^  brook  ;  where  in  a  vifion,  he  fees  a  ftately 

ton,  A.  M.  /  ,  Ml  •  1  I  111       ^'r        1      1- 

8vo.  Lond.  "  tower  upon  a  hill,  with  a  dungeon,  and  dark  dilmal  dit- 

X754.P.90.  '«  ches  belonging  to  it,  and  a  very  deep  dale  under  the  hill. 

*'  Before  the  tower  a  large  field  or  plain  is  fuppofed,  filled 

*'  with  men  of  every  rank  or  occupation,  all  being  refpec- 

♦*  tively  engaged  in  their  feveral  purfuits  \  when  fuddenly  a 

beau' 
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*«  beautiful  lady  appears  to  hin),  and  unrave/s  to  him  th^ 
**  myftery  of  what  he  had  feeri." 

In  a  fummer  feafon,  when  hottewas  the  fun,  P*^*  »•▼•»• 

I  fhoupe  me  into  the  fhroubes  as  I  a  fhepe  were; 

In  habit  as  a  hermit,  unholie  of  werkes. 

Went  wide  into  the  world  wonders  to  hear. 

And  on  a  May-morning,  on  Malvern-hylles, 

Me  befell  a  ferly,  a  fairy  methouglit 

I  was  wery  a  wandring,  &c. 
Before  every  vifion  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  hisib.  gt, 
falling  afleep,  are  diftind^ly  defcribed  ;  before  one  of  them 
in  particular,  P.  Plowman  is  fuppofed,  with  equal  humour 
and  fatire,  to  fall  afleep  while  he  is  bidding  his   beads.     In 
the  courfe  of  the  poem,  the  fatire  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
feveral  allegorical   perfonages,  fuch  as  Mede,  Simony^  Con- 
fcience^  Slot/j,  &c.     The  learned  Selden  mentions  this  au-p^["^^"g^ 
thor  with   honour;  and   hy  Hickes^  he  is   frequently ftyled,  n. 
Ccleberririius  ille  Satyrogrophus^  morum  vindex  acerrimuSy  ^c, 
Chaucer,  in  the  plowman's  Ta/e,  feems  to  have  copied  from 
our  author.,    And  Spenfer,  in  his  paftprals  feems  to  have  ^^'^f^^'^} 
tempted  an  imitation  of  his  vifions ;  for,  after  exhorting  his    ^^'      * 
mufe  not  to  contend  with  Chaucer,  he  adds, 

Nor  with  the  plowman  that  the  pilgrim  playde  awhile. 

LANGTON  (Stephen)  was  born  in  England,  but  edti-  Godwin's 
cated   in   the'  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  Englifl*  bi- 
by  the  king  and   all   the   nobility  of  France  for  his  great !j!^P^gj..g 
learning.  He  was  chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  Bibliotheca^ 
was  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  by  the  pope,  in  the  reign *«c. 
of  king  John.     The  monks   of  Canterbury,    according  to 
cuftom,  chofe  a  prelate,  and  fent  him  to  the  pope  for  his  ap- 
probation.    Some  difputes  arofe  among  them  upon  the  occa- 
fion,  which  the  pope  artfully  laid   hold  of  to  difannul  the 
eledlion,  fubftituted   Stephen    Langton,  and   with   his  own 
hands  gave  him  confecration  at  Viterbium.     He  immediately 
wrote  letters  to  the  king  to  induce  him  to  confirm  what  he 
had  done.     But  the  king  in  great  indignation  banifhed  all 
the  monks  of  Cafiterbury,   feized  their  efFedls,  and  forbad 
Stephen  Langton  entrance  into  his  realm. 

The  pope  hearing  of  this  fent  his  mandate  to  three  bifliops, 
viz.  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefter,  to  admonifh  and  per- 
fuade  the  king  to  reflore  the  monks,  and  give  the  archbi- 
iliop  pofTeilion  of  his  temgoralities ;  which  if  he  refufed  to  do 
in  a  limited   time,  they  had  orders  to  interdi(^  the  whold 
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realm.  Finding  the  king  refolute  in  his  determination,  they 
publiihed  the  pope's  interdidion  at  the  time  appointed.  This 
being  inefFe<5lual,  the  pope  proceeded  to  a  particular  excum- 
munication  of  the  king,  deprived  him  of  all  regal  authority, 
and  abfolved  his  fubjects  from  their  allegiance.  But  all  this 
(piritual  artillery  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  if  the  king 
had'not  perceived  a  defection  amongfl:  his  own  fubjedls,  and  the 
French  making  great  preparations  to  invade  his  dominions. 

Upon  this  account  he  found  it  neceflary  to  fubmit  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  archbifhop,  and  reftorethe  monks. 
Soon  afterwards  Stephen  went  to  Italy  to  attend  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  time  of  his  abfence  king  John  died.     At 
his  return  he  made  ufe  of  all  arts  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
his  fucceflbr  Henry  the  Ilfd.      He   removed   the  corpfe  of 
Thomas  of  Becket   from  the  place  of  its  interment,  and  in- 
clofed  it  in  a  flirine  of  gold,  iet  with  precious   ftones.     At 
this  ceremony  the  king,  the  pope's  legate,  and  all  the  nobility 
attended,  and  were  entertained   at  the  archbishop's  expence, 
in  a  mofl  magnificent  manner,  exceeding  it  is  faid,    even  a 
royal  feftival.     He  called  a  convocation  at  Ofney  near  Ox- 
ford,  wherein  many   things  were  decreed,    which  are  for 
the  mod  part  to  be  feen  among  the  principal  conftitutions , 
Here    an    impoftor  appeared    who    pretended  to   be   Jefus 
Chrift,  and  (hewed  marks  in  his  hands,   feet  and  fide.     A 
woman  alfo  perfonated   the  Virgin  Mary,  and  both  of  them 
were  condemned  by  this  fy nod  to  be  immured  between  four 
walls  till  they  died. 

He  was  archbidiop  two  and  twenty  years,  and  died  July  9, 
1228,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at  Can- 
terbury. He  was  one  of  the  molt  illullrious  men  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  for  his  learning,  and  his  writings  ;  a  cata- 
logue of  which  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 

LANGUET  (John  Baptist  Joseph)  do6lor  of  the 
Sarbonne,  the  celebrated  vicar  of  St,  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  and 
one  of  thofe  extraordinary  men  whom  providence  raifes  up 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  wretched,  for  the  good  of 
fociety,  and  the  glory  or  nations,  was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the 
6th  day  of  June,  1675.  His  father  was  Denis  Languet,  pro- 
curator geneial  of  that  city.  After  having  made  fome  pro- 
grefs  in  his  ftudies  at  Dijon,  he  continued  them  at  Paris, 
and  refided  in  the  feminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  the  31ft  day  of  December,  1698,  and 
took  his  degree  with  applaufe.  He  was  ordained  prieft  at 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 

took 
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took  the  degree  of  dotSlor  the  15th  day  of  January,  iy02* 
He  attached  himfelf  from  that  time  to  the  community  ol 
St.  Sulpice,  and  was  of  great  fervice  in  the  parifh. 

Monf.  de  la  Chetardie,  who  was  vicar  there,  confcious  of 
his  talents,  chbfe  him  for  his  curate.  M.  Languet  conti- 
nued in  that  office  near  ten  years,  and  fold  his  patrimony 
to  relieve  the  poor.  During  this  period,  M.  de  la  St.  VallLer, 
bifhop  of  Quebec,  being  prifoner  in  England,  requefted  of 
the  king,  that  M.  Languet  might  be  his  affiftant  in  North 
America.  M.  Languet  was  about  to  accept  of  the  place, 
prompted  to  it  by  his  zeal  for  the  converfion  of  infidels, 
but  his  patrons  and  friends  advifed  him  to  decline  the  voy» 
age,  as  his  conftitution  was  by  no  means  ftrong.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Monf.  de  Chetardie,  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  the 
month  of  j  une,  17 14. 

His  pariQi  church  being  much  out  of  repair,  and  like  that  of 
a  poor  village,  fcarcefit  to  hold  1200'or  1500  perfons,whereas 
the  parifh  contained  125,000  inhabitants,  he  conceived  a  de- 
fign  to  build  a  church  capable  of  containing  fuch  a  great  num- 
"ber  of  people,  and  worthy  of  the  majefty  of  that  God  whom  we 
adore  ;  and  fome  days  afterwards  undertook  this  great  work, 
putting  his  truft  in  God,  and  having  no  greater  fund  to  begia 
with  than  the  fum  of  one  hundred  crowns,  which  had  been 
left  him,  for  this  defign,  by  a  pious  and  benevolent  Iady» 
He  laid  out  this  money  in  ftones,  which  he  caufed  to  be  car- 
ried through  all  the  ftreets,  to  fhew  his  defign  to  the  public. 

He  foon  obtained  confiderable  donations  from  all  parts, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  granted 
him  a  lottery.  That  prince  likewife  laid  the  firft  flone  of  the 
porch,  in  the  year  171^,  and  M.  Languet  fpared  neither 
labour  nor  expence,  during  his  life,  to  make  the  church  one 
of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  both  for  architecture  and  orna- 
ments. It  was  confecrated  in  the  year  174.5,  with  fo  mucli 
fplendor,  that  his  prefent  majefty  of  Pruffia  wrote  the  vicar 
a  letter,  which  wc  here  tranfcribe  ; 
''SIR, 
*'  I  have  received  with  pleafurc  the  account  of  the  confe- 
**  craftion  of  your  church.  The  order  and  magnificence  of 
*'  the  ceremonies  cannot  fail  to  give  one  a  great  idea  of  th« 
*'  beauty  of  the  building  which  has  been  the  obje£t  of  them, 
"  and  are  fufficient  to  chara6lerife  your  good  taftej  but 
*'  that  which  I  am  perfuaded  diftinguifhes  much  more,  is 
*'  the  piety,  benefiqence,  and  zeal,  which  you  have  difplayed 
*'  throughout  tire  whole  undertaking ;  qualities,  which, 
*^  howeverneceflary  in  a  man  of  your  funi^ion,  do  not,  on 
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**  that  account,  the  lefs  merit  the  efteem  and  attention  of  all 
*'  mankind  :  it  is  to  thcfe.  Sir,  that  you  owe  the  teftimony 
*'•  which  I  am  defirous  to  give  you  of  my  regard.  I  pray 
''  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  prote6tion. 

Pot/dam^  OSioher  ^,  1748.  Frederick." 

Another  work,  which  does  not  lefs  honour  to  Monf.  Lan- 
guet,  is  the  hoafe  de  Venfans  Jefus,  The  eftablifhment  of 
this  houfe,  fo  advantageous  to  the  community,  will  beft  e- 
vince  the  piety  and  the  talents  of  our  celebrated  divine.  It 
confifts  of  two  parts.  The  firfl  is  compofed  of  about  35  poor 
ladies,  defcended  from  families  illuftrious  from  the  year  1535 
to  the  prefent  time.  The  fecond  of  more  than  four  hundred 
poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country. 

Thofe  young  ladies  whofe  anceflors  have  been  in  the 
king's  fervice  are  preferred  to  all  others.  An  education  is 
given  them  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  their  birth.  They  are 
employed  by  turns,  in  infpedting  the  bakehoufe,  the  poul- 
try-yard, the  dairies,  the  laundries,  the  gardens,  the  labo- 
ratory, the  linen  warehoufes,  the  fpinning  rooms,  and  other 
places  belonging  to  the  houfe.  By  thefe  means  they  become 
good  houfe  wifes,  and  able  to  relieve  their  poor  relations  in 
the  country.  Services  thefe,  far  more  important  than  if 
they  pailed  their  time  in  finging  and  embroidery.  Befides, 
the  neccfTity  they  are  under  to  fuccour,  by  a  thoufand  little 
kind  offices,  the  poor  women  and  girls  who  work  there,  renders 
them  rnorecondefcending,  kind  and  humble,  more  fervicea- 
ble  to  fociety,  than  if  they  had  only  converfed  with  perfons  of 
rank  and  diftinflion.  Accordingly  we  fee  here  none  of  thofe 
airs  of  preeminence  and  difdain,  which  are  met  with  in  other 
places.  When  they  leave  the  houfe,  they  carry  with  them 
to  their  relations,  linen,  cloaths,  and  money.  If  they  chufc 
to  enter  a  convent  and  lead  a  religious  life,  a  fufficient  fum 
is  allotted  to  them  for  that  purpofe. 

M.  Languet  ufed  befides  to  grant  great  fums  of  money  to 
fuch  ladies,  as  were  examples  of  oeconomy,  virtue  and  piety, 
in  thofe  religious  houfes  which  he  had  the  goodnefs  to  fuper- 
intend.  The  poor  women  and  children,  who  form  the 
fecond  part,  are  provided  with  food  every  day,  and  work  at 
the  fpinning  wheel.  They  make  a  great  quantity  of  linen 
•  and  cotton.     Different  rooms  "are  affigned  to  them.     They 

are  under  different  clafies.  In  each  room  'are  two  la- 
dies of  the  fociety  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Ville  Neuve,  of 
which  M.  Languet  was  fuperior-general.  Thefe  ladies  are 
placed  there  to  overfee  the  work,  and  to  give  fuch  inftruc- 
tions  as  they  think  proper.     They  never  leave  the  room 
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till  others  come  in  their  places.  The  women  and  the  girls 
who  find  employment  in  this  houfe,  have,  in  a  former  period 
of  their  lives,  been  licentious  and  diflblute,  and  are  generally 
reformed,  by  the  examples  of  virtue  before  their  eyes,  and  by 
the  falutary  advice  given  to  them.  They  have  the  amount  of 
their  work  paid  them  in  money  when  they  leave  the  houfe. 
They  become  induftrious  and  exemplary,  and,  by  this  efta- 
blifliment,  are  reftored  to  the  community,  and  to  religion. 
There  were  in  the  houfe  de  renfani  Jefus^  in  1 741,  more  than 
1400  women  and  girls  of  this  (brt,  and  the  vicar  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make  their  fitu- 
ation  agreeable.  Although  the  land  belonging  to  the  houfe 
meafured  only  17  arpens*,  it  has  a  large  dairy,  which  has 
given  milk  to  more  than  2000  children  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rifli,  a  managery,  poultry  of  all  forts,  a  bakehoufe  from 
whence  more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  bread  have 
beendiihibuted  every  month  to  the  poor  of  the  parifh,  fpinning 
rooms,  a  very  neat  and  well  cultivated  garden,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent laboratory,  where  all  forts  of  medicines  are  made. 

The  order  and  ceconomy  obferved  in  this  houfe  in  the  edu- 
cation, inftiu6tion,  and  employment  of  fo  many  people  were  (b 
admirable,  and  give  fo  great  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St.SuJpice, 
that  cardinal  Fleury  propofed  to  make  him  fuperintendant  gene- 
ral of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom :  but  M.  Languet  ufed  to 
anfwer  him,  with  a  fmile,  I  have  always  faid^  my  Lord^  that  it 
was  the  bounty  cf  your  highnefs  led  me  to  the  hofpital.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  eftriblifhment  was  immenfe.  He  fpent  his  revenue 
on  it,  an  inheritance  which  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  the 
baron  of  Montigni  his  brother,  and  the  eftate  of  the  abbe  de 
Barnay,  granted  him  by  the  king. 

M.  Languet  was  not  lefs  to  be  efleemed  for  his  beneficence 
and  his  zeal  i.H  aiding  the  poor  of  every  fort.  Never  man  took 
more  pains  than  he  did,  in  procuring  {everal  donations  and 
legacies  which  he  diflributed  with  admirable  prudence  and 
dil'cretion.  He  enquired  with  care,  if  the  legacies  which  were 
left  him,  were  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  poor  relations  of  the 
teftator  ;  if  he  found  that  to  be  the  cafe,  he  reftored  to  them 
not  only  the  legacy,  but  gave  themjwhen  wanting,  a  large  fum 
of  his  own.  Madam  de  Cavois,  as  illuftrious  for  the  benevo- 
lence of  her  difpofition  as  for  her  rank  in  life,  having  left  him, 
by  her  laft  will,  a  legacy  of  more  than  600,000  livres,  he  took 
only  30,000  livres  for  the  poor,  and  returned  the  remaining 
fum  to  her  relations.  It  is  faid,  from  good  authority,  that  he 
difburfed  near  a  million  of  livres  in  charities  every  year.     He 

*  An  arpen  is  a  French  meafurc  of  100  perches  fquare,  every  perch  18  feet, 
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always  cliofe  noble  families  reduced  to  poverty,  before  ^1  d** 
thers:  and,  we  have  heard  from  perfons  who  knew  him  well, 
that  there  were  fome  families  of  diftindlion  in  his  parifh,  to 
each  of  whom  he  has  diftributed  30,000  livres  per  annum. 
Always  willing;  to  ferve  mankind,  he  gave  liberally,  and  often 
before  any  application  was  made  to  him.  When  there  was  a  ge- 
neral dearth  in  the  year  1725,  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
poor,  his  houfliold  goods,  his  pidures,  and  fome  fcarce  and 
curious  pieces  of  furniture,  which  he  had  procured  with  diffi- 
culty. From  that  time  he  had  only  three  pieces  of  plate,  no 
tapeftry,  and  but  a  mean  ferge  bed.  which  madame  de  Camois 
had  lent  him,  having  fold  before,  for  the  p  ior,  all  the  prefents 
fhe  had  made  him  at  dilFerent  periods.  His  charity  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  parifh.  At  the  time  that  the  plague  raged 
at  Marfeilles,  he  fent  large  funis  into  P*rovence  to  aflift  thofe 
perfons  who  were  affli6led  with  that  difeafe.  He  interelted 
himfelf  with  great  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  arts  and  commerce, 
and  in  whatever  concerned  the  p;lory  of  the  nation.  In  times 
of  public  calamity,  as  conflagrations,  5cc.  his  prudence  and 
affiduity  have  been  much  admired.  He  underflood  well  the 
different  difpofitions  of  men.  He  knew  how  to  employ  every 
one  according  to  his  talent  or  capacity.  In  the  moft  intricate 
and  perplexed  affairs  he  decided  with  a  fagacity  and  judgment 
thatfurprifed  everyone.  M.  Languet  refufed  thebifhopric  of 
Couferans  and  thatof  Poi6tiers,  and  feveral  others  vi^hichwere 
offered  him  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  under  the  miniftry 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Fleury.  He  refigned  his 
Vicarage  to  Monf.  I'Abbe  du  Lau,  in  1748,  but  continued  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  cultom,  in  his  own  pa- 
rifh church,  and  continued  alfo  to  fupport  the  houfe  ^e  renfam 
JJefuSy  till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i  ith  day  of  0<St. 
J750,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  abbey  He  Bernay,  to 
which  place  he  went  to  make  fome  charitable  eftabjifhrncnts. 
His  piety  and  continued  application  to  works  of  beneficence^ 
did  not  hinder  him  from  being  lively  and  chearful.  He  had  a 
fine  genius,  which  fhewed  itfelf  by  the  agreeable  repartees, 
and  ienfible  remarks  he  made  in  converfation. 

LEIGHTON  (Robert)  an  emInentScotch  divine.  He 
was  miniiler  of  a  church  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  diflraded 
times  of  Cromwell's  ufurpation  j  and  exhorted  his  pariftiio- 
ners  to  live  together  in  charity,  and  not  to  trouble  them- 
fclves  with  religious,  and  political  difputes,  which  were  then 
io  unfettled.  When  the  miniffers  were  called  over  yearly 
in  the  fyaod,   it  was  commonly  afked,   whether  they  had 
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preached  to  the  times  ?  For  God's  fake,  anfuirered  Leighton, 
when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times^  fufFer  one  poor  prieft 
to  preach  about  eternity.  His  moderation  gave  offence,  and 
finding  his  labours  of  no  fervice,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  magiftrates,  he  was  called 
fooii  after  from  his  retirement  to  prefide  over  the  college  of 
Edinburgh;  where,  during  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  he  difplay- 
ed  all  the  talents  of  a  prudent^  wife,  and  learned  governor. 

Soon  after  the  redoration,  when  that  ill-judged  bufinefs, 
the  introdu<Slion  of  epifcopacv  into  Scotland,  was  refolved 
on,  Leighton  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Dunblane.  At  his 
entrance  upon  his  office,  he  gave  an  early  inftance  of  his  mo- 
deration. Sharp,  and  the  other  bifhops,  intended  to  enter 
Edinburgh  in  a  pompous  manner.  Leighton  remonftrated 
ag;ainft  it  ;  but  finding  what  he  faid  had  no  weight,  he  left 
them  at  Morpeth,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  alone. 

He  foon  faw  the  violent  turn  which  the  councils  of  the 
times  were  taking  ;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  oppofe  it. 
*'  How  can  thefe  men,  faid  Sharp,  with  his  ufual  vehemence, 
'«  expeft  moderation  from  us,  when  they  themfelves  impofed 
««  their  covenant  with  (o  much  zeal  and  tyranny  on  others?** 
"  For  that  very  reafon,  anfwered  Leighton  mildly,  let  hs 
<'  treat  them  with  gentlenefs  ;  and  (hew  them  the  difference 
*'  between  their  principles  and  ours." 

Li  his  own  diocefe  Leighton  fet  the  example  ;  where  he 
was  revered  even  by  the  rnofl:  rigid  of  the  oppofice  party* 
He  went  about  preaching  without  any  appearance  of  pomp  ; 
gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor,  and  removed  none  of  the  mi- 
nifters,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think  their  political 
principles.  But  finding  this  contributed  very  little  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  fcheme  that  was  carrying  on  ;  and 
that  his  brethren  would  not  be  induced  to  join  as  he  thought 
properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  refigned  his 
bi{hoprick,  telling  him,  that  he  would  not  have  a  hand  in 
fuch  oppreffive  meafures,  were  he  fure  to  plant  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  an  infidel  country  by  them  ;  much  lefs,whcn  they 
tended  only  to  alter  the  form  of  church  government. 

The  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  the  remonflrances 
of  this  good  bifhop,  and  partly  by  their  own  obfervations, 
refolved  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  Scotland  on  a  different 
plan  :  and  with  this  view  Leighton  was  perfuaded  to  accept 
the  archbifhoprick  of  Glafgow.  In  this  ftation  he  made 
one  effort  more,  but  found  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ftem 
the  violence  of  the  times.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
refigned  his  archbifhoprick,  and  retired  into  Suffex  5  where 
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he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  religion,  and  aSs  of  piety.  He 
died  in  the  year  1684.  He  was  a  man  of  a  moft  amiable 
difpofition  :  ftri6l  in  his  life  :  polite,  cbearful,  and  engaging 
in  his  manners  ;  of  excellent  parts,  and  profoundly  learned. 
He  has  left  him  many  fermons,  and  ufeful  tra6ts,  which  are 
in  very  great  efteem. 

Someparti-      LELAND  (John)  vvell  knov/n  by  his  writings  in  defence 

cularsof  thcof  Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  in  the 

TohnLela'ndy^^''  ^^9^'  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.     They 

of  Dublin,  took  the  earliefl  care  to  feafon  his  mind  w^ith  proper  inftruc- 

by  Ifaac      tions  ;  but  in  the  fixth  year  of  his  age,  the  fmall  pox  depri- 

'    '^'ved  him  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  and  expunged  all 

his  former  ideas.     He  continued  in  this  deplorable  ftate  near 

a  twelvemonth,  when  his  faculties  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  ; 

and  tho'  he  did  not  retain  the  leafl  traces  of  any  imprefiions 

made  on  him  before  the  diftemper,  yet  he  now  difcovered  a 

quick  apprehenfion  and  ftrong  memory. 

In  a  few  years  after  his  parents  fettled  in  Dublin,  which 
fituation  gave  him  an  eafy  introdu61:ion  to  learning,  and  the 
fciences.  When  he  was  properly  qualified  by  years  and 
Itudy,  he  was  called  to  be  paftof  to  a  congregation  of  pro- 
teftant  diflenters  in  tliat  city.  He  was  an  able  and  accept- 
able preacher  ;  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  pul- 
pit. The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  and  by  fome 
writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  hrm  to  confi- 
der  the  fubjecSl  with  the  exadeft  care,  and  the  moft  faithful 
examination.  Upon  the  moft  deliberate  enquiry,  the  truth 
and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the  excellency  and  importance 
of  Chriftianity  appearing  to  him  with  greater  luftre,  he  pub- 
lifh-fd  anfwers  to  the  feveraF  authors  who  fuccefiively  appear- 
ed in  thatcaufc.  He  was  indeed  a  mafter  in  this  controverfy, 
and  his  hiftory  of  it,  ftiled,  A  View  oj  the  Deijl'ical  Writers 
that  have  appeared  in  E^igland  in  the  laji  and  prejent  Century^ 
^£.  is  greatly-efteemed  by  all,  who  have  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion truly  at  heart. 

In  the  decline  of  life  he  publifhed  another  laborious  work, 
entitled,  The  Advantage  and  NeceJJtty  of  the  Chrijiian  Revela-' 
•  tion^  Jhewn  from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen 
Worlds  efpecialiy  zvith  refpeSf  to  the  Knoivledge  ana  Worjlnp 
of' the  one  true  God',  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty  ^  and  a  State  of  fu- 
ture Rewards  and  Punifl)ments  ;  to  which  is  prefxcd^  a  long 
4^  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^  in 
two  vol.  4to.     This  noble  and  extenfive  fubjedt,  the  feveral 

parts 
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parts  of  which  have  been  flightly  and  occafionally  handled  . 
by  other  writers,  Dr.  Leland  has  treated  at   large  with  the  * 
greateft  care,  accuracy  and    candour.     And  in   his  Fiew  of 
the  Deijiical  Writers^  his  cool   and  difpaflionate   manner   of 
treating  their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of  them,  _ 
have  contributed   more  to  deprefs   the  caufe  of  atheifm  and 
infidehty,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  difputants.     But  not 
f;nly  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  his  amiable  temper,  great 
modefty  and  exemplary  life,  recommended  his  memory  to  ge- 
neral efteem  and  affedlion. 

LEMERY  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  chymift,   was  born  Dia.portat. 
November  the  17th,  1645,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  of  which  deMonf. 
parliament  his  father  was  a  prodor,  and  of  the  reformed  re- 1'^^'°"^ 
ligion.     Nicholas  having'received  a  fuitable  education  at  the  "  * 
place  of  his  birth,  was  put  apprentice  there  to  an  apothecary, 
who  was  a  relation,  but  finding  in   a  fhort  time  that  his 
mafter  knew  little  ofchymiftry,  he  left  him  in  1666,  and 
went  to  improve  himfelf  in  that  art  at  Paris,    where  he  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Glazer,  then  demonftrator  of  chymiftry  in  the 
royal  gardens.     This  however  did  not  anfwer  his  purpofes, 
Mr.  Glazer  was  one  of  thofe  profeflbrs  who  are  full  of  ob- 
fcure  ideas,  and  was  alfo  far  from   being  communicative : 
Lemery  therefore  ftaid  with  him  only  two  months,  and  then 
leaving  him,  refolved  to  travel  through   France  in  queft  of 
fome  better  mafters. 

In  this  refolution  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  con- 
tinued three  years  with  Mr.  Vernant,  an  apothecary,  who 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  feveral  chymical  ope- 
rations, and  of  reading  lectures  alfo  to  fome  of  his  fcholars. 
Thefe  leisures  were  very  ufeful  to  him,  and  he  made  fuch 
af'vances  in  chymiftry,  that  in  a  little  time  he  drew  all  the 
profeflbrs  of  phyfic,  as  well  as  other  curious  perfons  at  Mont- 
pelier to  hear  him  ;  having  always  fome  new  difcoveries  to 
inRrudt  and  entertain  the  moft  able  among  them.  This 
raifed  his  reputation  fo  high  that  he  pra6tifed  phyfic  in  that 
univerfity  without  a  docl^or's  degree. 

In  1672,  having  made  the  tour  of  France,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn,  apothecary  to  monfieur  the  prince  ;  where  making  ufe 
of  the  laboratory  which  this  apothecary  had  in  the  Hotel  de 
Conde,  he  performed  feveral  courfes  of  chymiftry,  which 
brought  him  into  the  knowledge  and  eft;eem  of  the  prince. 
At  length  he  provided  himfelf  with  a  laboratory  of  his  ownj 

and 
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and  might  have  been  made  a  6oc\or  of  phyfic,  but  he  chofc 
to  be  an  apothecary,  by  reafon  of  his  attachment  to  chymi- 
ftry  ;  in  which  he  prefently  opened  public  iedtures,  and  had 
fo  great  an  affluence  of  fcholars,  that  he  had  fcarce  room  to 
perform  his  operations.  Chymiftry  till  this  time,  had  been 
a  fcience  in  which  there  was  little  truth,  and  that  fo  buried 
under  a  multitude  of  falfities,  as  to  be  utterly  undifcerna- 
ble. 

Mr.  Lemery  was  the  firft  that  diflipated  thefe  affeded  ob- 
fcurities,  reduced  the  fcience  to  clear  and  fimple  ideas; 
aboliftied  the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms,  and  pro- 
mifed  nothing  which  he  did  not  actually  perform ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  found  out  fome  chymical  fecrets  which  he  fold 
to  good  profit.  But  in  1681,  his  life  began  to  be  rifturbed 
t)n  account  of  his  religion,  and  he  received  orders  to  quit  his 
employ;  at  this  time  the  eledlor  of  Brandenburgh,  by  iVIr. 
Spanheim,  his  envoy  in  France,  made  him  a  propofal  to  go 
to  Berlin,  with  a  promife  of  eredbing  a  profelTorfhip  in  chymi- 
ftry for  him  there;  but  the  trouble  of  tranfporting  his  family 
to  fuch  adiftance,  added  to  the  hopes  of  fome  diftindtion  that 
would  be  obtained  in  his  favour,  hindred  him  from  accepting 
that  offer,  and  he  was  indulged  to  read  fomecourfes  after  the 
time  limited  by  the  order  was  expired  ;  but  at  length  this 
not  being  fuifered,  he  crofled  the  fea  to  England  in  1683, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  king  Charles  the  Second,  vi^ho 
gave  him  great  encouragement.  Yet  as  the  face  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  there  appeared  not  more  promifmg  of  quiet  then  in 
France,  he  refolved  to  return  thither,  tho'  without  being 
able  to  determine  what  courfe  he  fhould  then  take. 

In  thefe  difficulties,  imagining  that  the  qiKili^  of  a  doctor 
of  phyfic  might  procure  him  fome  tranquillity,  he  took  that 
degree  at  Caen  about  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  repairing  to 
Paris,  had  a  great  deal  of  bufmcfs  for  a  while,  but  did  not 
find  that  tranquillity  he  defired  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  flate 
of  the  reformed  religion  grew  daily  worfe  ;  and  at  laft  tjie 
edi<3:  of  Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685,  ^^  ^^as  forbid  to 
pradlice  his  profefTion,  as  well  as  other  proteftants.  How- 
ever, he  read  two  courfes  of  chymiflry  afterwards,  under 
fome  powerful  prote<Slions  ;  one  courfe  being  for  the  two 
young  brothers  of  the  marquis  de  Segnelar,  fccretary  of 
itatc,  and  the  other  for  my  lord  Salilhury  ;  at  length  he  funk 
under  the  perfecution,  and  entered  into  the  Romifh  church, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686.  This  change  procured 
him  a  full  right  to  pradice  phyfick,   but  he  was  obliged  to 

have 
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have  the  king's  letters  for  holding  his  courfe  of  chymiftry, 
and  for  the  fale  of  his  medicines,  as  he  was  not  now  an  apo* 
thecary ;  however,  thefe  letters  was  eafily  obtained,  and  what 
with  his  pupils,  his  patients,  and  the  I'ale  of  his  chyraical 
fecrets,  he  made  confiderable  gains. 

Upon  the  revival  ofthe  royal  academy  of  fciences,  in  1699, 
he  was  made  afibciatc  chymift,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
became  a  penfionary.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Bourdelin,  in 
1707,  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  had  fome 
attack  of  an  apoplexy,  which  were  fucceeded  by  fome  de-r 
gree  of  an  hemiplegia  ;  but  not  fo  fevere  as  to  hinder  him 
from  going  abroad,  (o  that  he  attended  the  academy  for  a 
confiderable  time,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  difcontinue 
his  attendance  ;  and  being  confined  to  his  houfe,  he  refigned 
his  penfionary's  place.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  laft  ftroke 
ofthe  apoplexy  in  1715,  which  after  feven  days,  put  a  pe- 
piod  to  his  life,  on  the  19th  of  June  that  year,  at  the  age  of 
feventy. 

We  have  the  following  books  publifhed  by  him. 

1 .  J  Courfe  of  Chymijiry, 

2.  J^n  univejfal  Pharmacopceia, 

3.  An  univerfalTreatife  of  Drugs, 

4.  J  Treatife  of  Antimony  ;  containing  the  Chymical  Analyfii 
$f  that  Mineral, 

LHUYD,  orLHOYD  (Humphrey)  a  learned  antlqua-wood'« 
rian,  was  the  fon  of  Robert  Lhuyd  of  Denbigh.     He  was  Athena?, 
educated  at  Oxford,   but  in  what  houfe  he  applied  himfelf  ^°^*  '* 
to  academical  ftudies  doth  not  appear,  till  the  year  1547* 
when   he  is  found  a  graduate  in  Brazen-nofe  College.     He 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  retiring  afterwards 
to  his  native  place,  he  lived  moftly  within  the  walls  of  Den- 
bigh   caftle,    pradlifed   as    a  phyfician ;  fometimes  diverted 
himfeU  with   m^ic,  and  was  efteemed  a  well  bred  gentle- 
man.    He  died   about  the  year  1570,    and  was  buried   in 
the  church  of  Whitchurch,  near  Denbigh  ;  where  a  monu- 
ment of  alabafter  was  foon  after  eredled  to  his  memory.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence,  an  excellent  rhetorician,  aBritannia^ 
found  philofopher  ;  and  in  Mr.  Camden's  judgment,  one  of  C,  i. 
the  beft  antiquaries  of  his  time. 

His  writings  are, 

I.  An  Almanack  and  Kahnder  ;  containing  the  Day^  Hour^ 
and  Minute  of  the  Chatige  of  the  Moon  for  ever-,  ^c,  ^vo, 

a.  ComTTuntarii^li    Britannicts     Defcriptionis  fragmentum, 

ColoTlm 
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Colon*  Jgrip.  1572.  Of  which  a  new  edition  was  publiflied 
by  the  Jearned  Mr.  Mofes  Williams,  Lond.  1731,  410.  And 
it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Tho.  Twyne,  who  entitled 
it.  The  Breviary  of  Britain,  Lond.  1573.  8vo. 

3.  De  Mona  Druidum  infula^  Antiquitati  fua  Rejlituta, 
In  a  letter  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  April  5,  1568. 

4.  De  Armamentaria  Romano. 

Thefe  two  laft  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Hijiorite  Bri- 
tannica  defenfio',  written  by  Sir  John  Price,  Lond.  1573, 
4to. 

5.  Chronicon  Wallia^  a  Rege  Cadwalladero^  ^Ji^^  od  Ann, 
Dom,  1294,  MS.  in  the  cottonian  library. 

6.  The  Hifiory  of  Cambria^  now  called  IVales^  from  Cara- 
doc  of  Lancarvan,  the  Regijlers  of  Conway  and  Stratfiur  \ 
with  a  Continuation^  chiefly  exira£fed  from  Mat.  Parisy  Nic, 
Tlrivet^  ^c.  But  he  died  before  it  was  quite  finiihed. 
However,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  having 
procured  a  copy  of  it,  employed  Dr.  David  Powel  to  fit  it 
for  the  prefs,  who  publifhed  it  under  this  title.  The  H'.Jlorie 
of  Cambria^  now  called  Wales  ;  a  part  of  the  moft  famous 
yland  of  Britaine  ;  written  in  the  Brytifli  langua2;e  above  two 
hundred  years  paft  :  tranflated  into  Englifli  by  H.  Lhoyd, 
gent,  corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  out  of  records  and 
beft  approved  authors,  by  David  Powel,  D.  D.  Lond.  1584. 
4to. 

Our  author  tranflated  alfo,  7.  The  Treafure  of  Health  ; 
containing  many  profitable  Medicines ^  written  by  Peter  Hifpa" 
nus.  To  which  were  added,  The  Caufes  and  Signs  of  every  Dif 
cafe^  with  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,  Lond,  1 5  85. 

Cibbtr's  LILLO  (George)  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  was  by 

lives.  profeffion  a  jeweller.     He  was  born  near  Moorgate  in  Lon- 

don, 1693,  in  which  neighbourhood  he  purfued  his  bufmefs 
many  years  with  the  faireft  reputation.  It  is  faid,  he  was 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  diflTenters.  He  was  flrongly 
attached  to  the  mufes  ;  but  hiscompofitions  all  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue,  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  purfuance  of  this  aim  Mr.  Lillo  was  happy  in  the 
choice  of  his  fubjeds  ;  and  tho*  he  does  not  introduce  kings 
and  heroes  on  the  ftage,  nor  defcrlbe  the  fall  of  empires, 
yet  by  exhibiting  tragic  fcenes,  in  common  anddomeftic  life, 
and  defcribing  the  ruin  of  private  families  by  avarice,  luft, 
&c,  he  has  the  art  to  raife  the  paflions  to  an  equal  height, 
and  to  exa6t  a  like  tribute  of  tears  from  an  audience.     lyir. 

Gibber 
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Cibber  relates,  that  when  his  George  Barnwell  came  upon 
the  ftage,  many  of  the  criticks  attended  the  firft  reprefen- 
tation  of  it  with  the  moft  unfavourable  impreffions.  The 
ftory  of  it  was  founded  on  a  well  known  old  ballad.  They 
brought  the  ballad  with  them  to  the  play,  intending  to 
make  their  pleafant  remarks,  and  ludicrous  comparifons  be- 
tween the  ancient  ditty  and  the  modern  drama.  But  the 
merit  of  the  play  foon  got  the  better  of  this  contempt,  and 
prefented  them  with  fcenes  written  fo  truly  to  the  heart,  that 
they  were  drawn  in  to  drop  their  ballads  and  pull  out  their 
handkerchiefs. 

He  wrote  befides  this,  four  other  tragedies,  amongft  all  of 
which  the  author  of  the  companion  to  the  playhoufe,  gives 
the  preference  to  that  entitled.  The  Fatal Curiofiiy,  He  died  in 
the  year  1739,  leaving  behind  the  charader  of  a  man  of  ftri6t 
morals,  great  good-nature,  a  found  underftanding,  and  an 
uncommon  fhare  of  modefty,  which  added  a  double  luftre 
to  all  his  other  perfedions. 

LONGINUS  (DioNYSius)  a  Grecian,  and  probably  anprefaceto 
Athenian,  tho'  feme  authors  fancy  him  a  Syrian.     His  fa-  Smith's 
ther's  name  is  entirely  unknown,  but  by  his  mother  Fronto- ^'.^/J^^^'.^" 
nis  he  was   allied  to  the  celebrated  Plutarch,     We  are  alfo 
at  a  lofs  for  the  employment  of  his  parents,   their  ftation  in 
life,   and  the   beginning  of  his  education;  but  we  are  in- 
formed from  a  fragment  of  his,  that  his  youth  was  fpent  in 
travelling  with  them,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  m^ 
creafe  his   knowledge,   and  improve   his  mind.     Wherever 
men  of  learning  were  to  be  found,  he  was  prefent,  and  loft; 
no  opportunity   of  forming  a  familiarity  and  intimacy  with 
Ammonius  and  Origen,  philofophers  of  no  fmall  reputation 
in  that  age,  were  two  of  thofe  whom  he  vifited,   and  heard 
with  the  greateft  attention. 

The  travels  of  Longinus  ended  with  his  arrival  at  Athens, 
where  he  fixed  his  refidence.  Here  he  purfued  the  ftudies  of 
humanity  and  philofophy  with  the  greateft  application.  Here 
he  puhliflied  his  Treat'ije  on  the  Sublime^  which  raifed  his  re- 
putation to  fuch  a  height,  as  no  critic  either  before  or  fince 
could  ever  reach.  His  contemporaries  there  had  fo  great  an 
opinion  cf  his  judgment  and  tafte,  that  they  appointed  him 
fovereign  judge  of  all  authors,  and  every  thing  v^'as  received 
or  rejected  by  the  public  according  to  the  deciiion  of  Longi- 
nus. 

His 
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His  ftay  at  Athens  feems  to  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and  whilft  he  taught  here,  he  had  amongft  others,  the 
famous  Porphyry  for  his  pupil.  1  he  fyftem  of  philofophy 
which  he  went  upon,  was  the  academic  j  for  whofe  founder 
PlatOy  he  had  fo  great  a  veneration,  that  he  celebrated  the 
anniverfary  of  his  birth  with  the  higheft  folemnity.  But  it 
was  his  fortune  to  be  drawn  from  the  contemplative  (hades 
of  Athens,  to  mix  in  more  a6live  fcenes,  to  train  up  young 
princes  to  virtue  and  glory,  to  guide  the  bufy  and  ambitious 
paffions  of  the  great  to  noble  ends,  to  ftruggle  for,  and  at  laft  to 
die  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Zenobia,  queen  of  the  £aft,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  fons. 
He  quickly  gained  an  uncommon  fhare  in  her  efteem  j  and  in 
his  converfation  (he  fpent  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life, 
modelling  her  fentiments  by  his  inftru6tions,  and  fleering 
herfelf  by  his  counfels  in  the  whole  feries  of  her  con- 
dua. 

Zenobia  was  at  war  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  de- 
feated by  him  near  Antioch,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
her  fortified  capital.  Palmyra.  The  emperor  fent  her  a 
written  fummons  to  furrender,  to  which  fhe  returned  an 
anfwer  drawn  up  by  Longinus,  which  raifed  his  highefl  in- 
ilignation.  The  emperor, exerted  every  effort,  and  the  Pal- 
my rians  were  at  length  obliged  to  open  their  gates  and  re- 
ceive the  conqueror.  The  queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured 
to  fly  into  Perfia,  but  were  overtaken  and  made  prifoners  as 
they  were  crofiing  the  Euphrates.  When  the  captive  queen 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  her  fpirlts  funk;  fhe  laid 
the  blame  of  her  conduft  on  her  counfellors,  and  fixed  the 
odium  of  the  affronting  letter  on  its  true  author.  This  was 
no  fooner  heard,  than  Aurelian,  who  was  heroe  enough  to 
conquer,  but  not  to  forgive,  poured  all  his  vengeance  on 
the  head  of  Longinus.  He  was  carried  away  to  immediate 
execution,  amidfl  the  generous  condolence  of  thofe,  who 
knew  his  merit.  He  pitied  Zenobia,  and  comforted  his 
friends.  He  looked  upon  death  as  a  blefling,  fmce  it  refcu- 
ed  his  body  from  flavery,  and  gave  his  foul  the  mofl  dell' 
rable  freedom.  "  This  world  (faid  he,  with  his  expiring 
*'  breath)  is  nothing  but  a  prifon  ;  happy  therefore  he,  who 
"  gets  fooneft  out  of  it,  and  gains  his  liberty." 

The  writings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  fome  on  philofo- 
phica),  but  the  greateft  part  on  critical  fubjeils.  Dr.  Pearce 
hascoUeded  the  titles  gf  twenty-five  treatifes,  none  of  which, 

except 
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except  that  on  the  Suhl'nne^  have  efcaped  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  tin>e,  and  the  barbarians.  On  this  mutilated  and 
imperfect  piece  has  the  fame  of  Longinus  been  ereded. 
The  learned  and  judicious  have  bellowed  extraordinary  com- 
mendation upon  it.  I'he  golden  treatife  is  its  general  title. 
The  following  lines  of  Mr.  Pope  give  a  beautiful  and  juft 
chara<5ter  of  it. 

Thee,  great  Longinus  !  all  the  nine  infpire,  Effayoncri- 

And  filftheir  critic  with  a  poet's  fire;  tkiftn. 

An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  truft. 
With  warmth  gives  fentence,  and  is  always  juft  j 
Whofe  own  example  ftrengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himfelf  the  great  fublime  he  draws. 

LOWTH  (William)  was  the  fon  of  William  Lowth, 
apothecary  and  citizen  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  September  nth,  1661.  His 
grandfather  Mr.  Simon  Lowth,  re£lor  of  Tylehurft  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  took  great  care  of  his  education,  and  initi- 
ated him  very  early  in  letters.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to 
merchant  taylor's  fchoo),  where  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs 
in  learning,  that  he  was  elected  from  thence  into  St.  John's 
College,  in  Oxford,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Here  he  regularly  took  the  degrees  of  mafter  of  arts,  and 
batchelor  in  divinity.  His  eminent  worth  and  learning  re- 
commended him  to  Dr.  Mew,  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter,  and  the  redory  of 
Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Petersfield,  Hants. 

His  ftudies  were  ftri^lly  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  province,  and  were  iblely  applied  to  the  peculiar  duties 
of  his  fundion  ;  yet  that  he  might  acquit  himfelf  the  better,  ^ 
he  acquired  an  uncommon  fhare  of  critical  learning.  There 
is  fcarce  any  ancient  author,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  pro- 
fane or  ecclefiaflical,  efpecially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had 
read  with  a  critical  accuracy ;  conftantly  accompanying  his 
reading  with  critical  and  philological  remarks.  Ofhiscol- 
ledtions  in  this  way,  he  was  upon  all  occafions  very  commu- 
nicative. Hence  the  notes  on  ClememAlexandrinus^  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Potter's  edition  of  that  father.  Hence 
the  like  remarks  on  Jofephus^  communicated  to  Dr.  Hud- 
fon  for  his  edition,  and  acknowledged  in  the  preface.  As 
alfo  ihofe  larger  and  more  numerous  annotations  on  the  Ec- 
clefiajiical  Hi/ioriansy  inferred   in  Mr.  Reading's  edition  of 

them 
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them  at  Cambridge.      The  author  of  Bibllotheca  Biblica  was 
indebted  to  him  for  the  fame  kind  of  affiftance. 

The  learned  Dr.  Chandler,  late  biftiop  of  Durham,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  his  defence  of  Chriftianity  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Teftament,  againft  the  difcourfe  of  the 
Q rounds  and  Reajom  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion^  and  in  his  vin- 
dication of  the  Defence^  in  anfwer  to  the  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  confidered^  held  a  conftant  correfpondence  with 
him,  and  confulted  him  upon  many  difficulties  that  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  that  work. 

■  The  moft  valuable  part  of  his  character  was  that  which 
Jeaft  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  the  private  and  re- 
tired part,  that  of  the  good  chriftian,  and  the  ufeful  parifli 
prieft.  His  piety,  his  diligence,  his  hofpitality  and  benefi- 
cence rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary,  and  greatly  en^ 
forced  his  public  exhortations.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  Efq;  of  Blandford,  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters  and  two  fons,  one  of  whom  is  the  learned 
Dr.  Robert  Lowth,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the 
prefent  age. 

He  died  May  the  lyth,  1732,  and  was  buried  by  his  own 
orders  in  the  church  yard  at  Buriton. 

He  publjfhed,  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and 
Jnfpiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Te/iament,  iimo.  Oxon* 
1692. 

And  a  fecond  Edition^  with  Amendments^  and  a  new  Pre- 
face ;  tvherein  the  A7ttiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ajjerted  and 
vindicated  from  fome  late  ObjeSf  ions.   Lond.  i6()(^. 

DireSiionsfor  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
together  withfome  Obfer-vations  for  confirming  their  divine  Au- 
jhority^  and  illujlrating  the  Difficulties   thereof  Lond,  1 708. 
1 2mo.  andfeveral  editions ftnce. 

Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  IVinche" 

Jier^   at  the  Affiles  in  the  Tear  ij  14^  entituled^  Religion  the 

dijlinguifhing  CharaSier  of  Human  Nature.^  on  fob  xxviii.  28, 

and,  TheWifdom  of  acknowledging  divine  Revelation^  on  Matt* 

xi.  IQ. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  If aiah^  ^to,  Lond.  1 7 14. 

On  feremiah^  17 18. 

On  Ezekiel^   ^I'^Z' 

On  Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets,   1726. 

Thefe  were  afterwards  republifhed  together,  with  addi- 
tions, in  one  vol.  folio,  as  a  continuation  of-  Bp,  Patrick's 
'  com- 
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icommentary  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Teftamen>,  in 
which  form  it  has  had  feveral  editions. 

The  Charo^ers  of  an  Apojlolical  Church  fulfilled  in  the 
Church  of  England^  and  our  Obligations  to  continue  in  the 
Communion  of  it. 

A  Sermon  preacUd  in  the  Omrch  of  Pet^rsfield^  ia  the  County 
of  Southampton,  1722,  London,  two  Editions. 

This  drew  him  unwillingly  into  fome  controverfy  with  _. 
John  Norman  of  Portfmouth,  but  he  foon  dropt  it,  finding  ^^^'  *^ 
him  an  unfair  adverfary,  confidering  that  it  had  already  been 
managed  by  fome  of  our  greateft  divines  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  ftrength  of  reafon  and  calmneis  of  temper  can 
give  to  any  caufe,  but  with  little  fuccefs ;  and  that  he 
might  have  leifure  to  profecute  his  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phet'S, 

LUDOLPH  (Henry  William)  was  a  native  of  Ef-^jy^g^j 
•furt,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Thuringia  in  Germany,  charadleM 
and  was  born   in  the  year   1655.     He  was  fon  to  George  °'^^^^. '"oft 
Henry  Ludolph,  one  of  the  counfellors  of  that  city,  >and  was '  "f^n^g^j, 
nephew  to  the  farnous  Job  Ludolph:;  who  had  fome  fharetiih  andfo- 
in  the  care  of  his  education,  and  the  regulation  of  his  fludies.J?'S".»  ^^» 
He  thus  became  qualified  for  the  poft  which  he  afterwards yg^r'^^i* 
enjoyed,  of  being  fecretrary   to   Mr.  Lenthe,   envoy  fromSvo.  Loai 
Chriftian  V.  king  of  Denmark,   to  the  court  of  Great  Bri- 
€ian. 

This  gentleman,  for  his  falthfulnefs  and  ability,  recom- 
mended him  afterwards  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and 
in  the  year  1 6^6,  he  became  his  fecretary.  This  honoura- 
h\Q  office  he  enjoyed  for  fome  years,  'till  he  was  feized  with 
a  violent  diftemper,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him  for  it. 
On  this  account  he  was  difcharged,  with  the  allowance  of  a 
handfome  penfion.  After  he  had  thoroughly  recovered  from 
his  illnefs,  he  took  a  refolulion  to  vifit  fome  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  but  he  did  not  make  the  common  tour,  as  his  defiga 
was  to  fee  thofe  places,  and  underftand  thofe  languages  that 
were  uncommon.  Mufcovy  at  that  time  was  hardly  known 
to  travellers,  he  therefore  determined  to  vifit  it,  and  as  he 
had  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruffian  language  before  he  left 
England,  he  eafily  became  acquainted  with  the  principal 
men  of  that  northern  country.  He  met  with  fome  Jews 
here,  with  whom  he  frequently  converfed,  and  he  was  fo 
great  a  mafter  of  the  Hebrew  tonpue,  that  he  could  talk  with 
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them  in  that  language ;  and  he  gave  fuch  uncommon  proofs 
of  his  knowledge,  that  the  Mufcovite  priefts  took  him  for  a 
conjuror. 

Mr.  Ludolph  under  flood  mufic,  and  could  play  very  vi^ell 
on  many  forts  of  inftruments.  He  had  the  honour  to  play 
before  the  Czar  at  Mofcow,  and  the  Mufcovites  were  then 
fuch  great  ftrangers  to  mufic,  that  he  exprefTcd  the  moft  v/on- 
derful  furprize,  as  weU  as  the  moft  exquifite  delight  at  it.  This 
prince  by  his  travels  afterwards  into  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
rendered  himfelf  very  knowing  and  accomplifhed  in  many 
arts,  of  which  he  and  his  country  were  before  extremely  ig- 
norant. Mr.  Ludolph  returned  to  London  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1694,  when  he  was  cut  for  the  ftone.  As  foon  as 
the  'ftate  of  his  health  would  permit,  In  return  for  the  civi- 
lities he  had  received  in  Mufcovy,  he  fet  himfelf  to  work, 
to  write  a  grammar  of  their  language  by  it  to  teach  the  na- 
tives their  own  tongue  in  a  regular  form.  This  book  was 
printed  by  the  univcrfity  prefs  at  Oxford,  and  was  publiflied 
1696.  This  elTay,  as  he  fays  in  his  preface,  he  hoped 
might  be  of  ufe  to  traders  and  travellers,  as  it  was  an  intro- 
dudion  to  the  knowledge  of  a  language,  which  was  fpoke 
through  a  vaft  trad  of  country,  from  Archangel  as  far  as 
Aftracan,  and  from  Ingermania  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
China. 

Mr.  Ludolph  did  not  end  his  travels  with  feeing  Mufcovy 
and  the  adjacent  countries.     He  had  a  great  defire  to  go  into 
the  Eaft,  and  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  ftate  of  the  Chriftian 
church  in  the  Levant.     He  began  this  journey  in   A4arch 
1698,  and  in  November  following  arrived  at  Smyrna.  From 
■  hence  he  travelled  to  Jaffa,  from  Jaffa  to  Jerufalem,  and 
from  Jerufalem  to  Cairo,  and  made  all  ufeful  obfervations 
relating  to  the  produdions  of  nature  and  art,  to  the  govern- 
'  ment  and  religion  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffed. 
The  converfation  he  bad  with  the  commander  of  a  Turkifli 
ihip  in  his  paflage  to  Alexandria  is  not  the  leaft  remarkable 
-  thing  in  his  travels.     While  ha  was  on  board,  he  was  read- 
ing our  Saviour's  fermon  on  the  mount  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  in  Arabic,  which  was  printed  in  that  language   at  the 
charge  of  that  great  and  good  philofopher  Mr.  Boyle.     The 
captain  having  liftened    fome  time,  afked  what  book  that 
was  ;  to  which  Mr.  Ludolph  anfwering,  that  it  was  the  fy- 
flem  of  the  chriftian  religion:  he  replied,  that  it  could  not 
poflibly  be^  fince  they  pradifed  quite  the  contrary.     To  this 
Mr,  Ludolph  rejoined,  that  he  was  miftaken^  and  that  he 

did 
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<!'id  not  wonder  at  it,  as  theTuiks  had  little  opportunity  of 
converfing  with  any  other  than  Tailors  and  merchants,  few  of     ' 
whom  they  reckoned  to  be  good  Chriftians,  &c.     The  Turk 
feemed  to   be  very  well  fatisfied,  and  from  thenee  "was  ex- 
tremely kind  to  him. 

The  deplorable  ftate  of  Chriftianity  In  the  countries  thro' 
which  he  traveled.  Undoubtedly  rnoved  him  to  attempt, 
after  his  return,  the  impreflion  of  the  New  Teftament  in 
vulgar  Greek,  and  to  make  a  charitable  prefent  of  it  to  the 
Greek  church.  He  providentially  came  by  the  original, 
which  had  been  printed  divers  years  before  in  two  vol.  in 
Holland.  Being  one  day  on  a  vifit  to  the  bifliop  of  Worce- 
fter,  his  lordfliip  informed  him,  that  an  ordinary  man, 
drefled  like  a  feaman,  came  to  his  door,  defired  to  fpeak 
with  him,  produced  thofe  volumes,  and  offered  them  to 
fale  ;  and  that  after  he  had  given  fome  plaufible  account  how 
he  came  by  them,  he  had  purchafed  them.  Thefe  two  vo- 
lumes were  by  the  induftry  of  Mr.  Ludolph,  and  the  gene^ 
rous  contributions  of  the  bifliop  and  their  friends,  printed  in 
one  vol.  in  i2mo.  in  London  j  and  were  afterwards  diftri- 
buted  among  the  Greeks  by  Mr.  Ludolph,  by  means  of  his 
friendfhip  and  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  beft  dlfpo* 
fed  men  among  them. 

He  would  often  exprefs  his  wifhes,  that  the  proteftant 
powers  in  Europe  would  fettle  a  fort  of  college  at  Jerufalem, 
and  in  fome  degree  imitate  the  great  zeal  of  the  papifts, 
who  fpare  neither  coft  nor  pains  to  propagate  their  religion 
everywhere.  He  wiflied  alfo  that  fuch  men  as  weredefigned 
to  live  in  that  college  might  be  acquainted  with  the  vulgar 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkifti  languages,  and  might  by  uni- 
verfal  love  and  charity  be  qualified  to  propagate  genuine 
chriftianity:  for  many,  fays  he,  propagate  their  own  par- 
ticular fyftems,  and  take  this  t©  be  the  gofpel  o.f  Chrift, 

In  the  year  1709,  when  a  vaft  number  of  Palatines  came 
overinto  England,  Mr.  Ludolph  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  by  her  majefty  to  manage  the  charities  of  her 
fubje£ls  to  thefe  unhappy  ftrangers,  and  to  find  out  ways 
to  employ  them  to  the  beft  advantage.  He  died  on  the 
25th  day  of  January  following,  in  the  55th  year  of  his 
age.  ^ 

His  works,  befides  the  Mufcovite  grammar  already  menti- 
oned, are, 

I.  Mentations  upon  Retirement  from  the  World, 
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2.  Alfo  upon  divers  Suhje^s  tending  to  promote  the  tfiUOard 
Life  of  Faith,  &c, 

3.  Confiderations  on   the  Interejl  of  the   Church  Univer- 

4.  A  Propofal  for  promoting  the  Caufe  of  Religion  in  tht 
Churches  of  the  Levant, 

5.  Refedfions  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Chrijiian 
Church, 

6.  A  Homily  of  Macarius^  done  out  of  Greek. 

Some  of  thefe  were  printed  fingly,  and  all  of  them  toge- 
ther in  London  17 12;  as  alfo  his  funeral  fermon,  by  Mr. 
Boehm,  chaplain  to  the  late  prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Cibber's  LYDGATE  (John)  an  Auguftin  monk  of  St.  Edmund^s 

lives,  &e.  Bury,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlth.  He  was  a 
difciple  and  admirer  of  Chaucer,  and  according  to  fome 
critics,  excelled  his  mafter  in  the  art  of  verfification.  After 
having  fpent  fome  time  in  our  Englifh  univerfitles,  he  tra- 
..yelled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  improved  himfelf  in 
the  languages  and  the  polite  arts.  After  his  return  he  became 
tutor  to  many  noblemens  fons,  and  for  his  excellent  endow- 
ments was  held  in  great  efteem.  He  died  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age  Ann.  1440,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  convent  at 
Bury. 

Pitfeus  fays,  he  was  not  only  an  elegant  poet,  and  an  elo- 
quent rhetorician,  but  alfo  an  expert  mathematician,  an 
acutephliofopher,  and  no  mean  divine  ;  that  he  wrote  partly 
in  profe  and  partly  in  verfe  many  exquifite  and  learned  books, 
amongft  which  are  Eclogues^  Odes  ^nd  Satires,  His  verfes 
were  fo  very  fmooth,  that  it  was  faid  of  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, that  his  wit  was  framed  and  fafliioned  by  the  mufes 
■themfelves.  But  whoever  perufes  his  works  at  prefent  with 
any  degree  of  tafte,  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  his  contem- 
poraries have  been  very  partial  to  him.  We  (hall  quote  a 
few  lines  from  the  conclufion  of  his  Fall  of  Princes,  which 
give  us  at  once  an  account  of  his  learning,  and  a  fpecimen  of 
'his  poetry. 

Out  of  the  French  I  drough  it  of  entent, 

Not  word  by  word,  but  follow^ngin  fubftance 
And  from  Pans  to  England  it  fent, 

Only  of  purpofe  you  to  do  pleafance. 
Have  meexcufed  !  my  name  is  John  Lidgate, 
Rude  of  language,  I  was  not  born  in  France 

Her 
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!Her  curious  mitres  in  Englifli  to  tranflate  ! 
.   Of  other  tono;ue  I  have  no  fuffifancc. 


MAGLIABECHI  (Antony)   was  born   at  Florence  cfNiceron't 
O^,  28th,  1 633.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  feven  years  memoirs, 
old.* His  mother  at  firil  had  him  taught  grammar,  but  chang- **"""*• 
ing  her  mind,  put  him  apprentice  toone  of  thebeft  goldfmiths 
in  Florence,  having  iirft  given  him  fomeknowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the   art  of  drawing.     When  he  was  about  fix- 
teen  years  of  age,  his  paflion  for  learning  began  to  fhew  it- 
felf.    He  laid  out  the  little  money  he  had  in  buying  books, 
which  he  concealed  with  great  care ;  and  when  he  was  un- 
obferved  at  night,   he  facrificed   a  great  part  of  his  flecp  to 
reading.     His  mother's  authority  was  a  great  check  to  his 
laudable  inclination  ;  but   her  death   having  left  him  at  li- 
berty to  purfue  it,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to   learning. 
He  had  the  happinefs  of  being  acquainted  with  Michael  Er- 
mini,  librarian  to  the  cardinal  de  Medicis.     With  the  alfift- 
ance  of  this   excellent  mafter,  he  fet  to  work,  in  order  to 
pcrfc£l  himfelf  in  the  Latin  tongue,  to  tranflate  and  to  extra£l 
from   the  beft  authors  ;  and  he  had  furprizing  fuccefs   in  a 
little  time.     He  made  altogether  as  quick  a  progrefs  in  the 
Hebrew  language. 

His    name    foon    became   famous    among   the   learned. 
Lambecius,   in   the  year    1665,  makes  honourable  mention 
of  him  in  his  commentaries.     Many  applied  to  him  as   an 
oracle ;  and  he   anfwered   every  queftion  with  fuch  folidity 
and  precifion,  as  if  he  had  never  fludied  any  other  fubje<Sl^, 
citing  the  authors  that  had   treated   of  it,  the  different  edi- 
tions of  their  works,  the  chapters,   and  even  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  it.     A  prodigious  memory  was  his  diflinguiftiing 
talent.     He  read  every  book  that  came  into    his  hands,  and 
retained  not  only  the  fenfe  of  what  he  read,   but  often  all 
the  words,  and  the  very  manner  of  fpelling,  if  fingular.     As 
an  inftance  of  this,  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  parallel  between  him 
and  Robert  Hill,  tells  the  following  flory  of  him,  which  in- pJrrUci'&c 
deed  feems  hardly  credible.     A  gentleman,  to  make  tryal  of 
the  force  of  his  memory,    lent  him  a  manufcript  he  was 
going  to  print.     Sometime  after  it  was  returned,  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  him  with  a  melancholy  face,  and  pretended 
it  was   loft.     Magliabechi  being  requefled  to  recollect  what 
he  remembered  of  it,  wrote  the  whole,  without  miffing  a 
word,  or  varying  the  fpelling. 

B  R3  He 
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tie  generally  kept  himfelf  fbut  up  the  whole  day,  stnd 
only  opened  his  doors  in  the  evening  to  men  of  letters  wha 
came  to  fee  him  and  converfe  wfth  him.  His  attention 
was  entirely  abforbcd  by  his  books  and  ftudies  ;  and  he 
often  forgot  the  moft  urgent  wants  of  human  nature.  Cof-^ 
mo  III.  grand  duke  of  Florence  made  him  his  librarian;  but 
this  employment  did  not  at  all  change  his  manner  of  life  ; 
the  philofopher  flill  continued  negligent  in  his  drefs,  and 
fimple  in  his  manners.  An  old  cloak  ferved  hrm  for  a 
morning  gown  in  the  day,  and  for  bed  cloaths  at  night. 
He  had  one  ftraw  chair  for  his  table,  and  another  for  his 
bed;  in  which  he  generally  continued  fixed  amongft  his 
books  till  he  was  overpowered  by  flcep.  The  duke  provided 
a  commodious  apartment  for  him  in  his  palace ;  which 
Magliabechi  was  with  much  difficulty  perfuaded  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of;  and  which  he  quitted  in  four  months,  returning 
again  to  his  houfe  with  various  pretences,  againft  all  the  re-^ 
monflrances  of  his  friends. 

He  is  chara£^erifed  by  an  extraordinary  modeffy,  by  a  ftn- 
cere  and  beneficent  difpofition,  which  his  friends  often  ex-^^ 
perienced  in  their  wants*     He  was  a  great  patron  of  men  oCA 
learning,  and  had  the  higheft  pleafure  in  afliflrng  them  with*, 
his  advice  and  information^  in  furnifliing  them  with  all  ne-*i| 
ceiFary  books  and  manufcripts.     Carina!  AWis  ufed  to  calV 
him  his  Mecesnas^  and  writing  to  him  one   day,  he  told  him : 
he  thought  himfelf  more  obliged  to  him  for  his  direction   \\\f\ 
his  ftudies,   than  to  the  pope  for  raifing  him  to  the  purple. 
He  had  the  utmoft  averficn  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  con- 
flraint.     The  grand  duke  knew  his  difpofition,  and  therefore^ 
always  difpenfed  with  his  perfonal   attendance   upon   him  j 
and  when  he  had  any  orders  to  give   him,   fent   him  them 
in  writing.     The  pope  and  the  emperor  would  gladly  have 
drawn  him  into  their  fervice,    but  he  conftantly  refufed  their  \ 
moft  honourable  and  advantageous  offers. 

As  he  led  a  moft  fedentary  life,  and  yet  arrived  to  a  ma- 
ture old  age  (for  he. died  in  his  Sift  year;  it  may  be  curious 
cfjough  to  fubjoin  an  account  of  the  regimen  he  obferved, 
which  is  given  us  by  Mar7ni^  who  compofed  his  elogium.  He 
always  kept  his  head  warmly  covered,  he  took  at  certairi 
times  treack,  which  he  efteemed  an  excellent  prefervative 
againft  noxious  vapours.  He  loved  ftrong  wine,  but  drank 
it  foberly,  and  in  imall  quantities.  He  lived  upon  the  plaineft 
and  moil  ordinary  food.     He  took  tobacco,  to  which  he  was 
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a.  flavc,   to  excefs ;  but  was  abfolute  mafter  of  himfelf  in 
every  other  article. 

He  died  in  the  midft  of  the  public  applaufe,  after  enjoying 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fuch  an  affluence,  as 
very  few  perfons  have  ever  procured  by  their  knowledge  or 
learning.  By  his  will  he  left  a  very  fine  library,  colIe(5leci- 
by  himfelf,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  with  a  fund  to  main- 
tain it ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  fund  to  the  poor.  It  had 
been  ufual  for  every  author  and  printer  to  make  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  copy  of  every  thing  they  publiflied. 

Though  he  never  compofed  any  work  himfelf,  yet  the 
commonwealth  of  learning  are  greatly  obliged  to  him  for^ 
feveral,  the  publication  of  which  was  owing  to  him  ;  fuch 
as  the  Latin  poems  of  Henry  de  Settimello,  the  Hodaeporl- 
con  of  Ambrofe  Camaldula,  the  dialogue  of  Benedidi  Aretin, 
and  many  others. 

MAZARINE  (Julius)  Cardinal,  and  firft  minifter  ofMoren. 
flate  in  France,  was  born  at  Pifcina,  in  the  province  of  A- 
bruzzo  in  Italy,  on  July  the  14th,  1602.  He  enjoyed  at 
the  fame  time  the  biihoprick  of  Metz,  and  the  Abbies  of  St. 
Arnold,  St.  Clement,  and  St.  Vincent  in  that  city ;  as  alfo- 
thofe  of  St.  Denys  in  France,  of  Cluni,  of  St.  Vi(5lor  of 
Marfeilles,'of  St.  Medard  of  Soiflbns,  of  St.  Martin,  of  Laon 
of  St.Taurin  of  Cvreux,  &c.  5:c.  The  greatnefs  of  his  abilities 
was  confpicuous,  even  in  his  early  years,  whilft  he  was  ftu- 
dying  the  belles  lettres,  on  the  plan  of  education,  which  was, 
then  followed  in  almoft  every  part  of  Italy  :  it  was  at  this 
early  age  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  being  inftrudted  by. 
the  abbe  Jerome  of  Colonna,  who  afterwards  became  a  car- 
dinal. 

This  illuftrious  perfon  went  to  refide  in  the  univerfity  of 
Alcala  in  Spain,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Mazarine,  who 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  took  up,  at  his 
return  to  Italy,  his' dodor's  degree.  He  went  afterwards  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  car-, 
dinal  Sacchetti,  whom  pope  Urban  Vlll.  fent  into  Lom- 
bardy;  it  was  through  his  means  that  Mazarine  was  in- 
ftrudcd  in  each  particular,  relating  to  the  intereft  of  the 
different  princes  who  were  then  at  war  about  Caflel  and 
Monferrat. 

Soon  after  this  the  cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  nephew 
to  the  pope,  came  into  the  Milanefe  and  Piedmont,  in  thq 
eharader  of  legate  to  conclude  a  peace.     Mazarine  embraced 
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hh  caufe  fo  warmly,  and  did  It  fuch  real  fervlce,  that  he- 
was  ordered  to  remain  upon  the  fpot  with  the  nuncio  Jacjues 
Pancirole,  and  to  affift  him  in  his  endeavours  to  conclude 
this  great  affair.  *-^' 

He  here  pryed  clofely  into  the  defigns  of  the  French,  the 
Imperialifts,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy  j  and  took  fuch  meafures  as  might  beft  re- 
concile and  ftrengthen  their  various  interefts.  The  peace 
had  been  concluded  at  Ratifbon  on  the  third  of  0£tober^ 
but  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  refufed  to  accept  of  it  in 
Italy.  Mazarine,who  perceived  that  by  fuch  an  oppofition,  his 
care  was  on  the  point  of  being  ufelefs,  fought  out  for  new 
expedients  to  enforce  a  welcome  reception  of  the  peace,  and 
to  prevent  the  two  armies  from  coming  to  an  engagement. 
The  Spaniards  who  were  befiegfng  Caflel,  had  made  en- 
trenchments for  fix  miJes  round  about  them  ;  and  were  de- 
termined vigoroufly  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  French^ 
who  approached  extremely  near,  with  an  intention  to  force 
their  lines. 

On  the  26th  of  0£^ober  1630,  were  thefe  enemies  pre 
pared  for  battle :  the  Spaniards  waited  only  for  the  fignaPI 
to  fire,  and  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  French  army  had  beeifv 
drawn  out  to  force  their  lines ;  when  Mazaritje,  after  hav*- 
ing  made  feveral  embaffies,  and  offered  an  accommodation 
in  many  different  forms,  qurtted  the  SpaniOi  trenches,  and* 
riding  on  a  full  gallop  towards  the  French,  waved  his  ha¥i 
to  them  crving  out,  peace  \  peace  \ 

He  then  addrefied  htmfclf  to  the  commander  in  chief|^' 
the  marlhal  duke  de  Schomberg,  and  gave  in  fuch  propofaW 
as  were  accepted  by  the  generals,  and  followed  by  the*| 
peace  concluded  in  the  April  following.  The  nuncio  Pan-s^j 
circle,  and  Mazarine  were  joint  agents  for  the  pope  ;  but 
all  the  credit  of  the  negotiation  was  given  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

'    The  cardinal  de  Richlieu  was   fo  well  fatisfied  with  hl^ 
CondutSl,    that  he  conceived  an  edeem  for  him,  which  was? 
productive  of  gi^eat   advantages.     Barberini  was  equally  at^' 
tacned  to  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Urban  V^JII.  to  make  hiin* 
keeper  of  the  feais.     He  went  in  1634  to  Avignon,  in  quality*^] 
of  vice-legate,  and  to  France  in  that  of  nuncio  extraordi-'| 
nary.     It  was  there  that  he -acquired  a  deep  infight  into  all 
ftate  affairs,  the  friefidfhip  of  Richlieu,   and  the  good  wili| 
pf  ifOuis  the  Xlllth.     In  compliment  to  the  noinination  o#^ 

thiy' 
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Ais  monarch,  the  pope  added  him  to  the  number  of  cardinals 
in  1 64 1. 

When  Richlleu  died,  the  fame  king  made  Mazarine  his 
minifter  of  ftate,  and  one  of  the  executors  to  his  will.  Irfc 
thefe  departments,  he  took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV th,  and  the  re- 
gency of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Auftria.  The  dawnings  of 
his  power  were  attended  by  the  happieft  fuccefs  ;  and  the 
good  fortune  of  the  king's  armies  was  to  our  cardinal,  a  fource 
of  much  national  applaufe.  But  thefe  advantages  were  very 
tranfient,  and  foon  retired  to  make  room  for  the  united  mur- 
murs of  an  opprelTed  people,  and  the  envious  combination 
of  the  great  ones,  who  were  jealous  of  his  high  advance- 
ments. 

Hence  arofe  the  civil  wars  in  1649,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  It  was  infifted  upon  that  he  {hould  be  difmiiTed 
from  the  royal  prefence  ;  and  Mazarine,  who  knew  how  ne- 
ceflary  it  was  for  him  to  retire,  demanded  that,  he  might 
take  his  leave  ;  and  yielding  to  the  feverity  of  the  times,  de- 
parted from  the  kingdom.  He  was  ftill  fo  confcious  that  for- 
tune would  always  follow  him,  that  he  mentioned  even  this 
event,  as  one  of  the  chief  incidents  contributing  to  his  great- 
nefs.  The  miferies  which  the  French  were  labouring  under, 
adminiftered  frefti  fuel  to  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted  in 
the  peoples  breafts  againft  the  cardinal.  A  multitude  of  de- 
crees were  iffued  out  againft  him,  his  fine  library  was  fold, 
and  a  price  was  fixed  upon  his  head  :  but  he  parried  all  thefe 
dreadful  blows,  with  moft  aftonifhing  dexterity  ;  returned 
to  court,  and  with  a  double  fhare  of  power;  the  joy  of 
which  was  not  a  little  heightened,  when  he  perceived  that 
they,  who  once  had  been  his  bittereft  enemies,  were  now 
become  his  warmeft  friends.  After  this  he  continued  to  ren- 
der the  ftate  many  important  fervices,  the  capital  of  which 
was  the  obtaining  of  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain  : 
for  this  purpofe  he  went  himfelf  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
Spanifti  minifter,  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  in  1659.     The  fue-'  ; 

cefsful  termination  of  this  affair  was  followed  by  the  king's 
marriage  with  the  infanta. 

The  continual  application  of  Mazarine  to  bufinefs  brought 
on  a  very  dangerous  illnefs :  he  was  at  that  time  at  the 
Louvre,  but  gave  orders  that  he  fhould  be  carried  to  Vin- 
cennes,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  March  1661,  at  the  age 
©f  fifty- nine  years. 

The 
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The  king  paid  the  higheft  honours  to  his  memory.  His 
body  was  magnificently  entomb'd  in  the  college,  ufually 
called  after  his  name,  but  fometimes  by  that  of  the  four  na- 
tions, having  been  defigned  as  a  place  of  education  for  the 
youth  of  the  four  conquered  nations. 

Mazarine  had  a  brother  and  two  fifters.  His  letters  have 
"been  publifhed,  thirty-fix  of  them  made  their  appearance  at 
Paris  in  1691  ;  and  in  1693  a  fecond  volume  came  out, 
containing  feventy-feven  more :  the  whole  was  reprinted  in 
two  parts  in  1694. 

Thefe  letters  arc  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  dates; 
but  this  error  was  amended  in  a  later  edition,  publifhed  (as 
the  title  page  informs  us)  at  Amflerdam,  by  Zachary  Chate- 
lain,  in  1745,  in  2  vol.  i2mo  ;  for  this,  we  are  indebted  to. 
the  care  of'the  abbe  d' Alain val ;  but  this  edition  is  rendered 
more  valuable  than  the  others,  being  augmented  by  more 
than  fifty  letters,  which  had  never  before  appeared,  and 
which  are  all  placed  in  their  juil  order.  The  title  of  this 
work  is,  'Letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarine^  containing  the  Se- 
crets of  the  Negociations  concerning  the  Pyrenaean  Peaccy  and 
the  Conferences  xvhich  he  had  on  that  Subject  with  Don  Lewi^ 
de  Haro^  the  Spanijh  Min'i/ier ;  the  whole  enriched  with  hijio^ 
rkal  Notes. 

The  firft  twenty  letters  of  this  coUe<?lion  had  never  before 
been  printed,  they  are  written  chiefly  to  the  king  and  the 
queen  mother,  and  that  before  the  cardinal  was  arrived  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz.  The  moft  interefting  parts  in  this  col- 
ledion,  are,  doubtlefs,  thofe  which  relate  to  the  conferences. 
The  detail  of  thefe  are  all  made  by  Mazarine  to  M.  Le 
Tellier,  whofe  office  it  was  to  give  in  an  account  of  them 
to  the  king.  The  cardinal  unravels  each  particular  with  the 
ittmofl  nicety  and  precifion,  and  feems,  as  it  were,  to  make 
the  reader  a  third  perfon  concerned  with  the  two  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  enjoying,  like  them,  the  mod  extenlive 
knowledge  of  the  interefls  of  the  two  courts  of  Spain  *and 
France. 

MILTIADES,  an  Athenian  general,  who  fignalized, 
himfelf  in  that  glorious  period  of  the  Grecian  hiflory,  when 
the  Perfians  firft  made  an  attempt  upon  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  At  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  which 
rendered  that  attempt  entirely  abortive,  he  commanded  in 
chief.  He  had  before  given  fuiKcient  proofs  ^of  his  abili* 
ties,  by  fettling  a  colony  in  Thrace. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  retreat  of  the  Perfians,  he  was  fent  with  a, 
fleet  to  take  in  fuch  of  the  Egean  iflands  as  had  revolted*} ' 
At  Paros  he  was  unfortunate,  which  raifed  againft  him  thd 
clamour  and  refentment  of  his  countrymen.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  languifli- 
ed  out  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

This  ufage  is,  however,  attributed  by  many  authors  ta 
the  fears  of  the  Athenians.  Thefe  zealous  republicans* 
viewed  merit  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  confidered  it  as  paving 
the  way  to  tyranny.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  their 
mofl  eminent  citizens  feldom  efcaped  public  cenfure.  Mil-, 
tiades  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  folid  judgment,  and 
great  depth  of  parts :  he  had  a  commanding  genius,  and 
a  foul  uncommonly  difmterefted. 

MISSON  (Francis  Maximilian)  (whofe  pleadinga 
before  the.  parliament  of  Paris  in  favour  of  the  reformers, 
bear  genuine  marks  of  eloquence  and  ability)  retired  into 
England  after  the  repeal  of  the  edi£t  of  Nants,  where  he 
became  a  flrenuous  afTertor  of  the  proteftant  religion. 

In  the  years  1687  and  1688,  he  was  on  his  travels  in 
Italy,  in  quality  of  governor  to  an  Englifh  nobleman.  An 
account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
time  in  which  he  remained  in  it,  was  publiihed  at  the 
Hague,  in  three  volumes,  i2mo.  under  the  title  of,  A  New 
Voyage  to  Italy.  Monf.  L'Abbe  Lenglet  du  Frefnoy,  fpeakr: 
ing  of  this  performance,  obferves  that  it  is  well  written, 
but  that  the  author  has  fliewn  himfelf  too  credulous,  and 
as  ready  to  believe  every  infmuation  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  roman  catholics,  as  they  generally  are  to  adopt 
whatever  can  refledl  difgrace  upon  the  proteflants.  The 
tranflation  of  this  work  into  the  Englifh  language  has  been 
enriched  with  many  additions :  the  original  has  been  feve- 
ral  times  reprinted. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  preface  to  his  remarks  op  the  difFe-^ 
rent  parts  of  Italy,  fays  that,  "  Monf.  MifTon  has  written 
*'  a  more  corredl  account  of  it,  in  general,  than  any  be- 
*'  fore  him,  as  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  plan  of  th^ 
*'  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true  and  lively  co^ 
*'  lours."  He  alfo  publifhed,  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
The  Sacred  Theatre  at  Seventies^  or  an  Account  of  Prophecies 
and  Miracles  performed  in  that  Fart  of  Languedoc  \  this 
was  printed  at  London  in  1707. 

He 
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^He  has  alfo  left  behind  him,  The  Obfervations  and  Remarks 
ef 'a  Traveller^  m  i2mo,  publifhed  at  the  Hague,  by  Van- 
derburen.     He   died   at  London,  on   the  1 6th  of  January, 


heats'lnd        MORDAUNT  (Charlesj  earl   of  Peterborough,  was 

charaftcrs,  ^P"   <5f  John  lord    Mordaunt,   of  Rygate,   in  the  county  of 

Surry,  and  lord  vifcount  Avalon  in  the  county  of  Somer- 

fet,  by  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Thomas  Carey,  fecond   fon 

of  Robert,  earl  of  Monmouth. 

He  was  born  about  the  year   1658;  and  in  June  1675, 

focceeded  his  father  in  his  honours  and  eftate.     In  his  youth  ■ 

he  ferved   under  the  admirals  Torrington  and  Narborough, 

in  the  Mediterranean,    during  the   war    with    the  ftate  of 

Collins's      Algiers;    and   June  the  firft,    1680,  embarked   for  Africa 

peerage, V.2.  with  thc   earl  of  Plymouth,    and    diftinguiflied    himfelf  at 

p.  *  5.        Tangier,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  moors. 

In  the  reign  of  king  James  II,  he  was  one  of  thofe  lords 
Burnet, v.T.'^^^  diftinguiflied  thcmfelves   by  their  zeal    againft  the  re- 
j).  665,        peal   of  the  teft  a6l ;  and  difliking  the  meafures  and  defigni 
of  the  court,  obtained  leave  to  go  over  into  Holland,  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  a  Dutch  fquadron  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
On  his  arrival,  he  prcfTed  thc   prince  of  Orange   to  under- 
take   an  expedition   into  England,    reprefenting  the  matter 
»s  extremely  eafy  ;  but  his  (cheme  appearing  too  romantic 
to  the  prince  to  build  upon,  his  highnefs  only  promifed  him 
'         •      in  general,  that  he  fliould  have  an  eye  on  the   affairs  of 
England,  and  endeavour  to  put  thofe  of  Holland  in  fo  good 
a  pofture,  as  to  be  ready  to  3(51  when  it  fhould  be  necefiary  ; 
'b  ^  -e-*     afi'"f'"o  ^-'-'^  ^^  ^^"'^  ^^^^  time,  that  if  the  king  fhould  pro- 
'    *' '  *"   ceed   to  change  thc  eftabiifiied  religion,    or  to  wrong  the 
,;,    . • ;       princefs  in   her  right,  or  to  raife  forged  plots  to  deftroy  his 
friends,  he  would  try  what  could  pofiibiy  be  done. 

The  reafon  why  the  prince  was    not  willing  to  engage 

too  far  in   lord   Mordiunt's  defigns,  fecms  to   have   been» 

becaufe,  as  bifhop  Burliet  obferves,  his  lordfliip  was,    *'   a 

*'V  man  of  much  heat,  many  notions,  and  full   of  dlfcourfe  ; 

'*'*^  and,  though  brave  and  generous,  had  not  true  judgment, 

^^  his  thoughts  being  crude  and  indigefted,  and  his  fecrets 

'^-^  foon  known."     However,    he  was   one  of  thofe  whoni 

'^the  prince  chieBy  trufted,  aiid  on  whofe  advice  he  governed 

''^11  his  motions. 

^"^  In  1 688  he  accompanied   his  highnefs   in    his  expedition 
i\]tQ  England  j  and  upon  his  advancement  to  the  throne, 
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was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  made  one  or  the   Idmsr^  qR^ 
the  bed-chamber  to  his  majefty,  and  in  order  to  attend  ^j^ 
the  coronation  as  an   earl,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl 
of  Monmouth,   April  9,    16S9,  having  the   day  before  been 
conftituted  firft  commiflioner  of  the  treafury.     He  had  like-  a'rbtia 

wife  the  command  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horfe,  whiclr  ^n«  abtad 
the  city  of  London  had  raifed  for  the  public  fervice,  and'  "^"  *'*  ^ 
of  which  his  majefty  was  colonel.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1690,  he  was  difmifled  from  his  poft  in  the 
treafury.  June  the  iQth,  1697,  upon  the  death  of  his 
uncle  Henry,  earl  of  Peterborough,  he  fucceeded  to  that 
title  ;  and  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  crown, 
was  defigned  for  the  Weft-Indies,  being  invefted  with  the 
commiffion  of  captain  general,  and  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  command  of  the  army  and  fleet  for  that  expedition.  ^r,ag£,ast| 

In  March,  1705,  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council ;  and        ^S«  ,i| 
the  fame  year  declared  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  fent  to  Spain,  and  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  Sir 
Cloudfley  Shovell,  of  which,  the  year  following,  he  had 
the  fole   command,  Sir  Cloudfley  remaining  in  the  Britifti 
feas.     His  taking  Barcelona  with  an  handful  of  men,  and 
relieving  it  afterv^ards,  when  greatly  diftrefled  by  the  ene- 
my ;  his  driving  out  of  Spain  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  thd^  , 
French  army,  which  confifted  of  twenty- five  thoufand  merr, 
though  his  own    troops  never  amounted  to  ten  thoufand, 
the  pofteflion  he  gained  of  Catalonia,   of  the  kingdoms  of 
Valencia,    Arragon,    and    Majorca,    with   part    of  Murcia 
and  Caftile,  and  thereby  giving  opportunity  to  the   earl  of 
Galway  of  advancing  to  Madrid  without  a   blow;  thefe  ara 
fuch  aftonifhing  inftances   of  valour,  prudence,  and  conduct 
iii  military  affairs,    that,    notwithftanding  all  the  care  hisDr.  T.  C 
hiftorian  declares  he  had    taken,  to  relate  what   pafled  with^''^''^'^,' ^^<^ 
the  utmoft  veracity  and  exadnefs,  th?  account  of  them  hasj^g^'Jororgh't 
more  the  air  of  romance  than  hiftory.                                         condua,5{c. 

For  thefe  fervices  his  lordfhip  was  declared  general  inP*  *9^» 
Spain  by  Charles  III,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany ; 
and  that  war  being  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  concluded, 
he  received  her  majefty's  commifllon  to  be  embaflador  ex- 
traordinary, with  power  and  inftru^^ions  for  treating  and 
adjufting  all  matters  of  ftate  and  traffic  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  But  whatever  were  the  caufes  of  his  being  re- 
called from  Spain,  his  conduit  there  was  juftilied  by  the 
houfe  of  lords,  on  January  the  i2rh,  17 10- 11,  who,  re- 
(oked  that  his  lordfliip,  during  the  time  he  commanded  the 
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army  in  that  kingdom,  had  performed  many  great  and  emi- 
nent fervices ;  and  that  if  the  opinion,  which  he  had  given 
to  the  council  of  war  at  Valentia,  had  been  followed,  it 
might  very  probably  have  prevented  the  misfortunes,  that 
had  fmce  happened  in  Spain  ;  and  upon  this  foundation  they 
voted  thanks  to  his  lordfhip  in  the  moft  folemn  manner. 

In  the  years  1710,  and  171 1,  he  was  employed  in  em- 
baffies  to  Vienna,  Turin,  and  feveral  of  the  courts  in  Italy  ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  made  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  horfe  guards ;  and  b^ing  general  of  the 
marines,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Northampton, 
was,  on  Auguft  the  fourth,  1713,  inftalled  at  Windfor  a 
knight  of  the  garter.  Soon  after  which  he  was  fent  ambaf- 
fador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  negociate 
afFairs  with  other  Italian  princes;  and  in  March  1713-14, 
was  made  governor  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  In  the  reign 
of  George  t,  he  was  general  of  all  the  marine  forces  in 
Great-Britain,  in  which  poft  he  was  likewife  continued  by 
his  fucceflbr. 

He  died  in  his  pafTage  to  Lifbon,  whether  he  was  going 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  on  Odober  the  515th,  1735, 
aged  feventy-feven. 

He  Was  mafter  of  moft  uncommon  qualities,  and  eminent 
in  each  of  them  to  a  degree,  which  might  have  been  a  fuffi- 
cient  diftinction  to  any  other  perfon.  For  to  the  greateft 
perfonal  courage  and  refolution,  he  added  all  the  arts  and 
addrefs  of  a  general ;  and  to  the  mod  lively  and  penetrating 
genius,  an  extent  of  knowledge  upon  almofi:  every  fubje<5 
of  importance  within  the  compafs  of  ancient  or  modern 
literature ;  and  even  his  Familiar  Letters^  inferted  among 
thofe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope,  are  a  great  ornament  to  that 
excellent  colledion. 


N. 

Memoirs  of  NASH  (RiCH  ARD,  Efq;)  was  born  in  the  town  of  Swan- 
ifeislife,  &c.Ygy  -j^  Glamorganfhire,  on  thd^iSih  of  Odober,  in  the  year 
1674.  His  father  was  a  gentleman,  whofe  principal  income 
arofe  from  a  partnerihip  in  a  glafs-houfe;  his  mother  was 
niece  to  colonel  Poyer,  who  was  killed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
for  defending  Pembroke  caflle  againft  the  rebels.  He  was 
educated  under  Mr.  Maddocks,  at  Carmarthan  fchool,  and 
from  thence  fent  to  Jefus  College  in  Oxford,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare 
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pare  him  for  the  fludy  of  the  law.  His  father  had  ftralned 
his  little  income  tp  give  his  Ton  fuch  an  education,  but  from 
the  boy's  natural  vivacity,  he  hoped  a  recompence  from  his 
future  preferment.  In  college,  however,  he  foon  fhewed, 
that  though  much  might  be  expected  from  his  genius,  nothing 
could  be  hoped  from  his  induftry. 

The  fiift  method  Mr.  Nafti  took  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  at 
college  was  not  by  application  to  ftudy,  but  by  his  affiduity 
in  intreague.  Our  hero  was  quickly  caught,  and  went 
through  all  the  mazes  and  adventures  of  a  college  intrigue, 
before  he  was  feventeen  ;  he  offered  marriage,  the,  offer  was 
Accepted,  but  the  whole  affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  tutors,  his  happinefs,  or  perhaps  his  future  mifery,  was 
prevented,  and  he  was  fent  home  from  college,  with 
neceffary  advice  to  him,  and  proper  inftrudions  to  his 
father. 

The  army  feemed  the  moft  likely  profeffion  in  which  to 
difplay  this  inclination  for  gallantry;  he  therefore  purchafed 
a  pair  of  colours,  commenced  a  profeffed  admirer  of  the 
fex,  and  dreffed  to  the  very  edge  of  his  finances.  He  foon 
became  difgulled  with  the  life  of  a  foldier,  quitted  the  army, 
entered  his  name  as  a  ftudent  in  the  temple  books,  and  here 
went  to  the  very  fummit  of  fecond-rate  luxury. 

Mr.  Na(h  fpent  fome  years  about  town,  till  at  laft  his 
genteel  appearance,  his  conftant  civility,  and  ftill  more, 
his  affiduity,  gained  him  the  acquaintance  of  feveral  per- 
fons  qualified  to  lead  the  fafhion  both  by  birth  and  fortune. 
He  brought  a  perfon  genteejy  dreffed  to  every  affembly, 
he  always  made  one  of  thofe  who  are  called  very  good  com- 
pany, and  affurance  gave  him  an  air  of  elegance  and  eafe. 

When  king  William  was  upon  the  throne,  Mr.  Nafii 
was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  had  been  long 
cuftomary  for  the  inns  of  court  to  entertain  our  monarchs 
upon  their  acceffion  to  the  crown,  or  fome  fuch  remarka- 
ble occafion,  with  a  revel  and  pageant.  In  the  early  periods 
of  our  hiflory,  poets  were  the  condu(5lors  of  thefe  enter- 
tainments ;  plays  were  exhibited,  and  complimentary  verfes 
were  then  written  ;  but  by  degrees  the  pageant  alone  was 
continued.  Sir  John  Davis  being  the  laft.  poet  that  wrote 
verfes  upon  fuch  an  occafion  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firfl. 

This  ceremony,  which  has  been  at  length  totally  dif- 
continued,  was  iafl  exhibited  in  honour  of  king  William, 
and  Mr.  Nafh  was  chofen  to  conduct  the  v/hole  with  proper 
decorum.     He  was  then  but  a  very  young  man,  but  we  fee 
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at  how  early  an  age  he  was  thought  proper  to  guide  the 
amufements  of  his  Country,  and  be  the  Arbiter  Ekgantiarum 
of  his  time. 

In  conducing  this  entertainment,  Nafh  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  all  his  abilities,  and  king  William  was 
fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  performance,  that  he  made  him  an 
otFer  of  knighthood.  This,  however,  he  thought  proper 
to  refufe,  which  in  a  perfon  of  his  difpofition  feems  flrange. 
*'  Pleafe  your  majefty,"  replied  he,  when  the  offer  was 
made  him,  "  if  you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wifh  it 
"  may  be  one  of  your  poor  knights  of  Windfor,  and  then 
*'  I  (hall  have  a  fortune,  at  leaft  able  to  fupport  my  title." 
Yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  king  took  the  hint  of  encreaf- 
ing  his  fortune ;  perhaps  he  could  not ;  he  had  at  that  time 
numbers  to  oblige,  and  he  never  cared  to  give  money  with- 
out important  fervices. 

But  though  Nafh  acquired  no  riches  by  his  late  office,  yet 
he  gained  many  friends,  or  what  is  more  eafily  obtained, 
many  acquaintance,  who  often  anfwer  the  end  as  well.  But 
befide  his  affurance,  Mr.  Nafh  had  in  reality  fome  merit 
and  fome  virtues.  He  was,  if  not  a  brilliant,  at  leafl  an 
eafy  companion.  He  never  forgot  good  manners,  even  in 
the  higheft  warmth  of  familiarity,  and  as  I  hinted  before, 
never  went  in  a  dirty  fhirt  to  difgrace  the  table  of  his  patron 
or  his  friend,  Thefe  qualifications  might  make  the  furni- 
ture of  his  head ;  but  for  his  heart,  that  feemed  an  afTem- 
blage  of  the  virtues  which  difplay  an  honeft  benevolent  mind  ; 
with  the  vices  which  fpring  from  too  much  good  nature. 

He  had  pity  for  every  creature's  diftrefs,  but  wanted  pru- 
dejice  in  the  application  of  his  benefits.  He  had  generofity 
for  the  wretched  in  the  highefl  degree,  at  a  time  when  his 
creditors  complained  of  his  juftice.  He  often  fpoke  falfe- 
hoods,  but  never  had  any  of  his  harmlefs  tales  tinctured 
with  malice.  An  inftance  of  his  humanity  is  told  us  in  the 
Spectator,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 

When  he  was  to  give  in  his  accounts  to  the  mafters  of  tl 
temple,  among  other  articles,  he  charged,   For  making  onfi 
man  happy ^  lo/.     Being  queftioiied  about  the  meaning  of 
ilrange  an  item,    he  frankly  declared,    that  happening   t< 
.over-hear  a  poor  man  declare  to  his  wife  and  a  large  family 
of  children,  that  lo/.  would  make  him  happy,  he  could  nqj^u 
avoid  trying  the  experiment.     He  added,  that  if  they  did  no\ 
ichufe  to  acquiefce  in  his  charge,  he  was  ready  to  refund  th^^ 
money.     The  mafters,  ftruck  with  fuch  an  uncommon  ini!' 
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ftance  of  good  nature,  publicly  thanked  him  for  his  benevo- 
kiice,  and  (iefired  that  the  fum  might  be  doubled  as  a  proof 
of  their  farisfadiiSn. 

Mr.  Nadi  w^s  now  fairly  for  life  entered  into  a  new  courfe 
of  gaiety  and  diifipation^  and  fteady  in  nothing;  but  in  the 
purfuit  of  variety.  He  was  thirty  years  old  without  fortune, 
or  ufjful  talents  to  acquire  one.  He  had  hitherto  only  led 
a  life  of  expedients  ;  he  thanked  chance  alone  for  his  fup-r 
port,  and  having  been  long  precarioufly  fupported,  he  be* 
came,  at  length,  totally  a  ftranger  to  prudence,  or  pre- 
^caution.  Not  to  difguife  any  part  of  his  charader,  he  was 
now,  by  profeflion,  a  gamefter,  and  went  on  from  day  to 
day,  feeling  the  viciffitudes  of  rapture  and  anguifh,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flu6iuations  of  fortune. 

About  the  year  1703,  the  city  of  Bath  became  in  fome 
meafure  frequented  by  people  of  diftin<5lion.  The  company 
"was  numerous  enough  to  form  a  country  dance  upon  the 
bowling  green  ;  they  were  amufed  with  a  fiddle  and  haut- 
boy, and  diverted  with  the  romantic  walks  round  the  cityp 
They  ufually  fauntered  in  fine  weather  in  the  grove,  between 
two  rows  of  fycamore  trees.  Several  learned  phyficians^ 
doctor  Jordan,  and  others,  had  even  then  praifed  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  wells,  and  the  amufenients  were  put  under  the 
direction  of  a  mafler  of  the  ceremonies.  Captain  Webfter 
was  the  predeceffor  of  Mr.  Nafh.  This  gentleman,  in  the" 
year  1704,  carried  the  baHs  to  the  town  hall,  each  maa 
paying  half  a  guinea  each  ball.  One  of  the  greateft  phy- 
iicians  of  his  age,  conceived  a  defign  of  ruining  the  city, 
hy  writing  againft  the  cfHcacy  of  the  waters  ;  a.nd  accordingly 
publiflied  a  pamphlet,  by  which  he  faid,  '^'  he  would  caft  a^ 
*'  toad  into  the  fpring.'* 

In  this  fituation  of  things  it  was,  that  Mr.  Nafli  firft  came 
into  that  city,  and  hearing  the  threat  of  this  phyfician,  he 
liumoroufly  aiTured  the  people,  that  if  they  would  give  hina. 
leave,  he  would  charm  away  the  poifon  of  the  doctor's 
toad,  as  they  ufuaHy  charmed  the  venom  of  the  tarantula, 
hy  mufic.  He  therefore  was  immediately  empowered  to  fet 
iip  the  force  of  a  band  of  mulic,  againft  the  do(Slor*s  reptile  i 
the  company  very  fenfibly  encreafed,  Nafli  triumphed,  and 
the  fovereignty  of  the  city  was  decreed  to  him  by  every 
rank  of  people.  None  could  pofiibly  conceive  a  perfon  more 
^t  to  fill  this  employment  than  Nafli :  he  had  fome  wit,  but 
it  was  of  that  fort,  which  is  rather  happy  than  permanent. 
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He  was  charitable  himfelf,  and  generally  fhanred   his  bet- 
ters into  a  fimilitude  of  fentiment,  if  they  were  not  natural- 
ly To  before.     His  firft  care  when  made  maffter  of  the  cere- 
monies, or  king  of  Bath,  as  it  is  called,  was  to  promote  a 
mufic  fubfcription,  of  one  guinea  each,  for  a  band  which  was 
to  confifl  of  fix  performers,  who  were  to  receive  a  guinea  a 
week  each  for  their  trouble.     He  allowed  alfo  two  guineas 
a  week  for  lighting  and  (weeping  the  rooms,  for  which  he 
accounted  to  the  fubfcribers  by  receipt^     By  his  diredlion, 
one  Thomas  Harrifon  erected  a  handfome  aflembly-houfe  for 
thefe  purpofes.     A  bet^ter  band  of  mufic  was  alfo  procured/ 
and  the  former  fubfcription  of  one  guinea,  was  raifed  to  two. 
Harrifon  had  three  guineas  a  week  for  the  room  and  candle^,, 
and  the  mufic  two  guineas  a  man.     The   money  Mr.  Nafh 
received  and  accounted  for  with  the  utmoft  exaiStnefs  and 
punduality.     The  balls,  by  his  direction  were   to   begin  at 
•jix,  and  to  end  at   eleven.     Nor   would   he   fufFer  them  to 
continue  a  moment  longer,  left  invalids  might  commit  irre- 
gularities, to  counteract  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

The  city  of  Bath,  by  fuch  afliduity,  foon  became  the 
theatre  of  fummer  amufements  for  all  people  of  fafhionj 
and  the  manner  of  fpending  the  day  there  muft  amufe  any, 
but  fuch  as  difeafe  or  fpleen  had  made  uneafy  to  themfelves. 
In  this  manner  every  amufement  foon  improved  under  Mr. 
Nafh's  a-dminiftration.  The  magiftrates  of  the  city  found 
that  he  was  necelTary  and  ufeful,  and  took  every  opportunity 
.of  paying  the  fame  refpedt  to  his  fiditious  royalty,  that  Is 
generally  extorted  by  real  power. 

His  equipage  was  funiptuous,  and  he  ufed  to  travel  to 
•Tunbridge  in  a  poft  chariot  and  fix  greys,  with  out-riders, 
'foot-men,  french  horns,  and  every  other  appendage  of 
expenfive  parade.  He  always  wore  a  white  hat,  and  to 
apologize  for  this  fingularity,  faid,.  he  did  it  purely  to  fecure 
•it  from  being  ftolen  j  his  drefs  was  tawdry,  tho'  not  perfectly 
genteel  5  he  might  be  confidered  as  a  beau  of  feveral  genera*- 
.  fions,  and-  in  his  appearance,,  he,  in  fome  meafure,  mixed 
the  fafliions  of  the  laft  age  with  tbofe  of  the  prefent.  He 
perfectly  underftood  elegant  expence,  and  generally-  pafFed' 
his  time  in  the  very  belt  company,  if  perfons  of  the  firft 
diftindtion  deferve  that  title. 

But  I  hear  the  reader  now  demand,  what  finances  were 
to  fupport  all  this  finery,  or  where  the  treafures  that  gave 
him  fuch  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying  his  benevo- 
knce,  or  hia  vanity  ?  to  aiifwer  this,  we  muft  now  enter 
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Upon  another  part  of  his  characS^er,  his  talents  as  a  gamefter  ; 
for  by  gaming  alone  at  that  periud,  of  which  I  fpeak,  he 
kept  up  fo  very  genteel  an  appearance.  Wherever  people 
of  fafhion  came,  needy  adventurers  were  generally  found 
in  Waiting.  With  fuch  Bath  fvvarmed,  and  among  this  clafs 
Mr.  Nalh  vi'as  certainly  to  be  numbered  in  the  beginning, 
only  v^ith  this  difterence,  that  Ire  wanted  the  corrupt  heart, 
too  commonly  attending  a  life  of  expedients ;  for  he  was 
generousj  humane,  and  honourable,  even  though  by  pro- 
feffion  a  gamefter.  But  whatever  /kill  Nafh  might  have 
acquired  by  long  praflice  in  play,  he  was  never  formed  by 
nature  for  a  fuccefsful  gamefter.  He  was  conftitutionally 
paffionate  and  generous.  While  others  made  confiderable 
fortunes  at  the  gaming  tablcj  he  was  ever  in  the  power  of 
chance;  nor  did  even  the  intimacy  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  great,  place  him  in  a  ftate  of  independance. 

The  confiderable  inconveniencies  that  were  found  to  re- 
fult  from  a  permiflion  of  gaming,  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Icgilliture,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
late  majefty,  the  moft  prevalent  games  at  that  time  were  de- 
clared  fraudulent  and   unlawful*     I'he  E  O  was  at  firfl:  fet 

up  at  Tunbridge.     It  was   invented  by  one  C ^k,  and 

carried  on  between  him  and  one  Mr.  A e,  proprietor  of 

the  afiembly-room  at  that  place  5  and  was  reckoned  extreme- 
ly profitable  to  the  bank,  as  it  gained  two  and  an  half  per 
cent,  on  all  that  was  loft  or  won. 

-As  all  gaming  was  fupprefl'ed  but  this^  Mr.  Nafh  was 
now  utterly  deftitute  of  any  refource  that  he  could  expe^ 
from  his  fuperior  (kill,  and  long  experience  in  the  art.  Thd 
rnoney  to  be  gained  in  private  gaming  is  at  beft  but  triflmg^ 
and  the  opportunity  precarious,  i^he  minds  of  the  generality 
of  mankind  ftirink  with  their  circumftances  ;  and  Nafli,  upon 
the  immediate  profpedt  of  poverty,  was  now  mean  enough 
(I  will  call  it  no  worfe)  to  enter  into  a  bafe  confederacy  with 
thofe  low  creatures  to  evade  the  law,  and  to  ihare  the  plun^ 
der. 

Nafti  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  fluftuating  fortune  ;  and  had 
he  taken  the  advantage  of  the  prefent  opportunity,  he  might 
have  been  for  the  future  rtot  only  above  want,  but  even  in 
circumftances  of  opulence.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  £  O 
table  thus  fucceeded  at  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Nafli  was  refolved 
to  introduce  it  at  Bath,  and  previoufly  afked  the  opinion  of 
fdveral  lawyers,  who  declared  it  no  way  illegal.  The  Icgif-  • 
lature  thought  proper  to  fupprefs  thefe  feminaries  of  vice.    It 
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wasenaiEled,  that  after  the  24th  of  June,  1745,  nonefiiouki 
be  parniitted  to  keep  an  houfe,  room,  or  place  for  playing, 
upon  pain  of  fuch  forfeitures,  as  were  declared*  in  former 
a<3:s  inftituted  for  that  purpofe. 

By  this  wife  and  juft  aft,  a^l  Nafli's  future  hopes  of.  fuc- 
ceeding  by  the  tables  were  blown  up.  From  that  time  I  find 
this  poor,  good-natured,  but  mifguided  man  involved  in. 
continual  difputes,  every  day  calumniated  with  fome  new 
flandcr,  and  continually  endeavouring  to  obviate  its  effefts. 
Nature  had  by  no  means  formed  Mr.  Nafli  for  a  beau  gar- 
^on  •  his  perfon  was  clumfey,  too  large  and  awkward,  and 
his  features  harfli,  ftrong,  and  peculiarly  irregular ;  yet  even 
with  thofe  difadvantages  he  made  love,  became  an  univer- 
I'al  admirer  of  the  fex,  and  was  univerfally  admired.  He 
was  poflefled,  at  Icaft,  of  fome  requifites  of  a  lover.  He  had 
afiiduity,  flattery,  fine  deaths,  and  as  much  wit  as  the  Ja- 
/  dies  he  addrefled.  Wit,  flattery,  and  fine  cloaths,  he  u fed 
to  fay,  were  enough  to  debauch,  a  nunnery.  But  my  fair 
readers  of  the  prefent  day  are  exempt  from  this  fcandal  ; 
and  it  is  no  matter  now  what  he  faid  of  their  grandmothers. 

Mr.  Nafli  did  not  long  continue  an  univerfal  gallant;  but 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  entirely  gave  up  his  endea^ 
vours  to  deceive  the  fex,  in  order  to  become  the  honeft  pr< 
teclor  of  their  innocence,  the  guardian  of  their  reputationj 
and  a  frierid  to  their  virtue.  This  was  a  character  he  bore' 
for  many  years,  and  fupported  it  with  integrity,  afl'iduity 
and  fuccefs.  But  Mr.  Nafh  not  only  took  care,  during  his 
adminiltration,  to  protect  the  ladies  from  the  infults  of  our 
fex,  but  to  guard  them  from  the  flanders  of  each  other. 

He,  in  the  firft  place,  prevented  any  animofities  that 
might  arife  from  place  and  precedence,  by  being  previoufly 
acquainted  with  the  rank  and  quality  of  almofl  every  family 
in  the  Britilli  dominions.  He  endeavoured  to  render  fcan- 
ilal  odious,  by  marking  it  as  the  refult  of  envy  and  folly 
united.  Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Nafh's  other  ex- 
cellencies, there  was  one  in  which  few  exceeded  him;  I 
mean  his  extenfive  humanity.  None  felt  pity  more  flrongly, 
and  none  made  greater  efforts  to  relieve  diflrefs.  If  I  were 
to  name  any  reigning  and  fafhionable  virtue  in  the  prefent 
age,  1  think  it  fhould  be  charity.  I  know  not  whether  it 
it  may  not  be  fprcading  the  influence  of  Mr  Nafh  too  wide- 
ly to  fay,  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  intro- 
ducing this  noble   emulation  among  the  rich  5  but  certain 
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it  18,  no  private  man  ever  relieved  the  diftrefTes  of  To  many 
as  he. 

•  Before  gaming  was  fupprefTed,  and  in  the  meridian  of 
his  life  and  fortune,  his  benefactions  were  generally  found 
to  equal  his  other  expences.  The  money  he  got  without 
pain,  he  gave  away  without  rclu£lance  j  and  whenever  un- 
able to  relieve  a  wretch,  who  fued  for  afTiftance,  he  has 
been  often  feen  to  (bed  tears.  A  gentleman  of  broken  for- 
tune, one  day  Handing  behind  his  chair,  as  he  was  playing 
a  game  of  picquet  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  obferving 
with  what  indifference  he  won  tlie  money,  could  not  avoid 
whifpering  thefe  words  to  another  who  flood  by,  "  heavens! 
"  how  happy  would  all  that  money  make  me  !  "  Nafh  over- 
bearing him,  clapped  the  money  into  his  hand  j  and  cried, 
*<  go  and  be  happy." 

In  the  fevere  winter,  which  happened  m  the  year  1739, 
his  charity  was  great,  ufeful,  and  extenfive.  He  frequently, 
at  that  feafon  of  calamity,  entered  the  houfes  of  the  poor, 
whom  he  thought  too  proud  to  beg,  and  generoufly  re- 
lieved them.  Of  all  the  immenfe  funis  which  Nafh  lavifhed 
npon  real  or  apparent  wretchednefs,  the  effetSls,  after  a 
few  years.  Teemed  to  difappear.  His  money  was  generally 
given  to  lupport  immediate  want,  or  to  relieve  improvident 
mdolence,  and  therefore  it  vanifbed  in  an  hour. 

But  of  all  the  inftances  of  Mr.  Nafli's  bounty,  none  does 
him  more  real  honour,  than  the  pains  he  took  in  eijabliih- 
ing  an  hofpital  at  Bath,  in  which  bcnefadion,  however, 
dodor  Oliver  l>ad  a  great  fliare.  This  was  one  of  ihofe 
Well- guided  charities,  <ii<5tated  by  reafon,  and  fupported  by 
prudence,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  do6lor  Oliver  and  Mr. 
Nafh,  but  not  without  the  aiTiftance  of  the  good  Mr.  Allen, 
who  gave  tkem  the  flone.for  building  and  other  benefadions, 
this  hofpital  was  ereded,  and  it  is  at  prefent  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  one  hundred  and  ten  patients,  the  cafes 
moftly  paralytic  or  leprous. 

As  he  grew  old  he  grew  infolcnt,  and  Teemed,  in  Tome 
meaTure,  infcnfible  of  the  pain  his  attempts  to  be  a  wit  gave 
others.  He  grew  peevKh  and  fretful,  and  they  who  only 
faw  the  remnant  of  a  man,  feverely  returned  that  laughter 
upon  him,  which  he  had  once  laviihed  upon  others.  Poor 
Nafh  was  no  longer  the  gay,  thoughtlefs,  idly  induftribus 
creature  he  once  was  ;  he  now  forgot  how  to  Tupply  new 
modes  of  entertainment,  and  became  too  rigid  to  wind  with 
cafe  through   the  viciflitudes  of  falhion.      The  evening  6f 
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his  Ufe  began  to  grow  cloudy.  Hi^  foriutie  was  gon€,  and 
nothing  but  poverty  lay  in  profpecSl,  He  now  began  to  want 
tbat  charity  which  he  had  never  refufed  to  awy  ;  and  to 
find  that  a  life  of  difiipation  and  gaiety  is  ever  terminated  by 
mifery  and  regret.  He  was  now  paft  the  power  of  giving 
or  receiving  pleafure,  for  he  was  poor,  old,  and  peevifh; 
3f€t  ftill  he  was  incapable  of  turning  from  his  former  man-  . 
per  ot  life  to  purfue  happinefs.  An  old  man  thus  ftriving 
after  pleafure  is  indeed  an  objedt  of  pity ;  but  a  man  at  once 
old  and  poor,  running  on  in  this  purfuit,  might  excite  ado- 
nifliment, 

A  variety  of  caufes  concurred  to  embitter  his  departing, 
life*  His  health  began  to  fail.  He  had  received  from  nature 
a  robuft  and  happy  conflitution,  that  was  fcarce  even  to  be 
impaired  by  intemperance.  For  fome  time  before  his  de- 
ceafe  nature  gave  warning  of  his  approaching  difTolution. 
The  worn  machine  had  run  itfelf  down  to  an  utter  impofli- 
bility  of  repair  ;  he  faw  that  he  mufl  die,  and  fliuddered  at 
the  thought.  His  virtues  were  not  of  the  great,  but  the 
amiable  kind  ;  fo  that  fortitude  was  not  among  the  num- 
ber. Anxious,  timid,  his  thoughts  fiill  hanging  on  a  ra^ 
ceding  world,  he  defired  to  enjoy  a  little  longer  that  life, 
the  miferies  of  which  he  had  experienced  fo  long.  The 
poor  unfuccefsful  gamefler  hufbanded  the  wafting  moments? 
with  an  encreafed  defire  to  continue  the  game,  and  to  the 
laft  eagerly  wiflied  for  one  yet  more  happy  throw, 

He  died  at  his  houfe  in  St.  John'b  court,  Bath,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1761,  aged  eighiy-feveu  years,  three  months 
and  fome  days.  His  death  was  fincerely  regretted  by  the 
city,  to  which  he  had  been  fo  long,  and  fo  great  a  benefa£lor. 
After  the  corps  had  lain  four  days,  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
abbey  church  in  that  city,  with  a  fclemnity  fomewhat  pecu- 
liar to  his  character. 

The  few  things  he  was  poflefTed  of  Were  left  to  his  rela- 
tions. A  fmall  library  of  well-chofen  books,  fome  trinkets 
and  pictures,  were  his  only  inheritance.  Among  the  latter 
were  a  gold  box,  given  by  the  late  countefs  of  Burlington, 
v/ith  lady  Euflon's  pidiure  in  the  lid,  an  agate  etui,  with  a 
diamond  on  the  top,  by  the  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  and 
fome  things  of  no  great  value.  The  rings,  watches  and  pic- 
tures, which  lie  formerly  received  from  others,  would  have 
come  to  a  confiderable  amount  ;  but  thefe  his  neccflities  had 
obliged  him  to  difpofe  of:  fome  family  pidures,  however. 
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remained,  which  were  fold  by  advertifement,  for  five  guineat^ 
each,  after  Mr.  Nafh's  deceafe.  ^f*' 

As  the  heart  of  a  man  is  better  known  by  his  private  than  ^ 
public  actions,  let  us  take  a  view  of  Na£h  in  domeftic  life; 
among  his  fervants  and  dependants,  where  no  glofs  was  re- 
quired to  colour  his  fentimexits  and  difpofiliun,  nor  any 
-mafk  neceffary  to  conceal  his  foibles.  Here  we  fhall  find 
him  the  fame  open-hearted,  generous,  and  good-natured 
man  we  have  already  defcribed  5  one  who  was  ever  fond  of 
promoting  the  inrerefts  of  his  friends,  his  fervants  and  de- 
pendants, and  making  them  happy.  In  his  own  houfe  na 
man  was  perhaps  more  regular,  chearful,  and  beneficent, 
than  Mr.  Nafh.  His  table  was  always  free  to  thofe  who 
fought  his  friendfliip,  or  wanted  a  dinner.  As  Mr.  Nafh's 
thoughts  were  entirely  employed  in  the  affairs  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  was  feldom  at  home  but  at  the  time  of  eating  or 
of  reft.  His  table  was  well  ferved,  but  his  entertainment 
confifled  principally  of  plain  difhes. 

Nalh  generally  arofe  early  in  the  morning,  being  feldom 
in  bed  after  five :  and  to  avoid  difturbing  the  family,  and  de- 
priving his  fervants  of  their  refl-,  he  had  the  fire  laid  after 
he  was  in  bed,  and  in  the  morning  lighted  it  himfelf,  and 
fat  down  to  read  fome  of  his  few,  but  well  chofen  books. 

His  generofity  and  charity  in  private  life,  though  not  fo 
confpicuous,  was  as  great  as  that  in  public,  and  indeed  far 
more  confiderable  than  his  little  income  would  admit  of. 
This  fenfibility,  this  power  of  feeling  the  misfortunes  of  the 
miferable,  and  his  addrefs  and  earneftnefs  in  relieving  their 
wants,  exalts  the  character  of  Mr.  Nafh,  and  draws  an  im-  - 
penetrable  veil  over  his  foibles.  His  fingularities  are  for- 
gotten when  we  behold  his  virtues,  and  he  who  laughed  at 
the  whimfical  cbaradler  and  behaviour  of  this  monarch  of 
Bath,  now  laments  that  he  is  no  more, 

NICERON  (John  Peter)  fo  much  celebrated  on  ac-Moreri, 
count  of  his  Memoirs  of  Men^  lUuJirious  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters^  was  born  at  Patis  on  the  nth  of  March,  1685. 
He  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  who  were  in  very 
high  repute  about  the  year  1540.  He  ftudied  with  fuccefs 
in  the  Mazarine  college  at  Paris,  and  acquired  no  incon- 
fiderable  knowledge  in  rhetoric,  at  the  college  Du  Plefiis. 

Soon  afterwards,  refolving  to  forfake  the  world,  he  con- 
fulted  one  of  his  uncles,  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  Berna- 
bite  jefuits.    This  uncle  examined  him,  and  not  diffident  of 
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his  clc£iion,  introduced  him  as  a  probationer  to  (b^t  fociety^* 
eftabliftied  in  the  priory  of  St.  Eloi,  at  Paris.  Young  Nice 
ron  was  received  there  on  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft,  1702 
took  the  habit  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1703,  and 
made  his  vows  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1704,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years.  After  he  had  proftfl'ed  himfelf,  he 
lyas  fent  to  Montargis  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy 
ztid  theology  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Loches  in  Touraine, 
to  teach  thofe  fciences.  He  received  the  priefthood  ac 
Poitiers  on  the  fecond  of  June,  1708.  As  he  was  not  ar- 
rived at  the  age  required  to  entitle  him  to  affunie  this  order, 
a  difpenfation,  which  his  uncommon  piety  had  merited,  was 
obtained  in  his  favour. 

The  college  of  Montargis  having  recalled  him,  he  was 
their  profeflbr  of  rhetoric,  during  two  years^  and  of  philo- 
fophy, during  four*  In  fpite  of  all  thefe  avocations,  Nice- 
ron  was  humanely  attentive  to  every  call  and  work  of  cha^ 
rity,  and  to  the  inftrudion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  many  of 
whom  heard  him  deliver  out  fit  rules  of  condudt  for  them, 
not  otlly  from  the  pulpits  of  moft  of  the  churches  within  the 
province,  but  even  from  thofe  of  Paris.  In  17 16  his  fu- 
periors  invited  him  to  that  city,  that  he  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  following,  with  the  more  convenience^  thofe 
{ludjcs  for  which  he  always  had  exprefled  the  greateft  inclina- 
tion. 

He  not  only  underftood  the  antientj  but  the  modern  lan- 
guages, a  circumftance  of  infinite  advantage  in  the  compofn 
tion  of  thofe  works  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  he  carried  on  with  great  affiduity  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  after  a  fliort  illnefs,  on  the  eighth 
of  July,  1738,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  His  works 
2re, 

1.  Le  ^rand  Fdhrlfuy.  :,  or^  a  Dijferiation  to  prove  that 
Common- JVater  is  the  hefi  Rcm-edy  \n  Fevers^  and  even  in  the 
"Pbgue^  tranJlaiedJYom  the  Englifh  df  John  Hancock^  M'tnij^ 
ter  of  St.  Margani's^  Lo^idou^  in  iitno.  This  liitle  treatife 
made  its  appearance  amongft  other  pieces,  relating  to  this 
fubjc<J^  in  1720,  and  was  attended  by  a  fuccefs  which  car- 
ried it  through  three  editions  j  the  lafl  came  out  in  1730,  in 
two  volumes,  in  I2n)0,  entitled,  A  Treatife  on  Conimon-JVa^ 
ter^  Paris :  printed  by  Cavelier, 

2.  The  Voyages  of  John  Ouvington,  to  Surat,  and  divers 
Parts  of  Afia  and  Africa  \  containing  the  Hiflory  of  the  Re- 
volution in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  fine  Obfrvatious 
^on  Silk  IVirms^  2  voL  in  i2mo,  Paris^  ^7^5' 
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t.  T^e  Converfeon  of  England  to  C}jrtftianiiy\  '  compared^ 
ivith  its  pretended  Reformation  :  a  Work  tranflated  from  i^e~ 
Englijh.     Parisy   1729,   Svo,  '  •    '^-'^-"^ 

4.  The  Natural  Hijhry  of  the  Earthy  tranflated  frirm^hi' 
EngUfi)  of  Mr.  Woodward y  by  Monf  Nogues^  DcSlor  ■'tfP' 
phyfic  ;  with  an  Jnfwer  to  the  OhjeBions  of  DoSfor  Camert^^ 
rius ;  containingi  alfo^  feveral  Letters  written  on  the  fam'^ 
Subject ^  and  a  methodical  Dijlribution  of  Fcffilsy  tranflatelF 
from  the  Englijh ^  by  Niceron.   Paris ^  ^to,    1735. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Men  illufirious  in  the  Republic  of  Letter Sy 
Vfith  «  critical  Account  of  their  Works,  Paris,  Briajhn, 
i2mo.  The  firft  volume  of  this  great  work  appeared  in 
1727,  the  others  were  given  to  the  public  in  fucceffion, 
as  far  as  the  thirty-ninth,  which  appeared  in  1738.  The 
three  firft  volumes  were  reprinted  in  1729,  and  the  fourth 
in  1737.  The  fortieth  volume  was  publilhed  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  in  1739.  Since  that  event,  a  forty-firft  and 
forty-fecond  volume  came  out;  but  in  thefe  three  laft  are 
many  articles  of  which  Niceron  was  not  the  author. 

This  work  is  fo  well  known,  and  fo  univerfally  admired,  , 

that  it  would  be  needlefs  either  to  defcribe  or  to  commend  it. 

NORDEN  (Frederick  Lewis)  was  born  at  Gluck- Life prefii- 
fladt  in   HoUlein,  0*5lober  the   22d,   1708.     His  father  was «^^  ^^^'^ 
a  lieutenant  colonel  of  artillery,    and  himfelf  was  bred   to 
arms.     Being   intended    for  the  fea   fervice,  he   entered   in 
1722  into  the  corps  of  cadets,  which  is  a  royal  eftablifhment 
in  which  young  men  are  inflru6led   in  fuch  arts  and  fciences 
as  are  necedary  to  form  good  Tea-officers.     Here  he  is  faid 
to  have  made  a   great  progrefs  in  the   mathematicks,  fhip- 
building  and  drawing,  efpecially  in   the  laft.     He  copied  the 
works  of   the  greateft  mafters   in  the  art,  to  form  his  tafte 
and  acquire  their  manner;  but  he  took  a  particular  pleafure- 
in  drawing  from  nature. 

The  firft  perfon  who  took  notice  of  this  fifing  genius^ 
was  M.  De  Lerche,  knight  of  the  order  of  the  elephantj^*] 
and  grand  mafter  of  the  ceremonies.  This  gentleman, put: 
jruo  his  hands  a  colie6tion  of  charts  and  topographical  plans^ 
belonging  to  the  king,  to  be  retouched  and  amended,  ini  . 
which  Mr.  Norden  fhewed  great  fkill  and  care,  but  con- 
fidering  his  prefent  employment  as  foreign  to  his  profefIion> 
M.  De  Lerche,  in  1732,  prefented  him  to  the  king,  and 
procured  him,  not  only  leave,  but  a  penfion  to  enable  hira 
10  travel;  the  king  likewife  made  him,  at  the  fame  time,_ 
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fecond  lieutenant.  It  was  particularly  recommended  to  him, 
to  ftudy  the  conltrudion  of  (hips,  efpecially  fuch  gallies  and 
rowing  velTels  as  are  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Accordingly  he  fet  out  for  Holland,  where  he  foon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  admirers  of  antiquities  and  the 
polite  arts,  and  with  feveral  diftinguifhed  artifts,  particularly 
De  Reyter,  who  took  great  pleafure  in  teaching  him  to 
engrave.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Marfeilles,  and  thence 
to  Leghorn,  ftaying  in  each  place  fo  long  as  to  inform  him- 
felf  in  every  thing  the  place  furnifhed  relating  to  the  defign 
of  his  voyage.  At  this  laft  port  he  got  models  made  of  the 
different  kind  of  rowing  veffels,  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at 
the  chamber  of  models  at  the  Old  Holm. 

In  Italy  he  fpent  near  three  years  in  perfe6i:ing  his  tafte, 
and  enlarging  his  knowledge.  Here  his  great  talents  drew 
the  attention  of  perfons  of  diftin£tion,  and  procured  him  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  both  in 
antiquities  and  medals,  and  of  making  hi^  advantage  of  the 
great  works  of  painting  and  fculpture,  efpecially  at  Rome 
and  Florence.  At  Florence  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
drawing  academy.  It  was  in  thii>  city  he  rcceive'd  an  order 
from  the  king  to  go  into  Egypt. 

Chriftian  VI.  was  defirous  of  having  a  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  a  country  fo  diftant  and  fo  famous,  from  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  one  whofe  fidelity  could  not  be  queftion- 
ed  ;  and  no  one  was  thought  more  proper  than  Mr.  Norden. 
He  v/as  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  of  great  abilities,  of 
a  fine  taRe,  and  of  a  courage  that  no  danger  nor  fatigue 
could  difhearten ;  a  flcilful  obferver,  a  great  defigner,  and 
a  good  mathematician  ;  moreover,  he  had  a  ftrong  defire  of 
examinin.q:,  upon  the  fpot,  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  even 
prior  to  the  order  of  his  mafter.  How  he  acquitted  him- 
ich'  in  this  bufinefs  appears  amply  in  his  book,  entitled,  Tj-a- 
veh  in  Egypt  and  Nubia y  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

In  thefe  countries  he  flayed  about  a  year,  curing  which 
the  king  advanced  him  a  degree,  and  at  his  return,  when 
the  count  of  Dannefkiold-Samfoe,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  marine,  pTefented  him  to  his  majefty,  the  king  was 
greatly  pleafed  with  the  maflerly  deftgns  he  had  made  of 
the  objects  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  and  defired  he  would 
draw  up  an  account  of  his  voyage,  for  the  inftrudion  of  the 
curious  and  learned.  At  this  time  he  was  made  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  foon  after  captain  of  the  royal  n^y,  and 
one  of  the  commifTioners  for  building  Ihips. 

When 
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When  the  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain, 
count  Dannefkiold  Samfoe,  propofed  to  the  king  that  feve- 
ral  of  the  officers  of  his  majefty's  navy  fiiould  go  as  volun- 
teers into  the  fervice  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  chofe  Mr. 
Norden  in  particular,  to  accompany  his  own  nephew,  count. 
Ulric  Adolphus,  then  a  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  in  fuch 
expeditions  as  the  Englifti  (hould  happen  to  go  upon. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Norden,  whofe  fame 
had  gone  before  him,  was  received  with  diftinguifhed  fa- 
vour ;  feveral  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  at  court,  and 
even  the  prince  of  Wales,  hearing  of  his  defigns  he  had 
made  in  Egypt,  were  curious  to  fee  them,  and  fhewed  him 
great  kindnefs.  The  following  fummer  he  accompanied  the 
count  on  an  expedition  under  Sir  John  Norris ;  and  in  1740, 
he  again  went  on  board  the  fieet  deftined  to  America,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  with  a  defign  to  re- 
inforce admiral  Vernon.  After  this  Mr.  Norden  fpent 
about  one  year  in  London  in  great  efteem,  and  was  there  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  royal  fociety.  On  this  occafion 
he  gave  the  public  an  idea  of  feme  ruins  and  colofTal  ftatues, 
entitled.  Drawings  of  fome  Ruins  and  Colojfal  Statues^  at 
Thebes  in  Egypt ;  with  an  Account  of  the  famjiy  in  a  Letter  ta 
the  R oyal  Society^   1 7 4 1  • 

This  eflay,  with  the  plates  belonging  to  it,  gained  him 
new  applaufe,  and  heightened  the  defire  the  people  had  ' 
before  conceived  of  feeing  that  work  intire,  of  which  this 
made  only  a  fmall  part.  About  this  time  he  found  his  health 
declining,  and  propofed  to  the  count  to  take  a  tour  to 
France,  and  to  vifit  the  coafts  and  ports  of  that  kingdom, 
in  hopes  a  change  of  climate  might  have  been  a  means  of 
eftabliftiing  his  health,  but  he  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  much 
regretted  by  his  acquaintance,  as  a  perfon  who  had  done 
honour  to  his  country,  and  from  whom  the  world  had 
great  expedations. 

NORTH   (Francis)  lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of  theLIfeofthe 
great  feal,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  James  the^^'j^^^^^J^' 
fecond,   was  the  third  fon  of  the  fecond  Dudley  lord   North,  baron  of ' 
baron  of  Kertling,  vulgo  Catlage,  &:c.     He  had  his  gram-  Guilford,by 
mar  learning,  in  which  he  was  a  great  proficient,  at  Bury  ^^^^  if-. 
fchool,  from  whence  he  was  admitted   a   fellow  commoner 410.  Londoa 
of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1653.  '7"^*' 

His  fonverfation  was  remarkably  agreeable  and  facetious  ; 
and   his  alliduity  and  attainments    w^re    gre^t  in  all  in- 
genuous 
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genuous  fludies  and  liberal  fciencef?,  whicb  niade  him  miJch 
cfteemed  in  this  fociety.  But  as  he  was  originally  defig;ned 
for  the  profeiTion  of  the  law,  after  two  or  three  vfears  fpent 
at  the  univerfity,  he  v/as  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple. 
Here  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  at  the  fame  time  continued  to  purfue  his  inquiries  into 
all  ingenious  arts,  hiflory,  humanity  and  languages.  He 
acquired  French,  Italian^  Spanifli  and  Dutch;  and  became 
not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  was  very  perfe£l  in  hiflorvj 
mathematics,  philofophy  and  mufic.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that^ 
if  he  had  not  diverted  his  attention  by  thefe  ftudies,  and  by 
the  pra6lice  of  mufic  particularly,  he  fhould  nerer  have 
been  a  lawyer. 

The  friendfhip  and  in{lru(5^ions  of  Sir  JefFery  Palmer, 
attorney  general,  and  the  Hydes^  greatly  contributed  to  his 
proficiency  and  advanced  his  pradlice.  Bv  means  of  the  firft 
named  gentleman  he  had  a  fingular  opportunity  of  fhew- 
ing  his  abilities.  The  ftory  of  the  five  members'  in  king 
Charles  the  firft's  time,  is  v/ell  known,  who  being  profe- 
cuted  for  the  riot  committed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  in 
holding  the  fpeaker  down  in  his  chair,  were  convitSled.  Af- 
ter the  refloration,  the  commons  thought  that  the  records 
of.  this  convidion  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  privilege  of 
that  houfe,  and  ordered  a  writ  of  error  to  be  brought,  and 
Mr.  Attorney  was  to  find  council  to  argue  for  the  king, 
againft  the  lord  Hollis,  who  was  one  of  the  five  and  firft 
named  in  the  record.  Mr.  Attorney,  being  an  aflfiftant  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  could  not  argue,  nor  could  he  prevail 
uj^on  any  of  the  ferjeants,  br  other  eminent  pradlifers  to  do 
it  i  for  they  faid,  it  was  againft  the  Commons  of  England, 
and  they  durft  not  undertake  it.  At  laft  he  appointed  Mr. 
North,  who  prepared  his  argument,  which  was  performed 
at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  though  the  commons 
carried  the  caufe,  yet  his  argument  was  approved,  and  par- 
ticular notice  was  taken  of  his  comely  youth,  and  of  his 
modeft  but  cogent  reafoning.  The  duke  of  York  was  pleaf- 
ed  to  enquire  who  that  young  gentleman  was,  who  had 
argued  fo  well  ;  and  prevailed  with  the  king  to  encourage 
him  by  making  him  one  of  his  counlel. 

He  ufually  attended  the  Noi  folk  circuit,  of  which  he  foon 
came  to  be,  as  they  call  it,  the  cock,  and  was  employed 
as  counfel  in  every  important  caufe. 

• ,  When  the  great  level  of  the  fens  was  to  be  divided,  he 
was  appointed  chairman  in  the  commifTion,  and  directed  the 
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exwution  ip  fuch  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  augment  his  fame. 
Dr.  Lane,  then  bifhop,  like  wife  conftituted  him  judge  of 
the  royal  franchife  of  Ely,  which  employment  did  him  credit^ 
and  increafed  his  bufmefs  in  the  country.  He  was  alfo  ap* 
pointed  to  affift  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  chief  juftice  in  cyie^ 
fn  a  formal  Iter,  or  juftice-feat  of  the  forefts  -,  which  was  of 
great  pecuniary  advantage  to  him,  and  gave  him  an  idea 
of  ihe  antient  law  in  the  immediate  pradtice  of  it.  He  was 
made  the  king's  folicitor  general,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Turner,  made  lord  chief  baron.  He  now  dropt  the  x 
circuit,  and  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Lynn, 
in  the  houfe  of  commons :  feme  time  after  we  find  him  in 
the  attorney  general's  place,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir 
Heneage  Finch  to  the  great  feal.                                                           ^ 

In  former  times,  when  he  applied  clofe  to  his  ftudies,  and 
fpent  his  days  in  his  chamber,  he  was  fubject  to  the  fpleen, 
and  apprehenfive  of  many  imaginary  difeafes  ;  and  by  way 
of  prevention,  he  went  thick  clad,  wore  leather  ikul-caps, 
and  inclined  much  to  phyfic.  But  now  when  bufmefs  flowed 
in  upon  him,  his  complaints  vanifhed,  and  his  /kal-caps 
were  deftined  to  lye  in  a  drawer,  and  receive  his  money. 
Though  his  profits  were  now  very  great,  though  the  king 
approved  his  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  law 
vvere  moflly  his  friends ;  yet  he  foon  grew  weary  of  his  pofl, 
and  wifhed  for  another,  tho'  lefs  profitable,  in  a  calmer  region. 
The  court  was  funk  in  pleafureand  debauchery;  averfeto,  and 
ignorant  of  all  bufmefs.  The  great  men  were  many  of  thezn 
corrupt,  falfe,  and  treacherous  ;  and  v/ere  continually  tor* 
menting  him  with  rafcaily  projects,  and  unreafonable  in:>« 
portunities. 

Among  all  the  preferments  of  the  law,  his  thoughts  fixed 
upon  the  place  of  lord  jchicf  juCice  of  the  comm^^n  pJeas^ 
the  bufmefs  there  being  wholly  matter  of  pure  law,  and 
having  little  to  do  in  criminal  caufes,  or  court  intrigues. 
And  on  the  death  of  lord  chief  juftice  Vaughan,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  wifhes.  While  he  prefided  in  this  court,  he 
was  very  attentive  to  regulate  what  was  amifs  in  the  law, 
arifmg  either  from  the  nature  of  things  changing,  or  from 
the  corruption  of  agents  :  when  any  abufe,  or  neceflity  of 
regulation  appeared,  he  noted  it  down,  and  afterwards  di- 
gefted  his  thought,  and  brought  it  into  the  form  of  a  tra£f, 
and  thereon  defigned  to  prepare  afts  of  parliament,  as  be 
Jtjad  encouragement  and  opportunity,     He  had  a  great  hancj 
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in  the  ftatute  of  fraudes   and  perjuries,  of  which  the  lord 
Nottingham  h\6y  that  every  line  was  worth  2  fubfidy. 

The  king  being  under  great  difficuhies  from  the  parlia- 
tnent,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  better  temper^  and  that 
it  might  not  be  faid  he  wanted  good  councellors,  made  a 
reform  of  his  privy  council,  diflblved  the  old  and  conftituted 
a  new,  which  took  in  the  lord  Shaftlbury  as  prefident,  and 
the  heads  of  the  oppofition  in  both  houfes.  But  that  he  might 
not  be  left  alone  with  them,  he  joined  fome  of  his  friends^ 
in  whofe  fidelity  and  judgment  he  had  an  entire  confidence, 
among  whom  lord  chief  juflice  North  had  the  honour  to  be 
one.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  taken  into  the  cabinet, 
that  he  might  be  afiiftant,  not  only  in  the  formal  proceed- 
ings of  the  privy  council,  but  alfo  in  the  moft  retired  ton- 
fuitations  of  his  majeftles  government. 

He  was  often  conftrained  to  take  the  place  of  fpeaker, 
and  prefide  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  room  of  the  chan- 
cellor Nottingham,  who,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  time, 
was  much  afflided  with  the  gout  and  other  infirmities. 
And  confidering  his  confirmed  credit  with  the  king,  he  was 
univerfally  prefumed  to  be  fuccefibr  to  that  lord  (with  whom 
he  lived  in  great  friendfhip,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  him 
in  his  declining  flate)  and  accordingly,  on  his  death,  the 
great  feal  was  committed  to  his  cultody.  Fie  was  made 
baron  of  this  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Guilford,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  by  patent  bearing  date  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1683. 

T'he  death  of  king  Charles,  the  managing  in  order  to 
the  coronation,  his  attendance  in  parliament,  and  at  court 
and  council,  where  nothing  fquared  with  his  fchemes,  and 
when  his  enemies  Sunderland  and  Jeffries  bore  the  fway, 
together  with  his  chancery  bufinefs,  proved  infupportable 
loads  to  him,  and  impaired  his  health.  He  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  and  the  doctor  was  called  j  who  faid  it  u^as  a 
difeafe  that  a  man  of  his  value  ought  not  to  be  trufled  with, 
and  immediately  prefcribed  the  bark.  This  medicine  pal- 
liated his  difeafe  fo  far,  that  he  fat  in  parliament,  difpatched 
all  the  claims,  attended  the  council  and  the  committee  for 
the  coronation,  and  did  what  he  could  in  the  chancery; 
and  paid  his  laft  duty  to  his  mafter,  in  walking  at  the  coro- 
nation. But  a  malignant  cachexy  fucceeded,  which  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  was  increafed  by  his  melancholy  profpe6t  of 
future  events,  in  which  he  had  no  glympfe  of  fatisfad^ion. 
In   this  flate  be  took  a  refolucion  to  quit  the  feal,  and 

went 
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went  to  lord  Rochefter  to  interceed  with  his  majefty  to  ac- 
cept it.  But  that  noble  lord  had  no  mind  to  part  with  fuch 
a  fcreen  in  flaving  ofF  the  popifh  work,  and  diverted  him 
from  his  purpofe,  but  obtained  of  the  king  that  he  might 
fetire  with  the  feal  into  the  country,  with  the  proper  officers 
attending,  in  hopes  that  by  proper  regimen  and  frefti  air, 
he  might  recover  his  heahh  againft  the  winter.  But  he  died 
at  his  houfe  at  Wroxton,  September  the  5th,  1685,  where 
he  was  buried  with  his  lady  Frances,  fecond  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Thomas  Pope,  earl  of  Down,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  whom  he  left  furviving  three  children,  Francis, 
Anne  and  Charles. 

Burnet  and  Kennet  have  given  no  very  favourable  charac- 
ter of  the  keeper  ;  and  the  author  of  The  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  avers,  that,  he  run  very  much  with  the  ftream 
of  the  court,  to  the  endangering,  as  many  wife  men  thought, 
the  proteftant  religion  in  this  kingdom.  But  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  that  he  lived  in  turbulent  times,  when  party-fpirit 
rofe  to  its  mofl  extravagant  height,  and  popular  prejudice 
prevailed  even  to  infatuation,  which  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  moft  unfpotted  integrity  to  efeape  cenfure.  He  was 
ever  a  profefTor  of  loyalty,  that  is,  for  the  legal  intereft  and 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  proteftant  religion  as 
by  law  eftablilhed.  He  would  often  inveigh  againft  thofe 
who  perpetually  projeded  to  weaken  the  monarchy,  as  a 
fet  of  men  either  corrupt  and  falfe  hearted,  or  ignorant  and 
ihort-fighted.  There  could  not,  he  thought,  be  a  greater 
illufion  than  to  imagine,  that  what  power  the  crown  lofes, 
is  fo  much  liberty  gained  to  the  people. 

His  private  chara6ler  was  ftri(£^ly  virtuous  and  unexception- 
able ;  and  his  relation,  Roger  North,  hath  wiped  off,  all 
afperfions,  though  not  the  ableft  advocate,  from  his  publick» 
in  his  Examen,  and  in  his  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford^ 
He  certainly  did  not  want  z.eal  to  promote  the  good  of  his^ 
country  j  which  he  thought  would  moft  effectually  be  done, 
by  fupporting  the  church  and  crown  of  England  in  all  due 
.  and  legal  prerogatives;  and  from  thefe  principles  he  never 
fwerved  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 
He  wrote. 

An  Alphabetical  Index  of  Verbs  neuter^  printed  with  Lillys 
Grammar  :  compiled  while  he  was  at  Bury  School, 

A  Paper  on  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids,  confidered  in  the 
Bladders  of  Fifies^  printed  in  Lowthorfs  Abri.lgnierit  of  th^ 
Phihfophical  Tranfa^iansy  v<U,  2d,  p.  845, 

It 
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It  appears  that  his  lordfhip's  hint  was  laid  hold  of,  approved 
and  purfued  by  the  virtuofi  of  the  time,  particularly  by  Mr» 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Ray,  whofe  papers  on  that  fubjed,  are  en- 
tered in  the  fame  colledlion. 

Jn  Anfwer  to  a  Paper  of  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  on  his 
Static  Barometer.  This  was  never  publillied,  but  we  may 
obferve  to  his  honour  here,  that  it  was  through  his  means 
that  barometers  were  firfl:  publicly  fold  in  (hops,  which  be- 
fore were  very  rare,  and  confined  only  to  the  cabinets  of  the 
virtuofi. 

A  philofophical  EJfay  on  Mufic^  printed  by  Martin^  Printer 
to  the  Royal  Society^  1^1'].  He  may  be  efteemed  the  father 
of  mufical  philofophy  ;  and  all  the  improvements  that  have 
iince  been  made  in  it,  owed  their  original  to  his  lordfliip*s 
efiay.   He  compofedfeveral  Concerto's  in  two  and  three  Parts, 

A  Narrative  of  fome  Paffages  in  or  relating  to  the  long  Par- 
liament^ So?nmers*s  TraSls^  vol.  i. 

He  wrote  befides.  Some  Arguments  in  Cafes ;  and  Political 
Papers,  publifjed  whole  or  in  part  in  his  Life,  by  Roger 
Northy  and  in  the  Examcn. 

LNofth''*      NORTH  (Dr.  John)  fourth  fon  of  the  lord  North,  and 
fcy  Roger*    brother  to  the  preceeding,  was  born  at  London,  September 
Korth,  Efq;  the  fourth,   1645.     In   his  youth,  his  conftitution  appeared 
^to.  1744.  jQ  i^g  delicate,  and  his  temper  grave,  referved   and  ftudious, 
which  inclined   his  parents  to  educate  him   for  the  church. 
He  was  taught  grammar  at  St.  Edmondfbury,  by  Dr.  Ste- 
phens, ^nd  his  father  gave  him  fome   knowledge  of   logic 
and  metaphyfics. 

He  was  admitted  of  Jcfus  College  in  Cambridge  in  i66r, 
and  though  a  nobleman,  was  exemplary  in  his  attendance 
upon  divine  fervice,  diligent  in  his  ftudies,  and  conftant  at 
public  exercifes  and  ledures  in  the  fchools.  Thus  he  foon 
became  confpicuous  for  his  learning,  particularly  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  \  and  collected  a  \tvy  valua- 
ble library. 

Having  regularly  taken  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts, 
and  being  about  fix  years  ftanding,  he  was  admitted  fellow 
of  Jefus  College,  by  the  king's  mandate.  He  took  after- 
wards, the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  was  incorporated 
In  the  fame  at  Oxford,  June  the  15th,  1669.  Not  long 
;gfter  he  took  orders,  as  the  ftatutes  of  his  college  required^ 
^td  Xhe  firft  fermon  be  preached  to  a  pubjic  audience,  was 
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Ijefore   king  Charles   the  fecond,    at  New   market,  which 
Was  publiili?d  at  Can^bridge,  in  4.to.  1671.  '*.' 

About  this   time  he  affiled   the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale 
in   his   edition  cf  77?^  Opufcula   Mythological  ^c.     In    the 
year  followin:]:  he  was  choien  Greek  profeflbr  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.      Archbi/hop   Sh.ldon  conferred  on   him  the'* 
fine-cure  of  Llandinom,   in  Wales  j    upon  which  he  quitted 
his  fellowfliip,  and  got  hiin (elf  admitted  in  trinity  college,  for 
the  fake  af  being  ne4r  th-  mailer,  the  moff^  excellent  Dr,  Ifaaq ' 
Barrow,   for  whom   he  had  the  utmoft  friendffiip  and  efteem;"' 
He  was  infblled   a  prebendary  of  Weftminffer.,  January  the 
1-ith,    1673,    having  been  fome  time  before  clerk  of  the 
clofet  to  the  kifii^. 

He  was  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  arid  out  of 
compliment  to  him,  was  created  do6^or  of  divinity,  when' 
king  Charles  came  by  invitation  from  Newmarket  to  Cam- 
bridge. When  Ixis  worthy  friend  Dr.  Barrow  died  in  1667,, 
lie  fucceeded  him  as  maifer  of  Trinity  college.  This  pre* 
ferment  gave  him  great  fatisfadion,  and  he  imagined  him^ 
fllf  now  pofTeiTed  ol  all  the  eafe  and  happinefs  he  could  wi(h. 
But  his  fblicitude  for  maintaining  good  order  and  flri6l  re-^ 
•gularity  in  his  fociety,  the  oppofition  he  met  with  from  the 
/enior  fellows,  arid  an  anxious  folitude  in  the  room  of  at 
free  and  pkafant  converfation,  foon  convinced  him  of  his 
miftake.  His  confcientious  integrity  in  ele^llohs  expbfed 
Jhim  to  many  afFronts  and  difagreeable  importunities.  But  by 
pre-eIe6lions  he  found  means  to  obviate  and  break  the  cut"- 
torn  of  court  mandates,  which,  he  fufpe(Eted,  fbme  of  his 
fellows  were  inftrumcntal  in  obtaining,  and  which  wene 
quite  common  at  his  firfl:  -coming,  to  the  great  prejudice'of 
xeal  Tnerit. 

VVhile  be  continued  mailer  of  the  college,  he  finiflied  the 
fiwQ   library  b,egun   by  his   predecefTor.     As  his  conftitutioa 
was  naturally  weak,   his  health  was  foon  impaired  by  too  clo/a-.i 
and  eager  application  to  his  ftudies,  without  proper  remiflioHfi  *• 
and  due   exercife.     He  had  a  flroke.of  an  apoplexy,  and  a  .r 
iiumb  palfey  following,  deprived  him  in   a  great  meafure  of 
the  ufe  of  his  underftanding.;  iji  which  deplorable  conditioa 
he  lived  between  four  and  five  yea;s. 

His  miferies  being  incrcafed  by  epileptic  firs,  one  of  them 
.put  an   end  to  his  life  in  16.83,  and    he  was  buried  in  the 
anti-chapel   of  his  college,   with  no  other  epitaph  but  I>  N. 
Aipon  a  fmall   ftone^ver  him.     By  bis  will  he   gave  ,1000/. ^, 
om  fourth  of  his  perfonai  eftate  to  charitable  ufes.     He  was 
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a  man  of  great  karning,  an  excellent  philologid,  antiquarian, 
philofopher  and  divine.  He  had  a  defign  of  compofmg  a 
critical  hiftory  of  philofophy  and  philofophers,  with  the  ori- 
,  ginations,  connections,  tranfitions  and  alterations  of  the 
opinions,  and  alfoof  the  feveral  feels,  how  they  fprung  up 
one  under  another,  comparing  their  tenets,  and  fhewing 
wherein  they  agreed  and  difagreed,  with  their  fquablings 
and  altercations ;  and  fo'  coming  down  as  low  as  his  own 
time,  to  fhew  how  the  moderns  had  borrowed  from  the  an- 
tients,  and  what  they  had  fet  up  new  of  their  own.  He! 
ufed  to  fay,  there  was  little  of  this  kind  of  learning  to  be 
found  in  print,  and  being  once  well  done,  it  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  fcholars.  He  alfo  intended  a  hiftory  of  the 
heathen  theology. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  and  publiflied  an  edi- 
tion of  fome  of  his  pieces,  viz.  Socratls  Jpologia,  Crito^ 
PhadrOy  i^fc.  in  one  vol.  Svo»  Cantab.  167^. 

He  had  done  feveral  other  things  that  were  worthy  of  fee- 
ing the  light ;  but  by  his  (pecial  direftion,  all  his  manufcripts 
were  committed  to  the  flames  after  his  deceaife. 

NOY  (William)  attorney  general  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  thefirft,  was  the  fon  of  William  Noy,  of  St.  Burian, 
in  Cornwall,  gent.  When  he  was  fixtecn  years  of  age, 
he  was  entered  in  Exeter  College,  in  the  year  1593,  where 
he  continued  three  years  in  clofe  application  to  his  ftudies. 
From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  {\udy  the 
common  law,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  became  very 
eminent  by  his  unwearied  afliduity. 

He  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Helfton  in 
his  own  country,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
king  James  the  firft,  in  two  parliaments,  in  both  of  which 
he  (hewed  himfelf  a  profeffed  enemy  to  the  king's  preroga- 
tive. 

In  1625,  he  was  elecSled  a  burgefs  for  St.  Ives,  in  which 

parliament,    and    in   another  following,    he   continued    the 

fame  popular  patriot ;  till  at   length  the  court  condefcended 

to   convince   him  of    his  errors,    by  making  him  attorney 

general  in  the  year  1631.     A  writer  of  thofe  times,  tells 

$Ir  Antony  us,  that,  *'  he  was  as  famous  a  lawyer  as  ever  this  kingdom 

Weidon,  ^  44  jjj.gj^  ^j^^j  ^dds,  that  he  formerly  was  a  great  patriot,  and 

Court  of  K.*'  ^he   only  fearcher  of  precedents  for   the  parliaments,  by 

Charles.      «'  which  he  grew  fo  cunning,  as  he  underftood  all  the  fhifts 

^<  which  former    kings  had    ufed   to   get    moneys   with. 

"  This 
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,**  This  man,  the  king  lent  for,  told  him  he  would  make 
"  him  his  attorney.  Noy,  like  a  true  cynic  as  he  was,  did, 
"  for  that  time  go  away,  not  returning  to  the  king  fo  much 
**  as  the  civility  of  thanks;  nor  indeed,  was  it  worth  his 
*'  thanks.  I  am  fure  he  was  not  worthy  of  ours  5  for  after 
**  the  court's  folicitings  had  Ijewitched  hiiti  to  become  the 
*'  king's,  he  grew  the  moft  hateful  man  that  ever  lived,  &c. 
^'  he  having  been  as  great  a  deluge  to  this  realm,  as  the 
*'  flood  was  to  the  whole  world  :  for  he  fwept  away  all 
*'  our  privileges,  and  in  truth  hath  been  the  caufe  of  all 
*'  thofe  miferies  this  kingdom  hath  fincebeen  ingulphed." 

His  charader  is  thus  drawn  by  our  female  hiftorian,  with 
great  preciiian  and  fpirit; 

«'  Noy,    the   attorney    genera),    who  countenanced  thisMrs, 
*^  meafuie  (viz.  the  project  for  fliip-money)  died  before  any^l^*^^^*< 
*'  pro^refs  was  made    in  it.     He  had  received  no  other  fa  EnpianV 
*<  vour  from   the  crown,  but   the  laborious  office  of  attor-vol.2d. 
*'  ney  general,    a  narrow   recompence  for   the  facrifice  of 
^^  virtue,  honour,  and  a   good  name.     From  being  a  great 
*'  patriot,    and  an  oracle  for  precedents  favourable    to  the 
*'  powers  of  parliament ;    he  became   fo   fafcinated  to  the 
**  defigns  of  the  monarch,  through    the   fedu(S^ion  of  court 
*'  folicitation,  that  he  was  the  moft  keen  of  all  the  rainifterial 
*'  gang  in  every  illegal   meafure  that  the  times  produced,  ia 
*'  all  opprefTive    profecutions,  the   peculiar   bufinefs   of   his 
*'  office.    Equal  to  a  place  of  thi§  fort,  he  filled  it  with  the 
*'  higheft  degree  of  infamy. 

"  As  his  demerits  were  great^  fo  was  he  compleatly  hated 
*V  by  the  public.  After  languifhing  out  a  long  ijlnefs.,  he 
*'  died  without  being  recrretted  by  his  ov»rn  party^  on  ac- 
^'  count  of  his  bodily  infirmities,  which  prevented  his  be- 
"  ing  fo  active  an  agent  as  the  bufinefs  in  hand  required  ; 
•*'  wih'Ift  at  the  fame  time  he  lay  under  th?  infer;:al  odium 
*'  of  being  the  propounder  of  (hip  money.*' 

In  order  to  jeftore  his  health,  which  had  beeo  much  im- 
paired by  continual  drudgery  and  fatigue,  he  retired  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  in  the  m.onth  of  July,  where  meeting 
with  ho  relief  from  the  waters,  he  died  in  Au^uft  following, 
1634,  and  was  buried  at  New  Brentford.  The  king  was 
much  affe6led  with  his  death,  and  the  clergy  more.,  and 
archbiOiop  Laud  particularlv  made  this  obfervation  of  him 
in  his  Diary ;  "  I  have  loft  a  near  friend  of  him,  and  th^ 
*«  church  the  greateft  fhe  had  of  his  condition^  fin??  (h^ 
•^  needed  any  fuch.'' 
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\.-     But  the  commons  in  general  rejoiced,  and  the  vintners, 

Ath.  Ox."   fays   Mr.  Wood,    drank  caroufes,  in    hopes   to  drefs  meat 

V.  I.  p. 507*  again,  and  fell  tobacco,  beer,  &c.  which  by  a  fullen  capricio^ 

.    Noy  reftrained  them  from.     The  players  too,  for  whom  he 

.    had  done  jio  kindnefs,    introduced  him  on  the   ftage,  and 

-  made   him  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule,  in   a   comedy,  entitled, 
.    A  Projector  lately  dead,  is'c,  '      , 

Ham.  L'Eftrange,    in  his   hiftory  of    the   reign  of  king 

Under  the   Gharles  the   firft,  fays  he  was   a  man  palTing  humorous,  of 

year  1634.   cynical  rufticity,  a  moft  indefatigable  plodder,  and  fearcher 

of  ancient  records,  whereby  he  became  an  eminent  inftrument 

of  good  and  ill  to  the  king's  prerogative.  And  Mr.  Wood  fays, 

he  had   his  humours  as  well  as  other  men,  but  certainly  tie 

iBtfdpM.      was  a  folid   rational  man,  and  tho'  no  great  orator,  yet  he 

was  a   profound  lawyer,  and   none  better  verfed  in  records 

than  he.     This  charader  of    him   appears  to  be  very  juft 

from  the  writings   he   left   behind,  and    from  the  following 

-  books  afterwards  publiflied,  viz. 

J  Treatlfe  of  the  principal  Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the 
..  Laws  of  England y  Lond»  1 641,  ^to.  afterwards  ^vo,  and 
J2mo, 

PerfeSl  Conveyancer  ;  er,  federal  fele£l  and  choice  precedents y 
Lond,  1655,  \to. 

Reports  of  Cafes  in  the  Time  of  ^een  Elizabeth,  K, 
James,  and  K,  Charles  the  Firjl ',  containing  the  mo  ft  excellent 
Exceptions  for  all  manner  of  Declarations,  Pleadings  and 
Demurs,  ex  a  Bly  examined  and  laid  down,  Lohd.  16^6,  fol. 

The  Compleat  Lawyer:  or,  a  Treatife  concerning  Tenures 
and  E fiat cs  in  Lands  of  Inheritance  for  Life,  and  other  He- 
reditaments,  and  Chatels  real  and  per fonal,  i^c,  Lond,  166 1 
and  74,  Svo» 

jfrguments  of  Law  and  Speeches, 

He  alfo  left  behind  him,  feveral  choice  colle£lions  that  he 

had  made  froni  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  reduced 

into  two  large  paper  books  of  his  own  hand  writing:  one 

'..contained  colledions  concerning  the  king's  maintaining  his 

naval  poWer  according  to  the  pradice  of  his  anceftorsj  and 

•  'the  other  about  the  privileges  and  jurifdidion  of  ecclefiaftic^ 

•courts. 
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OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John)  called  the  good  lord  Cohham, ^'^^'^y;''^" 

,       r    n  .  11  I        r   n  ,  .' Wiclift,  lord 

the  hrft  author,  as  well  as  the  nrft  martyr  amonjj;  our  nobr- cobham, 
lity,  was  born  in  the   reign  of  Edward  the   third.     He  ob-&c.  8vo. 
tained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that  lord  Cob- ^"'j^"*  .^^ 
ham,    who  with  fo  much  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppofed  thcM.A.      * 
tyranny  of  Richard   the  fecond ;    and    with  the   eftate  and 
title  of  his  father  in  law,  feems  alfo  to  have  taken  pofleffion 
of  his  virtue  and  independent  fpirit. 

The  famous  ftatute  againft  provifors  was  by  his  means  re- 
vived and  guarded  by  feverer  penalties.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  reforming  party,  who  drew  up  a  number  of 
articles  againft  the  corruptions,  which  then  prevailed  among 
churchmen,  and  prefented  them,  in  the  form  of  a  remon- 
ftrance,  to  the  commons.  He  was  at  great  expence  in  col- 
leding  and  tranfcribing  the  works  of  WiclifF,  which  he  dif- 
perfed  among  the  people  ,  and  he  maintained  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  difciples  as  itinerant  preachers,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country, 

Thefe  things  naturally  awakened  the  refentment  of  the 
clergy  againft  him,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fourth,  he  had 
tlie  command  of  an  Englifti  army  inFrance,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  fcene  of  great  confufion,  through  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Orlean  and  Burgundian  factions;  and  obliged 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raife  the  fiege  o^  Paris. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fifth  he  was  accufed  of  herefy, 
and  the  growth  of  it  was  particularly  attributed  to  his  in- 
fluence. The  king,  with  whom  lord  Cobham  was  a  do- 
meftic  in  his  court,  delayed  the  profecution  againft  him,  > and 
undertook  to  reafon  with  him  himfelf,  and  to  reduce  him  from 
his  errors.  Lord  Cobham's  anfwer  is  upon  record.  "  I  eve-r 
*'  was,  faid  h«,  a  dutiful  fubje6t  to  your  majefty,  and  ever 
"  will  be.  Next  to  God,  I  profefs  obedience  to  my  king, 
*'  but  as  to  the  fpiritual  dominion  of  the  pope,  I  never 
*'  could  fee,  on  what  foundation  it  is  claimed,  nor  can  I 
*'  pay  him  any  obedience.  It  is  fure  as  God's  word  is  true, 
"  he  is  the  great  antichrift  foretold  in  holy  wnt.^*  " 

This  anfwer  fo  exceedingly  fhocked  the  king,  that  turning 
away  in  vifible  difpleafure,  he  withdrew  his  favour  from  him,, 
and  left  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  •  He  was  fum- 
cioned  to  appear  before  the  archbifhop,  and  not  appearing, 

T  3  was 
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ivas  pronounced   contumaciou?,    and   excommunicatec?.     Irt 
hopes  to  avoid  the  impepding  ftorm,/  he  waited  upon  the  king 
with   a   eonfeflion   of  his  faith    in  writing,  in  his  hand;  and 
while  he  was  in  his  prefence,  a  perfon  entered  the  chamber^ 
cited  him  to  appear  before   the  archbiiliop,  and  he  was  im- 
mediately hurried  to  the  Tower.     He  was  foon  after  brought 
before  the  archbifliop^  and  read  bis  opinion  of  rhefe  articles, 
©n  which  he  fuppofed    he    was  called   in   queftion,  viz.  the 
lord's    fupper,   penance,  images,    and  pilgrimages.     He  was 
told,  that  in  fome  parts  he  had  not  been  fufiiciently  explicit; 
that  on  all  thefe  points,    holy  church  had   determined;  by 
tvhich  determinations  all  chriflians  ought  to  abide  :  and  that 
thefe  determinations  fhould   be  given  him   as  a  diredion  of 
his  faith  ;  and   in  a  few  days,  he  muft  appear  again  and  give 
his  opinion.     At    the   time,     he   faid    am«>ng   other    things, 
*'  that  he  knew   none  holier   than  Chrift  and   Lis    apoftles  5 
*'  and  that  thefe  determinations  were  furtly   noiie  of  theirs^ 
**  as  they  were  againft  fcriptme.*' 

In  conclufion  he  was  condemned  as  an  heretic,  and  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  from  which  place  he  efcaped,  and 
lay  concealed  in  Wales.  '1  he  cUrgy  wiih  great  zeal  for  the 
rq,yal  perfon,  informed  the  king,  then  at  Eltham,  that  20,000 
lollards,  were  afTembled  at  St.  Giles's  for  bis  deftrudion^ 
with  lord  Cobham  at  their  head.  This  pretended  confpiracy, 
though  there  were  not  above  lOO  perfons  found,  and  thofe 
poor  lollards  afl'embled  for  devotion,  was  intirely  credited 
by  the  king^  and  fully  anfwered  the  defigns  of  the  clergy. 
A  bill  of  attainder  pafied  againfl  lord  Cobham^  a  price  of  a 
thoufand  marks  was  fet  upon  his  head,  and  a  perpetual  ex- 
emption from  taxes  promifed  to  any  town  that  fhould  fecure 
him. 

After  he  had   been  four  years  in  Wales,  he  was  taken  at 

laft   by  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  brought  to  London  ia 

triumph,  and  dragged  to  execution  in  St.  Giles's  Fields.     As 

a  traytor,   and  as  a  heretic,  he  was  hung  up  in  chains  alive 

upon  a  gallovi'-s;  and  fire  being   put  under  him,  was  burnt 

to'  death. 

He  wrote, 

Wilpok's        Twelve  Cbncluflom  addrejfed  id  the  Parliament  of  England*, 

Catiio-ue    y^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^xq  m9i  book  he  wrote  fome  monkifh  rhymes 

Autiojs.     ^"  Latin j    which  Bale  has  preferved,    and   which,    he  fays, 

*'  were  eopyed   out  by  dyverfe    men,  and    fet   upon   theyr 

*'  wyndowes,    gates  arid  dores,  which  were  then  knowen 

«'  for 
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««  for  obflynate  hypocrytcs  and  flefhlye  livers,  which  m3<Je 
*'  the  prelates  madde'*. 

OLDMIXON  (John)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  fami-Cibber'a 
ly.     The  place  of  his  birth  and  education  is  unknown,  as^^^"°^ 
probably  every  other  circumftance  relating   to   him  and  hisyj  .°^^^* 
writings,  though    numerous,  would  have  been,  if  the  Dun- 
ciad  had  not  fecured  him   the  privilege  of  immortality.     His 
malevolence  in  abufing  Mr.  Addifon   and  Mr.  Pope,  entitled 
him  to  the  abovementioned  honour ;  and  his  zeal,  as  a  viru- 
lent party- writer,  procured  him    a   poft    in   the  revenue  at 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  in  an  advanced  age  in   the  year 

1745- 

He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  in  folio,  and  a  critical 
hiftory  of  England,  which  works  are  held  by  the  candid 
and  impartial  on  all  fides,  in  the  utmoft  contempt.  On  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  moft  malevolent  critic, 
and  ill-natured  hiflorian.  He  had  the  impudence  to  afTert 
a  particular  fa6},  to  charge  Dr.  Atterbury  and  two  other 
eminent  perfons  with  interpolating  lord  Clarendon's  hiftory  ; 
but  the  fa£l:  was  difproved  by  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and 
the  part  alledged  to  be  falfified,  was  afterwards  produced  ia 
the  noble  author's  own  hand. 

He  publifhed  befides, 

A  Volume  of  Poe?ns^   1 7 1 4» 

The  Life  of  Arthur  Maynwarlng^  Efq\ 

The  Life  of  ^een  Anne^  fome  dramatic  pieces,  and  fome 
other  things  not  worthy  to  be  remembred. 

QXYAA,  (John)  to  whom  the  literary  world  is  obliged  ibid, 
as  a  tranflator,  though  not  as  an  original  author,  was  edu- 
cated at  Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicefterfhirc,  and  at  Chrift*s 
Hofpital.  Having  here  acquired  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues,  he  was  defigned  for  the  univerfity,  but  he  chofe 
rather  to  be  fettled  in  a  public  office  of  accounts,  being 
qualified  for  it  by  his  pen,  and  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Notwithftanding  his  attention  to  bufmefs,  he  ftill  retained 
a  love  for  polite  literature ;  and  by  entering  into  much  con- 
vcrfation  with  foreigners,  and  private  application,,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  moft  of  the  living  languages,  efpeciall/ 
the  French,  Italian  and  Spanifh,  from  all  thefe,  as  well  as 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  he  favoured  the  world  with  a 
great  many  tranflations,  which  though  not  the  moft  elegant, 
yet  are  generally  faithful,  and  true  to  the  original* 

T4  He 
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He  ^as  pofTefTed  of  a  competent  fortune,  and  always  €ti' 
joyed  good  places;  being  auditor  general  of  the  city  and 
bridge  accounts,  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral^  and  St.  Thomas's 
hofpital ;  io  that  his  works  were  not  the  ofFjpring  of  nccefTi- 
ty,  he  died  in  the  year  1743*  and  was  interred  at  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanbur]^. 

PARKER  (Matthew)  the  fecond  proteftant  archbifhop 
of  Canierbury,  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learriing,  was 
bern  at  Norv/ich  in  the  year  1 504,  and  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Chrifli,  or  Rennet  College,  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
houfe'he  was  firft  bible- dark,  or  fcholar,  and  afterwards 
fellow.   .        ... 

He  was  (o  cotjfplcuous  for  his  learnlrlg,  that  He  was  among 
Other  eminent  fcholar?,  invited  by  cardinal  Wolfey  to  Ox- 
ford, to  furnjfh  and  adorn  his  new  m'grificent  foundation. 
This  invitation  he  djd  riot  chufe  to  accept ;  but  refiding  irt 
his  own  college,  purfued  his  ftudits  with  the  greateft  appli- 
cation for  five  or  fix  years.  '  In  this  time,  having  read  over 
the  father*-  and  councils,  and  acquiied  a  compleat  know- 
ledge of  divinity,  he  became  a  .iccnctd  and  frequent  preacher 
at  court,  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  and  other  public  places  and  oc- 
cafions. 

In  1533   he  was  made  chaplain   to  queen  Anne  Boleyne, 
who  preferred   hirn  to  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  and   had  fuch 
a  pat ticuhir  regard  and  efleem  for  him,   and  fuch  knowledge 
of  his  zeal  for  the  reformation,   that  a  little  before  her  death, 
Ihe  recommended   her  daughter  Elizabeth   to  his  pious   care 
and  inftruc^ion..    He  was   afterwards  chaplain    to  Henry  the 
VTIth,  and  Edward  the  Vlth'.     He  held  feveral  livings  fuc- 
celUvcly,    and  through    the  recommendation    of   Henry  the 
Villth,  for  his  approved  Isamingy    wijdom  and  honejly^    as 
well  as  for  bis  fwgular  grace  and  indujiry  in  bringing  up  youth 
Appendix  to/;/  Virtue  and  learnings  was  chofen  mailer  of  Corpus  Chrifti, 
Icer^s life ^"^^ ^^  Betinet  College;  to  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fpecial 
book  I.  '     benefactor,  and  compiled  for  it,  a  new  book  of  ftatutes. 
No.  5.  Happening  to  be  in  Norfolk  during  Ket's  rebellion,  he  had 

the  re(t)lution  to  go  to  the  rebels  camp,  and  to  preach  to  them, 
exhorting  them  to  temperance,  moderation,  and  fubmiffion  to 
the  kin^.  By  Edward  theVIth  he  was  nominated  to  the  deanery 
,  of  Lincoln  ;  and  under  thefe  two  princes  lived  in  great  reputa- 
tion and  afHuence.  But  in  queen  Mary's  reign  he  was  deptived 
.of  all  his  preferments  on  account  of  his  being  married,  as  it 
W*i5  prct^^nded,  but  the  real  caufe  was  his  zeal  for  the  re- 

fornia- 
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ft2)rniatIon.  His  low  circumftances  be  endured  with  a  chear- 
fiS\  and  contented  mind,  and  during  his  retirement,  turned 
the  book  of  pfalms  into  Englifh  verfe,  and  wrote  J  De- 
fence of  the  Marriage  of  Priejis. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  acceflion  made  a  great  change  in  his 
circumftanccs,  for  he  not  only  became  free  from  all  fear  and 
danger,  but  was  exalted  to  the  higheft  flation  in  the  Englifh 
church,  to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury.  His  gr6at  pru- 
dence, courage,  condud)-,  experience  and  learning,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  this  important  office,  and  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  reformation  with  vigour  to  its  perfect:  eftablifhment. 
He  was  confecrated  December  the  17th,  1559,  in  Lambeth 
Chapel  by  William  Barlow,  biihop  of  Chichefter  ;  John 
Scory,  bifhop  of  Hereford  ;  Miles  Coverdale,  biftiop  of 
Exeter,  and  John  Hodgkin  Suffragan  bifhop  of  Bedford. 
We  chufe  to  mention  this  circum.ftance  To  minutely,  becaufe 
fhe  romanifts  invented  a  tale  afterwards,  that  he  had  been 
confecrated  at  the  Nag's -head  inn  or  tavern,  in  Cheapfide. 
But  this  notorious  and  improbable  falfhood  hath  been  fully 
confuted  by  archdeacon  *  Mafon,  by  archbifhop  f  Bramhall, 
and  by  P.  F.  Le  +  Courayer,  and  withall  difproved  by  many 
catholics,  fo  that  to  believe  it  now  a  days  requires  more 
than  even  popifh  credulity* 

Archbifhop  Parker  being  thus  conflituted  primate  and  me- 
tropolitan of  the  church  of  England,  took  care  to  have   the 
fees  filled  with  learned  ^nd    worthy  men  ;    and   foon   after 
performed  his  metropolitical  vifitation  of  his  whole  province. 
Though  his  means  at  this  time  could  be  but  very  (lender,  as 
he   had  been  ftripped    for  fome  years   paft  of  all   his  yearly 
revenues,  and  expences  rather  than   profits  had    yet  accrued 
from  his  new  preferment:  yet  fuch  was  his  liberal  and  gene- 
rous  difpofition,    that  he  frankly  remitted   unto    his  whole  Abel  Rcdl- 
clergy,    thofe  fees  that  under  the  title  of  procurations   are^'^"''» 
generally  and  juftly  at   fiich  times  demanded.     And  he  en  Lond.  410, 
couraged   them    to  the  conftant   and    diligent    execution    of  1651. 
their  duty,  in    inifrucSfing  the    people    commJtted    to    their 
charge,  by  his  own  example;  for  as  his  important  and  pub- 
lic affairs  would  permit,  he  preac^hed   fometimes'in   his  own 
cathedral,  and  at  other  times  in  the  towns  and  villages  abroad, 
continuing  confiant  in  this  painful  pra6lice,  though  labour- 

*  Vindication   of    the    church   of  f  Confecration  of  proteftant  bi/hops 

England   concerning    the   confecration  vindicated. 

and    ordination   of    biAops,     London,  %  Defence  of  the  validity  of  Eng- 

J613,  folio,  Jifh  ordinations.  Lond.  1728,  3  v.  8vo. 

ing 
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ing  under  many  infirmities,  the  attendants  of  old  ag^.  Htf 
folicited  the  queen  to  remove  crucifixes,  lighted  tapers,  and 
images  out  of  churches,  and  particularly  out  of  her  own 
chapej.  One  of  his  main  defigns  and  endeavours  was  to 
introduce  uniformity  both  in  habits  and  ceremonies,  but  he 
met  v/ith  great  oppofition  from  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and 
father  courtiers  ;  and  from  the  whole  body  of  puritans,  who 
have  fevercly  reviled  him  on  that  account. 

Being  arrived  to  the  feventy-fecond  year  of  his  age,  he 
died  May  the  17th,  1575,  having  filled  the  fee  fifteen  years 
and  five  months.  He  was  buried  with  great  folemnity  in 
his  own  private  chapel  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth  :  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  ceremonial  may  be  feen  in  his  life  wrote  by 
Mr.  Strype. 

The  monument  of  black  marble  in  which  his  remains 
were  depofited,  was  ere£led  by  himfelf  fometime  before  his 
death,  in  order,  as  fome  fay,  to  remind  him  of  his  mor- 
tality ;  but  others  aflign  a  difl^erent  reafon,  which  was  this. 
A  great  court  favourite  attempting  to  get  Lambeth  houfe  fe- 
parated  from  the  fee ;  the  archbifliop  oppofed  him  with  all 
his  influence,  and  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  make  a  promife 
that  he  Ihould  never  have  it  fo  long  as  he  himfelf  abode  there. 
Hence  he  took  this  flep,  that  the  promife  might  be  binding 
as  well  after  his  deceafe  as  before,  and  to  make  the  obliga- 
tion of  it  extend  to  perpetuity.  But  if  this  was  really  his  de* 
fign,  it  did  not  fucceed  accordingly,  for  he  refted  in  peace 
there  only  till  the  grand  rebellion.  Colonel  Scot,  one  of 
the  regicides,  took  poiTefiion  of  that  part  of  the  palace,  and 
defigning  to  convert  the  chapel  into  a  hall,  or  dancing  room, 
AbelRedl-  caufed  the  tomb  to  be  demolifhed,  as  landing  in  the  way. 
p     '  The  corpfe  being  ciug  up,  was  found  enclofed  in  a  fear-cloth 

Lond.  4to.   in  m.any  doubles,  in  a  leaden  coffin.     Scot  opened  the  fear- 
*^5i».        cloth  to  the  flefh,  and   found  the  body  as  frefli   as   if  lately 
dead,  and  then  privately  tumbled  it  into  a  hole  near  an  out- 
houfe  where  poultry    was    kept,    and  fold    the  coffin  to    a 
plumber. 

He  was  a  m^in  of  a  grave  afpe(S^,  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and 

Keal's  hir-  ^ourteous  demeanour;    pious,    iober,     temperate;    modelt 

toryofthe  even  to  a   fault,  being  upon   many  occafions  over  bafhful  ; 

puritans,      unnioveablc   in    the   diftribution  of  juftice ;    a   great  patron 

throughout,  ^"^  zealous  defender  of  the  church  of  England,  againfl  the 

attacks  both  of  puritans  and  papifts.     He  repaired  his  palace 

at  Canterbury  at  the  expence  of  1400/.  in   a  beautiful  and 

clegantmanner.     The  like  care  and  charge  he  was  at  with 
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the  palace  of  Lambeth  being  much  out  of  repair,  which  he 
alfo  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  with  the  choirs  of  the  churches 
annexed  to  his  fee,  being  many^  and  moft  of  them  much 
decayed.  He  was  given  to  hofpltality,  and  even  magnificent 
in  his  entertainments,  which  yet  were  conduced  without 
profufion  or  offence,  with  the  utmoft  decency,  elegance,  re- 
gularity and  fobriety. 

He  was  of  a  very  charitable  and  generous  difpofitlon  :  but 
his  liberality  and  bounty  did  not  die  with  him,  for  many  illu- 
ftrious  monuments  of  it  ftill  furvive  him.  He  founded  a 
grammar  fchool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafhire.  Unto  Corpus 
Chrifti  College,  where  he  was  educated,  he  gave  lands  for 
the  maintenance  of  two  fellows,  and  thirteen  fcholars  ;  three 
hundred  and  ten  ounces  of  plate ;  the  perpetual  advowfon  of 
St.  Mary  Abchurch  in  London  5  a  hundred  pounds  to  pur- 
chafe  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fire  in  the  common  hall 
there,  from  the  firfl  of  November  to  the  laft  of  February. 
Befides,  he  built  for  them  their  inner  library,with  two  cham- 
bers adjoining  to  it ;  and  furnifhed  It  with  a  great  number 
of  books,  fome  printed  and  fome  in  manufcript  of  great 
value. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  his  benefa£lions  ; 
but  we  mutt,  mention  that  he  gave  to  the  univerfity  library,  a 
hundred  choice  books,  fifty  printed,  fifty  written,  very  pre- 
cious and  rare  ones.  His  care  and  ftudy,  in  which  he  fpared 
no  expence,  was  to  colledl  and  preferve  fuch  monuments  of 
antiquity  as  might  give  light  to  the  knowledge  of  former 
times,  or  be  other  wife  ufeful ;  and  to  him  we  are  beholden 
for  moft  of  our  ancient  hiftories,  which  probably  otherwife 
would  have  utterly  pcrifhed.  Confide  ring  the  great  want  of 
bibles  in  many  places,  v/ith  the  afliftance  of  other  learned 
men,  he  improved  the  Englifh  tranflation,  had  it  printed  in  a 
large  paper  and  fair  chara6ler,  and  caufed  it  to  be  difperfed 
through  the  realm,  which  is  ftill  commonly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Bifiops  Bibh,  He  was  a  hearty  encourager,  if 
not  the  firft  reviver  of  the  ftudy  of  the  Saxon  tongue  in  this 
kingdom.  Of  his  learning  the  feveral  books  pubiifhed  by 
him  are  a  fufFicient  evidence,  which  are  as  follows. 

I .  A  Defence  of  Prie/is  Marriage^  printed  without  his 
Name^  1562. 

%,Mlfric  {Abbot  of  St.  Albam^  about  the  Tear  996J  his  Ser- 
mon of  the  Pafchal  Lamb^  and  of  the  Sacramental  Body  and 
Blood  of  Cbrijl^  IfSc,  ivith  two  Epijlles  of  ditto, 

3' The 
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.  3.  The  world  is  alfo  obliged  to  him  for  the  , publication 
of  four  of  our  beft  Eng.lifli  hiftorians,  viz.  Matthew  oflVej}- 
minjier^  Matthew  Par ii^  Jjjer's  Life  of  King  Alfred y  and 
Thomas  Walfmgham* 

4.  Another  confiderable  work  of  his  was,  The  Lives  of 
of  his  predecelTors  archbiihops  of  Canterbury,  entitled,  De 
Antiquitate  Britannica  Ecclefics  ij  Privileges  EccLfia  Cantu- 
arienfis^  cum  Archiepifcopis  ejufdefn  i.xk.  London  1572,  fol. 
A  wretched  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  at  Hanaw  1605, 
full  of  faults  and  imperfe6lions.  But  a  very  beautiful  and 
elegant  one  was  at  length  reprinted  at  London  1729,  fol.  by 
Samuel  Drake,  D.  D.  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, adorned  with  the  figures  of  the  feveral  archbifhops 
monuments,  and  other  fculptures  exquifitely  performed, 

5.  A  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  of  that  famous  Divine y  Martin 
Bucer, 

Walpole's        PARR  (Catherine)  Queen  to  Henry  VIIL  ce'ebrated 

catalogue  of  for  her  learning,whofe  perfections,  though  a  widow,  attra6ted 

royal  and     f^]r^Q  heart  of  this   Hionarch,  and  whofe  prudence  prcferved 

thors  ^"'    ^^^  ^'"'^"^  *^^  effects  of  his  cruelty  and  caprice,  was  the  daugh^ 

ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr.     She  was  early  educated   in  polite 

literature,  as  was  the  fafliion  of  noble  women  at  that  time  in 

England,  and   in  her  riper  years  was  much  given  to  reading 

and  ftutlyina;  the  holy  fcripturcs.     Several  learned  men  were 

retained  as  her  chaplains,  who   preached   to  her  every  day 

in  her  privy  chamber,  and  often  touched  fuch  abufes  as  were 

common  in  the  church. 

The  king  approved  of  this  pra6ticc,  and  often  permitted 
her  to  confer  with  him  on  religious  fubjeds.  But  when  dif- 
cafe  and  conGnement  added  to  his  natural  impatience  of 
contradicSlion,  and  when  in  the  prefence  of  Winchefter  and 
others  of  that  fa61:ion,  {he  had  been  urging  her  old  topick  of 
perfecting  the  reformation,  the  king  broke  out  into  this  ex- 
preflion  after  fhe  was  retired,  *'  A  good  hearing  it  is,  when 
women  become  fuch  clerks!  anda  thing  much  to  mycomfort, 
to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife !"  Winche- 
fter  failed  not  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  aggravate  the 
queen's  infoleiice,  to  infinuate  the  danger  of  chenfhing  fuch 
a  ferpent  in  his  bofom,  and  to  accufe  her  of  treafon  cloak- 
ed with  herefy. 

The  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  warrant  to  draw 
up  artkles  to  touch  her  Ilk,     The  day  and  hour  was  ap- 

pointed^ 
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po'intedV  wVien  fhe  was  to  be  feized.  The  defign  being  ac- 
cidentally difcovered  to  her,,  fhe  waited  uppn  the  king,  who 
received  her  kindly,  and  purpofely  began  a  difcourfc  about 
teligion.  She  anfwered,  ^'  That  women  by  their  creatioa 
at  firft  were  made  fubjc£l  to  men  ;  that  they,  being  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women  were  after  their 
image,  ought  to  inftrudl  their  wives -who  were  to  learn  of 
them.  And  fhe  much  more  was  to  be  taught  of  his  majefty, 
who  was  a  prince  of  fuch  excellent  learning  and  wifdom." 
Not  fo,  by  St.  Mary,  faid  the  king,  "  you  are  became  a  doc- 
tor, Kate,  able  to  inftrud  us  ;  and  not  to  be  inflrudled  by 
us.*'  To  which  fhe  replied,  "that  it  feemed  he  had  much 
miflaken  her  freedom  in  arguing  with  him,  fmce  flie  did  it 
to  engage  him  in  difcourfe  to  amufe  this  painful  time  of  his 
Infirmity  ;  and  that  fhe  might  receive  profit  by  his  learned 
difcourfe  ;  in  which  laft  point  flie  had  not  milled  of  her  aim, 
always  referring  herfelf  in  thefe  matters,  as  fhe  ought  to  do, 
to  his  majefty."  And  is  it  even  fo,  fvyeetheart,  faid  the  king, 
*'  then  we  -are  perfe6l  friends  again." 

The  day  v/hich  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
Tower  being  fine,  the  king  took  a  walk -in  the  garden,  and 
fent  for  the  queen.  As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  was  ignorant  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with 
the  guards.  The- king-  f^epped  afide  to  him,  and  after  a  littld 
difcobrfe  was  heard' tocall  him  "  Knave,  aye  errant  knave,  a 
^fool,   ahd  beaft;  and  bid   him  prefently  avaunt  out  of  his 

fight." 

The  queen,  not  knowing  on  what  errand  they  came,  en- 
deavoured with  gentle  words  to  qualify  the  king's  anger.  Ah  ! 
poor  foul,  faid  the  king,  thou  little  knoweft  how  ill  he  de- 
ferves  this  at  thy  hands  :  on  my  word,  fweetheart,  he  hath 
been  toward  thee  an  errant  knave,  and  fo  let  him  go.'' 
The  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  affection,  left  her  a  legacy  of 
40C0I.  befidcs  her  jointure. 

She  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Tho.  Seymour,  lord  ad- 
miral of  England,  and  uncle  to  king  Edward  VI.  She  lived 
but  a  very  fhort  time,  and  unhappily  with  this  gentleman. 
She  died  in  childbed,  though  as  fome  writers  obferve  not  with'» 
out  fufpicion  of  poifon. 

Her  majefty  wrote, 

^een  Catherine  Parr^s  LamentatiGn  of  a  S inner y  bewailing 
the  Ignorance  of  her  blind  Life. 

This  was  a  contrite  meditation  on  the  years  fhe  had  pafT- 
ed  in  popery,  in  fafts  and  pilgrimages  j  and  being  found  .ar 

mong 
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mong  her  papers  after  her  ceath,  was  publifhed  with  a  pre- 
face by   the   great  lord   Burleigh.    Lond,  8vo,   1548   and 

In  her  life  time  fiie  publifhed  many  pfalms,  prayers,  and 
pious  difcourfes,  of  which  this  was  the  title  : 

Prayers  or  Meditations^  wherein  the  Mind  is  ftirred  patienU 
ly  tofuffer  all  AffiiSiions  here^  and  to  Jet  at  nought  the  vain 
Profperitie  of  this  Worlde^  and  always  to  long  for  the  everlafling 
Filicitee,  i2mo,  1545. 

Several  letters  of  this  queen's  arepreferved  in  Strype*s  An* 
nals,  in  Hearne's  Sylloge  Epift.  in  Haynes's  Colledion  of 
filb.  aitV  State  Papers,  in  the  Afhmolean  Coiledion,  and  in  the  library 
ofC.C.C.  Cambridge. 


Ballard 
memoirs 


Memoirs  of  PATTISON  (William)  was  bom  at  Pearfmarfh,  near 
irefixe!fto  ^X^'  ^"  ^^^  county  of  SufTex,  17065  and  was  the  fon  of  a  far- 
Si*  works,  mer  at  that  place,  who  rented  a  confiderable  eftate  of  the 
earl  of  Thanet.  He  difcovered  excellent  parts,  and  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  learning,  and  his  father,  not  being  in  circum* 
fiances  to  give  hini  a  proper  education,  applied  to  his  noble 
landlord,  who  took  him  under  his  proteifiion,  and  placed 
him   at  Appleby  fchool  in  Weftmorland. 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Noble,  a  clergy- 
man of  great  learning  and  fine  tafte,  who  perceiving  Mr. 
Pattifon's  natural  talents,  and  great  application  and  affiduity 
in  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  took  a  great  pleafure  in  giving; 
him  fuch  inftru6lions  as  he  thought  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  knowledge,  and  ripening  of  his  judgment. 
For  this  purpofe  he  ufed  frequently  to  read  the  claffics  with 
him,  taught  him  how  to  difcern  the  beauties  and  the  faults 
of  authors,  defcribed  to  him  the  difference  between  falfe  wit 
and  judicious  writing,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  plan,  as  proved 
very  advantageous  to  him  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftu« 
dies. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  folitude,  and  there  is  a  very  ro- 
mantic place  near  Appleby  to  which  he  ufed  frequently  to 
retire,  and  which,  from  the  near  refemolance  it  has  to  fome 
defcriptions  in  Cowley^  he  called  Cowley's  Walk. 

In  this  wild  fcene  of  ragged  rocks,  fhady  woods,  and  mur- 
muring ftreams  he  fpent  many  an  agreeable  afternoon,  and 
many  a  moonlight  evening  to  indulge  himfelf  in  that  {2<A\y 
pleahng  melancholy,  which  the  awful  folemnity  of  the  place 
naturally  infpired.  The  fame  caft  of  mind  made  him  a  great 
iadmirer  of  angliiig.     He  was  fo  much  a  lover  of  this  diver* 
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fion,  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  fit  up  late,  and  fomctlmcs 
whole  rummer  nights  upon  the  banks  cf  his  Ituna^  with  his 
angle  in  his  hand.  Here  he  ufed  often  to  write  verfes,  and 
would  fay',  that  many  of  his  lines  owed  their  fmoothnefs 
and  harmony  to  thofe  ftreams.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote 
an  agreeable  philofophical  poem,  entitled.  The  Morning  Con* 
tempiation. 

Upon  his  leaving  Appleby,  he  went  to  Sidney  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  purfucd  the  plan  Mr,  Noble  had  given 
him,  and  went  through  the  claflics  as  well  as  all  our  Englifla 
poets  with  great  advantage,  now  and  then  recreating  bim- 
ielf  with  his  favourite  amufement  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam* 
Of  all  the  books  he  ever  read,  Spenfer^ s  Fairy  ^een,  and 
Brown's  Britannia^s  Pajlorals  are  faid  to  have  given  him  the 
greateft  delight.  Thelaft  mentioned  book,which  he  had  pur- 
chafed  for  a  {hilling,  was,  through  his  misfortunes,  the  whole 
library  he  left  behind  him. 

He  had  a  great  averfion  to  public  difputatlons,  and  as  it 
ieems  could  not  well  brook  the  college  difcipline.  He  was 
of  a  temper  impatient  of  reftraint ;  his  tutor  he  thought 
treated  him  with  great  rigour  ;  a  quarrel  enfued,  and  to  avoid 
the  fcandal  of  expulfion^  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he 
took  his  name  out  of  the  college  book,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. However,  he  left  the  college  in  Mirth,  though  the 
confequences  terminated  in  Melancholy,  by  deputing  his 
gown  to  make  his  Jpology  in  the  following  verfes,  which  he 
pinned  upon  it  at  his  departure. 

Whoever  gives  himfelf  the  pains  to  ftoop, 
And  take  my  venerable  tatters  up, 
Xo  his  prejuming  Inquijitlon^  \ 
In  loco  Patiifo7ii  thus  reply. 
Tir'd  with  the  fenfelefs  jargon  of  the  gown» 
My  mafter  left  the  college  for  the  town  ; 
Where  from  pedantic  drudgery  fecured. 
He  laughs  at  follies  which  he  once  endur'd. 
And  fcorns  his  precious  minutes  to  regale 
With  wretched  college-v/it,  and  college-ale  ; 
Far  nobler  pleafures  open  to  his  view, 
Pleafures  for  ever  fweet !  for  ever  new  I 
Bright  wit,  foft  beauty,  and  anibitious  fire     % 
Inflame  his  bofom,  and  his  mufe  infpire  ; 
While  to  his  few,  but  much  endearing  friends, 
His  jove,  and  humble  fervice  he  commends. 

This 
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This  imprudent  ftep  gave  his  friends  very  great  concern, 
they  were  vejy  anxious  for  his  return,  and  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  grofs  immoralities,  they  paved  a  way  for  his 
kind  reception.  But  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  the  defire  of 
being  known,  and  his  romantic  expedlations  of  meeting  with 
fome  generous  patron  to  reward  his  merit,  rendered  him 
deaf  to  all  advice. 

He  led  a  pleafurable  life,  frequented  Button's,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  wits  of  the 
time.  '  And  as  he  had  no  fortune,  nor  any  means  of  fub- 
filience,  but  what  arofe  from  the  fubfcriptions  for  the  poems 
which  he  propofed  to  publifh  ;  and  as  he  wanted  even  com- 
mon prudence  to  manage  this  precarious  income,  he  was 
ibon  involved  In  the  deepeft  diftrefs  and  moft  deplorable 
wretchednefs. 

In  a  very  pretty  poem,  entiikdy  EJigies  Juthoris,  addrefTed 
to  lord  Burlington,  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  deftitute  of  friends, 
of  money  ;  hunger  preying  on  his  vitals,  and  being  cbli2;ed 
to  pafs  the  night  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  Park.  In  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  gentleman,  he  thus  expreft  himfelf,  *'  Spare 
iT»y  blufties,  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life  thefe  two  days,  and  can  hardly  hold  to  fubfcribe  my^ 
felf,  &c.'' 

Curl/,  the  bookfeller,  finding  fome  of  his  compofitions 
well  received,  and  going  through  feveral  impreffions,  took 
him  into  his  houfe,  and  as  Mr.  Pope  affirms  in  one  of  his 
letters,  ftarved  him  to  death.  But  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  ftridly  true  ;  for  he  was  feized  with  the  fmidl  pox,  after 
he  had  been  about  a  month  in  his  houfe.  The  diftemper 
feemed  to  be  of  the  moft  favourable  fort,  and  he  was  care- 
fully attended  by  a  phyfician,  through  his  friend  Mr.  Eu/^ 
den*s  recommendation.  But  his  heart,  he  faid  himfelf,  was 
broke  through  the  afflidions  he  had  fallen  under,  and  all 
medicinal  prefcriptions  were  ineffeftual.  Thus  died  this  un- 
fortunate young  man  in  the  21ft  ye^fr  of  his  age,  and  ob- 
tained at  laft,  after  uncommon  delay,  the  favour  of  a  grave 
in  the  upper  churchyard  belonging  to  St.  Clement  Danes  in 
the  Strand. 

He  had  a  furprifing  genius,  and  had  raifed  hopes  in  all 
that  knew  him  of  his  becoming  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
poets  of  the  age.  His  example  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  of 
fome  ufe  to  check  the  fallies  of  youth,  to  make  them  riiore 
attentive  to  the  fage  advice  of  friendihip  and  experience,  and 
tp  (hew  them  the  infignificance  of  the  brighteft  parts  with- 
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out  a  due  mixture  of  prudence.  His  poetical  works,  confi- 
dered  as  they  ought  to  be,  only  as  juvenile  productions,  have 
great  merit,  and  were  publiflied  in  two  vol,  Svo.  in  London 
1728. 

PSALMANAZAR  (George)  th«  fiaitious  M^^^^I«gf 
name  pf  a  very  extraordinary  perfon,  was  undoubted-  " 
Jy  a  Frenchman  born  :  he  had  his  education  partly  in  a 
free  fchool,  taught  by  two  Francifcan  monks,  and  after- 
wards in  a  college  of  jefuits  in  an  archiepifcopal  city,  the 
name  of  which,  as  alfo  thofe  of  his  birth-place  and  of  his 
parents,  remain  yet  inviolable  fecrets.  Upon  leay  ng  the  col- 
lege, he  was  recommended  as  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentle- 
man ;  but  foon  fell  into  a  mean  rambling  kind  of  life,  that 
produced  in  him  plenty  of  difappointments  and  misfortunes. 
The  firft  pretence  he  took  up  with  was,  that  of  being  a 
fufferer  for  religion,  and  procured  a  certificate  that  he  was 
of  irifh  extradion,  had  left  the  country  for  the  fake  of  the 
roman  catholick  religion,  and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome. 

Not  being  in  a  condition  to  purchafe  a  pilgrim's  garb, 
in  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  a  miraculous  faint,  he  had  ob- 
fervcd  that  fuch  an  one  had  been  fet  up  as  a  monument  of 
gratitude  to  fome  wandring  pilgrim,  and  he  contrived  to  take 
both  ftafF  and  cloak  away  at  noon  day.  "  Being  thus  ac- 
coutred," fays  he,  "  and  furnifhed  with  a  proper  pafs,  I 
began,  at  all  proper  places,  to  beg  my  way  in  a  fluent  Latin  ; 
accofling  only  clergy  "nen,  or  perfons  of  figure,  by  whom  I 
could  be  underllood,  and  found  them  moftly  fo  generoug 
and  credulous,  that  I  might  eafily  have  faved  money,  and 
|)ut  myfelf  into  a  much  better  drefs,  before  I  had  gone  thro* 
3.  fcore  or  two  of  miles  ;  but  fo  pov/erful  was  my  vanity  and 
extravagance,  that  as  foon  as  I  had  got,  what  I  thought,  a 
fufficient  viaticum.,  I  begged  no  more ;  but  viewed  every 
thing  worth  feeing,  and  then  retired  to  fome  inn,  where  I 
fpent  my  money  as  freely  as  I  had  obtained  it. 

At  the  age  of  fijcteen,  when  he  was  in  Germany,  he  fell  < 
upon  the  wild  project  of  paiSng  for  a  Formofan,  He  recol- 
1e6ted,  that  he  had  heard  the  Jefuits  fpeak  much  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  was  rafh  enough  to  think,  that  what  he 
wanted  of  a  right  knowledge,  he  might  make  up  by  the 
ftrength  of  a  pregnant  invention,  which  here,  it  muft  be  con 
fefled,  found  ample  fcope  to  work  in.  He  fet  himfelf  to  form 
a  new  charader  and  language,  a  grammar,  a  divifion  of  the 
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yoax  into  twerrty  months,  a'ne^^feligion,  affd-vi^hat  tiot ! 
.His  alphabet  was  written  from  right  to  left,   like ^h^ofieri- 
tai  tongues ;   and  he  foon  inured  his  hand  to  wrW  itjp^fth 
great  readinefs.  ~"   '     s  - 

He  now  thought  himfelf  fufliciently  prepared  to  pafs  for  a 
Japanefe,  converted  to  Chriftianity  :  he  altered  his  Avignon 
certificate  as  artfully  as  he  could,  reafTumed  his  old  pilgrim's 
habit,  and  began  his  tour,  though  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the 

•  Low  Countries  ;  under  the  notion  of  a  Japanefe  converted 
by  fome  jefuit  mifiionaries,  and  brought  to  Avignon  to  be 
inftrufted  by  them,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  dreadful  punifh- 
ments  infli£led  on  converts  by  the  emperor  of  Japan  ;  he  tra- 
velled feveral  hundred  leagues,  with  an  appearance,  how- 
ever, fo  difmal  and  ftiabby,  as  to  exceed  even  the  very  com- 
mon beggars. 

At  Liege  he  inlifted  into  tlie  Dutch  fervice,  and  was  car- 
ried by  his  officer  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  afterwards  enter- 
ed into  the  cle6lor  of  Cologn's  fervice  ;  but  being  ftill  am- 
bitious as  ever  to  pafs  for  a  Japanefe,  hp  now  chofe  to  pro- 
fefs  himfelf  an  unconverted  or  heathenifh  one,  rather  than 
what  he  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be,  a  convert  to  Chriftia- 
nity. 

The  laft  garrifon  he  came  to  was  Sluys,  where  Brigadier 
Lauder,  a  Scotch  colonel,  introduced  him  to  the  chaplain, 
with  whom  he  was  permitted  to  have  a  conference,  and 
which,  at  length,  ended  in  our  chaplain's  fervent  zeal  \o 
make  a  convert  of  him,  by  way  of  recommending,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  Himfelf  to  the  then  bifhop  of  London, 
whofe  piety  could  not  fail  of  rewarding  fo  worthy  an  action. 
By  this  time  Pfalmanazar,  growing  tired  of  the  foldier's  life, 
liftened  to  the  chaplain's  propofal  of  taking  him  over -to 
England,  and  he  was,  accordingly,  with  great  ha(!e,  baptized, 
A  letter  af  invitation  from  the-  bifhop  of  London  arriving, 

-  they  {tt  out  for  Rotterdam.  Pfalmanazar  was,  in  general, 
inuch  carefled  there  ;  but  fome  there  were,  that  put  fuch 
fhrewd  queftions  to  him,  as  carried  the  air  of  not-giving  all  ' 
that  credit  which  he  could  have  wiflied.  This  threw  him 
upon  a  whimfical  expedient,  by  way  of  removing  all  obfta- 
-cles,  viz.  that  of  living  upon  raw  flefh,  roots  and  hei*bs : 
and  he  foon  habituated  himfelf,  he  tells  us,  to  this  new  and  , 

.  ilrange   food,  without  receiving  the  leaft  prejudice  to  his 
health  ;  taking  care  to  add  a  good  deal  of  pepper  and  fpices  ' 

.  I>y  way  of  concodlor. 
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At  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  our  ^aod 
yfhop,  was  received  with  great  humanity,  and  foon  found  a 
J^rge  circle  of  friends  among  the  well  difpofcd,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity.  *'  But,"  fays  he,  *'  I  had  a  much  greater 
pumber  of  oppofers  to  combat  with,  who,  though  they  judged 
rightly  oi  me  in  the  main,  were  far  from  being  candid  in 
their  account  of  the  difcovery  they  pretended  to  make  to  my 
diladvantage  j  particularly  doflors  Halley,  Mead,  and  Wood- 
ward. The  too  vifible  eagernefs  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  ex^ 
pofe  me  at  any  rate  for  a  che^t,  ferved  only  to  make  others 
think  the  better  of  me,  and  even  to  loo|j^  upon  me  as  a 
kind  of  confellbr  :  efpeciajly  as  thofe  gentlemen  were  thought 
to  be  no  great  admirers  of  revelation,  to  which  my  pa- 
trons thought  I  had  given  (o  ample  a  teftimony.** 

Before  he  had  been  three  months  in  London,  he  was  cried 
up  for  a  prodigy.  He  was  prefently  fet  to  tranfjate  the  church 
catechifm  into  the  Formofan  language  ;  it  was  received  by 
the  biftiop  of  London  with  candour,  the  author  rewarded 
with  generofity,  and  his  catechifm  laid  up  ampngft  the  moft 
purious  manufcripts.  It  was  examined  by  the  learnpd,  they 
found  it  regular  and  gramatical,  aqd  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  it  was  a  real  language  and  no  counterfei.t.  After  fucli 
fuccefs,  our  author  was  foon  prevailed  upon  to  write  the 
well  known  Hijiory  of  Formoffi^  whi^h  /bp;i  aftef  fippiear- 
€d. 

The  firft  edition  had  not  been  long  pufaliihed  before  a 
fecond  was  called  for.  In  th^  interim,  he  was  fe/it  by  th^ 
good  bifhop  to  Oxford,  to  purfue  luch  iludies  gs  he  was  ' 
mod  inclined  to,  whilft  his  oppofers  a;id  advocates  in  Lon- 
don were  difpu^ting  about  th^  merits  and  ^e«^e;"its  pf  his^ 
book. 

The  learned  at  Oxford  were  not  Jefs  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions of  our  ayjhor.  A  convenient  apartment  was,  hoWf 
ever,  affigned  him  in  o/i^  of  the  colleges :  he  had  all  the 
advantages  of  learning  the  juniverfity  could  z^fFord  hijn,  3n4 
a  learned  tutor  to  aflift  him.  Upon  his  retyrn  to  Loi^don,  he 
continued,  for  about  ten  years,  to  indulge  a  cou^-fe  pf  idle- 
nefs  and  extravagance.  Some  abfurdities,  however,  obferv- 
ed  in  his  hiftory  of  Formofa,  in  the  end  effedually  difcre- 
dited  the  whole  relation,  and  faved  him  the  trouble,  an4 
his  friends  the  mortification,  of  an  opei>  CQ;ifej[non  pf  ^is 
guiJt. 

He  feemed,  through  a  long  courfe  6f  life,  tp  abhpr  the 
imjpoilyire,  yet  contented  himfeif  with  owning  it  tp  his  mpft 

U  %  inti? 
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intimate  friends.  Mr.  Pfalmanazar's  learning  and  ingenurty,. 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  not  fail  to  procure  him 
a  comfortable  fubfifience  from  his  pen  ;  he  was  concerned  in 
Compiling  and  writing  works  of  credit,  particularly  the  L7«/- 
verjal  hijiory^  2nd  lived  exemplar ily  for  many  years.  His 
death  happened  in  1763. 

In  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  dated  Jan.  i,  1762,  he 
declares,  that  he  had  long  fmce  difclaimcd,  even  publickly, 
all  but  the  (hame  and  gui't  of  his  vile  imprffition,  and  orders 
his  body  to  be  buried,  whereever  he  happens  to  die,  in  the 
day-time,  and  in  the  loweft  and  cheapeft  manner.  *'  It  is 
my  earneft  requeft,  fays  he,  that  my  body  be  not  inclofed 
in  any  kind  of  coffin,  but  only  decently  laid  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  (liell  of  the  loweft  value,  and  without  lid  ,or 
"other  covering  which  may  hinder  the  natural  earth  from 
coverino;  it  all  around." 

Annual  re-  ,  PULTNEY  (William/  Efq;  afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
6^^^r>^765' defcerrded  from  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in  the 
kingdom,  was  born  in  the  year  1682.  Being  fprung  to  a 
plentiful  fortune,  he  early  had  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  being  a  warm  par- 
tizan  agalnft  the  miniftry  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He 
had  fagacity  to  deteft  their  errors,  and  fpirited  eloquence  fuf- 
ficient  to  expofe  them. 

Thefe  fervices  were  well  rewarded  by  king  George  I.  who 
tipon  coming  to  the  throne,  raifed  Mr.  Pultney  to  the  place 
of  fecretary  at  war,  in  the  year  1714.  Not  long  after  he 
was  raifed  to  be  cofferer  to  his  majefty's  houfiiold  ;  but  the 
intimacy  between  this  gentleman  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  then  aded  as  prime  minifter,  was  foon  interrupted,  by 
its  being  fufpeded  that  Sir  Robert  was  defirous  of  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  prerogative,  and  promoting  the  intereft  of 
Hanover,  at  the  expence  of  his  country. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1725,  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  this  minifter,  defiring  that  a  fum  of  money  fhould  be  voted 
him  by  the  commons,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  debts  con- 
tracfted  in  his  civil  government,  Mr,  Pultney  moved,  that 
an  account  fliould  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  of  all  money 
paid  for  fecret  fervices  during  the  laft  twenty-five  years,  to 
the  then  prefent  time.  iTiis  caufed  an  irreconcileable  breach 
between  the  two  minifters,  vi'hich  In  two  years  after  brok^ 
out  into  open  inve61ive.  Upon  the  houfe  of  commons  de- 
■''■-■         *  liberating 
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liberating  upon  the  loan  of  the  bank,  which  Sir  Robert 
warmly  efpoufed,  Mr.  Pultney  obferved,  that  fhifting  the 
funds,  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil 
day  ;  and  fome  warm  altercation  palTed  between  him  and 
the  prime  minifter  ;  however.  Sir  Robert  carried  it  in  the 
houfe  for  this  time. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Pultney  confine  his  difpleafure  at  the  mini- 
fter to  his  perfon  only,  but  to  all  his  meafurjes ;  fo  that 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  oppofed  Sir  Robert  often 
when  the  meafures  he  purfued  were  beneficial  to  the  public. 
However,  it  would  be  tedious  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  un- 
€ntertaining,  to  go  through  the  courfe  of  the  oppofition  be- 
tween them,  fince  to  do  this  to  any  purpofe,  would  be  to 
analyfe  their  fpeeches,  which  the  nature  of  the  prefent  ab- 
ftradt  will  not  allow  us  to  do.  Be  it  then  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  this  courfe  of  fteady  oppofition  at  laft  became 
fo  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  that  the  king,  on  the  firft  day 
of  July,  1 73 1,  called  for  the  council  book,  and  with  his 
own  hand  ftruck  the  name  of  William  Pultney,  Efq;  out  of 
the  lift  of  privy  counfellors  ;  his  majefty  further  ordered  hini 
to  be  put  out  of  all  commiflions  for  the  peace  ;  the  feveral 
lords  lieutenants,  from  whom  he  had  received  deputations, 
were  commanded  to  revoke  them ;  and  the  lord  chancellor 
and  fecretaries  of  ftate  were  directed  to  give  the  neceflary 
orders  for  that  purpofe. 

A  proceeding  fo  violent  in  the  miniftry,  only  ferved  to  in- 
flame this  gentleman's  refentment,  and  increafe  his  popula- 
rity. It  was  fome  time  aUer  this  that  he  made  that  cele- 
brated fpeech,  in  which  he  compared  the  miniftry  to. an  em- 
pyric,  and  the  conftitution  of  England  to  his  patient.  "  This 
pretender  in  phyfic,   (aid   he,  being  confulted,   tells   the  di- 

.ftempered  perfon,  there  were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treat- 
ing his  difeafe,  and  he  was  afraid  that  none  of  them  would 
fucceed.  A  vomit  might  throw  him  into  convulfions  that 
would  occafion  immediate  death  ;  a  purge  might  bring  on 
a  diarrhoea  that  would  carry  him  off  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  he 
had  been  already  bled  fo  much,  and  fo  often,  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate  patient,  fhocked  at  this 
declaration,  replies.  Sir,  you  have  always  pretended' to  be  a. 
regular  doctor,  but  I  now  find  you  are  an  errant  quack;  I 
had  an  excellent  conftitution  when  I  firft  fell  into  your  hands, 
but  you  have  quite  deftroyed  it;  and  now  I  find  I  have  no 
other  chance  for  faving  my  life  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of 

,,fcme  regular  phyfician.'* 

U  3  In 
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^^'\Wfenner  ^e  continued  Jnaexibly7e<)ik^BfeVPrt^' 
^e,bad  meafures  of  the  minifter  with  a  degree  of  eloquence 
ana  farcafm  that  worded  every  antagonift  ;  and  Sir  RobeflC 
was  often  beafj  to  fay,  thatt  he  dfeaded  his  tongue  more  than 
Another  man's  fvirord.  In  the  year  f  738,  whert  oppofitiori 
ran  io  high  that  feveral  members  openly  left  the  houfe,  as 
finding  that  party  and  not  reafon  cafHed  it  in  every  motion, 
Mr.  Pultney  thought  proper  to  vindicate  th«  extraordinary/' 
ftep  which  they  had  taken  ;  and  when  a  motion  was  made 
for  removing  Sir  Robert  WaJpolef,  he  warmly  fupported 
St. 

What  a  fingle  feffion  could  not  efFe6^,was  ^t  length  bfought 
'about  by  time;  and  in  theyfeari  741, when  Sir  Robert  foUnd  his 
place  of  prime  minifter  no  longer  tenable,  he  wifely  refigned 
all  his  employment^,  Ttn6  was  created  earl  of  Orford.  Hrs 
Oppofers,  among  whom  Mr.  Pultney  who  had  long  been 
foremoft,  were  aflured  of  being  provided  for^  and  among 
feveral  other  promotions,  Mr.  Paltriey  was  fwOrn  of  the 
privy  council,  and  foon  afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath. 
He  had  long  lived  in  the  \fety  focus  of  popular  obfervatlon^ 
and  was  refpe£led  as  the  chief  bulwark  againft  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  crown.  But  from  the  m6ment  he  accepted  a 
title,  all  hi3  favour  with  the  people  ^as  at  an  trtd^  and  the 
reft  of  his  life  Was  fpent  in  contemning  that  applaufe  which 
he  no  longer  could  fecure.  Dying  without  iffue  on  the  eighth 
6f  June,  I7fi4,  hi6  title  became  extinct  ;  and  his  only  fon 
having  died  fome  time  before  in  Porttigal,  the  jjaternal  eftate 
devolved  to  his  brother,  lieutfenarit-geineral  Pultney.  in  his 
tvill  h^  left  four  hundred  pounds  to  his  coufin,  Mrs.  John- 
fon  ;  five  hundred  pounds,  with  his  library,  to  the  reverend 
Dr.  Doiiglas  ;  and  an  annuity  of  fix  hundred  pounds  to  the 
ingenious  Mr,  Coleman,  whom,  it  is  faid  by  fome^  he  aififted 
writing  the  Connoijfeur, 


^.^^  ^i,jf^^      QUIN  (jAMEd)  a  celebrated  comedian,  was  born  in  the 

iamfes<imfi.p^''i^*i^  of  Sti  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  London,  in  the  year 

izmo.  1706. 1693.     Vahous  are  the  reports  of  his  family.     Some  have 

averred,  that  his  father  Was  an  American,  and  that  James 

was  the  illegitimate  iffue  of  a  criminal  correfpondence,  which 

his  father  kept  up  in  Ireland  upon  his  return  from  the  weftern 

hemif* 
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hemiip.l^crej^and.that  ori  this  account  be  was  deprived  of 
^s  patrirnomaK  expe^atlons.  This  imaginary  lineage  was 
pever  allowed  by  Qui n  himfelf:  on  the  contrary,  he  always  . 
alOTerted  thaf  his  father  was  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who, 
fome  years  after'  his  forj*s  birth,  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  was 
poUeued  of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  his  natural  generofity  and 
beneficence  greatly  incumbered.  James's  education  was  fuch 
SIS  iuited  the  flation  which  fcemed  to  be  allotted  for  him, 
that  of  a  gentleman :  after  having  gone  through  the  neceflary 
p  elude  of  grammar  fchool  learning,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  near  twenty 
years  of  age. 

His  father  dcfigned  him  for  the  bar ;  and  at  this  period 
he  came  over  to  England  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  jurifpru- 
dencc.  To  this  end  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and 
for  feme  time  ftudled  Coke  upon  Littleton,  with  the  ufual 
fucce^s  of  young  templers,  who  confider  their  fituation,  (o 
particularly  adapted  for  pleafure,  as  no  way  compatible  with 
(o  dry  and  tedious  an  application.  A  life  of  gaiety  and 
diinpation  took  place,  and  he  found  a  much  ftronger  dif- 
pofition  to  fead  Shakefpear  than  the  Statutes  at  large. 

About  this  time  his 'father  died,  when  he  found  his  pa- 

^  tfimony  fo  very  fmall,  that  there  was  rio  poffibility  of  his 

.Tupporting  himfelf  upon   it;  and  this  naturally  induced  hini 

^ip  begm  ferloufly  to  think  of  availing  himfelf  of  thofe  talents 

which  nature  had  beftowcd  upon  him,  and  to  repair  by  his 

[oyvn  rnerit  the  efFecSls  of  his  father's  generofity  and  too  libe- 

^ i-ar  hofpitaltty.     His  good  fenfe  foon  pointed  out  to  him, 

^''tji^t  as  %e  had  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs   in  the  ftudy 

, '  of  jhe  law,  fo  he  could  not  expert  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 

"'  preient  purfuit  but  at  a. very  diftant  period. 

"^Theie  r&afons  foon"  i rid uced  him  to  quit  his  prefent  piir- 
iuitt  ^^'nd  there  appeared  to  him  no  where  fo  lair  a  profpecSt 
as  the  ftage.  He  had  many  requifites  to  form  a  good  a(S!or; 
an  cxprefiive  countenance ;  a  marking  eye  ;  a  clear  voice, 
full  and  melodious  ;  an  extenfive  menory,  founded  upon  a 
long  application  to  our  bell  claflic  authors  :  an  enthufiaftic 
admiration  of  Shakefpear ;  a  happy  and  articulate  pronuncia- 

^  ^  He  Jiad  for  fome  time  ailbciated  with  mod  of  the  capital 
^(f^ojs  of  this  period  ;  he  was  frequently  in  company  witli 
\,Boo,th  and  Wilks,  and  formed  a  very  ftri(SJ:  intimacy  with 
^^  !]^yan.  ^It  was  to  the  1  aft  of  thefe  that  he  opened  his  mind 
^^_,wit;h  cefpei^  tp.  his  coming  upon  the  flage,  and  who  intro- 

U  3  .  duced 
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duccH  him  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre  royal  In  T)ruff- 
Lane,  who  engaged  him  in  Augtift  17 17,  to  appear  the  Suc- 
ceeding winter. 

Mt.  Quia  firft  made  his  appearance  at  Drury-Lane  iri 
the  year  I718.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  172c, 
.  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  great  theatrical 
powers.  Upon  the  revival  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
for,  at  Lincoln's-Inn-P'ields,  Quin  performed  the  part  of  Fal- 
ftaff ;  and  the  firll  night  of  his  appearance  in  this  character 
he  fuiprifed  and  aftoniflied  the  audience. 

Every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Quin  whilft  upon  the  flagfe, 
muft  have  been  fenfible,  that  notwithftanding  the  rough  fan- 
taftic  manner  which  fo  much  characSlerifed  him,  no  one  was 
,  of  a  more  humane  difpofition,  or  lefs  addicted  to  revenge. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  his  behaviour  upon  various  oc- 
cafions,  and  particularly  to  the  felf  fufficicnt  "i  heophilus  Cib- 
Ber. 

There  was  at  that  time  upon'  Drurt;-Lane  theatre,  a 
fubaltern  player,  or  rather  faggot,  whofe  name  never  made 
its  appearance  in  the  bills,  and  therefore  will  fcarce  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  the  theatres  of  that  period.  Wiiliams,  how- 
ever was  the  name  he  bore ;  he  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
was  not  the  leaft  nettlefome  of  his  countrymen.  He  per- 
formed the  part  of  the  meflenger  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato  ; 
and  in  faying,  "  Casfar  fends  health  to  Cato,'*  he  pronounced 
the  laft  word,  Keeto  ;  which  fo  ftruck  Quin,  that  he  replied 
with  his  ufualcoolnefs,  "  Would  he  had  fent  a  better  meilen- 
ger."  This  feply  fo  ftung  Mr.  Williams,  that  he  from 
that  moment  vowed  revenge :  he  followed  Quin  into  the 
green-room,  when  he  came  oft  the  ilage,  and  after  reprefent- 
ing  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by  making  him  appear  ridi* 
culous  in  the  eye?  of  the  audience,  and  thereby  hurling  him 
in  his  profeflion,  he  then  called  him  to  an  account  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  infifted  lipon  fatisfac^ion.  But  Quin  with  his 
ufual  philofophy  and  humour,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  paf- 
fion.  l^Wis  did  but  add  fuel  to  his  antagonift*s  rage,  who, 
without  farther  remonftrance,  retired,  and  waited  for  Quin 
imder  the  pir>zza,  upon  his  return  from  the  tavern  to  his 
jod2;iiigs  J  Williams  drew  upon  him,  and  a  rencounter  en- 
fued,  in  which  Williams  fell. 

Quin  was  tried  for  this  affair  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  it 
Was  brought  in  man/laughter,  to*  the  entire  fatisfaclion  of 
the  court,  and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  origin  and 
proj^refs  of  this  quarrel. 

The 
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Thef  next  capital  chara£^er  that  Quin  appeared  in  at  Lin-' 
toll! 's-Inn- Fields,  was  that  of  Sir  John  Brute,  in  the  Pro- 
voked Wife.  This  play,  which  was  written  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  about  the  year  1725^ 
after  having  been  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  on  account  of 
its  immoral  tendency.  Many  of  the  moft  offenfive  parts  were 
now  omitted,  and  the  whole  night  fcene,  where  Sir  John 
Brute  appears  in  woman's  apparel,  was  fubftituted  for  one 
wherein  the  knight  reprefented  an  inebriate  parfon,  and  as 
fuch  a  profefled  debauchee. 

The  run  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  about  the  time  of  the 
revival  of  the  Provoked  Wife  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
prompted  Quin  to  leave  that  theatre,  where  his  talents  lay 
dormant,  as  he  could  neither  perform  the  part  of  Macheath, 
nor  that  ftill  more  illuftrious  one  of  Harlequin,  which  the 
manager  confidered  as  a  more  capital  part  than  Hamlet  or 
Cato,  and  therefore  kept  it  entirely  to  himfelf;  and  to  do 
him  juftice,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  he  was  very  great  in  this 
particular  walk. 

When  Quin  firft  engaged  at  Drury-Lane,  he  fucceeded 
the  elder  Mills  in  all  the  capital  parts  of  tragedy  ;  and  Delane 
fupplied  his  place  at  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  after  having  per- 
formed for  fome  time  wirh  tolerable  fuccefs  at  Goodman's- 
Fields.  But  it  was  upon  Booth's  quitting  the  ftage,  on  ac- 
count of  his  illnefs,  that  Quin  fhone  forth  in  all  his  fplen- 
dor ;  and  yet  he  had  the  diffidence,  upon  the  firft  night  of 
his  appearing  in  Cato,  to  infert  in  the  bills,  that  the  part  of 
Cato  would  be  only  attempted  by  Mr,  ^u'ln.  The  modefty  of 
this  invitation  produced  a  full  houfe,  and  a  favourable  au- 
dience, but  the  ador's  own  peculiar  merit  efFecfled  more. 
When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  play  where  his  dead  fon  is 
brought  in  upon  the  bier,  Qiiin,  in  [peaking  thefe  words, 

"  Thanks  to  the  Godsl^my  boy  has  done  his  duty!" 

fo  affeded  the  whole  houfe,  that  they  cried  out  with  a  conti- 
nued acclamation,   Booth  outdone  I   Booth  outdone  ! 

Yet  this  was  not  the  fummit  of  his  applaufe  ;  for  when 
he  repeated  the  famous  foliloquy,  he  was  encored  to  that  de- 
gree, that,  though  it  was  fubmitting  to  an  impropriety,  he 
indulged  the  audience  with  its  repetition. 

We  now  fee  Mr.  Quin  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  his  pro- 
foflion,  where  he  remained  without  a  rival  for  full  ten  years. 
But  though  he  was  in  quiet  poffeilion  of  the  fiift  rank  upon 

th« 


the  ftagc,  the  ftageitfelf  did  not  continue  in  this  pea,cea1)Ie 
ftate  all  this  while.  Various  were  the  fermentations  and  re- 
yolutions  of  the  theatre  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  in 
^\yhich  Mr.  Qiiin*s  intereft  and  chara(Ster  were  very  immedi- 
ately concerned. 

When  Cibber  had  thrown  himfelf  out  of  Fleetwood's 
confidence,  Quin  fupplied  his  place  in  prefiding  over  re- 
hearfals,  and  the  perufal  of  fuch  new  plays  as  were  of- 
fered. 

There  is  a  ftory  told  of  him  concerning  his  behaviour 
to  an  author  upon  one  of  thefe  occafions,  which  carries 
,ywith  it  a  good  deal  the  air  of  truth.  A  poet  had  put  a 
tragedy,  which  he  had  jull  finifhed,  into  his  hands  one 
night  behind  the  fcenes,  whilft  he  was  ftill  drefjed  for  the 
chara6lef  he  had  performed.  Quin  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  neverthought  any  more  about  Jt :  the  bard  who  was  very 
impatient  to  know  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  piece, 
waited  .upoa    him   one   ^rn,ing».  ia   order   to   hear   his 

doom.  ;,•''.         .     .''.        i/'       ;:•■      ■  •'  '    ■■■> 

Quin  gave  Tome  reafons  fpr.  i|^.  not  being  proper  for  the 
ftage,  after  having  learned  the  title  and  jfable,wbich  he  was^tie- 
fore  entirely  unacquainted  with  :  upon  which  the  poetjwhofe 
rnufe  had  fl;ittered  him  with  the  perfpciS^ive  view  of  a  new 
fuit  «£,  cloaths,  as  well  as  the  clearing  the  chandler  fhop 
icofe,  in  a  faultering  voice  defired  to  have  his  peace  return- 
ed. "  There  (faid  Quin)  it  lies  in  the  window."  Upon 
which  poor  Bayes.  repaired  to  the  window,  and  took  up  a 
play, which  proved  to  be  a  comedy,  and  his  mufe  had  brought 
forth  a  direful  tragedy ;  whereupon  he  told  Quin  of  the 
miftakc  ;  who  very  pleafantly  faid,  "  Faith  then,  Sir,  I  have 
certainly  loft  your  play."  "  Loji  my  play  /"  cries  the  poet,  al- 
moft  thunder^ftruck.  *'  Yes,  by  G-d,  I  have,*'  replied  Quin; 
*'  but  look  ye,  here  is  a  drawer  full  of  both  comedies  and  trage- 
*'  dies — take  any  two  you  will  in  the  room  of  it/' — But  this 
no  way  fatisfied  the  poet,  who  imagined. that  no  one  pegafus 
had  fo  luxuriant  a  diitrict  to  graze  on  as  his  own,  upon  the 
common  of  Parnaflus.-— My  play,  or  a  benefit  j— rif  not.  Sir, 
*'  I  fhall  commence  a  profecution  again  ft  you  and  the  ma- 
*'  nager."  —  Such  were  the  t^i;rns  of  the  bard: — the  had 
the  run  of  the  houfe,  and  was  completely  fatisfied. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1748,  Quin » having  tak^n  un^- 
brage  at  Rich's  behaviour,  retired  in  a  fit  of  fpleen.and  re- 
f  ntment  to  Bath,  notwithftanding  hj?  being  under  en^ge- 
ments   to    that  manager.     Thou^l^  J^ich  ought   to   have 

knowa 
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ItrtOvrti  tliat'  Quln  never  put  up  with  any  infult,  and  though 
iVe  too  fate  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  yet  he  thought 
by  treating  him  with  filent  contempt,  to  make  him  fubmit 
to  his  Own  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  Quin,  whofe  ge- 
nerous heart  began  now  to  relent,  for  having  ufed  his  old 
acquaintance  To  cavalierly,  refolved  to  facfificfe  his  refentment 
to  his  friendfhip,  and  wrote  early  th«  next  fcafcfn  a  laconic 
epiftle  to  Rich  iii  thefe  words : 

/  am  at  Bath,  QyiN, 

Rich  thought  this  by  lio  means  a  fufficient  apology  fot 
his  behaviour,  and  returned  an  anfwer^  in  almoft  as  lacbriicj 
tbou]gh  not  quite  (o  civil  a  manner* 

Stay  there^  and  be  dathnid,  RlCH, 

This  reply  loft  the  public  one  df  the  greateft  ornaments 
of  the  ftage  ;  for  as  he  and  Mr.  Garrick  did  not  agree  very 
well  together,  whiJft  they  continued  rival  a^orS,  he  could 
not  brook  lubmitting  to  his  competitor  in  dram^ic  fame; 
and  as  he  now  took  a  firm  refolution  of  never  engaging  again 
with  Jo  JnfoleKt  a  blockhead^  as  he  ftiled  Rich  for  this  anfwei", 
there  was  no  theatrical  door  open  for  him,  uilleft  he  had 
turned  dpcfa  finger,  ' 

He,  ncverthelefs,  came  frort  Bath  in  the  yeaf  1749?  to 
play  the  part  of  Othello  at  Covent  (harden  theatre,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unhappy  fufferers  by  the  fire  in  Cornhill^  which 
happened  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  the  year  1748  ;  and 
he  afterwards  continued  many  fucceffive  years  to  come  con- 
ftantly  to  London,  to  perform  the  charader  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
ftafi^,  for  his  old  and  trufty  friend  Ryan  ;  but  in  the  year 
1754,  having  loft  two  of  his  front  teeth,  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  the  tafk,  and  wrote  a  comic  epiftle  to  Ryan 
Upon   the  occafion. 

My  dear  friend^ 

There  is  no  per  fort  on  earth  whom  I  would  fooner  ferve  than 
Ryan — but^  by  G^dy  I  will  whijlle  Faijiaff for  no  man, 

Whllft  Mr.  Quin  crnt'nued  upon  the  ftage,  he  conftant- 

ly  kept  company  with  the  greateft  geniu.es  of  the  age :  he 

•was  well   known  to  Pope  and   Swift,  and   the  prefent  Earl 

of  C    ■  ■■    'd  often  invited  him  to  his  table  3  but  there  was 

none 
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jTonefor  whom  he  entertained  a  higher  efteem  than  Mr; 
James  Thompfon,  author  of  the  Seafons,  and  many  drama* 
tic  pieces.  This  gentleman,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Talbot 
his  patron,  found  hinifelf  reduced  to  a  fiate  of  pr.ecarious  de- 
pendance.  In  this  fituation,  having  created  fome  few  debts, 
and  his  creditors  finding  that  he  had  no  longer  any  certain 
fupport,  became  inexorable,  and  imagined  by  confinement 
to  force  that  from  his  friends,  which  his  a^odefty  would  not 
permit  him  to  afk. 

One  of  thefe  occafions  furniflied  Mr.  Quia  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  difplaying  the  natural  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the 
difmtereffednefs  of  his  friendihip.  Hearing  that  Thompfon 
was  confined  in  a  fpunging  houfe  for  a  debt  of  about  feventy 
pounds,  he  repaired  to  the  place,  and  having  enquired  for, 
was  introduced  to,  the  bard.  Thompfon  was  a  good  deal  dif- 
concerted  at  feeing  Quin  in  fuch  a  place,  as  he  had  always 
taken  great  pains  to  conceal  his  wants,  and  the  more  fo,  as 
(^in  xold  him  he  was  come  to  fup  with  him,  being  con- 
fcious  that  all  the  money  he  was  pofTeffed  of  would  fcarce 
procure  a  good  one,  and  that  there  was  no  credit  to  be  ex^ 
pe£led  in.thofe  houfes.  His  anxiety  upon  this  head  was  how- 
ever removed,  upon  Quin's  informing  him,  that  as  he  fup- 
pofed  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  the  fup- 
per  drefled  in  the  place  they  were  in,  he  had  ordered  it  from 
an  adjacent  tavern  ;  and  as  a  prelude,  half  a  dozen  ofclartjt 
was  introduced.  Supper  being  over,  and  the  bottle  circula- 
ting pretty  brifkly,  Quin  faid,  '^  It  is  time  now  we  fhouW 
*'  balance  accounts.".  This  aftopiflied  Thompfon,  who 
imagined  he  had  fomc  demand  upon  him — but  Quin  perceiv- 
ing it,  continued,  "  Mr.  Thompfon,  the  pleafure  I  have  had 
*'  in  perufing  your  works,  I  cannot  eftimate  at  lefs  than  a 
*«  hundred  pounds,  and  I  infift  upon  now  acquitting  the 
*'  debt."  On  faying  this,  he  put  down  a  note  of  that 
value,  and  took  his  leave,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Mr.  Quin's  judgment  in  the  Englifii  .language,  joined  to 
his  merit  as  an  adtor,  recommended  him  to  the  obfervatfon 
of  his  late  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his 
prefent  majefty,  who  appointed  him  to  inftru6l  his  children 
in  the  true  pronunciation  of  their  rnother  tongue.  Aftd 
being  informed  with  what  elegance  and  noble  propriety  his 
majefty  delivered  his  iirft  gracious  fpeech  from  the  throne, 
he  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  extafy — "  Ay — I  taught  the  boy 
"  to  fpeak  !"< — ^Nor  did  his  majefty  forget  his  old  tutor, 
though  fo  remote  from  cpurt  j  for  it  is  pofitively  avQxre^, 

that 
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tfe^t  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  gave  orders^ 
without  any  application  being  made  to  him,  that  a  genteel 
penfion  {hould  be  paid  Mr.  Quin  during  his  life. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Quin  was  not  in  abfolute  need  of  this 
royal  benefa£lion ;  for  upon  quitting  the  flage,  he  thought 
it  was  prudent  to  make  fome  proviiion  for  the  remainder  of 
His  days  ;  and  as  he  was  never  married,  and  had  none  but 
diftant  relations,  he  refolved  to  fmlc  half  of  his  fmall  for- 
tune, in  order  to  procure  an  eafy  competence. 

TheduiceofB" ,  who  always  profefled  a  great  re- 
gard for  him,  hearing  of  his  defign,  fent  for  him,  and  very, 
generoufly  told  him,  that  he  would  grant  him  an  annuity  for 
his  life,  upon  much  better  terms  than  any  he  could  procure 
from  perfons  who  made  a  profeffion  of  granting  annuities; 
and  fo  in  reality  he  did,  for  Mr.  Quin  obtained  200I.  a 
year  for  2000I.  With  this  proyifion  then,  and  about  2000L 
pounds  more  he  had  in  the  funds,  he  retired  to  Bath,  a  place 
he  had  always  in  his  eye  for  a  retreat,  as  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing, and  the  company  that  allbciated  there,  were  fo  entirely 
confonant  to  his  plan  of  life  3  he  accordingly  hired  a  houfe 
there,  and  had  it  fitted  up  in  a  decent,  not  elegant,  man- 
ner. 

From  the  time  that  Quin  retired  from  the  ftage,  a  good  - 
harmony  fubfifted,  and  a  regular  correfpondence  was  carried 
on,  between  Mr.  Garrick  and  him ;  and  when  he  paid  a 
vifit  to  his  friends  in  the  metropolis  once  a  year,  as  he  ge- 
nerally did  in  autumn,  he  as  conftantly  pafled  a  week  or 
two  at  Mr.  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton.  His  laft  excurfion 
thither  in  the  fummer  1765,  was  produ6live  of  the  moft 
agreeable  fallies  of  wit  and  merriment :  Mr.  Garrick's  tra- 
vels fi^rnifhed  fuch  new  and  entertaining  topics  of  difcourfe, 
and  Mr.  Quin*s  remarks  fuch  unexpe(5led  f^rokes  of  fancy, 
as  enlivened  the  converfation  to  a  degree  that  is  almoft  in- 
credible, w 

During  the  (lay  Mr.  Quin  made  at  Hampton,  he  had  an 
•eruption  on  his  hand,  which  the  faculty  were  of  opinion  , 
would  turn  to  a  mortification  ;  and  this  intimation  greatly 
damped  his  fpiriis,  as  the  thought  of  lofnig  a  limb  appeared 
to  him  more  terrible  than  death  ilfeif ;  he  therefore  refolved, 
let  what  would  be  the  confequence,  npt  to  fufFer  an  am- 
putation. Whether  this  dreadful  profpe<Sl  fo  violently  af^ 
'fefted.his  fpirits  as  to  throw  him  into  a  hypochondria,  or' 
whether  the  natural  habit  of  hfs  body  brought  on  a  fever, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  one  of  the  malignant  kind  fuc- 
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eeded  ;  and  when  he  was  out  of  all  danger  with  refpe^t  to 
his  hand,  he  was  carried  off  by  this  fatal  difbrder. 

During  his  illnefs  he  had  taken  fuch  large  quantities  of 
bark,  as  to  occafion  an  inceffant  drought,  which  nothing 
CQuld  aflugge  j  and  being  willing  to  live  as  long  as  he  could 
without  pain,  he  difcontinued  taking  any  medicines  for  up- 
wards of  a  week  before  his  death,  and  during  this  period  he 
was  in  very  good  fpirits.  The  day  before  he  died  he  drank 
a  bottle  of  claret,  and  being  fenfible  of  his  approaching  end, 
he  faid,  "  He  could  wifli  that  the  laft  tragic  fcene  was  over, 
*'  though  he  was  in  hopes  he  (hould  be  able  to  go  through  it 
*'  with  becoming  dignity."  He  was  not  miftaken,  and  de- 
parted this  life  on  Tuefday  the  2ift  of  January,  1766, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  73d  year  pf  his 

RALPH  (James)  a  late  writer  in  poetry,  politicks,  and 
hiftory,  was  born  we  know  not  where,  nor  of  what  family, 
he  was  a  fchoolmafter  at  Philadelphia  in  North  America  ; 
which  remote  fituation  not  fuiting  his  active  mind,  he  came 
to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I, 
and  by  his  attendance  and  abilities  reconimended  hjmfelf  to 
the  patronage  of  fome  great  men.  He  publiflied  a  poem, 
entitled  Nighty  pf  ^yhich  Mr.  Pope  thus  takes  notice  in  the 
Dunciad  ; 

Silence  ye  wolves  !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  n^ight  hideous-r-^nfwer  him  ye  owls  I 

He  wrote  fome  things  for  the  ftage,  which  were  not  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe.  But  though  he  did  not  fucceed 
as  a  poet,  yet  he  was,  in  truth,  a  very  ingenious  profe  writer. 
His  Hijiory  of  England^  commencing  with  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts^  is  much  efteerned,  as  were  his  political  Pamphlets  ; 
fome  of  which  were  looked  upon  as  mafter  pieces.  He  was 
concerned  in  writing  the  eflays  in  feveral  periodical  papers, 
particularly  Old  England  ;  or^  Jeffery  BroadbottonC s  Journal^ 
and  the  Remembrancer, 

His  laft  publication,  entitled,  The  Cafe  of  Authors  by  Pro* 
fefjion^  is  efteemed  an  excellent  and  entertaining  performance. 
lie  died  atChifwick  in  the  year  1762. 
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RAWLINSON  (Dr.  Richard)  a  late  eminent  antlqua-i. 
rian,  and  great  bcnefacStor  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  the 
third  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  RawIInfon,  knt.  lord  mayor  bf  Lon- 
don in  1706,  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Coliege  iri  Ox^ 
ford,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  In  the  year  1750,  he  gave  by  indenture  the 
yearly  fum  of  87I.  16s.  8d.  to  the  univerfity,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  fupport  of  one  Anglo  Saxon  le£)^ure  or  profef- 
forfhip  for  ever.  He  made  large  collections  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  Wood's  Athence  Oxon.  and  Hiflory  of  Oxford ;  and 
for  an  account  of  Nno-compliers  at  the  revolution,  which, 
together  with  fome  colledions  of  Hearne*s,  and  note  books 
of  his  travels,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  By  the  fame  will  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  eftate 
to  St.  John's  College,  amounting  to  the  value  of  fix  or 
feven  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  and  befides  a  number  of 
books,  all  his  colledion  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  coins 
and  medals  ;  part  of  his  collection  of  EngIi(H  medals,  alfo 
his  feries  of  medals  of  the  French  kings  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  He  likewifc  eftablifhcd  a  falary  for  the  keeper  pf  the 
Mufeum  Afhmoleanum,  frc^m  the  benefit  of  which  he  exclu- 
ded all  Scotchmen.  He  died  at  Ifiington,  AprHO,  ^755?  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  direded  his  Heart  to  be  de- 
pofited,  as  a  mark  of  his  afFeClion,  in  the;  chapel  of  St. 
John's  College.  His  body  (having  Chriftopher  Layer's  head, 
who  was  hanged  for  treafon,  in  his  right  hand)  was  buriejl 
in  St.  Giles's  church  in  Oxford,  in  a  vault  of  his  oWn  con- 
trivance and  building;  where  there  is  a  monument,  and  the 
following  -infcription  of  his  own  compofing.  > 

/yv9s  (Tiuvlov Velut  in  Speculum. 

Manet  omnes  una  nox — Non  moriar  omnis. 
Hoc  Dormitorium  8  ped.  lat.  8  ped.  long. 
A  parochiae  D.  Egidis  Oxon.  concefl'.  25  Febr.  el 
Facult.  Epifc.  confirmat.  5  Maii  J.  L.  Arm,  et 
Affign.  A.D.  MDCCLIV. 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulfat  pede, 
Semel  eft  calcandas  via  Jethi, 
Ultima  Thule 
R.  Rawlinfon,  LLD.  R.  &  T.SSS. 
pi.  Cgllegii  S.  Joannis  Bapt.  Oxon, 
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RIDLEY  (Dr.  Nichoeas)  one  of  the  prineipal  inftru^ 
nk  b^  G  '***^"^s  of  the  reformation,  and  who  fufFered  martyrdom  for  it 
Ridley.  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centfury  in  Tynedale,  near 
the  Scotch  borders,  in  Northumberland.  His  fchool  educa- 
tion he  received  at  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  at  the  charges 
:of  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  about  the  year  i^iBp 
when  Luther  was  preaching  againft  indulgences  in  Ger- 
many. 

Here  he  acquired  a  good  jfkill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  in  the  learning  then  more  in  fafhion,  the  phi- 
lofophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools.  His  reputation  was 
fuch  as  to  procure  him  the  efteem  of  the  other  univerfity, 
as  well  as  of  his  own;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1524,  the 
mafler  and  fellows  of  Univerfity  College  in  Oxford,  invi- 
ted him  to  accept  of  an  exhibition,  founded  by  Walter 
Skyrley,  bifhop  of  Durham,  which  he  declined.  The  next 
year  he  took  his  mafter*s  degree,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  college  their  general  agent  in  fome  caufes  relating  to 
it. 

His  uncle  was  now  willing  to  add  to  his  attainments,  the 
advantages  of  travel,  and  the  improvement  of  foreign  univer- 
fities;  and  as  his  ftudies  were  now  directed  to  divinity,  he 
fent  him  to  fpend  fome  time  among  the  do6^ors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  at  Paris  (which  was  then  the  moft  celebrated  uni- 
verfity in  Europe)  and  afterwards  among  the  profeiTors  qf 
Louvain.  Having  ftaid  three  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  purfued  his  theological  ftudies  ;  and  as  his 
fafeft  guide  in  them,  diligently  applied  himielfto  the  read- 
ing of  the  fcriptures  in  the  original  ;  and  in  a  walk  in  the 
orchard  at  Pembroke -Hall,  which  is  to  this  day  called 
Ridley's  Walk,  he  got  to  repeat  without  book  almoft  all 
the  epiftles  in  Greek. 

His  behaviour  here  was  very  obliging,  and  very  pious, 
without  hypocrify  or  monkifh  auftcrity  :  for  very  often  he 
would  flioot  in  the  bow,  or  play  at  tennis :  and  he  was  emi- 
nent for  the  great  charities  he  beftowed.  He  was  fenior 
proj^or  of  the  univerfity,  when  the  important  point  of  the 
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}>ope*s  fupremacy  came  before  them  to  be  examined  upon 
the  authority  of  fcripture  :  and  their  refolution  after  mature 
deliberation,  "  That  the  bidiop  of  Rome,  had  no  more 
authority  or  jurifdicflion  derived  to  him  from  God,  in  this 
kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other  foreign  biihop,'V  was 
figned  in  the  name  of  the  univerfity  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice 
chancellor,  Nicholas  Ridley,  Richard  Wilkes,  pro(5^crs.  He 
loft  his  uncle  1536,  but  the  education  he  had  received,  and 
the  Improvements  he  had  made,  foon  recommended  him 
to  another  and  greater  patron,  Cranmcr,  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, \^  ho  appointed  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and  col- 
lated him  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  Eaft  Kent.  He  bore 
his  teftimony  in  the  pulpit  here  againft  the  A£t  of  the  Six 
Articles ;  and  inflru6led  his  charge  in  the  pure  dodrines  of 
the  gofpel,  as  far  as  they  were  yet  difcovered  to  him  ;  but 
tranfubftantlation  was  at  this  time  an  article  of  his  creed. 
During  his  retirement  at  this  place,  he  read  a  little  treatlfe 
written  fevcn  hundred  years  before,  by  Ratramus  or  Ber- 
tram, a  monk  of  Cerbey.  This  firft  opened  Ridley's  eyes^ 
and  determined  him  more;  accurately  to  fearch  the  fcriptures 
in  this  article,  and  the  docSlrine  of  the  primitive  fathers. 
His  difccveries  he  communicated  to  his  patron,  and  the  event 
was  the  conviclion  of  them  both,  that  this  do6trine  was 
novel  and  erroneous. 

After  he  had  ftaid  about  two  years  at  Hefne,  he  was 
chofen  mafter  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  appointed  chaplain  td 
the  king  ;  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  being 
made  collegiate,  he  obtained  the  fifth  prsbendal  ftall  in  it  ; 
and  fuch  was  his  courage  and  zeal  for  the  reformati9rn,  that 
next  to  the  archbiftiop^  he  was  thought  to  be  its  greateft 
fupport  among  the  clergy.  In  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  when  a  royal  vifitation  was  refolved  on  through 
the  kingdom,  he  attended  the  vifitors  of  the  northern  cir- 
cuit as  their  preacher,  to  inftru6l  that  part  of  the  nation,  int 
the  principles  of  religion. 

In  the  year  1547  he  v/as  appointed  bifhop  of  Rochefler, 
and  was  confccrated  in  the  ufual  form  of  popifh  bifliops,  as 
the  new  ordinal  had  not  yet  taken  place.  When  Bonner 
was  deprived  of  the  bilhopric  of  London,  Ridley  was  pitch- 
ed upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  that  important  fee ;  being 
efteemed,  fays  Burnet,  both  the  rnoft  learned,  and  molt 
thoroughly  zealous  for  the  reformation.    In  this  high  ftation,  ^ 

hi??  behaviour  was  with  great  dignity  ;  for  it  was  benevolent, 
ufeful  and  exemplary.  He  was  very  careful  to  do  his  pre- 
deceflbr  no  injury  in  his  gcods,  and  (hewed  the  tcndernefs 
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ofa  fon  to  his  mother,  plating  her  always  at  the  upper  end 
of  his  tabk. 

His  mode  of  life  was,  as  foon  as  he  rofe  and  had  drefled 
himfeif,  to  continue  in  private  prayer  half  an  hour  ;  then 
he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  where  he  continued  till  ten  o'clock; 
at  which  hour  he  came  to  common  prayer  with  his  family, 
and  there  daily  read  a  le£ture  to  them.  After  prayers  he 
went  to  dinner,  where  his  converfation  was  always  wife 
and  difcreet ;  and  fometimes.  If  the  cafe  required,  merry  and 
chearful.  This  converfation  he  would  indulge  for  an  hour 
after  dinner,  or  elfe  in  playing  at  chefs.  The  hour  for  un- 
bending being  expired,  he  returned  to  his  ftudy,  where  he 
continued  till  five,  except  fuitors  or  bufmefs  abroad  required  o- 
therwifc.  Then  he  went  to  common  prayers  in  the  morning, 
afterwhich  he  fupped ;  then  diverting  himfeif  for  another  hour 
as  before,  he  went  back  to  his  ftudy,  and  continued  there 
till  eleven  at  night,  when  he  retired  to  private  prayer,  and 
then  went  to  bed  ;  where  he  and  his  houftiold  made  virtuous 
.  by  his  example  and  inftrudtion,  enjoyed  the  fweet  repofe  of 
a  day  well  fpent. 

A  little  before  the  king  died,  he  was  named  to  fucceed 
to  Durham ;  but  great  as  the  honours  were  which  he  re- 
ceived or  were  intended  him,  the  higheft  were  referved  for 
him  under  queen  Aiary ;  which  were,  to  be  a  prifoner  for 
the  gofpel,  a  confeflbr  of  Chrift  in  bonds,  and  a  martyr  for 
his  truth. 

Some  of  the  writings  of  this  excellent  perfon  are  now  loft, 
and  fome  may  be  feen  in  Fox^  and  fome  are  exhibited  in  his 
life  written  by  Glocefter  Ridley,  4.to.  to  which  we  muft  refer 
the  reader,  if  he  is  defirous  of  a  fatisfaitory  account  of  this 
excellent  perfon's  life,  learning  and  fufFerings ;  or  of  the  plan 
and  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  which  is  there  delineated 
with  great  candour,  accuracy  and  judgment, 

RIENZI  (Nicholas  Gabrini  de)  who  from  a  low  and 
J^^^"^'"  °^defpicable  fituation,  raifed  himfeif  to  fovereign  authority  in 
Gabrini  ie^Rome^  in  the  14th  century  ;  ailuming  the  title  of  Tr/Z'tt;?^,  and 
Renzi,  propofuig  to  reftore  the  ancient  free  republic  ;  was  born  at 
from  die  j^ome,  and  was  the  fon  of  no  greater  a  perfonage  than  a  mean 
Brumoy  &  'vinttier^y  named  Lavjrence  Gabrini^  and  Magdalen^  a  landrefs. 
Cerceau,  However,  Nicholas  RIenzty  by  which  appellation  he  was 
commonly  diftinguiflied,  did  not  form  his  fentiments  from 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth.     To  a  good  natural  underftand- 

*  By  fome  authors^  particularly  in  the  llljloiredcs  Fa/^es,  Lawrence  Gahrlni  is  fajd 
to  have  b&en  a  miller. 
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*ng>  %e  ioified  an  uncommon  ailiduity,  and  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  ancient  literature.  *  Every  thing  he  read,  he 
compared  with  limilar  pafTages,  that  occurred  within  his 
own  obfervation,  from  whence  he  made  reflecSiions,  by 
which  he  regulated  his  whole  condu6^,  To  this  he  added 
a  great  knowledge  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  nations.  He 
had  a  vaft  memory ;  he  retained  all  Cicero^  Valerius  Maxi* 
musy  Livy^  the  two  Senecas^  and  P^/ar^s  commentaries 
efpeciaily,  which  he  r^ad  continually,  and  often  quoted 
by  application  to  the  events  of  his  own  times.  This  fund 
of  learning  proved  the  bails  and  foundation  of  his  rife; 
the  defire  he  had  to  diftingiiifh  hlmfelf  in  the  knowledge 
of  monumental  hiftory,  drew  him  to  another  fort  of  the 
fcience,  which  few  men  ^t  that  time  exerted  themfelves 
in.  He  pafled  whole  days  among  the  inscriptions  which 
are  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  required  fpon  the  reputa- 
tion o(  a  great  antiquary  in  that  way.'  Having  from 
hence  formed  within  himfelf  the  moft  exalted  notions  of  the 
ju/Iicgy  liberty^  and  ancient  grandeur  of  the  old  Romans^  words 
he  was  perpetually  repeating  to  the  people,  he  at  length  per- 
suaded not  only  himfelf,  but  the  giddy  mob,  his  followers, 
that  he  fhould  one  day  become  the  reftorer  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. '  His  advantageous  feature,  his  countenance,  and 
'  that  air  of  importance,which  he  well  knew  how  to  affume, 
^  deeply  imprinted  all  he  faid  in  the  minds  of  his  audiepce  :' 
nor  was  it  only  by  the  populace  that  he  was  admired,  he 
alfo  found  means  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  thofe 
who  partook  of  the  adminiftration, 

.  Rienzi's  talents  procured  him  to  be  nominated  one  of  th? 
-deputies  fent  by  the  Romans  to  pope  Clement  the  rixth,who  re- 
fided  at  Avignon,  The  intention  of  this  deputation  was  tQ 
make  his  holinefs  fenfible,  how  prejudicial  his  abfepce  was,  as 
well  to  himfelf,  as  to  the  intereft  oi  Rome.  '  At  his  firft  au- 
^  dience,  our  hero  charmed  the  court  of  Jziignon  by  his  elo- 

*  quence,  and  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  converfation.    £ncou* 

*  raged  by  fuccefs,  he  one  day  took   the  liberty  to  tell  the 

*  pope  that  the  grandees  of  Rome  were  avowed  robbers,  pub- 

*  lie  thieves,  infamous  adulterers,  and  illuftrious  proHigales  j 
^  who  by  their  example  authorized  the  moft  horrid  crimes. 

*  To  them  he  attributed  the  defolation  of  Rom^^  of  which 

*  he  drew    fo   lively  a   pidure,   that  the  holy  father  was 

*  moved,  and  exceedingly  incenfed  againft  the  Roman  nobi- 
>  Jity.' 

X  ^  Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Co/cttwj,  in  other  refpefls  a  lover  of  real  meriti 
could  not  helpconfidering  thefe  reproaches  as  refled^ing  upon 
fome  ofhis  family,  and  therefore  found  means  of  difgracing 
Rietiziy  (o  that  he  fell  into  extreme  mifery,  vexation,  and  fick- 
nel's,  which,  joined  Vi^ith  indigence,  brought  him  to  an  hof- 
pital.     Neverthelefjj,  '  the  fame  hand  that  threw  him  down, 

*  raifed  him  up  again.     The  cardinal,  who  was  all  compaf- 

*  fion,  caufed  him  to  appear  before  the  pope,  in  aflurance  of 

*  his  being  a  good  man,  and  a  great  partizan  for  juftice  and 

*  equity.  The  pope  approved  of  him  more  than  ever,  and 
«  to  give  him  proofs  of  his  efteem  and  confidence,  he  made 
'  him  apoftolic  notary,   and  fent  him  back  loaded  with  fa- 

*  vours.'  Notwithftanding  which,  his  fubfequent  behaviour 
ihewed,  that  '  refentment  had  a  greater  afcendency  over  him 

*  than  gratitude.* 

Monthly  Being  returned  to  Rorm^  he  began  to  execute  the  functions 
"*'g**''J^"'of  his  office;  wherein,  by  his  affability,  candour,  affiduity,  and 
impartiality,  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  arrived  at  a 
fuperior  degree  of  popularity  ;  which  he  ftill  improved  by  his 
continued  in ve<Slives  againft  the  vices  of  the  great,  whom  he 
took  care  to  render  as  odious  as  poffible  ;  till  at  1  aft  for  fome 
ill-timed  freedoms  of  fpeech,  he  was  not  only  feverely  repri- 
manded, but  difplaced.  His  difmiftion  did  not  make  him  defift 
from  inveighing  againft  the  debauched,  tho*  he  condu6led 
himfelf  with  more  prudence.  From  this  time  it  was  his  con- 
ilant  endeavour  to  inlpire  the  people  with  a  fondnefs  for  their 
ancient  liberties;  to  which  purpofe,  he  caufed  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  moft  public  places,  emblematic  piiftures,  expreffive  of 
the  former  fplendor,  and  prefent  decline  of  Rome,  To  thefe 
he  added  frequent  harangues  and  predicSlions  upon  the  fame 
fubjedf.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded,  till  one  party  looked 
on  him  only  as  a  mad  man,while  others  carefTed  him  as  their 
protedor. 

Thus  Rlenzi  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  began  to  come  into  his  views.  The  fenate  in 
no  wife  miftrufted  a  man  whom  they  judged  to  have  neither 
intereft  nor  ability.  At  length  he  ventured  to  open  himfelf 
to  fuch  as  he  believed  male-contents.  At  firft  he  took  them 
Separately;  afterwards, when  he  thought  he  had  firmly  attached 
a  fulnciejit  number  to  his  intereft,  he  aftembled  them  together, 
^nd  reprefented  to  them  the  deplorable  ftate  of  the  city,  over- 
run with  debaucheries  ;  and  the  incapacities  of  their  gover- 
nors to  corredl  or  amend  them.     '  As  a  neceflary  foundation 
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*.f6r  the  enterprize,  he  gave  them  an  infightlnto  thelmmenfe 

*  revenues  of  the  apoftolic  chamber ; — he  demonftrated,  that 

*  the  pope  could,  only  at  the  rate  of  four-pence,  raife  a  hiin- 

*  dred  thoufand  florins  by  firing,  as  much  by  fait,  and  as  much 
'  more  by  the  cuftoms  and  other  duties.  "  As  for  the  reft, 
*'  (faid  he)  I  would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  it  Is  vi^Ithout 
"  the  pope*s  confent  I  lay  hands  on  the  revenues.  Alas !  how 
*'  many  others  in  this  city  plunder  the  effects  of  the  church 
**  contrary  to  his  will. " 

By  this  artful   lie,  he  fo  animated  his  auditors,  that  they 
declared  they  would  make  no  fcruple  of  fecuring  thefe  trea- 
sures for  whatever  end  might  be  moft  convenient,   and  that  , 
they  were  devoted  to  the  will  of  him  their  chief. 

Having  obtained  (o  much,  to  fecure  his  adherents  from  a 
revolt,  he  tendered  them  a  paper,  fuperfcribed,  *  an  oath  to 

*  procure  the  good  ejiahlljhment^^  and  made  them  fubfcribe  and 
fwear  to  it  before  he  difmifled  them. 

By  what  means  Rienzl  prevailed  on  the  pope's  vicar  to  give 
a  tacit  fandionto  his  project,  Is  not  certainly  known;  that  he 
did  procure  that  fan(3:ion,  and  that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  ma- 
iler-piece of  policy,  is  generally  admitted.  '  The  20th  of 
f  May^  being  IVhhJundayy  he  fixed  upon  to  fan£lify  in  fome 
V  fort  his  enterprize ;  and  pretended  that  all  he  acted  was  by 

*  particular  InTpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.     About  nine  he 

*  came  out  of  the  church  bare-headed,  accompanied  by  the   • 

*  pope's  vicar,  and  furrounded  by  an  hundred  armed  men.  A 
'  valt  crowd  followed  him  with  iliouts.  and  acclamations.' 
Thegentlemenconfpirators  carried  three  flandards  before  him, 
on  which  were  wrought  devices  infinuating  that  his. defign  was 
to  re  eftablifh  liberty,  juftice,  and  peace. 

In  this  manner  he  proceeded  diredly  to  the.capltol,  where 
he  mounted  the  roftrum,  and,  with. more  boldnefs  and:  energy 
than  ever,  expatiated  on  the  miferies  the  Romans  were  reduced 
to  ;  at  the  fame  time  telling  them.,  without  hefitation,  '  that 
'  the  happy  hour  of  their  deliverence  was  at  length  come,  and 
^  that  he  was  come  to  be  their  deliverer ^  .regardlefs  of  the  dan- 
<  gers  he  was  expofed  to  for  the  fervice.  of  the  holy  father^ 

*  and  the  people's  fafety.'  After  which,  he  ordered  the  laws 
of  what  he  called,  the  good  c/iah.lijbmenty  to  be  read;  '  afiured 

*  that  the  Romans  would  r.efolve  to  obferve  thefe  laws,  he  en- 
'  gaged  in  a  fhort  time  to  re-eftablifh  them  in  their   ancient 

*  grandeur.' 

The  laws  of  the  good  ejlahlifumint  promifed  plenty  and  fe- 

curity,  which  were  greatly  wanted  ;  and  the  humiliation  of 

the  nobility,  who  were  deemed  common  oppreflbrs.     Such 
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Jawi  e^id  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a  people^  vifHd 
found  in  them  thefe  double  advantages  ;   wherefore  *  enrap-' 

*  ttired  with  the  pleafmg  ideas  of  a  liberty  they  were  at  pre* 

*  fent  flrangers  to^  and  the   hope  of  gain,  they  came  moft"* 
^  *          *  j&ealoiifly  into  the  fanatlcifm  of  Rimzi, They  refumed" 

*■  the  p;-etendcd  authority  of  the  Romans  ;  they  declared  him 
^  fovereign  of  Rome,  and  granted  him  the  power  of  life  and" 

*  death,  of  rewards  drhd  punifhments,  of  enabling  andrepeal- 

*  ing  the  laws,  of  treating  with  foreign  powers ;    in  a  word^' 

*  they  gave  him  the  full  and  fupreme  authority  over  all  the 
*"  extenfive  territories    of  the    Romans.     Ricnzt   arrived  at 

*  the  fummit  of  his  wiihes,  kept  at  a  great  diftance  his  arti- 

*  fice  ;  he  pretended  to  be  very  unwilling  to  accept  of  their' 
*'  offers  but  upon  two  conditions  ;  the  firft,  that  they  fhould 
^  nominate  the  pope's  vicar  [the  bifhop  bi  Orvie to']  h\s  co^ 

*  partner  ;  the   fecond,  that  the  pope's  confent  fhould  be' 

*  granted  him,  which  (he  told  them)  he  flattered  himfelf  he 
•'  fhould  obtain.'— — Hereby  *  on  the  one  hand,  lie  hazarded 

•     *  nothing  in  thus  making  his  court  to  the  holy  father,  and  on 

*  the  other,    he  well   knew,    that   the   bifiiop  of    Orviet9' 

*  would  carry  a  title  only,  and  no   authority.     The  people 

*  granted  his  requcft,  but  paid  all  the  honours  to  him;  he 
«  poffeiTed  the  authority  without  ref!ri£^ion  j  the  good  bifhoj^ 
*-  appeared  a  mere  fliadovv  and  veil  to  his  enterprizes.  Rienzi 

*  wa'S  (cztQd  in   his   triumphal  chariot,  like  an  idol,  to  tri- 

*  Limph  with  the  greater  fplendor.     Ke  difmiiTed  the  people 

*  replete  with  joy  and  hope.  He  feised  upon  the  palace, 
*-  where  he  continued  after  he  had  turned  out  t\\t  fefiate^  and 
*'  the  fame  day  he  began  to  dictate  his  laws  in  the  capitol/ 

This  eledlon,  though  not  very  pleafmg  to  the  pope,  was' 
ratified  by  him  ;  never thelcfs  Rienzi  meditated  the  obtain- 
ing a  title,  excluiive  of  the  papal  prerogative.  Well  verf- 
ed  in  the  Roman  hiilory,  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  trihunitial  authority  ;  and  as  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  people,  he  chofe  to  Have  the  title  of  their 
rhagiftrate.  He  afked  it,  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  r.nd  his 
co-partner,  with  the  ad^Hrion  of  ^^//V'^r^r^  of  their  country. 

Our  adventurers  behaviour  in  his  elevationjWas  at  firit  fuclf 
as  commanded  elieem  and  refpect,  not  only  from  the  Romans\ 
but  from  all"  the  lieighbouring  ftates.  His  co-temporiiry,  the 
celebrated  P^/r^rt-/^,  in  a  letter  to  Charks^  king  of  the  Romans^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  him  :• — "  Not  long  fince  a  moil 
*'  remarkable  man  of  the  plebeian  race,  a  perfon  whom  nei- 
•*  ther  titles  nor  virtues  had  diflinguifhed,  until  he  pre- 
**  fumed  to  fet  himfelf  up  for  rellorer  of  the  Rofmn  libertyf  • 

«'  has 
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*^  has  obtained  the  higheft  authority  at  Rome.  So  fuddcnyfo 
*'  great  is  his  fuccefs,  that  this  man  has  already  won  Tuf- 
**  cany  and  all  Italy.  Already  Europe  and  the  whole  world 
*'  are  in  motion  i  to  fpeak  the  whole  in  one  word,  I  pro* 
*'  teft  to  you,  not  as  a  reader,  but  as  an  eye-witnefs,  that 
*'  he  has  reftored  to  us  the  juftice,  peace,  integrity,  and 
«  every  other  token  of  the  gjolden  age." 

*'  But,  it  is  difficult  for  a  perfon  of  mean  birth,  elevated 
**  at  once,  by  the  caprice  of  fortune,  to  the  moft  exalted 
*«  ftation,  to  move  rightly  in  a  fphere  wherein  he  muft  breath 
"  an  air  he  has  been  unaccuftomed  to.  Rienzi  afcended  by 
*'  degrees  the  fummitof  his  fortune.  Riches  foftened,  power 
*'  dazzled,  the  pomp  of  his  cavalcades  animated,  and  formed 
*'  in  his  mind  ideas  adequate  to  thofe  of  princes  born  to 
*'  empire.'*  Hence  luxury  invaded  his  table,  and  tyranny 
took  pofl'effion  of  his  heart.  The  pope  conceived  his  defigns 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  what  is  called  the  holy  fee  j  and 
the  nobles,  whofe  power  it  had  been  his  conflant  endeavour 
to  deprefs,  confpired  againft  him  j  they  fucceeded,  and  Ri- 
enzi was  forced  to  quit  an  authority  he  had  pofl'efled  little 
more  than  fix  months. 

It  was  to  a  precipitate  flight  that  Rienzi  was  indebted,  at 
this  jundure,  for  his  life;  and  to  different  difguifes  for  his 
fubfequent  prefervation.  Having  made  an  ineffectual  effort 
at  Rome,  and  '«  not  knowing  where  to  find  a  new  refource 
"  to  carry  on  his  defigns,  he  took  a  mofl  bold  flep,  con- 
<«  formabl^  to  that  rafhnefs  which  had  fo  often  affified  him 
*'  in  his  former  exploits.  He  determined  to  go  to  Prague, 
"  to  Charles  king  of  the  Romans,  whom  the  year  before  he 
"  had  fumrnoned  to  his  tribunal,''  and  who  he  forefaw 
would  deliver  him  up  io  a  pope,  highly  incenfed  againfl 
him. — He  was  accordingly  foon  after  fent  to  Avignon,  and 
there  thrown  into  a  prifon,  where  he  continued  three  years. 

The  divifions  and  difturbances  in  Italy,  occafioned  by  the 
number  of  petty  tyrants  that  had  eflablifhed  themfelves  in 
the  ecclcfiaflical  territories,  and  even  at  Rome,  occafioned 
his  enlargement.  Innocent  the  fixth,  who  fucceeded  Cle- 
ment in  the  papacy,  fcnfible  that  the  Romans  ftill  entertained 
an  affecStion  for  our  hero,  and  believing  that  his  chaftife- 
ment  would  teach  him  to  a£t  with  more  moderation  than  be 
had  formerly  done,  as  well  as  that  *'  gratitude  would  oblige 
*'  him,  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  preferve  an  invioia- 
*«  ble  attachment  to  the  holy  fee,  (by  whofe  favour  he  ihould 
*'  be  re-eflabiiflied)"  thought  him  a  proper  inftrument  to 
ailiff  his  defign  of  reducing  thofe  other  tyrants  5  and  thercr 
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fore  not  only  gave  him  his  liberty,  hut  alfo  appointed  him 
,  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome.  He  met  with  marry ub- 
llacles  to  the  afl'umption  of  this  newly  granted  authorhy, 
all  which,  by  cunning  and  refolution,  he  at  length  over- 
came. But  giving  way  to  his  pafiions,  which  were  immo- 
derately wa^m,  and  inclined  him  to  cruelty,  he  excited  fo 
general  a  refentment  againfi:  him,  that  he  was  murdered  on 
the  eighth  of  Oclober,   1354. 

*'  Such  was  the  end  of  Nicholas  Rienzi,  orie  of  the  moft 
*'  renowned  men  of  the  age;  who,  after  forming  a  con- 
*'  fpiracy  full  of  extravagance,  and  executing  it  in  the  ftght 
*'  of  almoft  the  whole  world,  with  fuch  fucctfs  that  he  be- 
*'  came  fovereign  of  Rome  ;  after  caufmg  plenty,  juflice 
**  and  liberty  to  fiourifli  among  the  Romans ;  after  pro- 
"  teeing  potentates,  and  terrifying  fovereign  princes ;  after 
''  being  arbiter  of  crowned  heads;. after  re-eftablifning  the 
*'  ancient  majefty  and  power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
^'  filling  all  Europe  with  his  fame,  during  the  fcven  months 
"  of  his  firft  reign  ;  after  having  compe'lcd  his  mafters 
*'  themfclves  to  confirm  him  in  t^e  authority  he  had  ufurped 
"  againfi:  their  interefls  ;  fell  at  length  at  the  end  of  his  fe^ 
'  **  cond,  which  lafted  not  four  months,  a  facrifice  to  the 
"  nobility  whofe  ruin  he  had  vowed,  and  to  thofe  vafl  pro- 
*'  jecSts,  which  his  death  prevented  him  from  putting  into 
*'  execution." 

ROOKE  (Sir  George)  who,  as  a  navaKofficer,  did 
his  country  the  moft  fignal  fervices,  was  born  in  Kent,  165c, 
of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  father  qualjhcd 
him  by  a  proper  education  for  a  genteel  profeffion  ;  but  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  give  way  to  his  Ton's  unconquerable  inclina- 
tion to  the  navy. 

His  firif  flation  was  that  of  a  rcformade,  from  which  his 
merit  raifed  him  by  regular  fleps  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  one 
cf  the  council  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad- 
miral. He  had  the  command  of  fevcral  expeditions  in  the 
reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  in  which  his  con- 
<ju<Si:  and  courage  were  eminently  difplayed.  The  former  ap- 
peared in  his  behaviour  on  the  Infh  ifarion,  when  he  was 
fen t  as  commodore  with  a  fquadron  to  ailiil:  in  the  reduction 
of  that  kingdom  ;  in  his  wife  and  prudent  management^ 
when  he  preferved  fo  great  a  pait  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  which 
fortune  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  fufFered 
jhemfelves   to    be  deprived  of   an   immenfe   booty    by    the 
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fvipsrior  fkill  of  this  admiral  ;  but  more  partlcubrJy  in  the 
taking;  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  a  projcdl  conceived  and  exe^ 
cuted  in  lefs  than  a  week,  tho'  it  has  fmce  endured  ficges 
of  many  months  c6ntlnuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled 
the  united  forces  of  France  ^nd  Spain.  Of  his  courage  he 
gave  abundant  teflimonies,  but  efpecially  in  burning  the 
French  fhips  at  La  Hogue,  and  in  the  battle  of  Malaga,  where  Dr-  Camp- 
he  behaved  with  all  the  refolution  of  a  Britifh  admiral  5 '^*^^'' g*  *• 
and  as  he  was  firfl  in  command,  was  firft  alfo  in  danger. 
And  all  times  muft  preferve  the  memory  of  his  glorious 
a^ion  at  Vigo. 

He  was  chofen  in  feveral  parliaments  the  reprefentative 
for  Portfmouth  ;  but  in  that  houfe,  his  free  and  independent 
fpirit  did  not  recommend  him  much  to  minifterial  favour. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  in  king  William's  efleem, 
and  to  get  him  removed  from  the  admiralty-board,  but  that 
prince  anfwered  plainly,  **  I  will  not.  Sir  George  Rooke 
**  ferved  me  faithfully  at  fea,  and  I  will  never  difplace  him  for 
*'  a6^ing  as  he  thinks  molt  for  the  fervice  of  his  country, 
*'  in  the  houfe  of  commons.*'  An  anfwer  truly  worthy  of  ib.  p.  307. 
a  Britifh  king,  as  it  tends  to  preferve  the  freedom  of  our 
conftitution,  and  the  liberty  of  parliaments. 

In  1 70 1,  he  voted  for  Mr.  Harley  to  be  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  v/hich  brought 
on  him  many  fevere  reflctSiions  from  the  Whig  party,  and 
obfcured  all  the  great  aiStions  that  he  did.  From  this  period 
bifliop  Burnet  never  mentions  him  without  the  utmoft  pre- 
judice and  meaneii:  partiality.  In  his  relation  of  the  Vigo 
enterprize,  he  fays^  he  very  unwillingly  fleered  his  courfe 
that  way  ;  ana  without  allowing  the  admiral  any  fhare  of  the 
honour  of  the  a£lion,  only  fays,  the  Jhips  broke  the  boom^  and 
forced  the  port ^  as  if  they  had  done  it  of  their  own  heads,  and 
Rooke  had  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The  taking  of  Gib- 
raltar, an  a£tion  in  which  the  greatefl  bravery  and  military 
fkill  was  fliewn,  he  w;ll  have  to  be  the  effect  of  pure  chance,  yjiftory  of 
Such  was  (he  prevalence  of  party  fpirit,  that  it  obliged  this  his  own 
brave  commander  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  to^'"^"* 
fpend  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement.  p.  2    . 

He  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17C9,  In  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

In  his  private  life,  he  was  a  good  hufband,  and  a  kind 
raafler,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune  3  fo  moderate,  that  when  he 
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came  to  make  his  will,  it  furprized  ihofe  who  were  prefent. 
Dr.  Camp-  but  Sir  George  aiffigned  the  reafon  in  a  few  words,  '*  I  do 
bell,  vol.  4.  C6  |^Q(  leave  much,  faid  he,  but  what  I  leave,  was  honeftly 
P'  3*9»       «6  gotten  ;  it  never  coft  a  failor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a  far" 


thing." 


s. 


SALVATOR  (Rosa)  was  an  Italian  painter.  It  is  faid, 
he  led  a  very  diflipated  youth  ;  and  that  he  even  aflbciated 
with  banditti,  this  courfe  of  life  naturally  led  him,  by  way 
of  retreat,  into  thofe  wild  fcenes  of  nature,  which  he  after- 
Wards  fo  nob^y  defcribed  upon  his  csinvas.  His  paintings  are 
in  great  repute  for  the  beauty  and  happy  variety  of  their  tints, 
their  ftrength  and  glow  of  colouring.  They  confift  chiefly 
of  landfcape  and  fmall  hiftory.  His  human  figures  are  in- 
comparably fine,  and  generally  moft  happily  introduced. 
Few  of  his  larger  works  have  found  their  way  into  England, 
But  hii  paintings  being  in  few  bands,  he  is  more  generally 
known  by  his  prints,  of  which  he  etched  a  great  number. 
They  confift  chiefly  of  fmall  /ingle  figures,  and  of  hiftorical 
pitcelS*  There  is  great  delicacy  in  them,  both  in  the  draw- 
ing and  etching  5  but  very  little  ilrength  or  general  efFecSf , 

SAVAGE  (Richard)  an  eminent  inftance  of  the  ufe- 
lefinefs  and  infignificaney  of  knowledge,  wit  and  genius, 
without  prudence  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  common  max- 
ims of  life,  was  born  in  ^he  year  1698.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Anne  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  by  the  earl  of  Rivers.  He 
might  have  been  confidered  as  the  lawful  ifiue  of  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  but  his  mother,  in  order  to  procure  a  fe- 
paration  from  her  huiband,  made  a  public  confeifion  of 
adultery  in  this  inftance. 

As  fooH  as  this  fpurious  offspring  was  brought  to  light, 
the  countefs  treated  him  with  every  kind  of  unnatural  cru- 
elty. She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman  to 
educate  as  her  own.  She  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from 
making  him  a  bequeft  in  his  will  of  6000/.  by  declaring  hini 
dea<l.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fecreily  to  the  Ameri- 
can plantations;  and  at  laft,  to  bury  him  in  poverty  and 
obfcurity  forever,  ftie  placed  him  as  an  ^prentice  to  a 
ftioemaker  in  Holborn, 
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Aboiit  this  time  his  nurfe  died,  and  in  fearchlng  her  elTe^sVi' 
which  he  imagined    to  be  his  right,  he  found  ibme  Ietter»i?<'  -qai6r>  .tft 
which  informed   him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reafons  for  whichi     ^  '^°^:.'"^ 
it  was  concealed*     He  now  left  his  low  occupation,  and  triedt 
every  method  to  awake  the  tendernefs,  and  attract  the  regard 
of  his  mother.     But  all  his  affiduity   was  without  effect,  for 
he  could  neither  foften  her  heart,  nor  open  her  hand>  and  he 
was  reduced  to  the   miferies  of  want.     By  the  care  of  the 
lady  Mafon,  mother  to  the  countefs,  he  had  been  placed  at 
the  grammar  fchool  at   St.  Albans,  where  he  had  acquired 
all  the  learning  which  his  fjtuation  allowed  ;  and   neceflity 
now  obliged  him  to  become  an  author. 

The  firft  effort  of  his  uncultivated  genius  was  a  poem 
againft  the  bifliop  of  Bangor :  of  which  the  author  was  af- 
terwards afhamed.  He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the 
ftage,  but  with  little  fuccefs:  but  this  attempt  was  attended 
with  fome  advantage,  as  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilks.  Whilft  he  wa5 
in  dependence  on  thefe  gentlemen,  he  was  an  affiduous 
frequenter  of  the  theatres,  and  was  never  abfent  from  a 
play  in  feveral  years. 

In  the  year  1723,  Mr.  Savage  brought  a  tragedy  on  the 
ftage,  in  which  he  himfelf  performed  a  part,  the  fubjedl  o£ 
which  was  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  If  we  confider  the  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  it  was  wrote,  it  will  afford  at  once  an 
uncommon  proof  of  (Irength  of  genius,  and  an  evcnnefs  of 
mind  not  to  be  ruffled,  Whilft  he  was  employed  upon  this 
work,  he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without  food  j 
nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for  fludy  than  the  fields 
or  the  ftreet ;  and  when  he  had  formed  a  fpeech,  he  would 
ftep  into  a  fhop,  and  beg  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper* 
The  profits  of  this  play  amounted  to  about  200/,  and  it  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  and  efteem  of  many  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  for  fome  rays  of  genius  glimmered  through  all  the 
clouds  which  poverty  and  oppreflion  had  fpread  over  him. 

But  when  the  world  was  beginning  to  behold  him  with 
a  more  favourable  eye,  a  misfor^ne  befell  him,  by  which 
not  only  his  reputation,  but  his  life  was  in  danger.  In  a 
night-ramble  he  fell  into  a  coffee-houfe  of  ill  fame,  neaf 
Charing  Crofs,  when  a  quarrel  happened,  and  one  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  killed  in  the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion, 
was  taken  into  cuftody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  con- 
vified  of  the  offence.  His  mother  was  fo  inhuman  at  this 
critical  jundure,  as  to  ufe  all  m^ans  to  prejudice  the  queen 
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againft  him,  and  to  intercept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  life 
from  the  royal  mercy.  But  at  lafl:  the  amiable  countefs  of 
Hertford,  out  of  compaffion,  laid  a  true  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary ftory  and  fufFerings  of  poor  Savage  before  her 
wiajedy  j  and  obtained  his  pardon. 

He  now  recovered  his  liberty,  but  had  no  means  of  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  a  lucky  thought  flruck  him,  that  he  might 
conipell  his  mother  to  do  fomething  for  him,  and  extort  that 
from  her  by  fatire,  which  fhe  had  denied  to  natural  afFedion. 
The  expedient  proved  fuccefsful,  and  lord  Tyrconnel,  on 
his  promife  to  lay  afide  his  defign,  received  him  into  his 
family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  toallovirhim 
a  penfion  of  200A  a  year. 

In  this  gay  period  of  life,  when  he  was  furrounded  by 
the  affluence  of  pleafure,  he  publifhed  Tbd  IVanderer,  a  itiO" 
ral  Foem^  1729*  which  was  approved  by  Mr.  Pope,  and 
which  the  author  himfelf  confidered  as  his  mafter-piece.  It 
was  addrelled  to  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  with  the  higheft 
ftrains  of  panegyric.  Thefe  praifes,  however,  in  a  fhort 
time  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retradi,  being  difcarded  by 
that  nobleman  on  account  of  his  imprudent  and  licentious 
behaviour.  He  now  thought  himfelf  again  at  full  liberty  to 
cxpofe  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and  accordingly  publifhed, 
The  Baft ard^  A  Poem.  This  had  an  extraordinary  fale;  and 
its  appearance  happening  at  a  time  when  the  countefs  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  in  her  hearing  took  frequent 
,  opportunities  of  repeating  paflages  from  it;  and  fhame 
i:  obliged  her  to  quit  the  place. 

Some  time  after  this,  Savage  formed   a  refolution   of  ap- 
plying to   the  queen  :    fhe  had   given  him  his   lite,  and  he 
r  hoped  her  goodnefs  might  enable  him  to  fupport  it.     He  pub- 
V  Jifhed    a  poem    pn  her  birth-day,    which  he  entitled,     The 
Volunteer   Laureat.     She  graciouliy  fent   him   fifty   pounds, 
.,  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annually  expeil  the  fame 
';  bounty.     His  conduct  with  regard   to  this  penfion  was  very 
particular,  as  foon  as  he  had  received  it  he   immediately  dif- 
appeared,  and  lay  for  fome  time  out  of  the  reach  of  his  moffc 
intimate  friends.     At  length  he  would  be  fcen  <:gain,  penny- 
lefs  as  before,    but  never    informed  any   perfon  where  he 
had  been,  nor  was  his  retreat  ever  difcovered.     His  perpetual 
indigence,    politenefs  and   wit,  ftill   raifed  him  new   friends 
as  faft  as  his  misbehaviour  loll:  him  his  old  ones;  and  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  prime  minifter,  was   warmly  folicited 
in  his  favour.     Pfomifes  were  given^  but  ended   in  a  difap- 
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.  pointment ;  upon  which  he  publifhed  a  poem  in  the  gentle- 
man's magazine,  entitled,  The  Poet^s  Dependence  on  a  Statef- 

His  poverty  flill  encreafing,  he  only  dined  by  accident, 
when  he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquintance,  from 
which  the  meannefs  of  his  drefs  often  excluded  him.  Hav- 
irg  no  lodgings,  he  pafTed  the  night  often  in  mean  houfes, 
which  are  let  open  for  any  cafual  wanderers ;  fometimes  in 
cellars,  amongft  the  riot  and  filth  of  the  meaneft  and  moft 
profligate  of  the  rabble  \  and  fometimes,  when  he  was  totally 
without  money,  walked  about  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and  in  the  winter, 
with  his  aflbciates  in  poverty  among  the  afhes  of  a  glafs- 
houfe.  His  diftrefles,  however  afflidive,  never  dejedled 
him.  In  his  loweft  fphere  his  pride  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and 
fet  him  on  a  level  with  thofe  of  the  higheft  rank.  He  never 
admitted  any  grofs  familiarity,  or  fubmitted  to  be  treated 
otherwife  than  an  equal. 

This  wretched  life  was  rendered  more  unhappy  in  the 
year  1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  lofs  of  his 
penfion.  Ki^  diftrefs  was  now  publicly  known,  and  his 
friends  therefore  thought  proper  to  concert  fome  meafures 
for  procuring  him  a  permanent  relief.     It  was  propofed  that  \ 

he  fhould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50/.  per 
ann.  to  be  raifed  by  fubfcription,  on  which  he  was  to  \i\Q 
privately  in  a  cheap  place,  and  lay  afide  all  his  afpiring 
thoughts. 

This  ( fFer  he  Teemed  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and  fet 
out  on  his  journey  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his  purfe.  His 
friends  and  benefactors,  the  principle  of  whom  was  Mr, 
Pope,  expe£ted  now  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales,  but 
on  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  they  were  furprifed 
with  a  letter  from  him,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  without  money,  and  therefore  could  not 
proceed  without  a  remittance.  The  money  was  fent ;  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Briftol ;  from  whence  he  was  to 
go  to  Swanfea  by  water.  He  could  not  immediately  obtain 
a  paflage,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  flay  fome  time  at 
Briftol,  where  with  his  ufual  facility  he  made  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principal  people,  and  was  treated  with  all  kinds  of 
civility..  At  laft  he  reached  the  place  propofed  for  his  refi« 
dence  ;  there  he  ftayed  a  year,  and  compleated  a  tragedy, 
w^hich  he  had  begun  in  London.  He  was  now  defirous  of 
coming  to  town  to  bring  it  on  the  (lage.     His  friends,  and 
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particularly  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  his  <:hief  hentUi^T^  pp* 
pofed  the  defign  yery  ftrongly,  and  advifed  him  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Thomfon  and  Mr,  Mallet  to  fit  it 
for  the  ftage,  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits,  out 
of  which  an  annual  penfion  fhould  be  paid  him.  The  pro- 
pofal  he  rejedied,  quitted  Swanfea,  and  fet  off  for  London, 
But  at  Briftol,  a  repetition  of  the  kindnefs  he  had  formerly 
found  invited  him  to  flay.  He  flayed  fo  long,  till  by  his 
imprudence  and  mifcondud  he  had  wearied  out  all  his  friends. 
His  wit  had  loft  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour, 
and  late  hours  grew  very  troublefeme  to  men  of  bufmefs. 
His  mo-ney  was  fpent,  his  cloaths  worn  out,  and  his  fhabby 
appearance  made  it  difl^cult  for  him  to  obtain  a  dinner. 
Here,  however,  he  flaid  in  the  mid  ft  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  miftrefs  of  a  cofFee-houfe,  to  whom 
he  owed  about  eight  pounds  arrefted  him  for  the  debt.  He 
could  find  mo  baii,  and  was  therefore  lodged  in  prifon. 

During  his  confinement  he  began  and  almoft  finifhed  a  fa- 
tire  entitled,  Lm^don  and  Brifiol  delimated^  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged on  thofe  who  had  no  more  generofity  than  to  fuffer 
a  man  for  whom  they  profeiied  a  regard,  to  languifh  in  a 
goal  for  eight  pounds. 

When  he  had  been  fix  months  in  prifon  he  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Pope  (on  whom  his  chief  dependance  now 
was)  containing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude. 
Savage  returned  a  very  folemn  proteftatiojj  of  his  innocence ; 
and  he  appeared  much  difturbed  at  the  accufation.  In  a  few 
days  after  he  was  fie;&ed  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firft  was 
Bot  fufpe6led  to  be  dangerous  ;  but  growing  daily  more 
languid  and  dejected,  at  laft  a  fever  feized  him,  and  he  ex- 
pired on  the  firfl  of  Auguft,  1743,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the 
expence  of  the  goalcr. 

Jglrch's  SAVILE  (Sir  George)  marquis  of  Halifax,  as  great  ^ 

!^^!?!<^«1  flatefraan  as  any  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  a  family, 
of  great  antiquity  in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  probably  born 
about  1630,  as  is  conjectured  from  the  time  of  returning 
from  his  travels.  He  contributed  all  he  could  to  bring 
about  the  reftoration,  and  foon  diflinguifhed  himfelf  af- 
ter that  aera  by  his  great  abilities ;  was  created  a  peer  in 
confideration  of  his  own  and  his  father's  merits  to  the  crown. 
In  1668  he  was  appointed  of  that  remarkable  committee 
who  fat  at  Brook  Hall  for  the  examination  of  the  accounts 
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of  the  money  which  had  been  given  during  the  Dutch  war, 
of  which  no  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  admit- 
ted. In  April  1672,  he  was  called  to  a  feat  in  the  privy- 
council,  and  in  June  following  went  over  to  Holland  with 
the  duke  of  Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  as  ambaffador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to  treat  about  a  peace 
with  France,  when  he  met  with  great  oppofition  from  his 
colleagues. 

In  1675,  he  oppofed  with  vigour  the  non-refifting  teft 
bill,  and  was  removed  from  the  council  board  the  year  fol- 
lowing, by  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  treafurer, 
whom  he  had  provoked  by  a  fhaft  of  his  wit,  in  the  exami- 
nation before  the  councils  concerning  the  revenue  of  Ireland  ; 
in  which  lord  Widrington,  having  confefled  that  he  had 
made  an  ofFer  of  a  confiderabje  fum  of  money  to  the  lord 
treafurer,  and  that  his  lordfhip  had  rejected  the  offer  mildly, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  difcourage  a  fecond  attempt. 
Lord  Halifax  obferved  upon  this,  that  it  would  be  fomc- 
what  ftran^e  if  a  man  fhould  afic  the  ufe  of  another  man's 
wife,  and  the  other  indeed  fhould  refufe  it,  but  with  great 
civility.  His  removal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke  of 
York,  who  at  that  time  had  a  more  violent  averfion  tohimthan 
even  to  Shaftfbury  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  fpolce  with  great 
firmnefs  and  fpirit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  againft  the  declara- 
tion for  a  toleration.  However,  upon  a  change  in  the  mi^ 
niftry  in  1679,  his  lordfhip  was  made  a  member  of  the 
new  cou-ncil.  And  the  fame  year,  in  the  confultations  about 
the  bill  of  exclufion,  he  feemed  averfe  to  it,  but  propofed 
fuch  limitations  of  the  duke's  authority  as  fliould  difable  hini 
from  doing  any  harm,  either  in  church  or  ftate  ;  fuch  as  the 
taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in  ecclefiaflical  matters, 
the  difpofal  of  the  public  money,  and  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  war,  and  lodging  thefe  in  the  two  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  the  parliament  in  being,  at  the  king*s  death, 
Ihould  continue  without  a  new  fummons,  and  affume  the 
adminiftration  ;  but  his  lordfhip's  arguing  fo  much  againlt 
the  danger  of  turning  the  monarchy,  by  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
into  an  elective  government,  was  thought  the  more  extraor-  ^ 
dinary,  becaufe  he  made  ah  hereditary  king  the  fubje(5l  of 
his  mirth. 

Heightened  with  this  witty  faw,<'«— who  takes  a  coach- 
•'^  man  to  drive  him,  becaufe  his  father  was  a  good  coach- 
*'  man."  Yet  he  was  how  jealous  of  a  fmall  flip  in  the  fuc- 
jCefHon,  though  at  the  faaie  time  he  ftudicd    to  infufe  into 
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fome  perforis  a  zeal  for  a  commonwealth,  pretending  to  thefc^ 
that  he  preferred  limitations  to  an  exclufion,  becaufe  the  one 
kept  up  the  monarchy  ftill,  only  pafiing  over  one  perCon^  ■ 
whereas  the  other  really  introduced  a  commonwealth  as 
foon  as  there  was  a  popifh  king  upon  the  throne  ;  and  it  was 
faid  by  fome  of  his  friends,  that  the  limitations  propofed 
were  fo  advantageous  to  public  liberty,  that  a  man  might 
be  tempted  to  wifh  for  a  popifh  king,  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  Upon  this  difference  of  opinions,  a  faci:ion  was  quickly 
formed  in  the  new  council;  Halifax,  EiTcx,  and  Sunderland, 
declaring  for  limitations,  and  againfl  the  exclufion;  while 
Shaftfbary  was  equally  zealous  for  the  latter. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  Hali- 
fax appeared  with  great  refolution  at  the  head  of  the  de^ 
biates  againfl  it.  This  fo  highly  exafperated  the  houfe  of 
commons,  that  they  addrcfTed  the  king  to  remove  him  from 
his  councils  and  prefence  forever.  But  he  prevailed  wiih 
his  majefly  foon  after  to  diiTolve  that  parliament,  and  was 
created  an  earl.  However,  upon  his  majef^y's  deferring  to 
call  a  new  parliament,  according  to  his  promife  to  his  iord- 
fhip,  hefellfick  through  vexation  of  mind,  and  expoflulated 
feverely  with  thofe  who  were  fent  to  him  on  that  affair,  re- 
fufmg  the  poft  both  of  fecretary  of  ftate  and  lord  Heu tenant 
of  Ireland. 

A  parliament  being  called  in  1680,  he  ftill  oppofed  th€ 
exclufion  bill,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  manage- 
ment of  the  debates^  though  it  occafioned  a  new  addrefs 
from  the  houfe  of  commons  to  remove  him.  However, 
after  reje«£ting  that  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  his  lordfhip 
preifed  them,  though  without  fuccef?,  to  proceed  to  limita- 
tions, and  began  with  moving,  that  the  duke  might  be  obliged 
to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of  England  during  the  king's 
life. 

In  Augufl:,  1682,  he  was  created  2.  niarquis,  and  foon 
after  made  privy  feal ;  and  upon  king  James's  accefEon, 
prefident  of  the  council.  But  on  refufmg  his  confent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  tefts,  he  was  told  by  that  monarch,  that  though 
he  could  never  forget  his  pafl  fervices,  yet,  fince  he  would 
not  comply  in  that  point,  he  was  refolved  to  have  all  of  a 
piece ;  and  fo  his  lordfhip  was  difmiffed  from .  all  public 
employments. 

He  was  afterwards  confulted  by  Mr.  Sidney,  whether  he 
would  advife  the  prince  of  Orange's  coming  over  i  but  the 
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matter  being  opened  to  him  at  a  great  diftance,  he  did  not 
encourage  a  further  fnedom,  looking  upon  the  attempt  as 
impra(£ticablej  fince  it  deperded  on  Co  many  accidents.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  with 
the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Godolphin  to  treat  with  him, 
then  at  Hungerford* 

In  that  afTembly  of  the  lords,  which  met  after  king  James's 
withdrawing  himfelf  the  firft  time  from  Whitehall,  the 
marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident :  and  upon  the  king's  re- 
turn from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent,  together  with  the  earl 
of  Shrewfbury  and  lord  Delamere,  from  the  prince  of  Orange, 
ordering  his  majefty  to  quit  his  palace  at  Whitehall,  and 
retire  to  Hull.  In  the  convention  parliament  he  was  chofen 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the 
motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  the  conjundiive 
fovereignty  of  the  prince  and  princefs,  upon  whofe  acceflion 
he  was  again  made  privy  feal.  But  in  the  feflion  of  1689, 
upon  the  enquiry  into  the  authors  of  the  profecutions  againft 
lord  Ruflel,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  the  marquis  having  con- 
curred in  thefe  councils  in  1683,  now  quitted  the  court,  and 
became  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  meafures  of  the  government, 
till  his  death,  which  happened  in  April  1695,  being  occafioned 
by  a  gangrene  in  a  rupture  that  he  had  long  neglected. 
When  he  faw  dea;h  inevitably  approaching,  he  fhewed  a 
philofophical  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  profefled  himfelf  a  fin- 
cere  chriftian  ;  lamenting  the  former  part  of  his  life,  with 
folemn  refolutions  of  becoming  a  new  man  if  God  would 
raife  him  up.     Bifhop  Burnet  chara£lerizes  him  as  follows, 

He  was  a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit,  full  of  hfe  and  ' 
very  pleafant,  much  turned  to  fatire  ;  he  let  his  wit  turn 
upon  matters  of  religion ;  fo  that  he  pafTed  for  a  bold  and 
determined  aiheift,  though  he  often  proteiled  to  me,  fays 
the  bifliop,  that  he  was  not  one,  and  faid,-  he  believed  there 
was  not  one  in  the  world.  He  conftlTed  he  could  not  fwal- 
Jow  down  all  that  divines  inipofed  on  the  world  -,  he  was 
a  chriftian  in  uibmifnon,  he  believed  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  not  lay  it  to  his  charge,  if  he 
could  nor  digcft  iron  as  an  oftrich  did,  nor  take  into  his 
belitf  things  that  muft  burft  him.  If  he  had  any  fcruples 
they  were  not  fought  for  nor  cherifhed  by  him,  for  he  never 
read  an  atheifHcal  book  in  his  life.  In  fickncfs,  continues 
this  prelate,  1  knew  him  very  much  afFe6^ed  with  a  fenfe 
of  religion  :  I  wasT  then  often  with  him,  he  fcemed  full  oi" 
good  purpoftis,  but  they  v/ent  off  with  his  ficknefs  j  he  was 
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continually  talking  of  morality  and  friendfliip.  He  was 
pundual  in  his  payments  and  juft  in  all  private  dealings;  but 
with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  backward  and  forward, 
and  changed  fides  fo  often,  that  in  the  conclufion,  no  {idc 
trufted  him  ;  he  feemed  full  of  commonwealth  notions, 
yet  he  went  into  the  worft  part  of  king  Charles's  reign.  The 
livelinefs  of  his  imagination  was  always  too  hard  for  his 
Judgement.  His  fevere  jeft  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  ar- 
guments whatever  ;  and  he  was  endlefs  in  council,  for,  when 
after  much  difcourfe,  a  point  was  fettled;  if  he  could  find 
a  new  jeft,  whereby  he  could  make  that  which  was  digefted 
by  himfelf  feem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold,  but  would 
lludy  to  raife  the  credit  of  his  wit,  though  it  made  others 
call  his  judgement  in  queftion.  When  he  talked  to  me  as 
a  philofopher,  of  the  contempt  of  the  world,  I  afked  him 
what  he  meant  by  getting  fo  many  new  titles,  which  I  cal- 
led the  hanging  himfelf  about  with  bells  and  tinfel ;  he  had 
no  other  excufe  for  it  but  this,  that  if  the  world  were  fuch 
fools  as  to  value  thofe  matters,  a  man  muft  be  a  fool-for 
company :  he  confidered  them  but  as  rattles,  yet  rattles 
pleafe  children  ;  fo  thefe  might  be  of  ufe  to  his  family. 

His  heart  was  much  fet  on  raifmg  his  family  ;  but  though 
he  made  a  vaft  eflate  for  them,  he  buried  two  of  his  fons, 
and  almoft  all  his  grand  children.  The  fon  that  furvived  him 
was  an  honeft  man,  but  far  inferior  to  him :  and  this  fon 
dying  without  iffue  male,  Auguft  31,  1700,  the  dignity. be- 
came ext'ind:  in  this  family,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Halifax  was 
revived  in  the  perfon  of  Charles  Montague,  the  fame  year.      ^ 

Befides  The  CharaSfer   of  a  Trimmer^  the  marquis  wrote. 

Advice  io  a  Daughter  ;  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent ; 
A  Letter  to  a  Diffenter^  upon  his  Majejleies  late  Glorious  De- 
duration  of  Indulgencies  ;  A  rough  Draught  of  a  new  Model 
at  Sea^  in  1694  ;  Maxims  of  State,  All  which  were  prin- 
ted together  after  his  death,  and  the  third  edition  came  out 
in  171 7»  8vo. 

Since  thefe,  there  was  alfo  publifhed  under  his  name.  The 
CharaSier  of  kiyig  Charles  the  Second \  to  which  is  fubjoined, 
Maxims  ofState^  &c,  Lond,  1 750,  Svo, 
Harl.  Catal.     Chara^er  of  Bijhcp  Burnet^    printed  at   the  End  of  his 
^^  '  g         Hifiory  of  his  own  Times, 

Hijlorical  Objervaiions  upon  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I,  II, 
III,  and  Richard  U.  with  Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Coun- 
fellors  and  falje  Favorites^  1689. 

All  his  pieces  are  written  with  fpirit  and  elegence. 

SAU. 
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SAURIN  (James)  the  fon  of  an  eminent  proteftant  law-  Morcrj, 
yer,  was  born  at  Nifmes,  in  1677.     His  father  retired  after 
the  repeal  of  the  edi£t  of  Nantz,  to  Geneva,  at  which  plaqe 
hfe  died.     Saurin   profited  not   a  little   by  bis  ftudies,    but 
abandoned  them  for  feme  time,  that  he  might  follow  arms. 

In  1694,  he  made  a  campaign  as  a  cadet  in  lord  Gallo- 
way's company,  and  foon  afterwards  procured  a  pair  of  c6-  " 
lours.  But  as  foon  as  ever  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  concluded 
a  peace  v/ith  France,  Saurin  quitted  a  profelFion  for  which 
he  never  \V2?>  defigned,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  again 
applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  and  divinity  under  Turretin, 
Tronchin,  Piftct,  Leger,  Minutoli  and  Chouet,  who  were 
all  profefTors,  and  in  the  higheft  eftimation  in  the  republic 
of  letters. 

In  1 70c  he  vifited  both  Holland  and  England.  In  this  lafl 
country  he  made  a  long  ftay,  and  in  1703,  married  Mifs 
Catherine  Boy  ton,  and  returned  to  the  Hague  in  1705. 

He  was  poilefled  of  great  talents,  to  which  were  added  a 
fine  addrefs,  an  harmonious  voice,  and  a  moft  eloquent,  un- 
afFedted  ftile.  He  was  liftencd  too  with  attention  and 
with  pleafure,  by  a  conftant  a'nd  numerous  audience. 

Although  his  abilities  obtained  him  many  illuftrlous 
friends  and  patrons,  yet  they  drew  after  him  a  train  of  ene- 
mies, who  endeavoured  to  obfcure  his  merit  by  an  attack 
upon  his  morals.  The  milunefs  of  his  difpofition  induced 
him  to  pafs  them  by  unnoticed,  and  he  continued  without 
intermifljon,  to  forward  the  publication  of  his  fermons.  Five 
volumes  have  made  their  appearance,  at  different  times  ;  the 
iirft  in  1708,  the  fecond  in  1712,  the  third  in  fome  years 
afterwards,  the  fourth  in  1722,  and  the  fifth  m  1725. 

Since  his  death,  the  fermons  relating  to  the  pafHon  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  other  fubje£^s,  were  publifhed  in  two 
volumes.  He  alfo  drew  up,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who 
was  preceptor  to  the  children  of  king  George  the  Second, 
when  he  was  prince  of  Wales,  a  treatife  on  education,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  young  princes. 

This  was  foll(>»wcd  by  a  very  handfome  prelent  from  the 
princefs  of  Wales  :  it  was  never  printed.  He  obtained  alfo 
a  penfion  from  the  king,  to  whom  he  haa  infcribed  the  third 
volume  of  his  fermons.  But  his  mofl  coniiderable  work 
Was,  Dlfcourjes  hijiorical^  critical  and  iiicral^  on  the  mojt 
mcmQrabie  Events  of  the  Old  ana  New  Ttjlament* 
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Saurln's  ]irft  intention  was  to  have  publilhed  a  fet  of  prints, 
with  titles  and  explanations  ;  but  as  that  had  been  before  ex- 
ecuted by  Fontaine  amongft  the  Roman  catholics,  under  the 
name  of  Royaumond,  and  by  Bafnase  and  Martin  amongfl 
the  proteftants,  it  became  neceflary  to  adopt  a  newer  plan. 
This  gave  rife  to  the  work  abovementioned,  which  the  author 
left  imperfe(Sl:.  Two  volumes  made  their  appearance  in 
folio,  and  vi^ere  afterwards  reprinted  in  four  in  8vo. 

Six  other  difcourfes  form  a  part  of  a  fifth  volume  in  8vo, 
publiflied  by  Mr.  Roque&,  who  undertook  a  continuation  of 
the  work.  It  is  replete  with  very  extenfive  learning.  The 
chriflian  and  the  heathen  authors,  philofcphers,  poets,  hif- 
torians  and  critics  are  cited  with  the  utmoft  profufion.  It  is 
a  compilation  of  all  their  fentiments  on  every  fubje£t  difcufTed 
throughout  the  work.  The  author  fhews  himfelf  to  be  a 
warm  advocate  for  toleration,  and  though  the  catholics  are 
more  frequently  cenfured  than  commended,  yet  his  princi- 
ples are  very  moderate.  The  writers  of  the  literary  jour- 
nal fpeak  of  this  performance  with  the  higheft  approbation. 
But  a  critical  work,  entitled.  La  Bibliotheque  Raifonnhi 
cenfures  it  extremely. 

Jl  Differ  tat  ion  on  the  Expediency  of  fometimes  difguifmg  the 
Truths  raifed  a  clamour  againfl  the  author,  the  fury  of  which 
he  had  not  power  to  -appeafe.     As  an  hiftorian  he  believed 
that  he  was  permitted  to  produce  the  chief  arguments  of  thofe 
that  maintain,  that  in  certain  cafes  truth  may  be  difguifed  ; 
and  the  reafons  which  they  gave  who  had  aflerted  the  con- 
trary.    He  does  not  decide  the  queflion,  but  it  is  eafy  to 
"  perceive  that  he  is  a  favourer  of  the  former.     His  principal 
^^antagonift  was  Armand  de  la  Chapelle,    to  whom  Francis 
"^'Michael  Ganicon  replied  with  great  fpirit,  in  a  work  entitled, 
Letires  ferieujes  tff  jocofes. 

The  three  firft  of  the  letters  in  the  fecond  volume,  are 
In  favour  of  Saurin.  He  was  anfwered  by  La  Chapelle  with 
a  violence  equal  to  that  with  which  he  began  his  firf^  attack. 
Saurin  imagined  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  terminate  this  dif- 
pute  byrepiinting  the  diflertation  feparately,  with  a  preface 
in  defence  of  his  aflertions.  But  he  was  deceived,  ior  La 
Chapelle  publifhed  a  vtry  long  and  fcurrilous  re^\yMlx.  was 
Saurin's  intention  intirely  to  have  negle<5l.ed  this  produ<5lion, 
but  he  ftunJ  a  new  champion  in  Francis  Bruys,  whofe  writ- 
ings (as  V  ell  as  thofe  of  others  on  this  fubjedt)  are  to  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  the  difmterefted  criticifms  on  the 
literary  jc  urn  lis.     This  difpute  was  at  length  brought  before 
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the  fynod.  The  fynod  of  Campen,  in  May,  1730,  ordered  the 
churches  of  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Amfterdam,  to  make 
their  examinations,  and  report  the  refuk  of  them  to  the  fynod 
of  the  Hague,  which  was  to  fit  in  the  September  following. 

Commiflaries  were  appointed  for  this  purpofe.  The  fynod 
of  Campen  gave  its  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Hague  con- 
firmed it.  But  having  made  no  mention  of  the  inftruftions 
fent  to  the  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht,  that  aflembly  com- 
plained, and  ordered  Mr.  Bonvouft,  one  of  its  minifters  to 
juftify  his  proceedings,  and  his  doctrine,  which  he  did  in  a 
large  octavo  volume,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1731,  after  the 
death  of  Saurin,  entitled.  The  Triumph  of  Truth  and  Peace 'y 
or,  RefieStions  on  the  moji  important  Events  attending  the  laji 
Synod  ajfembled  to  determine  in  the  Cafe  of  Mejfieurs  Saurin 
and  Maty, 

Saurin  had  contributed  to  this  peace,  by  giving  fuch  a  de- 
claration of  his  fentiments  as  fatisfied  the  proteftant  churches, 
and  he  repeated  that  declaration  when  he  forefaw  that  the 
new  lights  which  Mr.  Bruys  had  thrown  upon  this  fubje<9-, 
in  the  third  volume  of  The  diftnterejied  Criticifm^  was  going 
to  raife  a  ftorm  that  might  -perhaps  have  been  feverer  than 
the  laft. 

In  fpite  of  this  repeated  declaration,  in  which  he  denies 
that  Mr.  Bruys  had  written  any  thing  by  his  confent,  they 
had  prepared  for  him  another  attack,  not  lefs  fevere  than 
any  of  the  former  ones,  when  death  delivered  him  from 
iheir  purfuits.  He  died  at  the  Hague  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1730. 

In  1727  he  publifhed  a  work  entitled.  The  State  of  Chri- 
Jiianity  in  France,  It  treats  of  many  important  points  of 
religion,  in  controverfy  between  the  catholics  and  the  pro* 
teftants. 

Befides  the  two  volumes  of  fermons  on  the  paflion,  printed 
fmce  his  death,  another  volume  has  made  its  appearance, 
containing  fermons  on  divers  fubjedls,  all  of  which  were 
found  amongft  his  papers. 

SCHOMBERG  (Frederick  duke  of)  was  ^tk^nd^tdi  ofBirch's 
a  noble  family  in  Germany,  and  fon  of  count  Schomberg,  by  S^'^^^^xJ"* 
his  firft  wife,  an  Englifh  lady,  daughter  of  the  lord  Dudley  ; 
which  count  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  Bohemia  in 
1620,  together  with  feveral  of  hisfons. 

The  duke  was  born  in  the  year  1608.  He  ferved  firft  in 
the  army  of  the  Uoitcd  Provinces,  and  afterwards  became 
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particular  confident  of  William  II,  prince  of  Orange ;  m 
whofe  laft  violent  actions  he  had  fo  great  a  {hare,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  attempt  upon  Amfterdam,  that  on  the  prince's 
death  in  1650,  he  retired  into  France,  where  he  gained  fo 
high  a  reputation,  that,  next  to  the  prince  of  Conde  and 
Turenne,  •  he  was  efteemed  the  beft  general  in  that  kingdom  , 
though  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  proteftant 
religion,  he  was  not  for  a  confiderable  time  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  marflia). 

In  November  1659,  he  offered  his  fervice  to  king  Charles 
thefecgnd,  for  his  reiteration  to  the  throne  of  England;  and 
the  year,  following,  the  court  of  France  being  greatly  foli-' 
citous  for  the  intereft  of  Portugal  againft  the  Spaniards,  be- 
was  fent  to  Lifbon,  and  in  his  way  thither  pailed  through 
England,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  with  king  Charles  II, 
for  the  fupport  of  Portugal.  Among  other  difcourfe,  which 
he  had  with  that  prince,  he  advifed  his  majefly  to  fet  up  for 
the  head  of  the  protefiant  religion  ;  which  would  give  him  a 
vafl  afcendant  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  make  him  um- 
pire of  all  their  affairs,  procure  him  great  credit  with  the 
Hugonots  of  France,  and  keep  that  crov/n  in  perpetual  fear 
of  him.  He  urged  him  likewife  not  to  part  with  Dunkirk, 
the  fale  of  which  was  then  in  agitation  ;  fince,  confidering 
the  naval  power  of  England,  it  could  not  be  taken,  and  the 
poffeflion  of  it  would  keep  both  France  and  Spain  in  a  de- 
pend a  nee  upon  his  majcfty. 

In  Portugal  he  did  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  that  kingdom, 
that -he  was  created  a  grandee  of  it,  and  count  Mertola, 
•with  a  penfion  of  5000/.  fterling  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs. 
In  1673,  he  came  over  again  into  England,  to  command 
^he  army;  but  the  French  intereil  being  then  very  odious  to 
the  l^ngliih,  though  he  would  at  any  other  time  of  his  life 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  them,  he  was  at  that  cr-ifis 
looked  on  as  one  fent  over  from  France  to  bring  our  army 
under  a  Fren^jh  difciplinc,  and  fo  grew  obnoxious  to  the  na- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  not  loved  by  the  court,  as  being 
found  not  fit  for  the  defigns  of  the  latter  ;  for  v.'hich  reafon 
he  foon  retunied  to  France. 

In  June  1676,  he  was  left  by  the  king  of  France,  upon 
bis  return  to  Paris,  with  the  corrimand  of  his  army  in  Flan- 
ders,  and  foon  after  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife 
the  iicge  of  Maeftrichr,  and  was  made  a  marfhal  of  PVance. 
But  when  the  perfecution  againft  thofe  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gicjg^,was  begun  in  that  kingdom,  he  dtfired  leave  to  return 
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into  his  own  country  ;  which  was  denied  him,  and  all  the  fa- 
vour be  could  obtain  was  to  go  to  Portugal.  And  tho'  he 
had  prefervcd  that  nation  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
Caftile,  yet  now  when  he  came  thither  for  refuge,  the  in- 
quifition  reprefented  that  matter  of  giving  harbour  to  an 
heretic  fo  odioufly  to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced  to  fend 
the  marflial  away. 

He  went  from  thence  to  England,  and  paffing  through 
Holland,  entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange  ;  and  being  invited  by  the  ele(^or  of  Branden- 
burgh  to  Berlin,  was  made  governor  of  Prulfia,  and  fet  at 
the  head  of  all  the  eledor's  armies.  He  was  treated  likewife 
by  the  young  eledor  with  the  fame  regard,  that  his  father 
had  fhewn  him,  and  in  i688  was  fent  by  him  to  Cleves,  to 
command  the  troops,  which  were  raifed  by  the  empire 
for  the  defence  of  Colon, 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  almofl  ready  for  his  ex- 
pedition into  England,  marfhal  Schomberg  obtained  leave  of 
the  ele(51:or  of  Brandenbourg  to  accompany    his  highnefs   in  , 

that  attempt;  and  after  their  arrival  at  London,  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  remarkable  ftratagem 
for  trying  the  afFedions  of  the  people,  by  raifing  an  univer- 
fal  apprehenfion  over  the  kingdom  of  the  approach  of  the 
Jrifli  with  fire  and  fword. 

Upon  the  princes  advancement  to  the  throne  of  England, 
he  was  appointed  matter  of  the  ordnance,  and  general  of 
his  majefty's  forces;  and  on  April  3,  1689,  was  made 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  the  fame  month  naturalized  by  a£t 
of  parliament;  and  on  May  the  i6th  following,  was  created 
a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
name  and  title  of  baron  Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis 
of  Harwich,  and  duke  of  Schomberg.  The  houfe  of  com- 
mons likewife  voted  to  him  the  fum  of  IG0,000/.  for  the 
fervices  which  he  had  done  ;  but  he  received  only  a  fmall  part 
of  that  fum,  the  king  after  his  death  paying  his  fon  5000/. 
a  year  for  the  remainder. 

In  Auguft,  1689,  he  failed  for  Ireland  with  an  army  for 
the  reduftion  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  having  muftered  all  bis 
forces  there,  and  finding  them  to  be  not  above  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men,  among  whom  there  were  but  two  thoufand  horfe, 
he  marched  to  Dundalk,  where  he  pofted  himfelf;  king 
James  being  come  to  Ardee,  within  five  or  fix  miles  of  him, 
with  above  thrice  his  number.  The  duke  of  Schomberg  there- 
fore being  difappointed  of  the  fupplies  from  England,  which 
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beci^  proniired  HiiTV,  $nd  his  amiy;  being  fo  greatly. -infcrbf 
to  the  Iriin,  refc^lved  |o  keep  bimfelf  on  the  dcfenfive.  He 
lay  there  fix  weeks  in  a  rainy  feaCon  ;  and  his  men,  for  want 
of-  due  management,  contraded-  fach  difeafes^  tha^;almt)ft 
one  half  of  them  perifhed.  ^..     : 

He  was  cenfured  by  fome  for  not  making  a  bold  attempt  ; 
and  fuch  complaints  were  fent  of  this  to  king  William,  that 
his  majefty  wrote  twice  to  him,  preffing  him  to  put  fome- 
what  to  the  venture.  But  the  duke  faw  that  the  enemy  was 
well  pofled  and  well  provided,  and  had  feveral  good  officers 
among  them ;  and  knew,  that  if  he  had  pufhed  the  affair, 
and  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  his  whole  army,  and  con- 
fequently  all  Ireland  had  been  loft  ;  fmce  he  could  not  have 
madd  a  regular  retreat.  The  fureft  method  was  to  preferve 
his  army,  and  that  would  fave  Ulfter,  and  keep  matters  in- 
tire  for  another  year. 

His  conduct  indeed  expofed  him  to  the  reproaches  of  fome 
perfonsj  but  better  judges  thought  that  the  managing  this 
campaign,  as  he  did,  was  one  of  the  greateft  a6tions  of  his 
life.  At  tli,e,  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  July  i,  1690,  he 
pafTed  the  itvtr  in  his  flation,  and  immediately  rallied  and 
encouraged  the  French  proteflants,  who  had  been  left  expofed 
by  the  death  of  their  commander,  with  this  fhort  ha- 
rangue ; 

-*'  Allons,  meffieurs,  voila  vos  perfecuteurs,"  pointing 
to  the  French  papifts  in  the  enemy's  army. 

But  thefe  words  were  Icarce  uttered,  when  fifteen  or  fix- 
teeA  of  king  James's  guards,  who  returned  full  fpeed  to  their 
main  body,  after  the  ilaughrer  of  their  companions,  and 
whom  the  French  refugees  fuffered  to  pafs,  thinking  them  to 
be  of  their  own  party,  fell  furioufly  upon  the  duke,  and  gave 
him  two  wounds  over  the  head,  which  however  were  not 
mortal.  Upon  this  the  French  regiment  acknowledged  their 
error  by  committing  a  greater  •  for  firing  rafhly  on  the 
enemy,  they  fhot  him  through  the  neck,  of  which  wound  he 
inftantly  died. 

Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  calm  man,  of  great 
application  and  condu(5l,  and  thought  much  better  than  he 
fpoke  ;  of  true  judgement,  of  exaft  probity,  and  of  an 
foyer's  hifr,  humble  and  obliging  temper.  And  another  writer  obferves, 
f'  y"^  that  he  had  a  thorouo;h  experience  of  the  world  ;  knew 
men  and  things  better  than  any  man  of  his  profeflion  ever 
did,  and  was  as  great  in   council  as  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

He 
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He  appeared  courteous  and  affable  to  every  perfon,  and  yet 
had  an  air  of  grandeur  that  commanded  refpCiSl  from  all. 

SCIPIO    (PuBLius  Cornelius)   furnamed   Africanus,Livy,  I.  231, 
("on  of  Publius  Cornelius,  was  but  feventeen  years  old,  when*^*^]^      ' 
making  his  firfl:  campaign,    he   faved    his  father's  life  in   ac.  ^Z&c. 
battle.      His  courage,  prudence,  love    of  his   country,  and 
fingular  capacity,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of   pro-conful, 
although  he  was  but  twenty-four,  and  obtained  him,  a  little 
after,  the  aedilefhip. 

He  was  afterwards  fent  into  Spain,  which  he  conquered  in 
lefs  than  four  year?,  after  having  obtained  a  glorious  vidory 
over  the  Carthaginians.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  this 
province,  his  civil  and  military  virtues  were  the  general  to- 
pics of  converfation  among  the  people;  Tome  praiicd  his 
great  bravery  and  fkill  ;  others  admired  his  moderation,  his 
difmtereftednefs,  generofity,  and  love  of  juftice.  His  con* 
tinence  added  a  great  luftre  to  fo  many  excellent  qualities: 
fome  young  officers  having  brought  him  a  girl  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty,  contradled  to  a  prince  of  Celtiberia,  Scipio, 
though  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  paffions  urge,  not  only  re- 
fufed  feeing  her,  but  ordered,  that  the  ranfom  offered  him, 
fliould  go  towards  increafing  her  portion. 

He  went  into  Africa,  where  he  beat  Hanno,  one  of  the 
beft  Carthaginian  generals,  defeated  Syphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  and  made  him  prifoner.  This  fuccefs  engaged  the 
Carthaginians  to  recal  Hannibal  into  Africa,  whom  fortune 
abandoned  in  Italy.  The  two  generals  had  an  interview, 
but  without  efFeft,  Scipio  not  being  willing  to  enter  into 
any  negociation  :  fo  that  the  two  armies  being  near  each 
other,  prefently  came  to  blows.  After  a  long  and  bloody 
fight,  in  which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  vi'Story  declared  for  the  Romans  ;  20,000  Cartha- 
ginians remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  many  were 
made  prifoners. 

A  little  time  after,  Carthage  being  befieged  by  fea  and 
land,  capitulated  upon  terms  advantageous  to  the  Romans. 
Scipio  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  received  the  fur- 
name  of  Africanus,  which  diflinguifhes  him  in  hiftory  from 
all  thofe  of  that  name.  Having  been  elected  conful  a  fe- 
cond  time,  he  followed  his  brother  into  Afia,  where  they 
defeated  Antiochus,  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  upon 
the  conditions  prefcribed  by  the  Roman  generals. 

Upon 
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Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  envy,  always  inclined  to  per- 
fccute  great  men,  let  itfeU  loofe  againft  him.  He  was  accufed 
of  having  applied  to  his  own  ufe,  part  of  the  fpoils  gained 
in  Afia,  and  of  having  entertained  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  Antiochus.  Scipio,  cited  by  the  tribunes,  appeared, 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  friends  and  clients  j  they  waited 
to  fee  his  innocence  eloquently  defended;  but  Scipio,  inftead 
of  haranguing  according  to  cuftorn,  put  on  his  head  the 
crown  he  had  worn  the  very  day  he  triumphed^  and  faid, 
*'  On  fuch  a  day,  I  overcame  the  haughty  Hannibal,  and 
*'  fubdued  Carthage  ;  let  us  go  to  the  capitol  to  thank  the 
*'  gods.'  He  went  away  that  inftant,  walked  toward  the 
capitol,  the  people  followed  him  thither,  and  the  tribunes 
remained  alone,  aftoniftied  and  afhamed,  feeing  admiratioa 
^  and  glory  ftill  accompanying  the  accufed. 

Some  time  after  this  great  man  retired  to  Linternum,  m 
the  country  >bout;  Rome,  where  be  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  after  the  manner  of  the  antient  Romans,  that 
is  in  a  plain  and  laborious  life,  accounting  it,  according  to 
their  example,  an  honour  and  a  pleafure  to  cultivate  the  > 
ground  with  his  vidorious  hands. 

S'eiL^^'      SCIPIO    (Lucius   Cornelius)    fumamed    Afiaticus, 
-riaorde      was  the  fon  of  Publius  Scipio,  and  brother  of  Scipio  Africa- 
Vir.yius.    nu5.     Having  been   elected  conful,  the  management  of  the 
1.4,  C.  58.  affaifg  of  Greece  was  allotted  to  him  ;  and  he  had   the  con- 
ducing the  war  in  Afia,  againft   Antiochus.     When  he  ar- 
rived in  this  province,  with  his  brother  Africanus,  Antiochus, 
who  believed  himfelf  undone,  fent   to  them   to   propofe   a 
peace;  but  not  caring  to  fubjed  himfelf  to  the   conditions 
prefcribed  him,  he  refolved  to  hazard  a  battle.      However  fu- 
perior  he  was   in  numbers,     his    army  compofed  intirely  of 
Afiatics,  did  not  ftand   long  againft  the  Roman  legions,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  the  iofs  of  50,000  men. 

After  this  victory,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  d  tiiumph,  Snd  the  furname  of  Afi- 
aticus. He  was  afterward  accufed  of  applying  the  pubhc 
treafure  to  his  own  ufe,  by  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  gave  out 
that  Antiochus,  in  order  to  obtain  better  conditions  of  peace, 
had  prefented  him  with  gold  and  filvcr,  v.'hich  he  had  not  re- 
mitted into  the  treafury.  He  even  puftied  it  fo  far  as  to 
oblige  Scipio  to  confifcate  and  fell  his  efteds  ;  but  they  not 
only  found  not  the  leaft  proof  which  could  make  them  judge 
that  Scipio  had  received  money  from  Antiochus,  but  the  fale 

did 
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did  not  even  produce  the  fum  demanded  of  him,  which 
juilified  his  innocence  ;  and  made  the  public  hatred,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  victim,  fall  upon  the  praetor,  the  judges  and 
his  accufers. 

SCIPIO  (PuBLius  iEMiLiAN)fon  of  the  famous  Paulus Livy,  1.  4%' 
^milius,  who  overcame  Perfeus^  the  laft  king  of  Macedonia.  ^S^'P^iter- 
He  was  adopted  by  the  fon  of  the  firft  Scipio  Africanu:-,  and^jj'^jij^* 
named  P.   Corn.  Scipio  Africanus  ^miiianus ;  joining   toge- 
ther, according  to  the  cuftom  of  adoptions,  the   names  of 
two   families;  he  maintained   and  even  increafed  the  glory 
of  them,  by  all  the  great  qualities  which  give  a  luflre  to  the 
robe  and  fword. 

After  having  made  fome  campaigns  under  bij  father  Paulas 
iEmilius,  he  went  into  Spain,  being  then  but  thirty  years 
old,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  Roman  youth,  who  till  then 
had  refufed  to  inlift  themfelves.  A  Spaniard,  one  of  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  country,  of  an  extraordinary  (Ize, 
and  cloathed  in  glittering  armour,  prefented  himfelf  before 
the  army  of  the  Romans,  which  was  befieging  Intercatiura, 
defying  the  braveft  of  them  to  fight  him  ;  and  as  no  body 
accepted  the  challenge,  he  infulted  the  whole  army. 

Young  Scipio,  who  ferved  under  Lucullus  as  tribune,  pro- 
voked at  fuch  an  affront,  advanced  boldly,  and  coming  to  a 
clofe  engagement,  pierced  his  enemy,  and  laid  him  dead  on 
the  ground.  After  this,  they  puftied  on  the  fiege  of  Inter- 
catium  with  vigour,  and  Scipio  gave  frefli  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage, in  being  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall,  when  they 
gave  an  aflauit  to  the  city ;  for  whrch  he  received  a  mural 
crown.  The  year  following,  he  went  into  Africa,  where 
the  third  punic  war  was  begun,  and  he  greatly  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  at  the  fiege  of  Carthage. 

His  great  reputation  drew  envy  upon  him,  at  firft ;  but 
it  prefently  changed  into  fo  much  admiration,  that  they  cre- 
ated him  conful,  although  he  was  not  of  the  age  prefcribed  by 
the  laws.  They  alfo  intrufted  him  with  conducing  the 
African  war,  where  he  no  fooner  arrived,  but  he  delivered 
Mancinus  out  of  a  great  danger.  After  having  re-eftablifhed 
difcipUne  among  his  troops,  he  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  Car- 
thage with  vigour,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  It  is 
faid  that  this  great  man,  feeing  this  city,  once  fo  flourifliing, 
imirely  ruined,  could  not  help  fhedding  tears. 

When  every  thing  was  regulated,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  and  ufed  the  furpame  of  Afri- 

canus> 
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canus,  which  belonged  to  him  already  by  right  of  fucceffionv 
Having  been  made  conful  for  the  fecond  time,  134  years 
before  J.  C.  he  was  fent  into  Spain,  where  he  took  and  de- 
molillied  Numentia,  which  procured  him  a  fecond  triumph, 
and  the  name  of  Numentinus.  Some  time  after  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  having  been,  as  was  thought,  afiaiTmated 
by  the  Gracchi.  In  this  manner  loft  his  life,  the  grcateffc 
hero  that  perhaps  Rome  ever  bred.  In  war,  foldier  and 
officer,  he  equally  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  as  well  when  a 
fubaltern  as  commander  in  chief.  To  an  intrepid  courage, 
and  a  great  forefight,  he  joined  a  firmnefs,  in  maintaining 
difcipline.  In  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  this  illuftri- 
ous  Roman  did  not  fhew  himfelf  lefs  a  hero.  Having  a  real 
Jove  for  his  country,  always  attached  to  the  public  welfare, 
he  made  every  thing  give  way  to  this  one  confideration.  He 
was  liberal,  beneficent,  a  dutiful  fon,  an  afFedlionate  father, 
and  a  faithful  friend ;  mild  without  weaknefs,  and  refolute 
without  aufterity  ;  a  friend  to  learning,  he  cultivated  it 
always  with  care  ;  being  of  a  folrd  genius,  he  gathered  all 
the  fruit  of  it.  He  kept  Polybius  and  Panaefius,  two  of  the 
moft  judicious  writers  of  antiquity,  always  with  him,  whe- 
ther he  was  at  Rome  or  in  the  army. 

SEED  (Jeremiah)  author  of  fome  admirable  fermons, 
was  born  at  Clifton,  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  of  which 
place  his  father  vv'as  redfor.  He  had  his  fchool-education  at 
Lowther,  under  the  reverend  Mr.  Wilkinfon,  and  his  acade- 
mical at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford.  Of  this  fociety  he 
was  chofen  fellow  in  the  year  1732.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  life  was  fpent  at  Twickenham,  where  he  was  affiftant  or 
curate  to  Dr.  Waterland. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  'prefented  by  his  college  to  the 
living  of  Enham  in  Hampfhire,  at  which  place  he  died  in 
the  year  1747,  without  ever  having  obtained  any  higher 
preferment,  which  he  amply  deferved.  He  was  exemplary 
in  his  morals,  orthodox  in  bis  opinions,  had  the  ableft  head, 
and  the  moft  amiable  heart. 

A  late  romantic  writer  againft  the  Athanafian  do<5lrines, 
whofe  teftimony  we  chufe  to  give,  as  it  is  truth  extorted 
from  an  adverfary,  thusfpeaks  of  him  : 

*'  Notwithftanding  this  gentleman's  being  an  contender 
<*  for  the  Trinity,  yet  he  was  a  benevolent  man,  an  up- 
♦•  right  Chriftian,  and  a  beautiful  writer;  exclufive  of  his 
**  zeal  for  the  Trinity^  he  was  in  every  thing  elfe  an  excel- 

^^  lent 
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5*  lent  clergyman,  and  an  admirable  fchoJar.  I  knew  him 
««  well,  and  on  account  of  his  amiable  qualities,  Very  highly 
<«  honour  his  memory;  though  no  two  ever  differed  more 
*'  in  religious  fentiments," 

He  publiiQied  in  his  life  time, 

Dtfcourfes  on  fever al  important  Subjeifs^  2  voL  Zvo,  And 
his  Po/ihumous  TVorksy  confifling  of  Sermons^  .Letters^  Effays^ 
bfc,  in  2  vol.  Svo^  were  published  from  his  original  manu- 
icript,  by  Jof.  Hall,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Queeji's  College,  Ox- 
ford,  1750. 

Thefe  writings  are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  almoft  need-- 
Jefs  to  fay,  that  they  are  highly  polifhed  ;  that  there  is  in 
them,  the  moft  refined  tafte  and  delicacy  of  fentiment,  the 
exafleft  knowledge  of  human  nature,  great  zeal  for  religion 
and  follicitude  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

SEWELL  (Dr.  George)  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  John  Se- 
well,  treafurer  and  chapter  clerk  of  the  college  of  Windfor, 
an  eminent  phyfician,  elegant  writer  and  excellent  poet,  was 
educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  phyflc.  To  corn- 
pleat  his  knowledge  in  medicine,  he  went  to  Leyden,  and 
ftudied  under  the  famous  Boerhaave,  and  on  his  return,  prac- 
ticed phyfic  in  the  metropolis  with  good  fuccefs. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  Hamp- 
ftead,  where  he  continued  to  purfue  the  bufinefs  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1726.     His  remains  were  interred  at  Hampflead, 

He  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his  amiable  difpofition.  He 
is  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a  tory  in  his  political  prin- 
ciples ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  other  proof  given  than  his 
writing  fome  pamphlets  againft  biftiop  Burnet.  It  is  certain 
that  a  true  fpirit  of  liberty  breathes  in  many  of  his  works, 
and  he  exprefTes,  on  many  occafions,  a  warm  attachment  to 
the  Hanover  fucceflion. 

He  wrote  in  concert  with  feveral  of  his  contemporary 
geniufes,  particularly  in  the  Spe£fators  and  Tatters ;  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  latter,  and  the  ninth  of  the  former, 
of  which  he  was  principally  concerned  ;  as  alfo  in  the  tran- 
ilation  of  the  Ovid's  Metamorpbofs^  with  Dr.  Garth  and 
others.  Befides  the  political  pamphlets  already  mentioned, 
lie  wrote  in  profe, 

The  Life  of  Mr,  John  Philips^  Author  of  the  Poem  on 
Cyder, 
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A  Vindication  of  the  Englijh  Stage,  exemplified  in  the  Cato> 
ef  Mr,  Addifon,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Nobleman,   '^vo.  1716. 

And  in  poetry,  5/r  Walter  Raleigh,  a  Tragedy,  which 
was  acted  in  the  year  1719,  with  great  applaufe.  And  fe- 
veral  mifcellaneous  poems  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  dif- 
tindt  catalogue.  For  the  charader  of  thefe,  we  fhall  tran- 
'  fcribe  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  on  his  death,  which  con- 
tain nothing  but  truth  in  a  poetical  drefs. 

Genius  divine !  in  thy  confummate  mind 
The  Coan^%  (kill,  and  Manttian's  wit  were  join'd, 
Keviv'd  by  thee  the  *  patriot's  virtues  fhine  ; 
His  godlike  freedom  breathes  in  every  line  : 
How  pure  the  di(Slion  !  and  the  thoughts  how  bold  ! 
How  perfe6t  all  I  (o  Sophocles  of  o\6. 
So  great  Euripides  with  tragic  rage,  J 

Sublimely  thundered  on  the  Grecian  Stage,  ^ 

Rais'd  virtuous  hearts  and  form'd  the  gen'rous  age.       s 
Thy  grateful  f  verfe  to  future  times  tranfniits 
The  beft  of  patrons  and  the  beft  of  wits  : 
The  celebrated  ftatefman's  deathlefs  praife 
Lives  in  his  own  and  thy  immortal  lays. 
Thou  hail'dft  the  J  day,  when  fate  propitious  gave 
The  mighty  George  our  tott'ring  realm  to  fave. 
But  when  thy  mufe  her  tribute  paid  to  love, 
Thy  am'rous  flrains  could  even  a  ftoic  move  ; 
Thy  II  cupid  kindled  in  the  breaft  defire, 
Bright  as  the  fun,  and  pure  as  vcftal  fire. 

fndTmT/  SHARP  (James)  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 
tbl  acccmnt  tragical  vi6lim  of  religious  fury  and  enthufiaflic  zeal,  was 
of  the  life  born  of  a  good  family  in  BanfFlhire  in  the  year  1618.  The 
ofthemoft  g^j.|y  (jjfcoveries  he  made  of  a  mafterly  genius,  determined 
ther  in  God,  his  father  to  dedicate  him  to  the  church  5  and  to  fend  him, 
Dr.  James   to  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 

b'^'^^'Ts^'  The  learned  men  of  this  feminary,  appearing  very  zev 
Andrews,  lous  againft  the  Scotifh  covenant,  made  in  1638,  fufFered 
&c.  printed  many  infults  and  indignities.  Among  thefe  Was  Mr.  Sharp, 
'7*3>  and  on  that  account  he  retired  into  England,  and  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  obtaining  promotion  from  the  acquaintance  hc 

f  Tragedy  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

■f  Epiftie  to  Mr.  Addifon,  7fh  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Halifax, 

;|;  Poem  on  his  majefty's  acceffion. 

D  Cupid's  proclamation,  or  a  defence  of  women, 

■  hapiw 
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happily  contraSed  with  do6lors  Sanderfon,  Hammond  and 
Taylor,  and  others  of  our  moft  eminent  divines.  But  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  a  bad  ftate  of  health.  Happening  by  the  way  to  fall  in- 
to company  with  the  generous  lord  Oxenford,  that  noble- 
man was  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  and  carried  him  to 
his  own  houfe  in  the  country.  Here  he  became  known  tofe- 
veral  of  the  nobility,  particularly  to  John  Lefley,  earl  of 
Rothes,  who  patronized  him  on  account  of  his  merit,  an(i 
procured  him  a  profefTorfhip  in  St  Andrews. 

After  fome  ftay  here  with  growing  reputation,  through 
the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Crauford,  he  was  appointed 
minifler  of  Carail.  In  this  town  he  acquitted  himfelf  of  his 
miniitry  in  an  exemplary  and  acceptable  manner ;  only  fome 
of  the  more  rigid  fort  would  fometimes  intimate  their  fears 
that  he  \yas  not  found.  And  according  to  their  notions  h« 
certainly  was  not ;  for  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
revive  the  fainting  fpirit  of  loyalty,  and  kept  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  his  exiled  prince. 

About  this  time  the  covenanting  prefbyterians  in  Scotland 
fplit  into  two  parties.     The  fpirit  raged  with  great  violence; 
and  the  privy  council  eftabliflied  in   that  country  could  not 
reftrain  it,  and   therefore  referred   them  to  Cromwell  him- 
felf, then  lord  protector.     Thefe  parties  were  called  public  ^*^'*^"*c- 
refolutioners,  and  proteftors  or  remonftrators.    Theyfent  de- Jhefe\wo 
puties  up  to  London  ;  the  former  Mr.   Sharp,  knowing  his  parties,  fee 
activity,  addrefs  and   penetration,  the  latter  Mr.   Guthry,^"''"^'^'' 
afaoiouszealo:.  !^^J^:^ 

A  day  being  appointed  for  hearing  the  two  agents,  Guthryvol.  i.p,S3, 
fpoke  firft ;  and  his  harangue  was  fo  tedious,  that  when  he^^' 
ended,  the  protestor  told  Mr.  Sharp,  he  would  hear  him. 
another  time,  for  his  hour  for  other  bufinefs  was  approach- 
ing. But  Mr.  Sharp  begged  to  be  heard,  promifing  to  be 
fliort ;  and  being  permitted  to  fpeak,  he  in  a  few  words 
urged  his  caufe  fo  well,  as  to  incline  Oliver  to  his  party  ; 
who  told  the  by-ftanders,  '<  That  gentleman,  after  the 
«'  Scotch  way,  ought  to.be  ftyled  Sharp  of  that  ilk." 

Having  fucceeded  in  this  important  affair,  he  returned  to 
the  exercife  of  his  fundion  ;  and  always  kept  a  good  under- 
ftandmg  with  the  chief  of  the  oppofite  party,  that  were  moft 
eminent  for  worth  and  learning.  When  general  Monk  ad- 
vanced to  London,  the  chief  of  the  kirk  fent  Mr.  Sharp  to 
attend  him,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  flate  of  things,  and 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  what  was  neceiTary  i  inftruding  him 

to 
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to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fecure  the  freedom  and  pri- 
vileges of  their  eftablifhed  judicatures;  and  to  reprefent  the 
Woodrovv's  flnfulnefs  and  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  late  eftablifhed  toleration^ 
cWhof*"  by  which  a  door  was  opened  to  many  grofs  errors  and  loofe 
Scotland,     practices  in  their  church. 

V.  t.  app^        The  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  he  had  a  meeting  with  ten 

^°***        of    the  chief   prefbyterian  minifters  in   London;    who  all 

agreed  upon  the  neceflity  of  bringing  in  the  kingojpon  Co* 

5b.  p.  i5»    yenant  terms.     At  the  earneft  defire  of  general  Monk  and 

^4»  the  leading  prefbyterians  of  Scotland,  he  was  Tent  over  to 

king  Charles  to  Breda,  ^o  folicit  him  to  own  the  godly  fober 

at.p.  ao.    party.     He  returned  to  London  May  the  twenty-fixth,  and 

lb.  p.  25.    'acquainted  his  friends,   '*  that  he  found  the  king  very  afFec- 

f '  tionate  to  Scotland  ;  and  refolved  not  to  wrong  the  fettled 

*^  government  of  their  church :    but  he  apprehended  they 

*«  were  miftaken  who  went  about  to  fettle  the  prefbyterian 

«'  government." 

His  endeavours  were  not  wanting  to  promote  the  prefby* 
terian  intereft  according  to  the  covenant ;  but  fiftding  that 
caufe  wholly  given  up  and  loft,  and  the  gale  blow  ftrongly 
for  the  prelatic  party ;  with  many  other  fober  men,  he  re- 
folved to  yield  to  a  liturgy  and  moderate  epifcopacy,  and 
foon  after  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  accepted  of  the  archbifliopric  of  St.  Andrews. 
Hence  thofe  rigid  members  of  the  kirk,  who  had  maintained 
him  as  their  agent,  and  were  refolved  never  to  conform,  ima- 
gined, that  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  truft,  and  all 
along  undermined  and  betrayed  their  caufe, 
.  This  notion  ftrengthened  by  the  rigorous  proceedings 
againft  the  covenanters  afterwards,  of  which  the  blame  was 
chiefly  laid  upon  our  prelate,  filled  that  fullen  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  fet  of  men  with  fuch  bitter  hatred  and  prejudice 
againft  him,  as  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy  and  ap- 
peafe. 

In  1668  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on  his  life  was  made  by 
James  Mitchel,  field  or  conventicle  preacher,  for  which  he 
was  executed  fome  years  afterwards.  But  in  the  year  1679, 
he  was  attacked  by  nine  ruffians  on  Magafk  Moor,  about 
three  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  and  murdered  in  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  manner.  They  ftopped  his  coach ;  one  wounded 
him  with  the  (hot  of  a  piftol,  another  with  a  fmall  fword, 
and  then  they  ordered  him  to  come  out.  He  compofedly 
opened  the  door  and  came  forth,  and  together  wirh  the 
prayers  and  tears  of  his  daughter,  who  accompanied  him, 
:^.  c  be- 
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befought  them  to  fpare  his  life,-  and  fave  themfelves  from  the 
guilt  of  fhedding  innocent  blood.  But  when  they  were  in- 
exorable, he  next  begged  that  rhey  would  fufFcr  him  to  die 
patiently,  and  allow  him  fome  fmall  time  to  recommend  his 
foul  to  God.  But  while  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  they  imme. 
diately  difpatched  him,  and  mangled  his  head  and  body  with 
twenty. two  wounds. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  high  church  of  St.  An- 
drews, where  his  fon  erected  a  magnificent  tomb,  with  an 
elegant  epitaph,  to  his  memory.  Bifhop  Burnet  fpeaks  of 
him  in  very  {lighting  terms :  hut  he  was  his  inveterate  ene- 
my. And  in  truth  it  appears  that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
learning,  and  gieat  virtues,  of  wonderful  fobriery,  and  the 
moft  extenfive  charity,  a  munificent  patron  of  Jearned  men, 
a  conftant,  grave  and  perfuafive  preacher,  no  friend  to  plu- 
ralities in  the  church,  and  held  refidenpe  to  be  one  of  the 
indifpenfible  duties  of  a  bifhop, 

SHAW  (Dr.  Thomas)  known  to  the  learned  world  by 
an  account  of  his  travels  to  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  was  the 
fon  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Shaw  of  Kendal  in  Weltmorhmd,  at 
Vvhich  place  he  was  born  about  the  year  1692.  He  received 
h'«  education  at  the  grammar  fchool  at  this  place,  and  at 
Qijeeii*s  College  in  Oxford.  He  took  his  mafler's  degree 
in  the  year  17 19,  went  into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Engiifh  conful  at  Algiers, 

In  this  flation  he  continued  feveral  years,  and  from  thence 
took  proper  opportunities  of  travelling  into  feveral  parts. 
During  his  abfence,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
at  his  return  in  1733,  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  divinity, 
was  eledcd  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  publifhed  the 
above  mentioned  account  of  his  travels  at  Oxford,  in  folio, 
1738.  He  beflowed  fome  natural  curioflties,  and  fome  an- 
cient coins,  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  on  the 
univerfity. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Felton,  174O,  he  was  nominated 
by  his  college,  principal  of  St.  Edmond  Hall,  which  h« 
raifed  from  a  ruinous  condition  by  his  munificence,  and  was 
prefented  at  the  fame  lime  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley  in. 
Hants.  He  was  alfo  regius  profefTor  of  Greek  at  Oxford 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  iSth  of  September, 
1751.  His  travels  were  tranllated  into  French,  and  printed 
in  quarto,  1743,  with  feveral  notes  and  emendations  com* 
municated  by  the  author. 
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Dr.  Claytan,  biApp  of  Clogher,  having  attacked  thefe 
travels,  in  his  Defiripticin  of  the  EaJ},  our  author  publifbed 
a  fupplement  in.  the  vi'ay  of  vindication  in  1746.  After  the 
dodtor's  death,  a  fecond  edition  of  his  travels  came  owt, 
with  great  improvements  in  quarto,  London,  1757.  The 
contents  of  the  fupplement  are  intervi^oven  in  this  edition, 
and  the  improvements  were  made,  and  the  edition  prepared 
for  the  i^refs,  by  the  author  himfelf;  who  exprefsly  pre- 
fents  the  y/ork,  with  thefe  additions,  alterations  and  im- 
provements, to  the  public;  as  an  efTay  towards  refloring  the 
ancient  geography,  and  placing  in  a  proper  light  the  natural 
and  fometimes  civil  hiftory  of  thofe  countries  whexe  he  tra- 
velled. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  dodor's  Character, 
we  fhall  fubjoin  the  elegant  epitaph  put  on  his  monument 
in  Bramley  church,  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Browne,  the 
piefent  worthy  provoft  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Peregrinationibus  variis 

Per  Europam^  Africam^  Jfiamq', 

Feliciter  abfolutis, 

Et  Exuvijs#  mortalibus  hie  loci 

Tandem  depofitis, 

Coeleflem  in  Patriam  remigravit  .-..>^ 

,        THOMAS   SHAW,   S,T.P,    a,  RMSk. 

GabrielisYW.  Kendaliefifii  : 

Qui 

Confulibus   Anglicis  apud  Algerenfes 

Primum  erat  a  Sacris  ; 

Mox  Coll :  Regina  inter  Socios  afcriptus  ; 

Aulcs  dein  San£fi  Edmundi  Principalis, 

Ac  ejufdem  munificus  Inftaurator; 

Lingua  demum  Gracts  apud  OxQnienfes  , 

ProfefTor  Regius. 

De  Literis  quantum  meruit  Au(5lGr  celebratus, 

Edita  ufq;  teftabuntur  Opera, 

Pyramidibus  ipfis,  quas  penitius  infpexerat, 

Perenniora  forfan  extitura. 

Hie,  Studijs  etfi  feverioribus 

Indies  occupatus, 
Horis  tamen  fubfecivis  emicuit     >  ^isFi 
Eruditus  idem  5c  facetuft  conviva.    *     '  "f^ 

Of- 
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Optim^  quatlquam  Mentis  indole     ^ '  -^   -"^^ 
£c  muitiplici  Scientia  inftructus; 
Literatorum  omnium,  domi  foiifq; 

SufFragijs  comprobatus ; 

Magnatum  Procerumq;  popularium 

Fanniliari  infignirus  Notitia ; 

Nee  fummis  in  Ecclefia  Dignitatibus  impar; 

Fato  tamen  iniquo  evenit, 

Ut  Bramleyerifis  obi  ret  Paracla 

Vicarius  pene  Sexagenarius 
XVIII.  Cal.  Sept.  A.  D.  1751. 

Uxor  JOANNA,  Ed.  Holden  Arm.  Confulis 

Alger enfis  olim  Conjux,  bis  Vidua 

M.  P. 

SHELDON  (Gilbert)   the  moft  generous  and  munifi- Blag.  Brit, 
cent  archbiChop  of  Canterbury,  was    born  July   the    I9th,^''^'^^^]['jg 
1598,  and  was  the  fon  of  Roger  Sheldon,  defcended  from  theiv.' 
ancient  family  of  the  Sheldons  of  Stafiordfhire,  though  at 
that  time   menial   fervant    to  Gilbert   earl   of   Shrewfbury. 
He  was  entered  in  Trinity  College,  Oxford  1613  i  and  in  the 
year  1622,  was  ele<Sled  fellow  of  All-Souls  in  the  fame  uni- 
verfity. 

About  this  time,  taking  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  l^homas  lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  who 
found  him  very  expert  and  of  great  ufe,  not  only  in  matters 
relating  to  the  church,  but  in  many  other  bufinefles  of  imi 
portance,  on  which  account  he  highly  efteemed  him,  gave 
him  a  prebend  of  Gloucefter,  and  recommended  him  to 
king  Chnrles  I.  He  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  vica- 
rage of  Hackney  in  Middlefex  ;  and  was  alfo  redor  of  Ick- 
ford  in  Buckinghamfnire,  and  of  Newington  in  Oxford- 
fhire.  In  1635  he  was  chofen  warden  of  All-Souls  College  ; 
and  being  efteemed  a  learned  man,  and  equal  to  any  pre- 
ferment the  church  could  yield,  he  was  defigned  to  be  made 
mafter  of  the  Savoy  hofpital,  and  dean  of  VVeftminfter;  but 
his  fettlement  in  them  was  prevented  by  the  civil  wars.  Dur- 
ing thefe  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the 
chaplains  whom  his  majefty  fent  for  to  attend  his  commiffio* 
ncrs  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge. 

Here  he  argued  fo  warmly  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  envy  and  refentment  of 
the  parliamentarians,  which  they  made  him  afterwards  fujR- 
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cientlyfeeh.q Pot  their  viGtors  eje£led  hinTTrom  hiiW^nTeh' 

^^l^^f'^-^'m'-^ook  pofTeffion-of  his    lodgings  by'force,  aml'impri- 

univ.  Oxon.  ^"^^^*^^^^'"^^"^   Dr.  Hammond  tor  fix   momiis ;    that  their 

1.  I.  emineiicy  and  influence  in  the  university  might  not  obflru6l 

their  proceedings.     But  the  reforming  committee  fet  him  at 

liberty,    October  the   24th,     1648,    On   conditions  that   he 

fhould  never  come  within  five   miles  of  Oxfdrd^    that   he 

{hould  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Ifte  of  Wight ;  and'  that  he 

ihould  give  fecurity  to  appear  before  them,  at  fourteen  days 

-   warning,  whenever  cited.  '    '  •       ' 

ib.^.413.       He    now   retired  to  Shelfton  in  Derbyfhire,  and   «mongft 

his  friends  and  other  royalifts  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 

counties,  he  collecl:ed  money,  which  he  coniiantly  remitted 

to  king  Charles  the  Sttond  abroad  ;  and  fpcnt  his  time  in  a 

fl:^Jdious   and  devout  retirement,    till   a   fair  profpe<^;  of   a 

happy  reftoration.  ■  /- f)t  bo 

On  this  event,  hb  became   repolTefled  of  his  wafdenfliip, 

was  made   mafter   of  the  Savoy,    and   dean   of  the  chapel 

rrs  royal  ;  and  on  biihop  Juxon's  tranflation  to  Canterbury,  was 

promoted  to  London.     Ihe  famous  conference  in  1661,  bc- 

•tween   the  epifcopal  and   prcfbyterian   divines,  was  held   at 

his  lodgings  in  the  Savoy,  and  from  thence  was  diflinguiflied 

by  the  name  of  the  Savoy  conference  ;  in  which  the  prefby- 

Calairy's     terians  accufe   him   of  being  too  rigid  ;  and  blame  iiim  for 

abridgment  afterwards  promoting;  the  execution  of  the  uniformity,  and 

or  Baxt.;r  s  •    1        r^  ^  ^ 

life.  conventicle  acts. 

In  the  year  1663,  ^^  fucceeded  to  the  archbifliopric  of 
Canterbury  :  and  during  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  1665, 
he  continued  at  his  palace  at  Lambeth  ;  and  by  his  own  dif- 
Tufive  charity,  and  the  great  fums  which  he  procured  by  his 
own  afFeding  letters  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  he  pre- 
fervcd  the  lives  of  great  numbers,  that  would  otherwife 
•inevitably  have  perifhed.  In  1667  he  was  chofen  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  lord  Clarendon, 
The  fame  year  he  loft  the  king's  confidence,  by  advifmg  him 
to  put  away  his  miftrefs  Barbara  Villiers,  which  he  never 
afterwards  could  recover. 

Two  years  after  this  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs,  and 
fpent  his  remaining  days  chiefly  at  his  palace  at  Croydon. 
Having  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury  with  great  honour  and 
reputation  for  above  fourteen  years,  he  died  November  the 
9th,  1677,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  was  buried  in 
Croydon  church,  whereaftately  monument  is  ereded  to  his 
-memory-. 
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He  never  publifhed  any  thing  but  a  fermon  preached  be*:- 
fore  the  king  at   Whitehall,  upon   June  tlie    28th,    i66o^n'^irf2'^^'"J^ 
being  the  day  of  folemn  thankfgiving   for  the  happy  return        ij.vmu 
of  his  majefty,  on   Pfalm  xviii.  49.     But   his  many  ads  of  •    ' 

munificence  and  charity,  and  particularly  the  fumptuous  and 
magnificent  theatre  at  Oxford,  will  preferve  his  memory  to 
the  lateft  pofterity.  When  in  a  private  condition,  he  re- 
deemed the  family  eflate,  which  his  elder  brother  had  wafled, 
for  the  children  of  the  deceafed. 

From  the  time  of  his  being  bifliop  of  London  to  that  of^^^^^^*^ 
his  death,  it  appeared   in   his   book  of  accounts,  that   upon  Uves.of  the 
public,  pious  and  charitable  ufes,  he  had   beftowed  fixiy'fixV\^^^^^^^ 
thoufand  pounds.     Yet  he  managed  his  own  affairs  with  fuch  'g^%^^ 
prudence,  that  he  left  a  confiderablc  eftate  and  a  great  deal 
of  ready  money  to  his  heirs  ;    and  at  the  fame  time   be- 
queathed to  every  one  of  his  fervants  large  penfions  for  their 
lives.     His  charader  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr.  Samuel   Parker, 
bifhop  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  chaplain, 

*'  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  ;  but  though  he  was^ift.  ofhU 
"  veryafliduous  at  prayers,  yet  he  did  not   fet  fo  great  a ^^^"j^^J"*^*    - 
"  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  fo  much  wor- 
*'  fhtp  as  the  ufe  of  worfhip,  placing  the  chief  point  of  re- 
"  ligion   in  the  pradice  of  a  good  life.      In  his  daily  dif- 
*'  courfe  he  cautioned  thofe  about  him,  not  to  deceive  them- 
''  felves  with  an  half  religion,  nor  to  think  that  divine  wor- 
"  fliip  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  the   church,    the 
"  principal  part  of  it  being  without  doors^- and   confiding 
"  in  being  converfant  with  mankind.     If  men   led  an  up- 
"  right,  lober,  chafte  life,    then,    and  not  till  then,    ihtya: 
"  might  look    upon    themfelves  as   religious  ;    otherwife  ifiu 
*'  Vfould  fignify  nothing  what  form  of  .religion  bad  men  fot*- . 
*'  Ipwecj,    or  to  what  church  they    belonged.     Therefore^- 
'« .  having  fpoken  to  this  effect,  he  added  with  a  kind  of  ex-  . 
*'  ultation  and  joy,  do  well  and  rejoice,  •    •. 

*'  His     advice     to    young    noblemen     and    gentlemen:,'. 
"  who  by  their,  parents   commands   reforted   daily  to  him*: : 
"  v/as  always  this  ;  let   it  be  your  principal  care  to  become 
*'  honeft  >men,    and    afterwards    be    as    devout    and     re- 
*'  ilgious  as  you  wjU.     No  piety  will  be  cf  any  advantage.  t9 
"  yourf elves   or  any  body  el fc^  unlejs  you  are  honeji  and  moral  \ 
*'  ;w«.     He  had  a  great  averfion  to  all  pretences  of  extraor*'. 
«'  dinary   piety,  which  covered    real    dilhonefty  ;  but  had  Jt,. 
*V  fmrere  affection   for- thofe,  whofe  religion    was  attended  > 
*'  with   integrity  of  manners.     His  worthy  notions  of  reli-  . 
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**  giqij  B^eetiog;  with  an  excellent  temper  in  kim,  gave  him 
*'  that iCven- tranquillity  of  mind,  by  which  he  was  ftilj  him- 
**,.](eif,an<j  -always  the  fame  in  adverfity,  as  well  as  profpe- 
*'  rity  ;  and  neither  over-rated  nor  defpifed  life,  nor  feared 
*'  nor  wiflied  for  death,  but  lived  agreeably  to  himfelf  and 
*'  others. 

"  From  this  tranquillity  of  mind  naturally  arofea  courteous 

*'  behaviotii*.      His  converfation  was   eafy ;    he  never  lent 

*'  any  man    away   difcontented ;    among   his   domeftics  he 

**  was  both  pleafant  and  grave,  and  governed  his  family  with 

HIA.ofhis  *'  authority  and  courtefy."     Bifhop  Burnet    docs    not  give 

own  time,    j^jj^  (q  favourable  a  character :  he  allows  him  a  great  quick- 

v.i.  p.  247.^^^^   of  apprehenfioQ,  and  a  very  true  judgement.     He  af- 

ferts  him  to  be  a  generous  and  charitable   man,  of  a  very 

pleafant   converfation,    perhaps,    fays  he,    too  pleafant,  and 

of  the  mott  obliging  manners.     But,  fays  he,  he  feemed  not 

H  tqhave  a  deep  fen fe  of  religion,  if  any  at  all. 

!->  Biog.Brlt.       What  the  bifhop  means  by  this  is  hard  to  guefs,  unlefs  it 

donR^^^'   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  authors  of  the  Biographia  Birittannica  very  fhrewd- 

N,         *    ly  fufpedt,  becaufe  he  did  not  cant  about  it  fo  much  as  bilhop 

Burnet  and  perfons  of  his  caft. 
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:  /SHENSTONE  (WiLLrAw)  was  theeldcft  fon  of  a  plain 
uneducated  country  gentleman  in  Shropfiiire,  who  farmed 
his  own  eflate,  l"he  father,  fenlible  of  his  fon's  extraor- 
dinary capacity,  refolved  to  give  him  a  learned  education, 
_  and  fent  him  a  commoner  to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford, 
dffigning  him  for  the  church:  but  though  he  had  the  mod 
aweful  notions^  of  the  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
he  never  could  be  perfuaded  to  enter  into  orders.  In  his  pri- 
vate opinions  he  adhered  to  no  particular  feci,  and  hated  all 
Prefixed  to  rdigious  difputes.  But  whatever  were  his  own  fcntiments, 
his  vvoiks.  2ie  always  fhevved  great  tendernefs  to  thofe  who  differed  from 
him.  I'endernefs  indeed,  in  every  fcnfe  of  the  word, 
was  his  peculiar  charadferiftic  ;  his  friends,  domeftics,  his 
poor  neighbours,  all  daily  experienced  his  benevolent  turn  of 
mind.  Indeed,  tliis  virtue  in  him  was  often  carried  to  fuch 
cxcefs,  that  it  fometimes  bordered  upon  weaknefs :  yet  if 
he  was  convinced  that  any  one  ranked  amongft  the  number 
of  his  friends  had  treated  him  ungeneroufly,  he  was  not  eafily 
reconciled.  He  ufed  a  maxim,  however,  on  fuch  occafions, 
which  is  worthy  of  being  obferved  and  imitated  ;  "  F  never 
'*  (faid  he)  will  be  a  revengeful  enemy  5  but  I. cannot,  it  is 
<v  not  in  my  nature  to  be   half  a  friend."     He  was  in  his 
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•empcr  quite  unfufpicious ;  but  if  fufpicion  was  once  awaken- 
ed in  him,  it'wa^  not  laid  afleep  again  without  difficulty. 

«'  He  was  no  oeconomift  ;  the  generolity  of  his  temper 
««  prevented  him  from  paying  a  proper  regard  to  the  ufe  ot 
"  money  :  he  exceeded  therefore  the  bounds  of  his  pater- 
'^'  nal  fortune,  which  before  he  died  was  confiderably  iji- 
"  cumbered.  But  when  one  reco]Ie£^s  the  perfc<St  paradifc 
«'  he  had  raifed  around  him,  the  hofpitality  with  which  he 
*'  lived,  his  great  indulgence  to  his  fervants,  his  charities  \ 
*'  to  the  indigent,  and  all  done  with  an  eftate  not  more  than 
<«  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  one  (hould  rather  be  led  to  -'"■'^o-f^di 
<'  wonder  that  h-e  left  any  thmg  behind  him,  than  to  blame 
«'  his  want  of  ceconomy.  He  left  however,  more  than  fuffi- 
<«  cient  to  pay  all  his  debts  ;  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his 
«'  whole  eftate  for  that  purpofe. 

**  It  was  perhaps  from  (bme  con  fide  rations  on  the  narrow- 
«'  nefs  of  his  fortune,  that  he  forbore  to  marry  ;  for  he  was 
«<  no  enemy  to  wedlock,  had  a  high  opinion  of  many  among 
«  the  fair  fex,  was  fond  of  their  fociety,  and  no  flranger 
«'  to  the  tendereft  impreffions.  One,  which  he  received  in 
*'  his  youth,  was  with  difficulty  furmounted.  The  lady 
*'  was  the  fubje£l  of  that  fweet  paftoral,  in  four  parts, 
*'  which  has  been  fo  univerfally  admired  ;  and  which,  one 
««  would  have  thought,  muft  have  fubdued  the  loftieft  heart, 
*'  and  foftened  the  nioft  obdurate. 

*'  His  perfon,  as  to  height,  was  above  the  middle  ftature, 
<*  but  largely  and  rather  inelegantly  formed  :  his  face  feemed 
"  plain  till  you  converfed  with  him,  and  then  it  grew  very 
"  pleafmg.  In  his  drefs  he  was  negligent,  even  to  a  fault; 
*'  though  when  young,  at  the  univcrfity,  he  was  accounted 
''  a  beau.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which  was  quite  grey 
«■  very  earlv,  in  a  particular  manner  ;  not  from  any  afFedJa- 
**  tion  of  fingularity,  but  from  a  maxim  he  had  laid  down^ 
*<  that  without  too  flavifh  a  regard  to  fafhion,  every 
^'  one  fhould  drefs  in  a  manner  moft  fuitable  to  his 
"  own  perfon  and  figure.  In  fhort,  his  faults  were  only 
«*  little  blemilhes,  throv/n  in  by  nature,  as  it  were  on  pur- 
"  pofe  to  prevent  him  from  rifing  too  much  above  that  level 
"  of  imperfediion  allotted  to  humanity." 

This  account  of  Mr.  Shenftone  we  have  extra£led  from 

the  preface  to  his  works,  publifhed   by  Mr.  Dodfley,  in  two 

vols.  8vo.     The   firft   volume  confifts  of  elegies  (of  which 

there  are  twenty-fix)  odes,  fongs,  and  ballads,  levities,  or 

'^  v^  Z  4  pieces 
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pieces   of  humour,  and    moral   pieces  ;    in  many  of  which 
.^^  .,,    j-j  ihere  is  an  amia]?]e  elegance  and  firnp'icity.  _,    ? 

Cf ft.  Rtr.  .  Yi^g  fecon^  volume  contains  his  profe- works,  and  con- 
v.»7' P'34^^j(^g  Qf  feveral  detached  obfervations  on  men,  ma-nners,  and 
things, -thrown  together  in  fmall  chapters,  without  any  ojfder 
or  connexion.  His  fentiments  and  refleilions  are  for  tlie 
rnpft  part  natural  and  juft,  many  of  them  new,  lively  and 
"*?..  entertaining;,,  a  few  of  them  rather  paradoxical,  and  fome 
that  are  falfe  and  ill  fupported  ;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
they  feem  to  have  been  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  good  under- 
ftahding,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

*'  Had  1  a  fortune  (fays  this  humane  and  benevolent  writer) 
*'  of  8  pr  io,poo/.  a  year,  I  wpuld  methinks  make  my- 
*l,felfa  neighbourhood.  I  would  firft  build  a  village  with 
•t,^  church,  and,  people  it  with  inhabitants  of  fome  branch 
•'  of  trade  that  was  fuitable  to  the  country  round.  I  would 
*'  then  at  proper  diftances  ered  a  number  of  genteel  boxes 
**  of  about  icoc/.  a- piece,  and  amufe  myfelf  with  giving 
*'  them  all  the  advantages  they  could  receive  from  tafte. 
'^  Thefe  would  I  people  with  a  {c\c&.  number  of  well-chofen 
*'  friends,  ailigning  to  each  annually  the  fum  of  200/.  for 
*'  life.  The  falary  fhould  be  irrevocable,  in  order  to  give 
**  them  independency.  The  houfc  of  a  more  precarious  tc- 
*^'  nure,  that,  in  cafes  of  ingratitude,  I  might  introduce 
"  another  inhabitant." 
Ife.  p.  344.  J\i  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  we  find  an  accurate  and 
well-v/ritten  defcription  of  the  Leafowes,  the  feat  of  Mr. 
Shenflone,  by  Mr.  Dodfley.  According  to  this  gentleman's 
account  of  the  place,  which  we  make  no  doubt  is  an  exa£i: 
one,  there  cannot  be  upon  earth  a  more  delicious  fituation, 
or  one  more  capable  of  fuggefting  poetical  ideas  to  a  mind 
formed  like  Mr.  Shenflone*s  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  hap- 

Sheridan  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  friend  of  dean  Swift's, 
an  excellent  fchoolmatler  in  Ireland,  a  man  of  learning,  a 
punrter,  a  quiblcr,  a  fidler,  and  a  wit,  was  born  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cavan,  where  his  father  kept  a  public  houfe.  A  gentle- 
man who  obferved  fome  indications  of  genius  in  him,  was 
at  the  e>^pcnce  of  his  education  at  the  college  of  Dublin. 
But  we  cannot  give  a  better  account,  nor  convey  a  truer  idea 
of  the  fingular  charadter  of  this.gentlernan,  than  by  quoting 
the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Solomon  from  the  works  of  Dean 
Swift  lately  publiihed. 

The 
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The  History  of  the  fecond  Solomon  *.  •  Dr.Sbcri- 

«  Ho  became  acquainted  with  a  perfon  diftinguifhed  for 
'*  poetical  and  other  writings,  and  in  an  eminent  ftation, 
'*  who  treated  him  with  great  kindnefs  on  all  occafions,  and 
*'  he  became  familiar  in  this  perfon's  houfe  f.  In  ihree^Dean 
"  month's  time,  Solomon,  without  the  leaft  provocation, Swift. 
*^  wiit  a  long  poem,  defcribing  that  perfon 's  mufe  to  be  dead, 
"  and  making  a  funeral  folemnity  with  afles,  owls,  &c.  and. 
*'  gave  the  copy  among  all  his  acquaintance. 

'«  Solomon  became  acquainted  with  a  moft  deferving  lady, 
"  an  intimate  friend  of  the  above  perfon's  §,  who  enter- §  Stella.] 
"  tained  him  alfo  as  (he  would  a  brother ;  and,  upon  giving 
•^'  him  a  little  good  advice,  in  the  moft  decent  manner,  with 
*^  relation  to  his  wife,  he  told  her,  fhe  was  like  other  wo- 
'«  men,  as  bad  as  fhe  was,  and  that  they  were  all  alike : 
<'  although  his  wife  be,  in  every  regard  except  gallantry, 
*«  (which  no  creature  would  attempt)  the  moft  difagreeable 
'*  beaft  in  Europe. 

<'  He  lets  his  wife  (whom  he  pretends  to  hate  as  fhe  de- 
''  ferves)  govern,  infult,  and  ruin  him  as  fhe  pleafes.  Her 
*'  character  is  this :  her  perfon  is  deteftably  difagreeable ;  a 
'*  moft  filthy  flut;  lazy  and  flothful,  and  luxurious;  ill- 
''  natured,  envious,  fufpicious ;  a  fcold,  expenfive  on  her- 
**  felf,  covetous  to  others :  fhe  takes  thieves  and  whores, 
"  for  cheapnefs,  to  be  her  fervants,  and  turns  them  ofF  every 
*'  week :  pofitive,  infolent,  an  ignorant,  prating,  over- 
**  weening  fool ;  a  lover  of  the  dirtieft  meaneft  company: 
'*  an  abominable  tatler,  affe6ling  to  be  jealous  of  her  huf- 
"  band  with  ladies  of  the  beft  rank  and  merit,  and  merely 
*'  out  of  afFe6lation  for  public  vanity. 

"  Solomon  has  no  ill-defign  upon  any  perfon  but  him-" 
'*  felf,  and  he  is  the  greateft  deceiver  of  himfelf  on  all  occa- 
*'  fions.  His  thoughts  are  fudden,  and  the  moft  unreafonable 
*'  always  comes  uppermoft ;  and  he  conftantly  refolves  and 
*<  ads  upon  his  firft  thoughts,  and  then  a/ks  advice,  but  ne- 
*'  ver  once  before. 

'*  The  perfon  above-mentioned,  whom  he  lampooned  ia 
<«  three  months  after  their  acquaintance,  procured  him  a 
"  good  preferment  from  the  lord  lieutenant:  upon  going 
<«  down  to  take  pofieiBon,  Solomon  preached,  at  Cork,  a 

*'  fermon 
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**  fermon  on  king  George's  birth  day  on  this  text,  Sufficient 
**  io  the  day  is  the  evil  thereisf,  Solomon  having  been  tamous 
*^  for  a  high  Tory,  and  fufpe£ted  as  a  Jacobite,  it  was  a 
*«-moft  difficult  thing  to  get  anything  for  him:  but  that 
*'-perfon  being  an  old  friend  of  lord  Carteret,  prevailed 
*«  againft  all  Solomon's  enemies,  and  got  him  made  likewifc 
*<  one  of  his  excellency's  chaplains.  Bur,  upon  this  ferjnon, 
<^  he  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift,  and  forbid  the  caftle,  until 
*<«•  that  fame  perfon  brought  him  again  to  the  lieutenant,  and 
*'  made  them  friends. 

"  A  fancy  fprung  in   Solomon's  head,  that  a  houfe  near 
<«'  Dublin  would  be  commodious  for  him  and  his  boarders, 
«*  to  lodge  in  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays:  immediately,  with- 
*^.  out  confuking  with  any  creature,  he  takes  a  leafe  of  a 
«*  rotten  houfe  at  Rathfarnham,  the  worft  air   in   Irdand, 
«'  for  999  years,  at  twelve  pounds  a  year ;  the  land,  which 
*''  was'  only  a  fVrip  of  ground,  not  being  worth  twenty  (hil-. 
«*■  lings  a  year.     When  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  lampooned 
^-^  heard  the  thing,  he  begged  Solomon  to  get  a  claufeof  fur- 
*'  render,  and  at  laft  prevailed  to  have  it  done  after  twenty- 
'«  one  years ;  becaufe  it  was  a  madnefs  to  pay  eleven  pounds 
'«■  a  year  for  a  thoufand  years,  for  a  houfe  that  could  not 
"  laft-  twenty.     But  Solomon  made  an  agreement  v/ith  his 
*«  landlady  that  he  fliould  be  at  liberty  to  furrender  his  leafe 
«'  in  fcven  years ;  and,  if  he  did    not   do    it  at  that  time, 
"  fliould  be  obliged  to  keep  it  for  999  years.     In  the  mean 
;'*  time,  he  expends  about  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  houfe 
5^  and  garden  wall;    and,  in  lefs  than  three  years,  contracts 
'^  fuch  a  hatred  to  the  houfe,  that  he  lets  it  run  to  ruin  :  fo 
,'^  that,  when  the  feven  years  are  expired,  he    muft    either 
■%^,  tike- it  for  the  remainder  of  the  999  years,  or  to  be  fued 
^^.  for  vvaftc,  and   lofe  all  the  money  he  laid  out :  and  now 
«f<-  he  pays  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  a  place  he  never  fees. 
ii    "  Solomon   had   an  eftate  of  about  thirty-five  pounds  per 
,*f-  annum,  in   the  county  of  Cavan  ;    upon   which,  inftead 
*'  of  receiving   one   penny  rent,    he   hath    expended    above 
*'  thirty  pounds   per  annum,    in  buildings   and   plantation?, 
"  which  are  all  gone  to  ruin. 

,  *'  Solomon  is  under-tenant  to  a  bilhop's  leafe  :  he  is  bound 
\*^  by  articles  to  his  lordfliip  to  renew  and  pay  a  fine,  when- 
tji*-  ever  the  biftiop  renews  with  his  landlord,  and  to  raife  his 
-f*  rent  as  the  landlord  fhall  raife  it  to  the  bifhop.  Seven  years 
.*^  expire  :  Solomon's  landlord  demands  a  line,  which  he 
:  "  readily 
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'*  readily  pays  ;  then  afks  for  a  leafe:  the  landlord  favs,  he  may 
'^  have  it  at  any  time.  He  never  gets  it.  Another  feven 
**;  years  elapfe :  Solomon's  landlord  demands  another  fine, 
*'  and  an  additional  rent :  Solomon  pays  both ;  afks  to  have 
*^  his  Jeafe  renewed  :  the  fteward  anfwers,  he  will  fpeak  to 
*^  liis  mafter.  Seventeen  years  are  elapfed  :  the  landlord' 
*'  fends  Solomon  word  that  his  leafe  is  forfeited,  becaufe  he* 

hath  not  renewed  and  paid  his  fines  according  to  articles; 

and  now  they  are  at  law  upon  this  admirable  cafe. 

It  is  Solomon's  great  happinefs,  that  when  he  afts  in 
*^  the  common  concerns  of  life  againft  common  fenfe  and 
*'  realon,  he  values  himfelf  thereupon  as  if  it  were  the  mark 
*^  of  a  great  genius,  above  little  regards  or  arts,  and  that  his 
*'  thoughts  are  too  exalted  to  defcend  into  the  knowledge  of 
"  vulgar  management ;  and  you  cannot  make  him  a  greater 
"  compliment  than  by  telling  inftances  to  the  company,  be- 
*'  fore  his  face,  how  carelefs  he  was  in  any  affair  that  re- 
*'  lated  to  his  intereft  and  fortune. 

"  He  is  extremely  proud  and  captious,  apt  to  rcfent  as 
*'  an  affront  and  indignity,  what  was  never  intended  for 
**  either.  He  is  allured  as  eafily  by  every  new  acquaintance, 
*'  efpecially  among  women,  as  a  child  is  by  a  new  play-thing, 
*«  and  is  led  at  will  by  them  to  fu bjed  and  quarrel  with  his 
*'  beft  friends,  of  whom  he  hath  lofl  the  greateft  part,  for 
'V  want  of  that  indulgency  which  they  ought  to  allow  for 
*'  his  failings.  He  is  a  generous,  honeft,  good-natured 
"  man  ;  but  his  perpetual  want  of  judgment  and  difcretion, 
"  makes  him  ad  as  if  he  were  neither  generous,  honeft, 
"  nor  good-natured. 

"  Tlie  perfon  above-mentioned,  whom  he  lampooned, 
*'  and  to  whom  be  owes  his  preferment,  being  in  the  coun- 
*'  try  and  out  of  order  ;  Solomon  had  appointed  to  come 
"  for  him  with  a  chaife,  and  bring  him  to  town.  Solomon 
**  fent  him  word  that  he  was  to  fet  out  on  Monday,  and 
*«  did  accordingly,  but  to  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
"  thirty  miles  wide  of  the  place  appointed,  in  compliment 
*'  to  a  lady  who  was  going  that  way  ;  there  flaid  with  her 
"  and  her  family,  a  month,  then  fent  the  chaife,  in  the 
*'  midft  of  winter,  to  bring  the  faid  perfon,  where  Solomon 
*'  would  meet  him,  declaring  he  could  not  venture  himfelf 
**  for  fear  of  the  froft  :  and  upon  the  faid  perfon  refufing  to 
*'  go  in  the  chaife  alone,  or  to  truft  to  Solomon's  appoint- 
"  ment,  and  being  in  ill  healthy  Solomon  fell  into  a  formal 

<'  quar- 
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«*  quarrel  with  tfiiitperfon,  and  foully   mifreprefeuted   the 
"  whole  affair  to  juftify  himfelf.  - '     ^   -  ^^^ni  b^ib  *^ 

;'*'  Solomon  had  publifhcd  a  humorous  bait  ?<" called,' 
^'^''Ba/y/pel/iv,  whither  he  had  gone  to  drink  the  waters, 
«*  with  a  new  favourite  lady.  The  ballad  was  in  the  man- 
"  ner  of  Mr,  Gay's  on  Molly  Mogg,  pretending  to  confain 
'  .,  *'  all  the  rhymes  of  Balyfpellin.  His  friend,  the  perfon  fo 
*'  often  mentioned,  being  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the 
*V  neighbourhood,  and  merry  over  Solomon's  ballad,  they 
*^  agreed  to  make  another  in  difpraife  of  Balyfpellin-wells, 
**  which  Solomon  had  celebrated,  and  with  all  new  rhymes 
**  not  made  ufe  of  in  Solomon's.  The  thing  was  done, 
*^  and  all  in  a  mere  jeft  and  innocent  merriment.  Yet  Solo-- 
*<  mon  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  lady  he  went  with,  to  re-  ' 
**  fent  this  as  an  afFront  on  her  and  himfelf ;  which  he  did 
<*  accordingly,  againft  all  the  rules  of  rcafon,  tafte,  good- 
*'  nature,  judgment,  gratitude,   or  common  manners. 

<'  He  will  invite  fix  or  more  people  of  condition  to  dihi^* 
<«  with  him  on  a  certain  day,  fome  of  them  living  five  or  ' 
J^  fix  miles  from  town.  On  the  day  appointed  he  will  be' 
**^^abfent,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  they  all ' 
**  go  back  difappointed  :  when  he  is  told  of  this,  he  is  plcafed 
*'  becaufe  it  fhews  him  to  be  a  genius,  and  a  man  of  learn- 
*«  ing. 

"  Having  lain  many  years  under  the  obloquy  of  a  high 
**  Tory  and  Jacobite,  upon  the  prefent  queen's  birth  day, 
*'-;he  writ  a  fong,  to  be  performed  before  the  government, 
*'''and  thofe  who  attended  them,  in  praife  of  the  queen  and 
*«  king,  on  the  common  topics  of  her  beauty,  wit,  family, 
<*  love  of  England,  and  all  other  virtues,  wherein  the  king 
*'  and  royal  children  were  fharers.  It  was  very  hard  to 
*'  iavoid  the  common  topics,  which  were  mentioned  in 
"abundance.  ■  A  young  collegian,  vi^ho  had  done  the  farfiie ' 
*<  job  the  year  before,  got  fome  reputation  on  the  account 
*'  of  his  wit:  Solomon  would  needs  vie  with  him,  by  which 
*'  means  he  lofl  all  the  efteem  of  his  old  friends  the  Tories, 
*'  and  got  not  the  lealt  iiitercil  with  the  whigs  ;  for  they  are 
*'  now  too  ftrong  to  want  advocaies  of  that  kind  ;  and  there- 
«'  fore  one  of  the  lords  jullices,  reading  the  verfes  in  fome 
<«  company,  faid,  Jh  doSior^  this  Jhall  not  do.  His  name 
'«  was  at  length  in  the  title  page  ;  and  he  did  this  without 
*'  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  one  living  foul,  as  he  him- 
«  felFconfeiTeth. 

'''  «  Kis 
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*«  His  full  convi<5lIon  of  having  aded  wrong,  in  an  hun- 
'*  dred  inftances,  leaves  him  as  pofitive  in  the  next  inftance 
•'  as  if  he  had  never  been  miftaken  in  his  life;  and  if. you 
*^  go  to  him  the  next  day,  and  find  him  convinced  in  the 
'*  laft,  he  hath  another  inftance  ready,  wherein  he  is  as^ 
*'  pofitive  as  he  was  the  day  before. 

He  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
and  in  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities,  fays  lord  Orrery.  ^^^^^^    '' 

He  died  in  the  year  1738,  in  the  fifty- fifth  year  of  his  age. 
One, of  the  volumes  of  Swift's  Mifcellanies  confifts  almoft 
entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  dean.  He  publiflied 
a  profe  tranflation  of  Perfius  ;  to  which  he  added  the  heft 
notes  of  the  editors  of  this  intricate  fatyrift,  together  with 
many  judicious  notes  of  his  own.  This  work  was  printed 
in  London,  i2mo,  1739. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Cloudesley)  born  about  the  year  i650,Cainpbeirs 
of  parents  in  midling  circumftances,  and  put  apprentice  to ^^7"  °^.'*'* 
fome  mean  trade,  v/hich    he    applied  himfelf  to  for   fomcy.  4.      ' 
years;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  raifing  his  fortune  in Burchct's 
that  way,  he  betook  himfelf  to  fea,  under  the  protedion  of ^^^*^  "'^' 
Sir  Chriflopher  Mynns ;  with  whom,  and  it  is  to  his  honour 
to  relate  if,  he  went  as  a  cabin-boy  ;  but  applying  himfelf 
very  afliduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  navigation,  he  foon  became 
an  abiefeaman,  and  quickly  arrived  at  preferment. 

In  1674,  our  merchants  in  the  Mediterranean  being  very 
much  diftrefTed  by  the  pyratical  flate  x)f  Tripoly,  a  ftronof 
fquadron  was  fent  into  thofe  parts  under  the  command  of 
^ir  John  Narborough,  who  arrived  before  Tripoly  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  and  found  all  things  in  good  order  for  his 
Teccptlon. 

Being,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  inftru^lions,  de- 
firous  to  try  negociution  rather  than  force,  he  thought  proper 
to  fend  Mr.  Shovel  to  demand  fatisfa<Stion  for  what  was  paft, 
and  (ecurity  for  the  time  to  come.  He  went  on  fliore,  and 
delivered  his  meflage  with  great  fpirit.  But  the  Dey  defpifing 
his  youth,  treated  him  with  much  difrefpc<Sl,  and  fent  him 
back  with  an  indefinite  anfwer.  Mr.  Shovel,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with  fome  remarks  he 
had  made  on  fliore  :  Sir  John  fent  him  back  with  another 
meflage,  and  well  furniflicd  Itim  with  proper  rules  for  con- 
ducing his  enquiries  and  obfervations.  The  Dey*s  behaviour 
was  worfe  the  fecond  time.  When  he  returned,  he  aflured 
Jbe  admiral  it  was  very  pra'clicable  to  burn  the  ftiips  in  the 

hai- 
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harbour,  notwithftanding  their  lines  and  forts ;  aGCordinglf 
in  the  night  on  the  fourth  of  March,  lieutenant  Shovel,  with 
ail  the  boats  in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combuftible  matter, 
went  boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  met  with  more  fuccefs 
in  deftroying  the  enemies  (hips  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pe6led ;  of  which  Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  honourable 
an  account  in  all  his  letters,  that  the  next  year  Mr.  Shovel 
had  the  command  given  him  of  the  Saphire,  a  fifth  rate, 
from  whence  he  was  not  long  after  removed  into  the  James 
Gaily,  a  fourth  rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
king  Charles  the  Second.  There  were  fome  reafons  which 
engaged  king  James  to  employ  captain  Shovel,  though  he 
Was  a  man  far  from  being  in  his  favour ;  accordingly  he 
was  preferred  to  the  Dover,  in  which  fituation  he  was, 
when  the  revolution  took  place. 

He  was  in  the  firft  battle,  I  mean  that  of  Bantry-bay,  in 
the  Edgar,  a  third  rat^,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
courage  and  condu6t,  that  when  king  William  came  down 
to  Portfmouth,  h€  was  pleafed  to  confer  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood. 

In  1690  he  was  employed  in  conveying  king  William  and 
his  army  into  Ireland,  vi'ho  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  his 
diligence  and  dexterity,  that  he  did  him  the  honour  to  de- 
liver him  a  commiffion  of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue  with  his 
own  hand. 

Juft  before  the  king  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  1692,  he  made 
him  rear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  at  the  fame  time  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  fquadron  that  was  to  convoy  him 
thither.  On  his  return  from  thence,  he  joined  admiral 
Ruffel  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  glory 
of  the  famous  victory  at  La  Plogue.  In  1720  he  was  fent  to 
bring  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanifli  and  French  fleets  from  Vigo. 
In  1703  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  up  the  Streights  ; 
where  he  protefted  our  trade,  and  did  all  that  was  poflible 
to  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the  proteftants  then  in  arms  in 
the  Cevennes  ;  and  countenanced  fuch  of  the  Italian  powers 
as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  allies. 

In  1704  he  was  fent  with  a  powerful  fquadron  to  join  Sir 
George  Rooke,  who  commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  had  his  (hare  in  the  glorious  a6tion  off  Ma- 
laga ;  and  upon  his  return  was  prefented  to  the  queen,  by 
prmce  George,  as  lord  high  admiral,  and  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception  ;  and  was  next  year  employed  as  com- 
mander in  chief. 

In 
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;,  ,Iri  1705,  when  it  was  thought  necefiary  to  femi  both  a 
fleet  and  ar nay  to  Spain,  Sir  Cloudefley  accepted  the  command 
of  the  fleet  jointly  with  the  earls  of  Peterborough  and  Mon- 
mouth, which  failed  to  Liibon,  and  from  thence  to  Catalo- 
nia, and  arrived  before  Barcelona  on  the  twelfth  of  Auguft, 
and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  aiStivity  in  furnifliing  guns  for 
the  batteries  and  naen  to  play  them,  and  ailifting -with  Jiis 
advice,   that  the  place  was  taken. 

After   the   unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  Toulon,  in  which 
Sir  Cloudefley  performed  all  in  his  power,  he  boie  away  for 
the  Streights  J  and  foon  after  refolved  to  return  home.     He 
left  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  at  Gibraltar,  with  nine  ihips  of  the 
line  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaflis  of  Italy,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  coniifting  of  ten  fhips 
of  the  line,  four  fire-fhips,  a  floop,  and  a  yacht,  for  England. 
On  the  twenty-fecond  of  October  he  came  into  the  found- 
ings and  had  ninety  fathom  water.     About  noon  he  lay  by  ; 
but  at  fix   in  the  evening  he  made  fail  again,  and  flood  away 
-iwnder  his  courfes,  believing,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the 
light  on  Scilly.  Soon  after  which  feveral  fhips  of  his  fleet  made 
theftgnal  of  diftrefs  as   he  himfelf  did  ;  and  feveral  perifhed 
befides  the  admiral's ;  there  were  on  board  the  Aflbciation 
with  him,  his  fons  in  law,  and  many  young  gentlemen  of 
quality.     Sir  Cloudefley's  body  was  thrown  afhore  the  next 
day  upon  the  ifland  of  Scilly,  where  fome  fifhermen  took  him 
vip,  and  having  ftolen  a  valuable  emerald  ring  from  his  finger, 
ftripped  and  buried  him.     This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Paxton,  who  was  purfer  of  the  Arundel,  he  found  out  the 
fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovers,  and 
obliged  them   to  difcover  where  they  had  buried  the  body  ; 
which  he  took  up  and  carried  on  board  his  own  ihip,  in  which 
it  was  tranfported  to  Portfmouth,  conveyed  from  thence  by 
land  to  London,  and  buried  from  his  houfe  in  Soiio-fquare 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  great  fol em nity,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  afterwards  ere6led  to  his  memory  by  the  queen's 
dire£tion. 

Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  rear- 
admiral  of  England,  admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander 
in  chief  of  her  majefty's  fleet,  and  one  of  the  council  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
He  married  the  widow  of  his  patron  Sir  John  Narboraugh, 
by  whom  he  left  tv^^o  daughters  coheireflcs. 

SIMP- 
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General  SIMPSON  (Thomasj   late  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 

Magazine,  hIs  majcfty's  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
1764.  "^^^'ciety,  and  member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  was 
born  at  Market-Bofworth,  in  Leicefterfhire,  Auguft  the 
twentieth,  O.  S.  17 10.  His  father  was  a  ftufF- weaver  in 
that  town;  and  though  in  tolerable  circumftances,  yet,  in- 
tending to  bring  up  his  Ton  Thomas  to  his  own  bufmefs,  he 
took  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  that  he  was  only  taught 
to  read  Englifh. 

In  the  year  1724,  the  eleventh  of  May,  there  happened 
a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  proved  total  in  feveral  parts 
of  England,  this  phaenomenon,  fo  aweful  to  many  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  caufc  of  it,  ftruck  the  mind  of  young  Simp- 
fon  with  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  enter  into  the  reafon  of  it,  and 
fo  be  able  to  predi6l  the  like  furprifing  events.  It  was,  how- 
ever, five  or  fix  years  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire,  which 
at  length  was  gratified  by  the  following  accident. 

Being  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he  had  refidcd 
fome  time,  a  pedlar  came  that  way,  and  took  a  lodging  at 
the  fame  houfe.  This  man,  to  his  profeffion  of  an  itinerant 
merchant,  had  joined  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune- 
teller, which  he  performed  by  dint  of  judicial  aftrology.  Every 
one  knows  with  what  regard  perfons  of  fuch  a  caft  are  treated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages :  It  cannot  be  furprif- 
ing therefore  that  an  untutored  lad  of  nineteen  fhould  look 
upon  this  man  as  a  prodigy,  and,  regarding  him  in  this  light, 
fhould  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himfelf  into  his  favour;  in 
which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  fage  was  no  lefs  taken 
with  the  quick  natural  parts  and  genius  of  his  new  acquain- 
tance. The  pedlar  intending  a  journey  to  Briftol  fair,  left 
in  the  hands  of  young  Simpfon,  who  had  now  taught  him- 
felf to  write,  an  old  edition  of  Cocker's  arithmetic,  to  which 
was  fubjoined  a  fhort  appendix  on  algebra,  and  a  book  of 
Partridge  the  almanack  maker,  on  genitures.  Thefe  he  had 
perufed  to  fo  good  purpofe,  during  the  abfence  of  his  friend^ 
as  to  excite  his  amazement  upon  his  return:  in  confequence 
of  which  he  fet  himfelf  about  erecting  a  genethliacal  Type, 
in  order  to  a  prefage  of  Thomas's  future  fortune. 

The  pofition  of  the  heavens  the  wizard  having  very  ma- 
turely confidered,  fecundum  artem^  did,  with  much  confi- 
dence, pronounce,  that  within  two  years  time  Simpfon  would 
turn  out  a  greater  man  than  himfelf! 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mr  Simpfon,  being  pretty 

well 
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well  qualified  to  erect  a  figure  him felf,  did,  by  the  advice  of 
hiS  friend,  make  an  open  profeflion  of  cafiing  naiiviiies ; 
from  whence  he  derived  a  pretty  pittance,  fo  that  hfe  quite 
neglected  his  u^eaving,  to  which  indeed  he  had  never  mani- 
fefted  any  very  great  attachment,  and  foon  became  the  org^- 
cie  of  Bofvvorth  and  its  environs.  Scarce  a  courtflilp  ad- 
vanced to  a  match,  or  a  bargain  to  a  fale,  without  previoufly 
confuting  the  infallible  Simpfon  about  the  confequences» 
Helping  folks  to  ftolen  goods,  he  always  declared  above  his 
iratch  ;  and  that  as  to  life  and  death  he  had  no  power.  All 
thofe  called  lawful  queUions  he  readiJy  reiblved,  provided 
the  perfons  were  certain  as  to  the  horary  data  of  the  horof- 
cope  :  and  I  have  heard  him  fay,  more  than  once,  with  fuch 
luccefs,  that  if,  from  very  cogent  reafons,  he  had  not  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  vain  foundation  and  fallaciouf- 
refs  of  his  art,  he  never  iho.uld  have  dropt  it,  as  he  then 
thought  himfelf  in  confcience  bound  to  do,  and  accordingly 
abandoned   it  at  once. 

Together  with  his  aftrology  he  had  furnlfhed  himfelf  with 
.enough  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  to  qualify  him  for. 
looking  into  the  Ladies  diary,  (of  which  he  had  afterwards  the 
direction)  whereby  he  came  to  underftand  that  tbere  was  ftili 
a  higher  branch  of  mathematical  knowledge  than  ?ny  he  had 
been  yet  acquainted  with  ;  and  this  was  the  inethod  of 
fluxions:  nevcrthelefs  our  young  analyft  was  altogether  at 
2.  )ofs  to  difcover  any  Knglifh  author  who  had  written  on  the 
fubje(9:,  except  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  his  work  being  a  folio, 
^nd  then  pretty  lcar.ce,  exceeded  his  ability  of  purchafing : 
however,  an  acxjuaintance  lent  him  Mr.  Stone's  fluxions, 
!which  is  a  tranflation  of  the  marquis  de  THofpital's  Analyfe 
des  injinitemens  Petits :  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own  pene- 
trating talents,  he  was,  as  we  (hall  prefently  fee,  enabled 
in  a  vczy  few  years  to  compofe  a  much  more  accurate  treatife 
on  that  lubjedi  than  any  that  had  before  appeared  in  our 
language. 

After  he  had  bid  adieu  to  aftrology  and  its  emolument-s, 
he  was  driven  to  hardfhips  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family, 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  who  foon 
brought  him  two  more.  He  came  up  to  London,  and  foe 
fome  time  wrought  at  his  bufinefs  in  Spittalfields,  and  taught 
mathematics  when  he  had  any  fparc  time.  His  induflry  turned 
to  fo  good  account,  that  he  went  home  and  bi  jught  up  his 
ivife  and  children  to  fettle  in  London. 
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Tbe  number  of  his  fcbolars  increafing,  and  bis  abilTtFes- 
becoming  in  fome  meafure  known  to  the  public,  he  put  forth 
propofiils  for  publifhing  by  fubfcription,  A  new  Treatije  of 
Fluxions^  wherein  the  DireB  and  Inverfc  Method  are  detmn" 
Jirated  afur  a  netu,  clear ^  andepnc'ije  Manner',  luith  their 
JppUcation  to  Phyfics  and  AJlronoitiy,  Alfo  the  DcSfrine  of 
infinite  Series  and  reverting  Series  imi'Verfally^  and  amply  ex- 
plained',  fliixionary  and  exponenti/il  Equations  fclved^  ^c. 

When  Mr.  Simpfon  firft  propofed  his  inter^tions  of  pab- 
lifliing  fuch  a  work,  he  did  not  knaw  of  any  Knglifh  book 
founded  on  the  tri*e  principles  of  flaxionsy  that  contain^ed' 
any  thing  material,  efpeciaDy  the  practical  part  j  and  thowgh 
there  had  been  fome  very  curious  things  done  by  feveral 
learned  and  ingenious  gentlemen,  the  principles  were  never- 
thclcfs  left  obfcure  and  defe(Stive,  and  ail  thnt  had  been  done 
by  any  of  them  in  infinite  Series^  very  inconfrderable. 

The  book  was  not  publi&ed  till  1737;  the  author  hairing 
hetn  frequently  interrupted  from  furniihing  the  prefs  fo  fait 
as  he  could  have  wiflied,  through  his  unavoidable  attention 
^o  his  pupils  for  his  immediate  fupport.  7'he  principles  ol 
iuxions  therein  treated  of,  are  den)onilrated  in  a  method 
exadly  true  and  genuine,  not  eflentially  different  from  that 
of  their  great  inventor,  being  altogether  expounded  iDy  finite 
quantities.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  parts  are  given  a  great 
many  new,  and  fome  very  curious  examples  in  the  foliations 
of  problems,  rendered  plain  to  ordinary  capacities. 

'l"be  fecond  part  treats  of  Infinite  Series,  where  nothing 
is  propofed  without  demonftration,  and  every  thing  ili^ftra- 
ted  by  eafy  examples.  A  fet  oF  3iew  rules  ara  laid'  down 
for  finding  the  forms  of  feri<-'a,  witho-ut  talking  in  ajiy  of  ths 
tuperfluous  terms. 

The  third  part  contains  a  familiar  method  of  finding  and 
comparing  fluents,    illaftrated    with  fome   uietal    and    eafj? 
'     ^  applications. 

In  the  fourth  part  is  flieFrn  tho  ufs  of  fluxions  In  {ome  of 
the  fublimefl  branches  of  phyfics  and  alfrofiomy ;  where,, 
befides  feveral  things  done  in  a  method  quite  different  from 
any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  other  a^^hors,  there  are  fome 
'  very  ufetul  fpeculations  relating  to  the  doUr-itie  of  pendulums. 
and  centripetal  forces. 

To:  this  is  added,  A  Supplement,  being  acoMe£fion  of  mif- 
cellaneo^us  problems,  independent  af  the  foregoing  four  parts  ; 
and  containing,  among  other  matters,  an  inveftigation  of 
the  areas,  o^  Jphe/ical  triangks -,  the  curve  of .  purfuit ;    the 
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^aths  6^  Jhadows  \  the  motion  of  projeSltles  \n  a  niecJium  ; 
aod  the  maiwier  of  finding  the  attfad^ive  force  of  bodies  ia 
different  forms,  a^iing  according  to  a  given  law. 

^  In  1740,  Mr.  Simpfon  publilhed  A  Treatife  on  the  Nature 
and  Laws  of  Chance^  in  ^to,  to  which  is  annexed^  full  and 
tlear  Invejiigations  of  two  important  Problems  added  in  the 
fecond  Edition  of  Mr.  De  Moivre's  Book  on  GhanceSy  and  twd 
new  Ah t hods  for  Junmiing  of  Series.  , 

His  next  performance  was  a  quarto  volume  of  Effays  07z 
feveral  curious  and  ufeful  Suhje^s  in  fpeculative  and  mixed 
Mathematics.  Dedicated  to  Francis  Blake^  Efq\  fmce  Eeiiovj 
of  the  Royal  Society^  and  his  very  good  Friend  and  Patron, 
Printed  in  the  fame  Tear  1740. 

The  firft  of  thefe  eilays  fliews  the  theory  of  the  apparent 
place  of  the  ftars  (commonly  called  their  Aberration)  arifmg 
from  the  progreffive  motion  of  light,  and  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  with  practical  rules  for  computing  the  fame,  commu- 
liicated  by  Dr.  Bevis. 

The  fecond  treats  of  a  motion  of  bodies  afFedted  by  pro* 
jedUle  and  centripetal  forces ;  wherein  the  moft  cdnfidera- 
ble -matters  in  the  firit  book  of  Newton  s  Principia  are  clearly 
inveftigatcd. 

The  third  is  a  foluticjLn  of  Kepler's  probleni,  with  a  con- 
Cife  practical  rale. 

The  fourth  is  of  the  motion  and  paths  of  pro]e(5l:Iles  In  re- 
fifting  mediums;  determining  the  moft  important  things^ 
upon  this  head,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Principia, 

The  fifth  confiders  the  refiftances,  velocities,  and  times 
of  vibration  of  pendulous  bodies  in  mediums. 

The  fixth  contains  a  new  method  of  folution  of  all  kinds 
of  algebraical  equations  in  numbers,  rfiore  general  than  any 
before  given. 

The  feventh  is  about  the  mdthod  of  Increments^  with 
examples.     • 

The  eighth  is  a  fhort  inveftigatlon  of  a  theorem  for  find- 
ing the  fum  of  a  feries  of  quantities,  by  means  of  their  dif- 
ferencies. 

The  ninth  is  a  general  way  of  invefligatirig  the  fum  of  a 
recurring  feries. 

The  tenth  is  a  new  and  general  method  for  finding  the 
fum  of  any  feries  of  powers,  whofe  roots  are  in  arithmetical 
progreflion ;  and  applicable  to  feries  of  other  kinds. 

The  eleveiUh.  concerns  angular  fet^ipns,  with  fome  re- 
mafkable  properties  of  the  circle. 
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The  twelfth  (hevys.an  eafy  and  e.xped;ltIous  metliod  of  re- 
ducing a  compound  fr;ifl:ion  to.  Tim  pie  ones.  ,'    , 

The  thirteenth  and  laft,  containing  a  general  qua^^jature 
of  hyperbolical  curves,  is  a  prohlem  that  had  exerciled  the 
fkiil  of  ieveral  great  mathematicians ;  none  of  the  fottrtions 
then  publifned  extended  further  than  to  particular  cafes,  ex- 
cept one  in  (hQ  Philofophkal  Tra7ifa^ tens ^  •w\i[\out  'Vernon- 
ilratlon,  by  M.  Klingendierna,  profeflor  of  mathcrpatics  at 
Upfal.  Thii>,  Mr.  Simpfon  has  here  inveftigated*  hy  t\jvb  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  rendered  the  general  conftruclion  ex- 
tremely eafy,  fimple,  and' fit  for  practice.  ^       \ 

Mr.  Klingenflierna  appears  to  have  been  well  pleafe'^'witK 
what  Mr.  Simpfon  had  done;  for  being  afterwards  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  royal  acadetriy  at  Stockholm,  as  a  mark  of 
his  eileem,  he  procured  a  diploma  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him, 
whereby  he  was  conflituted  a  member  of  that  liearned  body. 

^fhe  Doclrine  of  Annuities   and  Reverfions     deduced    from 

'  general  and  evident  Principles:  with  ujeful  Tfihles  JJjewlng  the 

Values  of  Jingle  and  joint   Lives,    iffc,  at  different    Rates  of 

fnterrji,  (ffc.  Svo»  1742.     This   in   1 743  was' followed  by 

\An  Appendix,  containing  fonie  Remarks  on  a  late  Book  on  the 

fame  Suhje<^  (by  Mr.   Abr.  De  Moivre,  F,  R.  S)  with  An- 

fwers  to  fame  perfonal  and  malignant  Reprefentations  in  the 

Preface  thereof.     Mr.  De  Moivre  never  thought  lit  to  reply 

in  1743  he  pubhflica  his  Mathematical  DiJJertat ions  gn  a 
Variety  of  Phyfual  and  Analytical  SubjeSfs,  in  /^to.  containing, 
among  other  particulars,  a  demonftration  of  the  true  figure 
which  the  earth,  or  any  planet  muil  acquire  from  its' rotation 
about  an  axis,  A  general  inveftigation  of  the  atrra(?tion  at 
the  furfaces  of  bodies  nearly  fpherical.  A  d;etermination  of 
the  meridional  parts,  and  the  lengths  of  the  feveral  degrees 
of  the  meridian  according  to  the  true  figure  of  the/earth.  An 
invefligation  of  the  height  of  the  tidesin  the  oc^an.  .  A  new 
Theory  of  aftfonomical  refra£lionSj  with  exaS  t^bJes  de- 
duced therefrom.  A  new  and  very  exa6l  niethpii  for  ap- 
proximating the  roots  of  equations  in  numbers  j_  which 
quintuples  the  number  of  places  at  each  operation.  Several 
i'lew  methods  for  the  fummation  of  Series.  Some  new  and 
very  ufeful  improvements  in  the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions. 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  Efqj  prefident  of 
the  royal  fociety.  vv.)«fii^^i   y:  .^u'C     , 

Flis  next  book  was,  ATreatife  of  Algebra  ,*  wBeran  We  fun-' 
dam^TJtal  Principles  are  fully  and  clearly  demonjlrated,    and 
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applied  to  the  folution  of  a  variety  of  problems.     To  which  he 
added.     The  conJlruBion  of  a  great   Number  of  Geometrical  . 
Problems,  with  the  Method  of  rejolving  them  numerically. 

This  work  was  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  youne  beginners  ; 
irifcribed  to  WiHiam  Jon^s,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  ana  printed  in 
1745,  8vo.  A  new  edition  appeared  in  1755,  with  addi- 
tions'and  improvements.  This  is  dedicated  to  James  cari  of 
Morton,  F.  R,  S.  Mr.  Jones  being  dead.  >      :     .   •  ui? 

Eltments  of  Geometry^  with  their  Applicatttn  io  MenJUf^df^ 
iion  of  Superficies  and'  Sdiids,  to  the  Determination  of  Maxima 
end  Minima,  and  to  the  Con  fir  uSi  ion  of  a  great  Variety  6 f 
G eojnetr leal  Problems,  Y\x^^v^\\^t^  in  1 747,  in  8vo.  A" 
fecond  edition  came  out  in  1760,  with  large  alterations  and 
additions,  defigned  for  young  beginners,  particularly  for  the 
gentlemen  educated  at  the  king's  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
dedicated  to  Charles  Frederick,  Ffq;  furveyor  general  of 
the  ordnance.  '- 

In  1748  came  mit  his  Trigonometry,  Plan'e  and  Spherico-ly 
with  the  Conjiruclion  and  Application  of  Logarithms,  ^vo. 
This  little  book  contains  feveral  things  new  and  ufcful.    ' 

Select  Exercifes  for  young  Proficients  in  the  Matherfiatic'S,. 
8w.  1752.  It  contains  a  large  variety  of  algebraical  prob- 
Jcir.s  with  their  folutions.  A  fele6^  number  of  geometrical 
problems,  with  their  folutions  both  algebraical  and  geometri- 
cal.^ The  theory  of  gunnery,  independent  of  the  conic 
fe(!i:ions.  A  new  and  very  comprehenfive  method  for  finding 
the  roots  of  equations  in  numbers.  A  fliort  account  of  tlie 
full  principles  of  fluxions.  The  valuatiorV  of  annuities'  for 
fuigle  and  joint  lives,  with  afet  of  new  tables,  far  more  exteh- 
fi\/"ethan  any  extant— This  laft  was  defigned  as  a  fupplement 
to  his  Douirine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfons,  but  being 
thought  toofmall  to  be  publifhcd  alone,  it  was  infcrted  here. 
The, examples  given  are  according  to  the  London  mortality 
hllte;,  butthe  folutioris  are  general,  and  may  he  applied  with 
equal' facility  and  advanra2;e,  to  aiiy  t^ble  <iF  obfervatious. 
7  he  dedication  is  to  John  Bacon,  Efq;  F.  R.-S.-'^'^^S^^^^'^'; 

The  Doi^Arine  and  Application  of  Fluxioni^'coriiaimng^hc- 
fides  what  is  common  on  the  SuljeSf,  a  h umber  of  new  J m- 
provemems  in  the  Theory,  and  the  Solution  of  a  Variety  of  new 
and  very  inter ejling  Problems  in  different  B-tanchts  of  ibe^Aiw 
thematics.  Two  Volumes,  %Vo,  1750.''-'''^   ^^^^  ?boffj.:irfi  w^ri 

In  the  prefacethe  author  offers  tHii'lb'th'^'Woyl^k 'a  W^fw 
boo1c,  rather  than  a  fecond  edition  of  that  publiflied  in  1737* 
in  \5^hich  he- acknowledges,  that,  befidcs  pitfs-6l-roi!^j  there" 
'■  ■  \^'    ■     '  '  ■  Aa  -?  ''  ""■'"'■    ■■■'^^  ■■'     arc 
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^re  feveral  obfciirities  and  defei^s,  for  want  of  experience, 
and  the  many  difadvantages  he  then  laboured  und.§r,  jp  his 
firft  Tally.  .^^.,ru  yfj 

The  notion  and  explication  here  given  of  the  firft  .princi- 
p]es>  effluxions,  are  not  cllentially  different  from  what  they 
are  in  his  former  treatife,  though  expreffed  in  other  terms. 
Theconfideration  of  time  introduced  into  the  general  defini- 
tion, will,  he  fays,  perhaps  be  difiiked  by  thole  v/ho  would 
have  fluxions  to  be  mere  velocities  :  but  the  advantage  of 
confidering  them  otherwife  (not  as  the  velocities  themfelves, 
but  the  magnitudes  they  would  uniformly  generate  in  a  given 
time)  appears  to  obviate  any  objection  on  that  head. 

By  taking  fluxions  as  ?nere  velocities^  the  imagination  i§ 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  point,  and,  without  proper  care, 
infenfibly  involved  in  qietaphyfical  difficulties:  but  according 
to  this  other  method  of  explaining  the  matter,  lefs  caution  in 
the  learner  is  necefTary,  and  the  higher  orders  of  fluxions 
are  rendered  much  more  eafy  and  intelligible.  —  Befides,  tho* 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  defines  fluxions  to  be  the  velocities  of  tno' 
iions^  yet  he  has  recourfe  to  the  incrernents  or  moments  gene* 
raied  in  equal  particles  of  time,  in  order  to  determine  thofe 
velociti&s  ;  which  he  afterwards  teaches  to  expound  by  finite 
magnitudes  of  other  kinds.  This  work  is  dedicated  to  George 
earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Mr.  Simpfon's  MifceUaneous  Tra^s^  printed  in  1757  in 
4to.  was  his  laft  legacy  to  the  public  :  a  moft  valuable  be- 
nueft,  whether  we  confider  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  fubje£ls,  or  his  fublime  and  accurate  manner  of  treating 
them. 

The  firft  of  thefe  papers  is  coricerned  in  determining  the 
precejfion  of  the  equinox.  It  was  drawn  up  about  the  year 
1752,  in  confequence  of  another  on  the  fame  fubje<Sl:,  by 
M.  de  Sylvabelle,  a  French  gentleman.  Though  its  author 
bad  gone  through  one  part  of  the  fubje6t  with  fuccefs  and 
perfpicuity,  and  his  conclufions  vi{ere  perfeflly  conformable 
to  Dr,  Bradley's  obfervatipns ;  he  neverthelefs  appeared  to 
Mr.  Simpfon,  to  have  greatly  failed  in  a  very  material,  and 
indeed,  the  on^y  very  difficult  part  j  that  is,  in  the  determi- 
iRation  of  the  momentary  alteration  of  the.pofition  of  the 
earth's  axis,  caufed  by  the  forces  of  the  fun  and  moon  ; 
of  which  forces,  the  quantities,  but  not  the  effects,  are 
truly  invcftigated. 
/  The  fecond   paper    contains   the  inveftigation  of  a  very 

^x^d  method  or  rule  ;  for  finding  the  place  of  a  planet  in  its 
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oi'bit,  from  a  correction  of  bifhop  Ward's  circular  hypotlie- 
fis,  by  means  of  certain  equations  applied  to  the  motion 
about  the  upper  focus  of  the  ellipfe.  By  this  method,  the  re- 
ftilt,  even  in  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  may  be  found  within  a 
fecond  of  the  truth,  znd  that  without  repeating  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  third  {hews  the  manner  of  transforming  the  motion 
of  a  comet  frc:n  a  parabolic,  to  an  elliptic  orbit;  being  of 
great  ufe,  when  the  obfervcd  places  of  a  (new)  comet,  are 
found  to  differ  fcnfibly  from  thofe  computed  on  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  a  parabolic  Orbit. 

The  fourth  is  an  attempt  to  fiiew  from  mathematkal  prin- 
•cip^es,  the  advantages  axifing  from  taking  the  mean  of  a 
number  of  obfcrvations,  in  pradrical  aftronomy  ;  wherein 
the  odds  that  the  rcfult,  this  way,  is  more  exaCt,  than  from 
■one  fingle  ofcfervation,  is"  evinced,  and  the  -utility  of  tiie 
method  in  practice,  clearly  made  appear. 

The  £fth  contains  the  determination  of  certain  fluents, 
and  the  refoiution  of  fome  very  ufeful  equations,  in  the 
higher  orders  of  fiuxions',  by  means  of  the  meafures  of 
angles  and  ratios,  and  the  right  aad  verfed  fuies  of  circular 
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The  fixth  treats  of  the  i^folution  of  algebraical  equations, 
by  the  method  of  fwrd-divifors ;  wherein  the  grounds  of  that 
method,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  inveftigated 
and  explained. 

r  The  feventh  exhibits  the  inveftlgation  of  a  general  rule 
for  the  refolution  of  ifoperimetrical  problems  of  all  orders, 
with  fome  examples  of  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  fail 
rule. 

The  eighth,  and  laft,  comprehends  the  refolution  of  fom.e 
general  and  very  important  problems  in  mechanics  and  phy- 
iical  aftronomy,  wherein,  among  others,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  third  and  ninth  fe<5i:;ons  of  the  lirft  book  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  Principia^  are  demonftrated  in  a  new  and  coneife 
manner.  —  But  what  may  befl:  recommend  this  excellent 
tradl-,  is  the  application  of  the  general  equations  therein  de* 
rived,  to  the  determination  of  the  lunar  orbit.  '  ^ 

According  to  what  Mr.  Simpfon  had  intimated  at  th^ 
conclufion  of  his  Dodlrine  of  Fluxmis^  the  greatefl  part  of 
this  arduous  undertaking  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1750. 
About  that  time  M.  Clairaut,  a  very  eminent  mathema- 
tician of  the  Parifian  academy,  had  ftarted  an  obje6lion 
a^ainft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  general  law  of  gravitation.  This 
A  a  4  was 
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wa>  a.,-iiiotivc  to  induce  Mr.  Simpfon  (among  fome  ctkeiii^} 
tQ  sdjid-e^vjaur  to  difcover  whether  the  motion  of  the  moon's 
apogee^  on  which  that  objediion  had  its  whole  weight  and 
foundation,  could  not  be  truly  accounted  for,  without  fup- 
pofing  a  change  in  the  received  law  of  gravitation^  from  the 
inverfe  ratio  of  the  fquares  of  the  diflances.  The  fuccefs? 
anfv/cred  his  hopes,  and  Induced  him  to  look  further  into 
other  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  than  her- 
ha^  at  fir  ft  intended:  but  before  he  had  compleared  his  de- 
figH,  ,Mr»  Clairaut  arrived  in  Englarxd  and  made  Mr.  Simp-' 
fon  a  vifit :  from  whom  he  learnt  that  he  had  a  little  be- 
fore printed  a  piece-  on  that  fubjc£l,  a  copy  of  which  Mr. 
Simpfon  afterwards  received  as  a  pre  fen  t^  and  found  in  it  the 
fame  things  demonftrated,  to  which  bimfelfhad  direded 
his  inquiry,  befidcs  feyeral  oihersi  .       » 

,;1Jhe  facility  of  the  method  Mr.  Simpfon  fell  upon^  and 
the  extcnrsvcnefs  of  it,  will  in  fome  meafure  appear  from 
this  5  that  it  not  only  detennines  the  motion  of  the  apogee, 
ia  the  fame  manner^  andvvith  the  fame  eafe,  as  the  othei< 
equations,  but  Utterly  excludes  all  that  dangerous  kind  of 
terms  that  bad  embarrailed  the  greateil  mathematidans,.  arid 
would,  after  a  great  number  oi  revolutions,  intirely  change 
the  figure- df  the  moon's  orbir.  From  whence  this  impor- 
tant Confcqvtence  is  derived,  that  the  moon's  mean  motion^" 
and.  the  greateft  quantities  of  the  feverai  equations  wiij  f*e- 
mzin  unchanged;  unlefs  diiiurbed'fby  the  intePwMdn^'iQf 
fome  foreign  cr  accidental  caule.     '    r*     Ir.  •         ■     ^^"^  > 

7  hefe  mifcellanies  are  infcribed  tO;tbe  earl  of  Macclesfieldf 
prefident  of  the  royal  ibciety.;  ■  .  ;  n!'??  •■.r'  *  a':'  (>  *•'  ,  '^-^* 
Several  papers  oi  Mr.  Simpron*5  were  reads ?at<'rneet^^gi of 
the  rbyal  fociety,  and  printed  in  therr  tranfadions^  but  aS 
mod,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  afterwards  inferted,  with 
alterations  or  additions,  in  his  prir>ted  volumes,  it  would-be, 
ntedjefs  to  take  ar^y  notice  of  them  here.  V' 

P>0|n  Mr.  Simpfon's  writings,  I  now  return 'to  himffelf. 
T  hrough  the  intereft  and  felicitations  of  the  before  men- 
tioncti  \V.^l]i!^m  Jones,  hfq;  he  was,  in  1743,  appointed  pro* 
fcilor  of  mathc.rpatics,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Der- 
ham,  jn  the  kiug's  academy  at  Woolwich;  his  warrant 
Jie^ring  date,  .Auguft  the  25th.  Not  long  after  this  he  was 
chofc,n  a,  niember  of  tlie  royal  fociety.  The  prcfident  and 
cou-iiGil>;  in  confideration  of  his  very  moderate  circumilances, 
were  :pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiflion  fees,  and  likewife  his 
*i^;vif^^  bund  for  the  fettled  future  payments..    At  the  academv 

he 
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liffficarted  his  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  irt  ihfti-u^lirlg  the  pu- 
pijkiwho  were  the  immediate  objecf^s  of  his  duty,  3s  well  as 
others,  whom  the  fuperior  offices  of  the  ordnance  perrrlitted- 
to  hci  boarded  and  lodged  in  his  houfe.  In  his  manner  of* 
teachins^  he  had  a  peculiar  and  happy  addrefs,  'a  certain  dig'-'' 
nity  and  perfpicuity  tempered  with  luch  a  degree  of  ftiildnels, 
as  engaged  l3oth  the  attention,  efteem,  and  friendfliip  of 
his  fcholars  j  of  which  the  good  of  the  fervice,  as  well  as  of 
the  community,  was  a-  neceflary  confequence.  Notwith* 
{landing  the  applaufe  Mr,  Simpfon  acquired  of  his  fuperiors 
in  the  acquital  of  his  duty  at  Woolwich,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  find  his  health  decline^  through  his  clofe  manner 
of  living,  and  the  want  of  converfing  with  his  friends.  His 
weak  conftitution  of  body  was  ill  adapted  to  the  vigour  of  . 
his  mind,  having  been  framed  with  originally  weak  nerves. 
Exercife  and  a  proper  regimen  were  prefcribed  him,  but  to 
little  purpofe:  for  he  funk  gradually  into  fuch  a  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  as  often  in  a  manner  deprived  him  of  his  mental  fa- 
euUies,  and  at  lafl  rendered  him  incapable  of  performing  his 
duty,  or  even  of  reading  the  letters  of  his  friends;  and  fo 
trifling  an  accident  as  the  dropping  of  a  tea-cup  would  flurrjr-- 
him  as  much  as  if  a  houfe  had  tumbled  down.  »  ^  ^ 

The  phyiicians  advifcd  his  native  air  for  his  recovery  ;  and 
in  February,  1761,  he  fet  out,  with  much  reluctance,  (be- 
lieving he  {hould  never  return)  for  Bofworth,  along  with 
feme  relations.  The  journey  fatigued  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  upon  his  arrival,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  grew  continually  worfe  and  worfe  to  the  day  of  hij 
death  j  May  the  fourteenth^  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  agd'.  '^  * 

He  left  a  fon  and  a  daughter  ;  the  former  an  officer  in  the 
royal  regiment  of  artillery.  The  king,  at  the  inftancissdf 
lord  vifeount  Ligonier,  in  confideration  of  Mr.'  SimpfonV 
great  merits^  was  gracioufly  pleafcd  to  grant  a  penfion  to- 
his  widow,  together  with  handfome  appartmerits  adjoihihg^ 
to  the  academy  j  a  favour  never  conferred  on  any  b'eford. 

SIXTU:Sr¥fc  (PbPE)'was  born  the  thirteenth  of  December  Life  of  nope 
1 52 1,  in  the  province  of  La  Marca  d'Ancona,  at  a  village^*^*^"^ ^* 
called  Le  Groite,  in   the  figniory  of  Montalto  ;  his  fatherV from  the 
name  was  Francis  Peretti,  who,  for  his  faithful  fervice  to  a'ltaiianof 
country  gentleman  in    that  neighbourhood,  with  whom   hc'9''^2'7'°  , 
lived  as  a  gardener,  was  rewarded  with  his  matter  s  favourite ijs  Fame 
fervant  maid  for  a  wife.     Thefe    were   the  parents  of  that*worth, 
pontifF,  who,  from  the  i^ftaiit  of  his  acceffion  to  the  pap^cy,-'^^^^^*'^' 
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even  to  the  ht)ur  of  his  death,  made  himfelf  obeyed  and  fear- 
ed, not  only  by  his  own  fubjedls,  but  by  all  who  had  any 
concern  with  him.  Our  pope  was  their  eldeft  child,  and 
named  Fejix.  Though  b*e  very  early  difcovered  a  fitnefs 
and  inclination  for  learning,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  pre- 
vented their  indulging  it;  wherefore,  at  about  nine  years  of 
age,  his  father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame  town, 
to  look  after  his  fiieep :  but  his  mafter  being  on  fome  occa- 
fion  difobliged,  removed  him  to  a  lefs  honourable  employ, 
and  gave  him  the  care  of  his  hogs. 

Providence,  however,  foon  releafed  him  from  this  difa- 
greeable  occupation  :  he  had  ever  manifefted  a  particular 
refpe^t  for  all  ecclefiaftics,  and  one  day,  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1 53 1,  "as  father  Michael  Angelo  Selieri,  a 
•'  Francifcan  friar,  was  going  to  preach  during  the  Lent 
*'  feafon  at  Afcoli,  a  confiderable  town  in  that  province, 
*'  he  loft  his  way  near  Le  Grotte,  and  coming  to  four  lane 
*'  ends,  could  not  tell  which  to  take,  but  was  looking 
*'  round  for  fome  body  to  diretSVhim;  when  little  Felix, 
*<  who  was  attending  his  hogs  juft  by,  faw  father  Michael 
'*  in  diftrefs,  he  ran  to  falute  him,  making  him,  at  the  fame 
*'  time,  a  tender  of  his  fervice  :  the  friar  chearfully  accepted 
*'  it,  and  afked  him  the  road  to  Afcoli  ;  I'll  foon  (hew  you 
^<  the  way  thither,  faid  he,  and  immediately  began  to  run 
*«  before  him, :  as  they  went  along,  the  anfwers  he  gave  to 
^'  father  Michael's  queftions  were  fo  fmart  and  pertinent, 
**  and  accompanied  with  fo  much  good  humour,  that  every 
*«  time  the  child  turned  his  face  to  liften  more  attentively  to 
<'  what  was  faid,  he  was  charmed  with  him,  and  could  not 
*'  conceive  whence  a  child  that  had  no  higher  employment 
<*  than  looking  after  hogs,  fhould  have  fuch  a  fhare  of  fenfe 
*'  and  good  manners. 

"  When  Father  Michael  had  got  into  his  road  again,  he 
*'  thanked  Felix  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  him,  and  would 
<«  have  difmiifed  him  with  an  alms  ;  but  he  kept  running 
**  forwards,  without  feeming  to  take  any  notice  of  v^^hat  he 
"  faid,  which  obliged  the  friar  to  z(k  him  in  a  jocofe  manner, 
*-*  whether  he  defigned  to  go  with  him  quite  into  the  town  ? 
*'  y'es,  fays  Felix,  not  only  to  Jfcoli^  but  to  the  end  of  the 
^'  zvorid^  with  a  great  deal  of  plcajure^  and  upon  this  took 
^'  occafion  to  tell  him,  that  the  poor  circumjiances  of  his  pa- 
*'  rents  would  not  allow  them  to  fend  him  to  fchool^  as  he  de- 
^'  fired ;  that  he  earnejily  wijhed-  foniebody  belonging  to  a  ccn- 
^^  yenty  would  take  him  as  a  wailing  bcy^  and  he  would  [erve 

him 
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♦«  h'un  to  the  uimojl  of  his  power,  provided  he  would  teach  him 
*«  to  read. 

\  "  To  try  the  boy  a  little  farther,  he  afked  him  if  he 
^'  would  take  upon  him  the  habit  of  the  order?  Felix,  who 
"  was  in  very  good  earned,  anfwered,  that  he  would  ;  and 
<'  though  the  other  fet  forth  to  himy  in  a  long  detail,  and 
*'  very  frightful  colours,  all  the  mortifications  and  aufte- 
*'  rities  he  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  in  that  courfe  of  life, 
"  he  boldly  replied,  He  ivould  fuj/'er  the  pains  of  purgatory 
"  ^'{A^'  if  he  wouldmake  hima  Jcholar  :  the  prieft,  furprized 
*'  at  his  courage  and  refolution,  thought  there  muft  be  fome- 
*'  thing  extraordinary  in  fuch  a  call,  and  refolved  to  take 
*'  him  along  wnth  him.'*  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  fraternity  he  was  going  to  ;  at  the  fame^ 
time  acquainting  them  by  what  accident  he  had  picked  him 
up,  and  with  what  extraordinary  zeal  he  had  followed  him 
thither  :  upon  which  the  warden  of  the  convent  fent  for  him, 
and  afked  him  feveral  queftions,  his  anfwers  to  which  were 
no  lefs  pleafing  and  amazing  to  the  warden  than  they  had 
been  to  father  Michael;  mfomuch,  that  with  the  unani- 
mous approbation  of  the  community,  he  was  received  among 
them,  and  invefted  with  the  habit  of  a  lay-brother,  and  was 
placed  under  "  the  facriftan,  to  aflift  in  fweeping  the  church, 
*'  lighting  the  candles  and  fuch  little  offices,  who,  in  return 
"  for  his  fervices,  was  to  teach  him  the  refponces,  and  ru- 
*'  diments  of  grammar." 

Such  was  Felix's  introdu£lion  to  greatnefs.  By  a  ready 
comprehenfion,  ftrong  memory,  and  unwearied  application, 
he  made  fuch  a  furprifing  progrefs  in  learning,  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1534,  he  was  thought  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  cowl,  and  enter  upon  his  noviciate;  and  on  the 
firft  of  November,  1535,  was  admitted  to  make  his  pro- 
feffion,  being  no  more  than  fourteen  years  old  :  when,  con- 
trary to  the  ufual  practice  of  the  religious,  he  refufed  to 
change  his  baptifmal  name,  and  defired  he  might  be  called 
brother  Felix.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  ailiduity, 
that  in  the  year  1539  he  was  accounted  equal  to  the  beft  dif- 
putants.  Having  been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  he 
preached  his  firft  lermon  on  the  day  of  the  annunciation,  be- 
fore an  uncommonly  numerous  congregation,  in  which  were 
many  prelates ;  one  of  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  fo 
"Vvell  pleafed  withr  his  difcourfe,  that  he  fent  for  him  after 
dinner,  and  entering  into  a  long  converfation  upon  the  fubjedt 
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of  his  fermon,  faid  to  him   at  his  going  away,    "  If  I  wa^s 
"  pope,  you  fhould  foon  be  a  cardinal."  «  . 

In  June  1545,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  afTumed  the 
name  of  Father  Montaito  ;  in  the  fame  year  he  took  his 
batchelor's  degree,  and  in  about  two  years  after  was  created 
dodor,  and  was  pitched  upon  to  keep  a  divinity  a6l  btfore 
the  whole  chapter  of  the  order,  that  was  foon  to  be  aiTem- 
bled  at  AfTife :  at  this  time  he  fo  effe6tually  recomrnended 
himfelf  to  cardinal  Di  Carpi j  and  cultivated  foclofe  an  inti- 
macy with  BofTius,  his  Secretary,  that  they  were  both  of 
them  ever  after  his  fteady  friends.  .^    ,  . 

Frequent  were  the  occafions  he  had  for  their  mterpofitloa 
on  his  behalfj  for  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  and  bis  im- 
patience of  contradidtion,  had  already  fubjedted  him  to  feve- 
ral  inconveniencies,  and  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  life 
involved  him  in  many  more  difficulties.  While  all  Italy  was 
delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually  embroiled 
in  quarrels  with  his  monaftic  brethren  :  however,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  form  two  new  friendships  at  Rome, 
which  were  afterwards  of  Signal  fervice  to  him ;  otic  with 
the  Colonna  family,  v;ho  thereby  became  his  protcftors  ; 
the  other  with  father  Ghifilieri,  by  v/hofe  recommendation 
he  was  appoirjted  inquifitor-general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  I V^ 
foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  papacy  in  1555.  But  the 
feverity  with  which  he  executed  his  office,  was  fo  offenfivc 
to  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  as  the  Venetians  were, 
ttiat  he  was  obliged  to  be  indebted,  for  his  preferyationj  to  a 
precipitate  flight  from  that  city.  ,  ,</,::; 

:  After  his  retreat  from  Venice,  we  find  him  aclingriprff^afny 
public  affairs  at  Rome,  and  as  often  engaged  in  difputes 
with  the  conventuals  of  his  order  ;  till  he  was  appgintied  to 
attend,  as  chaplain  and  confultor  of  the  inquifition, /cardinal 
Biion  Compagnon,  afterwards  Gregory  Xlll.^who  vvas  then 
legate  de  latere  to  Spain.  Here  Montaito  had  great;h(?il©urs 
paid  him  ;  he  was  oilered-to  be  made  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
Jains,  with  a  table  and  an  apartment  U}  the  palace,  alfo 
a  ftipcnd  of  one  hundred  piUoles  a  year,  if  he.would  ftay 
there;  but  having  centered  his  views  at  Rome,  ^.§,4jechned 
accepting  thefe  favours,  and  only  afkcd  the  honoi^r  of  .bgar- 
iiag  the  title  of  his  majelly's  chaplain  where\'er  he-wen^. 

While  things  were  thus  circumftanced  at  Madrid,^  news 
was  brought  of  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  and  the  elevation  of 
cardinal  Alexandrine  to  the  holy  fee,  with  ,t)|e  jitle  of 
Pius  V.    Mojitalto  was  greatly  tranlported  ^^$\my(h  the 
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new  pontiff  having  ever  been  his  fteady  friend  and'pairoi;, 
vfy.  t'^ieaHovfe-mentioned  father  Ghifilieri,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  pUrple  by  Paul  IV.  predeceflbr  to  the  de- 

'  MoiUaltd''9^jb^  at  tite  ^pfombtioii  of  his  friend  was  not  ill 
f6'undedi  nor  Were  his  expedtations  difappointed ;  for  the 
hew  pope,  even  in  the  firft  week  of  hjs  pontificate,  appointed 
hi'rti  general  of  his  order,  an  office  that  he  executed  with  his 
^ccuHomed  fcverity.  In  1568  he  was  made  bifhop  of  St. 
Agatha,  and  on  the  feventeenth  of  May,  1570,  was  ho- 
nbured  with  a  red  hat  and  a  penfion.  During  this  reign  he 
had  Jikew^ife  the  chief  diredion  of  the  papal  councils,  and 
particularly  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excooimu- 
ii'icatibn  ag^inft  our  cjuecn  Elizabeth. 

Being  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  purple,  he  began  to  afpire 
to  the   papacy.     With  this  view  '  he  became  humble,  pa- 

*  tient,  and  affable,  fo  artfully  concealing  the  natural  im- 

*  petuofity  of  his  temper,  that  one  would  have  fworn  this 

*  gcritlenefs  and  moderation  was  born  with  him.  There 
>  Was  fuch  a  change  in  his  drefs,  his  air,  his  words,  and  all 

*  his  a6tidns,  that  his  nearefb  friends  and  acquaintance  faid, 
>'*'  He  was  not  the  fame  man."  A  greater  alteration,  or  a 
•more  abfolute  vi6lofy  over  his  pafiions,  was  never  feen  in 

*  anyone;  nor  is  there  an  inftaiice,  perhaps,  in  all  hiftory, 

*  of  a  'perfon  fuppdrting  a  fiditious  charader  in  fo  uniforra 

*  and  confident  a  manner,  or  fo  artfully  difguifing  his  foi- 

*  bles  and  imperfections  for  fuch  a  number  of  years.*  Tp 
which  may  be  added,  that  while  he  endeavoured  to  court  the  , 
friendfhip  of  the  ambaffadors  of  every  foreign  power,  he  very 
carefully  avoided  attaching  himfeif  tt>  the  particular  intereft 
of  any  one,  nor  would  he  accept  favours  that  might  be  pre- 
furtied  to  lay  him  under  peculiar  obligations, 

'^  He  was  not  lefs  fingular  in  his  condu6l  to  his  relations, 
t(>  whom  he  had  heretofore  exprelfed  himfeif  with  the  utmoft 
tehdernefs;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  inverted  with  his  new 
dignity,  he  behaved  very  differently,    '  knowing  that  difm- 

*  tere{!cdnefs  in  that  point,  was  one  of  the  keys  to  the  pa- 

*  pacy;  fo  that  when  his  brother  Antony  came  to,  fee  him 

*  at  Rdiiie,  he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  fent  him  back 
♦again  the  next  day,  with  only  a  prefent  of  fixty  crowns, 
^  ftridlly' charging   him  to    return   immediately  to  the  care 

*  of  his   family,  and   tell  them,  *'  That  his  fpiritual  care-; 
*'  encrcafedupon  him,  and  he  was   now  dead  to   his  rela- 
■*  tions  and  the  world  5  but  as  he  found  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties 
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**  ties  began  to  ap'proach,  he  might,  perhaps,  ill  a  whilci- 
*'  fend  for  one  of  his  nephews  to  wait  on  him/ 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius  V.  which  happr^ned  in  March 
1572,  he  entered  the  conclave  with  the  refi  of  the  cardinals ; 
but,  appearing  to  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  elcvSlion, 
he  kept  altogether  in  his  apartmerit,  without  ever  ftirring 
from  it,  except  to  his  devotions.  He  afFeded  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  intrigues  of  the  feveral  fadions,  and  if  he  was 
afktd  to  engage  in  any  party,  he  would  reply  with  feeming 
indiffere-nce,  '  that  for  his  part  he  was  of  no  manner  of  con- 

*  fequence ;  that  as  he  had   never  been  in  the  conclave  be- 

*  fore,  he  was  afraid  of  making  fome  falfe  ftep,  and  fliould 

*  leave  the  affair  to  be  conducted  wholly  by  people  of  greater 

*  knowledge  and  experience.'  If  any  one  afked  his  opinion, 
who  he  thought  the  fitteft  perfon  to  fucceed  as  pope  ?  he 
would  anfwer,  '  They  were  all  fo  worthy  men,'  and  fo 
'  thoroughly  well  qualified    to   govern  the    church,    that, 

*  upon  his  confcience,    he  could  not  tell  5  but  wiflied  he 

*  had  as  many  voices  as  there  were  cardinals,  that  he  might 

*  vote  for  every  one  of  them.'  Neverthelefs,  this  behaviour 
did  not  prevent  the  more  difcerning  from  fufpeding  his 
affe£lion  for  the  papacy,  and  cardinal  Farnefe  one  day^ 
when  he   was    talking   in  this  ftrain,  plainly  faid  to  him, 

*  Other  people  may  fwallow  this,  Sir,  but  it  wont  go  (town 
'  with  me/ 

The  ele6l-ion  being  determined  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1572,  in  favour  of  cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  who  afTumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  Montalto  did  not  negle<Sl  alluring 
him,  '  that  he   had   never  wiflied  for  any  thing  fomuch  in 

*  his  life,  and  that  he  (hould  always  remember  his  goodnefs^ 

*  and  the  favours  he  received  from  him  in  Spain.'  How- 
ever, the  ncw^  pope  not  only  (hewed  very  little  regard  to  his 
compliment,  but  during  his  ponLificate  treated  him  with  the 
utmofl  contempt,  and  deprived  him  of  the  penfion  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  Pius  V.  Nor  was  he  held  in 
greater  efteem  by  the  generality  of  the  cardinals,  who  con- 
iidered  him  as  a  poor,  old,  doating  fellow,  incapable  of  do- 
ing either  good  or  harm,  and  who,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they 
were  ufed  frequently  to  flile,  ^  the  afs  of  La  Marca.' 

Montalto's  own  conduct  contributed  much  towardi  this 
defpicable  opinion  that  many  had  conceived  of  him  ;  for  after 
the  indifferent  reception  his  firfl  addrefs  to  Gregory  met  with, 
he  bought  a  fmall  houfe  near  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  where 
he  lived  in  a  very  obfcure  manner,  with  a  llender  attendance^ 

fuit- 
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fultable  to  the  modefty  and  humility  he  profefled.  When  he 
tvent  to  any  confiftory  or  congregation,  which  was  but  very 
feldom,  his  behaviour  was  always  meek  and  fubmiflive ;  and. 
fa  far  was  he  from  refenting  the  indignities  offered  him,  that 
he  appeared  even  thankful  for  them :  his  patience  and  cle- 
mency was  in  nothing  more  confj>icuous,  than  in  his  never 
complaining  of,  or  profecuting  the  murtherers  ofanephev^ 
he  had  lately*  fent  for  to  Rome,  and  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 
He  extended  his  complaifance  to  every  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly tothofe  among  the  religious,  who  had  formerly  ufed 
himworft;  thefe  he  would  treat  with  fuch  tendernefs,  that 
many  of  them,  after  having  taken  leave  of  him,  were  wont 
to  fay,  '  certainly  cardinal  Montalto  is    one  of  the  beft  of 

*  chriftians,  that  can  fo  eafily  forget  we  were  once  his  in- 

*  veterate  enemies.* 

He  feldom  interfered  in,  or  v/as  prefent  at,  any  public 
tranfaj^ons  ;  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  employed  ia 
works  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  his  benevolence  to  the  in- 
digent was  fo  remarkable,  that  when  a  terrible  famine  pre^ 
vailed  at  Rome,  the  poor  faid  openly  of  him,  *  that  cardinal 
'  Montalto,  who  lived  upon  charity  himfelf,  gave  with  one  . 

*  hand  what  he  received  with  the  other ;  whilft  the  reft  of 

*  the  cardinals,    who   wallowed    in   abundance,   contented 

*  themfelves  with  (hewing  them  the  way  to  the  hofpital.' 
However,    notwithflanding   this    afFedled    indifference  to 

what  paffed  in  the  world,  he  was  never  without  able  fpies, 
who  informed  him  from  time  to  time  of  every  the  moft  mr- 
nute  particular  ;  and  having  eflablifhed  an  univerfal  charac- 
ter of  great  fanifity,  as  he  was  before  efteemed  a  very  learn- 
ed divine,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  making  even  re- 
ligion fubfervient  to  hisdefigns.  To  this  purpofe  he  attended 
two  hours  aftTer  morning,  and  as  long  after  evening  fervics, 
to  hear  confeflions ;  the  refort  to  him  was  very  numerous, 
of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  (exes,  from  whom  he  had  the  addref»j 
ta  draw,  not  only  their  own  private  fins,  but  every  thing 
that  pafTed  amongft  their  acquaintance,  wtth  whatever  elie 
they  knew  of  public  concerns. 

He  had  aflumed  great  appearance  of  imljecility  and  all  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  for  fome  years  before  the  death  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in.  April  1585;  when  it  was  not  without 
much  feeming  reludtance,  that  Montalto  accompanied  the 
reft  of  the  cardinals  into  the  conclave,  where  he  maintained 
the  fame  uniformity  of  behaviour  in  which  he  had  Co  long 
pernnied.     «  He  kept  himfelf  clofe  (hut  up  ifi  his  chamber, 

aiid 
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*  and  was  no  more  thought  or  fpoke  of,  than  if  he  had  not 

*  been  there.     He  very  feldom  ftirred  out,  and    when   he 
'  went  to  mafs,  or  any  of  the  fcrutinies,  appeared  fo  little 

*  concerned,    that    one   would    have  thought  he   had    no 

*  manner  of  intereft  in  any  thing  that  happened  within  thofe 

*  walls  i*  and  without  promifing  any  thing  he  flattered  every 
foody. 

This  method  of  proceeding  was  judicioufly  calculated  to 
ferve  his  ambition.  He  was  early  apprifed  that  there  v/oul(| 
be  great  contefts  or  diyifions  in  the  conclave,  and  he  knew 
it  was  no  uncommon  cafe,  that  when  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
fpe(3ive  parties  met  with  a  llrenuous  oppofition  to  the  perfoa 
they  weredefirous  of  ele<Sling,  they  would  all  willingly  con- 
cur in  the  choice  of  fome  very  old  and  infirm  cardinal,  whofe 
life  would  laft  only  long  enough  to  prepare  themfelves  with 
more  ftrength  againft  another  vacancy. 

Thefe  views  directed  his  conduct,  nor  was  he  miflaken 
-'  in  his  expectations  of  fuccefs.  Three  cardinals  who  were 
the  heads  of  potent  factions,  finding  themfelves  unable  to 
fecure  the  election  to  the  particular  perfons  they  refpedtively 
favoured,  all  concurred  to  chufe  Montalto.  As  it  was  not 
vet  neceirary  for  him  to  difcover  himfelf,  when  they  came 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  intention,  «  he  fell  into  fuch  a 
'  violent  fit  of  coughing,  that  they  thought  he  would  have 

*  expired  upon  the  fpot.'  When  he  recovered  himfelf,  he 
told  them,  "that  his  reign  wojuld  be  but  for  a  few  days  5 
*«  that  befides  the  continual  difficulty  with  which  he  drew 
"  his  breath,  he  had  not  ftrength  enough  to  fupport  fuch  a 
*'  weight  ;  and  that  his  fm2.U  experience  in  affairs,  made 
*'  him  altogether  unfit  for  a  chaige  of  fo  important  a  nature, 
<'  without  he  could  depend  on  the  afHrtancc  of  others  :"—-• 
Nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it  on  any  other 
terrRS  than  that,  '*  they  fhould  all  three  promife  not  to  aban- 
«'  don  him,  but  take  the  greatcft  part  of  the  weight  off  his 
"  (boulders,  as  he  was  neither  able,  nor  could  in  confciehcc 
"  pretend  to  take  the  whole  of  it  upon  himfelf.'*  The  car- 
dinals giving  a  ready  affent  to  his  propofal,  he  added,  "  If 
*'  you  are  refolved  to  malye  me  pope,  it  will  only  be  placing 
''  yourfelves  on  the  throne;  we  muft  fhare  the  pontificate ; 
*'  for  my  part)  I  Aiall  be  content  with  the  bare  title  ;  let 
*'  them  call  me  pope,  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the 
■*'  power  and  authority.** 

The  bait  was  fwallowed,  and  in  confidence  of  engroffing 
^c  adnjinjltration,  they  exerted  their  joint  intereits  fo  effep- 

tually^ 
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(ually,  that  Montalto  was  elected.  Having;  thus  compafTed 
his  favourite  point,  he  immediately  threw  rfthe  maHc  he  had 
worn  for  near  fourteen  years,  with  an  amazing  fteadinefs  and 
uniformity.  As  foon  as  ever  he  found  a  fufficient  number 
of  votes  to  fecure  his  elcdion,  '  he  threw  the  ftafr  with  which 

*  he  ufed   to  fupport  himfelf  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 

*  and  appeared  taller  by  almoft  a  foot,  than  he  had  done  for 
'  feveral  years,  hawking  and  fpitting  with  as  much  flrength 

*  as  a  man  of  thirty  years  old  :*  being  afked  according  to  cuf- 
tom^  '  Whether  he  would  pleafe  to  accept  of  the  papacy,' 
he  replied  fomewhat  fharply,  '  It  is  trifling  and  impertinent 
'  to  aik  whether  I  will  accept,  what  I  have  already  accepted; 
<•  —however,  to  fatisfy   any   fcruple  that   may  arifc,  I  tell 

*  you,  that   I  accept  it  with   great  pleafure,  and  would  ac- 

*  cept  another,  if  I  could  get  it  5  for  1  find  myfelfftrong 

*  enough,  by  the  divine  affiftancc,  to  manage  two  papacies.* 
Nor  was  the  change  in  his  manners  lefs  remarkable  than  ia 

hi?  perfon  ;  he  immediately  divefted  himfelf  of  the  humility 
he,  had  fo  long  profefTed,  and  laying  afide  his  accuflomed  ci- 
vility and  complaifance,  he  treated  every  body  with  referve 
and  haughtinefs,  but  more  particularly  thofe  who  had  been 
moft  inftrumental  to  his  exaltation.  Thefc  were  more  efpe- 
cially  aftoniftied  at  the  fudden  alteration  j  but  as  diffimula- 
tion  could  be  of  no  further  fervice  to  him,  the  new  pope 
very  foon  convinced  them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  divide 
his  power  with  any  of  them  ;  for  when  one  of  the  cardinal? 
who  had  very  earneftly  interefted  himfelf  in  Montalto's  pr^- 
fcrnyenti  reminded  him  of  his  former  profeffions  that  he 
fhould  want  their  affiftance,  his  anfwer  was,  '  Very  true,  J 
'  believe  I  might  fay  fo,  and  I  thought  fo  at  that  time;  bwt 

*  now  I  perceive  myfelf  ffrong  enough^  by  God's  alliftance, 

*  to  govern  without  any  other  help.     If  I  told  you  a  itory, 

*  you  muft  e'en  make  the  beft  of  it.    ,1  fhall  give  my  con- 

*  feflbr  a  power  to  abfolve  me  from  that  fin.     You  made  me 

*  pope  for  your  own  intcrefts,  and  1  accept  that  honour  to 

*  do  the  church  a  fervice.'  i 

The  deluded  cardinals  were  not  lefs  vexed  at  their  difap- 
pointment,  than  at  their  being  made  dupes  to  the  diflimu- 
lation  of  Montalto  ;  who  from  hence  muft  be  diftinguifhe^ 
by  the  name  of  Sixtus  V.  They  were  fincerely  forry  for  th<sir 
determination,  and  frequently  exprelTed  their  difconrent  and 
refentment  in  mutual  upbraidings  of  each  other;  which  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  our  newly  exalted  pope,  '  he  Tent  for  them» 

*  and  iharply  faid,  "  We  are  informed  ihat.^ottT'^peAJ^.pf:  .. 

»  Vw„Xii.  Bb  V    *•  yo« 
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*«  your  choice — we  would  have  you  to  know,  that  we^do 
"»  not  think  our/elves  in  the  leaft  obliged  to  you  for  the  pa- 
*'  pacy,  but  to  divine  providence  alone,  and  our  own  pm- 
«'  dent  condud."  *  ■ 

The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  introduced  a 
general  licentioufneis  among  all  ranks  of  people ;  which, 
though  fomewhat  reftrained  from  appearing  publickly  white 
he  lived,  broke  out  into  open  violence  the  very  day  after  his 
death.  Riots,  rapes,  robberies,  and  murders,  were,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  (tate;  the  banditti,  not  content  with  plunder- 
ing all  the  neighbouring  country  and  villages,  entered  into 
the  towns  and  cities,  where  they  lived  in  the  greateft  fccu- 
rity,  in  a  continued  fcene  of  rapine  and  debauchery ;  and 
being  frequently  made  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures  or  refent- 
ment  of  the  rich,  they  were  afTifted  and  fupported  by  the  go- 
vernors and  magiftrates,  who  ought  to  have  fupprefled  them. 
The  religious  were  not  lefs  abandoned  than  the  laity ;  nor 
was  even  the  city  of  Rome  free  from  thefe  flagrant  outrages. 

The  reformation  of  abufes,  both  in  church  and  flate,  was 
the  firft  and  principal  care  of  Sixtus :  this  he  very  early  figni- 
fied  5  for  when  in  his  paflage  from  the  conclave  immediately 
after  his  eledion,  '  the  people  cried  out,  Long  live  thepopey 

*  and  added,  according  to  cuftom,  plenty^  holy  father^  plenty 

*  andjujiicey  he  replied,  pray  to  God  for  plenty  ^  and  Vll  give 

*  >^"  jujiice,^  To  this  purpofe  he  was  fo  impatient  to  exer- 
cife  the  fovereignty,  that  he  ordwed  the  crown  to  be  brought 
dire<Slly  ;  nor  was  it  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  defer  his  coronation  a  few  days :  nothing  but 
an  affurance  that  his  authority  was  as  full  and  extenfive  before 
as  after  that  ceremony,  could  have  procured  his  confent  to 
the  delaying  it. 

The  firft  days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in  receiv- 
ing the  congratulations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in  giving 
audience  to  foreign  miniflers  ;  and  though  he  received  them 
with  feeming  chearfulnefs  and  coaipiaifance,  yet  he  foon  dif- 
mifTed  them,  defiring  to  be  excufed,  *  for  he  had  fomething 
-^  '^  ;clfe  to  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments.' 

It  having  been  cuftomary  with  many  prcceeding  popes  to 
order  the  prifon  doors  to  be  fet  open,  for  the  releafe  of  pri- 
foners,  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  many  of  the  banditti 
and  other  delinquents  were  wont  to  furrender  themfeh^es 
after  the  pope  was  chofen  ;  feveral  offenders  judging  of  Mon- 
talto's  difpofition  by  his  humane  behaviour  while  he  was  a  ciir- 

dinal. 
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dinal,  came  voluntarily  to  the  prifon?,  not  making  the  Icaft 
tioubtofa  pardon:  but  they  were  fatally  diOippointed  ;  for 
when  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St.  Angelo's 
caftle,  waited  on  his  holincfs  to  know  his  intention  upon 
this  matter,  Sixtus  replied,  in  an  angry  manner,  '  You  cer- 

*  tainly  either  do   not    know  your  proper  diftance,  or  are 

*  very  impertinent.     What  have  you  to  do  with  pardons  antj 

*  a<Sts  of  grace,  and  releafuig  of  prifoner^*?*^ Don't  you  think 

*  it  fufficienr,  that  our  predecefTor  has  fufFeted  the  judges  to 

*  lie  idle  and  unemployed  thefe  thirteen  years?  Would  you 

*  have  us  likewife  (lain  our  pontificate  with  the  fame  negledt 

*  of  juftice?   We  have  too  long  fe^fi  with  inexpreffible  con- 

*  cern,  the  prodigious  degree  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  in 

*  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate,  to   think  of  granting  any    pardon. 

*  God  forbid    wc  fhould  entertain    fuch  a  defign.      So   far 

*  from  releafing  any  prifoners,  it  is  our  exprefs  command, 
•that  they  be  more  clofc^y  confined.     Let  them  be  brought 

*  to  a    fpeedy   trial,    and    punifhed    as   they   deferve,  that 

<  the    prifons    may    be    emptied,     and    room     made    for 

*  others ;  and   that  the  world   may  fee,  that  divine  provi- 

<  dence  has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  reward  the 
'  good  and  to  chaflize  the  wicked  ;  •'  that  we  bear  not  the 
<'  fword  in  vain,  but  are  the  minifler  ofGod,  and  a  re- 
*'  venger  to  execute  wrath  upon  them  that  do  evil.'*     *  It 

*  is  our  pleafure,  therefore,  that  four  of  the  moft  notorious 
'  of  them   be  tried  to-morrow,  and  publickly  executed   a,c 

*  different  places,   two  by  the  ax,  and  two  by  the  halter,  at 

*  the  very  time  of  our  coronation  ;  which  will  likewife  take 

*  ofF  moft  of  thofe   diforderly  people,  that   always  occafion 

*  fo  much  tumult  and  difturbance  at  that  ceremony. 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  the  orders  that  he 
gave,  he  fent  word  about  two  hours  after,  by  a  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  to  the  governor  and  keeper  of  the  cafile, 
'  that  it  behoved  them  to   look  well  to  their  prifoners;  for 

*  if  any  efcaped,  they  themfelves  fhould  be  punifhed  in  their' 

*  ftcad  'y  that  he  expeded  to  hear  of  at  Itaft  four  of  them 

*  being  condemned  the  next  day,  and  to  have  a  particular 

*  account  of  all  the  reft  as  foon  as  poflible;  that  they  ought 
<  now,  by  their  diligence,  to  make  amends  for  the  fhame- 

*  full  negle6t  of  their  duty  in  the  late  reign,  out  of  com- 

*  plaifance,    as  he   fuppofed,    to  the   childilh  and  ill-timed 

*  mercy  of  his  prcdecefTor.' 

Many  of  the  cardinals,  ambafTadors,  and  nobles,   having 
chhcr  relations,  frknde  or  dependents,  that  had  fled  for  the 
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commtffion  of  fome  crime,  or  had  afibciated  with  the  ban* 
ditti,  they  had  advifed  them  to  furrender,  upon  afliirance  of 
their  being  pardoned  j  but  when  the  pope*s  order  came  to  be 
promulgated,  fuch  of  the  cardinals,  ^jV.  as  interefted  them^ 
felves  in  the  prefervation  of  thofe  offenders,  went  immediately 
to  his  holinefs,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  college ;  when  being  admitted,  they  re- 
prefented  the  indecency  of  fo  fanguinary  a  proceeding,  efpe- 
cialiy  on  fo  folemn  a  day,  which  had  always  been  devoted  to 
mirth  and  rejoicing,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  prevail  on 
him  to  retrad  his  refolution  ;  but  fo  far  where  their  endea- 
vours from  fuccceding,  that  the  pope  plainly  told  them,  '  he 

*  was  above  meafure  furprifed   at  the  infolencc  of  their  re- 

*  prefentations ;  for  that  when  Jefus  Chrifl  committed  the 
•government  of  his  church  to  St.  Peter,  he  could  not  any 
-*  where  find  that  he   had   appointed  the  aportles  to  be  his  tu- 

"^    ,    ■*  tors  and  picdagogues;  and  that  if  they  thought  to  he  fo  ta 

*  him,  who  was  called  by  divine  providence  to  prefide  over 
'  the  faithful  (as  he  hoped)  for  their  good,  they  would   find 

*  themfelves  egregioufly  miflaken.'— To  which  he  afterwards 
stdded,  '  that  he  was  determined  not  only  to  punifti  the  cri** 

*  minals  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity,  but  to  make 
^  a  flrift  enquiry  after  all  their  encouragers,  and  treat  them 

f  in  the  fame  manner :'  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  ac- 
*' quainted  them,  *  that  it  would  be  in;  vaiAiitfKjfplicit  him 
"^fbr  any  man's  pardon.'  *  n  ifr^lv  rD   jj^: 

^^' In  order  to  hinder  all  contefts  between  foreign  miniflers, 
^ttd  other  perfons  of  fuperior  rank,  concerning  precedency, 
'as  well  as  to  prevent  tumults  and  diforders  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people,  both  which  had  been  ufual  at  former  corona- 
tions, Sixtus  publifhed  fome  well  judged  orders  to  be  ob- 
fervcd  on  that  day  ;  and  to  fhew  that  he  was  refolvfcd,  to  be 
obeyed,  he  dire6led  the  governor  to  provide  twelve  qx^cu- 
troners,  of  different  nations,  whom  '  he  commanded  tp^  pa- 

*  rade  round  the  city  the  day  before,  and  the  very  jmorjiing 

*  of  the  coronation,  and  once  a  week  afterwardsi  two   by 

*  two,  with  each  of  them  an  ax  in  one  hand  and  an  halter 

*  in  the  other. — A  baker  happening  to  throw  a  ffone,  which 

*  hit  one  of  them  upon  the  head  as  they  walked  their  rounds 
f'  that  day,  Sixtus  ordered  him  to  be  feverely  whipped  on  the 
'<  fpot,  and  fent  to  the  gallies,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  fen- 

*  tqncc  was  afterwards  remitted.' — In  confequence  of  thefe 
regulations,  tho'  the  fpe£tators  were  as  numerous  as  had  been 
known,  and  the  proceffion  the  raoft  fplendid  that  had  ever 

been 
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been  feen,  every  thing  w^s  cdnduAed  with  decency  and  or-  ^ 
det:  no  difturbance  of  any  kind  was  attemptedy^JI^.^-.^ 
at^five  word  heard,  nor  a  blow  given.  v>      .li^ 

4n  conformity  to  the  refolution  he  had  taken  of  putting, 
ati^early  flop  to  the  prevailing  profligacy  of  the  people,  his. 
£rft attention  was  directed  to  the  punifliment  of  offenders; 
in  which  he  conducted  himfelf  with  an  unexampled  feverity, 
without  the  leaft  refpecl  to  perfons.  The  following  inflance^ 
may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  pontiff's  difpofition  with  re-^. 
fped  to  this  particular. 

*  As  the  pope  was  going  one  day  to  his  devotions,  there 

<  was,  according  to  cuilom,  fo  great  a  croud  to  fee  him, 

*  that  nobody  could  pafs,  which  obliged   the  Swifs  guards, 

*  that  always  attended  upon  his  holinefs,  when  he  ftirs  outy 

*  to  make  way  with  their  halberts.  There  was  unluckily 
^  among  the  crowd,  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  lately  arrived  at 

<  Rome,  with  his  uncle,  who  was  a  learned  and  eminent 
'  divine.     This  unfortunate  perfon  being  one  of  the  fore- 

<  mofl-,  was  pufhed  back  a  little  roughly  by  one  of  the 
«  guard,  with  the  flaff  of  his  halbert,  which  he  thought  fo 
«  great  an  affront,  that  he  vowed  revenge.     The  poor  Swifs, 

<  going  one  day  foon  after  to  mafs  at  St.  Peter's,  had  quite 

*  forgot  the  affair,  when  the  Spaniard,  who  jult  came  in, 

*  perceiving  him  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar,  thought  it 
•^a  proper  opportunity  to  gratify  his  refentment ;  and  taking 
^  tip  a  pilgrim's  flaii'that  reared  againft  one  of  the  pillars, 

*  gave  him  fo  violent  a  flroke  on  the  head,  that  he  imme-- 

*  diately  dropped  down  dead,  without  fpeaking  a  word. 
'  The  murderer  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape,  by  flying 

*  t<i^  the  Spanifli  ambaffador's  houfe,  who  had  a   friendfhip 

*  for  him,  upon  his  uncle's  account;  but  was  flopped  by 
*^<two  other  Swifs,  that  were  witneffes  of  the  fa6l. 

*'■  ^  When  Sixrus  heard  of  it,  he  was  extremely  enraged, 
<J'^nd  faid,  *'  We  thought  our  character  had  been  too  well 
*'  known  for  any  one  to  prefume  to  commit  fo  flagrant  an 
**  action  ;  but  if  it  is  nor,  we  will  foon  make  it."  And  im* 
^^  mediately  fent  for  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  having 
'«*'befen  informed  of  the  tranfa(ftion,  was  already  come  on 
'*  fbot  to  inquire  into  it,  to  fhew  his  zeal  and  diligence  in 
•*^  the  execution  of  his  ofHce.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the 
"'^^ope  accofled  him  in  this  manner  :  "  Well,  Sir,  what  do 
^•"j you  think  of  a  murder  committed  in  the  houfe  of  God, 
-*<''and  almofl  before  cur  face  ?  It  is  your  bufmefs  to  fee 
***  >^bat  llrii^  juftice  be  done  dire<SHy,  and  a  proper  punifh- 
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'^  rment  Inflifleii  upon  the  Dflfender,  for  fo  darlng'^fr  infirtt* 
**^<xn  our  autbO'^ity.''^ — »' The  governor  anfwered.  He  hqd" 
*'  given  orders^  ^s  be  came  into  the  palace,  to  have  iiifof- 
'limations  taken,  andaprocefs  to  be  commenced  agairift  h?m 
*|-fpeedily.**--^  "  A  procefs,  faid  Sixtus,  what  occafion  .is 
*«  there  for  anj)rorcefs  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this?'*  *  The  go- 
Vvcrnor  hap^yenBrs^.  to  fay,  "  that  he  thought  it  had  been 
*^^  necefldry  to  oWetvc  the  ufual  forms  of  the  law,  as  the 
*^^,;:Criminal  was  nephew  to  a  perfon  of  confideration,  and 
.^  under  the  protecSiGn  of  his  cathoHc  majefly's  ambaffador,** 
f^the  pope  anfwered  in  a  very  furious  manner,  <«  Do  not 
**  talk  to  us  of  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  it  is  our  pleafure  that 
"  he  fhall  be  hanged  before  we  fit  down  to  dinner,  and  we 
<'  intend  to  dine  early  to-day,  being  fomewhat  hungry." 
'   As  foon  as  the  governor  knew  his  holinefs's  pleafure,  he 

*  immediately  gave  dire(Sfions  to  haftcn  the  execution ;  and 

*  as  he  went  out,  the  pope  ordered  him  to  have  the  gallows 
f  cre(5led  where  he  himfelf  could  fee  him  hanged  out  of  his 

*  window,  from  which  he  never  flirred  till  he  faw  him  quite 

*  de2i6  J  and  then  turning  round  to  thofe  in  the  room  with 
1?  him,  faid,  "  Let  them  fei;ve  up  dinner,  we  (ball  eat  hearti- 
ff  ly  now,  for  this  piece  of  juftice  has  ferved  for  a  whet  to 
f^  our  appetite." 

'  Whllft  dinner  was  coming  up,  he  entertained  the  com- 

*  pany  with  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  neceffity  of  doing 
/.^prompt  juiftice  in  fuch  cafes,  and  feemed  much  pleafed 
ji.5-at  his  morning's  work;  repeating  with  great  fati^fatStion, 
..if  that  pafTage  in  the  pfalms,  *'  I  fhall  foon  deftroy  all  the 
F;!f<*r.uT) godly  that  are  in  the  land,  that  I  may  root  out  all  the 
,:ff:  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of  the  lord.*'     After  dinner 

*■  was- over,  he  faid  grace  himfelf,  and  rifing  from  the  taWe, 
'  added  *'  thanks  be  to  God,,  we  have  eat  very  heartily 
«*■  to-day.'?*   r,  ...■;.,     .:.  v-      ^  :ij'ir.A 

In  the  placet)!  fuch  "judges  as  were  inclined  tcr  l^hillf,oiie 
fubftituted  others  of  a  more  auftere  difpofition,  and  appointed 
.cotnmjflaries  to  examine  not  only  their  condu6f,  but  alfo 
that  of  other  governors  and  judges  for  many  years  paft  ; 
promifmg  rewards  to  thofe  who  could  convidt  thsm  of  cor- 
ruption, or  of  having  denied  juftice  to  any  one  at  the  inftance 
or  rcqueft  of  men  inpower.  — 'An  advocate  ofOrvieto, 
^   who  was  privy  to  a  piece  of  injuftice  which  the  goviernor 

*  of  that  town  h^id  been  gnilty  of,  for  the  fake  of  a  i'um  of 

*  mon<j^S  and   would    not   inform   againft  him,  becaufe  he 

*  was    his  particular  fiiend,    and  had  been  out   of    oiSce 

five 
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<  five  years,  was  not  only  excommunlcatedy  but  fent  16* 
<iprifon,  and  put  in  irons,  where  he  lay  for  a   long  time,  "^ 

*  and  was  not  releafed  till  he  had  paid  a  confiderable  fine.  .    ' 
*  All  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  quality  were 

<  ftrictly  forbid,  on  pain   of  difpleafure,  to   alk   the  judges 

*  any  thing  in  behalf  of  their  neareft  friends  or  dependants  j' 
at  the  fame  time  the  judges  were  to  be  fined  in  cafe  they 
liftenedtoany  follicitation. — 'He  further  commanded  every 
'  body,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witnefles  by  threats, 

*  or  tempt  them  by  hopes  or  promifes.  — He  ordered  the  fyn- 
'  dies  and  mayors  of  every  town  and  figniory,  as  well  thofe 

<  that  were  acStually  in  office,  as  thofe  who  had  been  for  the 

*  laft  ten  years,  to  fend  him  a  lift  of  all  the  vagrants,  com- 

<  mon    debauchees,    loofe  and    diforderly  people   in    their 

<  diftri6ls,  threatening  them  with  the  ftrapado  and  impri- 
'  fonment,  if  they  omitted  or  concealed  any  one/ — In  con- 

*  fequence  of  which  ordinance,  the  fyndic  of  Albano,  leav- 

*  ing  his  nephew,  who  was  an   incorrigible  libertine,  out  of 

*  the  lift,  underwent  the  ftrapado  in  the  public  market  place, 
«  tho*  the  Spanifti  ambaflador  interceded  ftrongly  for  him.* 

He  particularly  directed  the  legates  and  governors  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate,  to  be  expeditious  in  carrying  on  all  cri- 
minal procefles,  declaring,  '  he  had  rather  have  the  gibbets 
'  and  gallies  full,  than  the  prifons.*  He  alfo  intended  to 
have  ftiortencd  all  other  proceedings  in  law. 

It  had  been  ufual,  and  was  plealing  to  the  people,  as  often 
as  his  holinefs  pafled  by,  to  cry  out  long  live  the  pope  *,  but 
Sixius  having  a  mind  to  go  often  unexpectedly  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  juftice,  convents,  and  other  public  places,  forbad 
this  cuftom  in  regard  to  himfelf,  and  puniftied  two  perfons, 
who  were  ignorant  of  this  edi<^,  with  imprifonment,  for 
crying  out.  Long  live  pope  Sixtus. 

Adultery  he  puniftied  with  death,  nor  was  he  lefs  fevere 
to  thofe  who  voluntarily  permitted  a  proftitution  of  their 
wives,  a  cuftom  at  that  time  very  common  in  Rome. 

The  female  fex,  efpecially  the  younger  part,  attracted, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  attention  of  Sixtus  :  not 
only  the  debauching  any  of  them  whether  by  force  or  ar- 
tifice, but  even  the  attempting  it,  or  offering  the  leaft  ofFence 
againft  modefty,  was  very  feverely  puniftied. 

It  has  already  been  obferved  in  what  manner  Sixtus  render- 
ed the  communications  he  received  in  confeffions  ufeful  to 
his  exaltation:  no  fooner  was  he  in  pcjlL^fhon  of  the  jwntiti- 
catc,  than  fcvcral  of  his  former  penitents  became  early  ex- 
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anfiples  of  his  juftjce,  for  crimes  they  hid  therhfelve*'^6'd{?f!oW 
ledged  under  that  prefurried  feal  of  fecrecy  ;  and  not  tQMtn 
with  the  difcoveries  he  had  himfelf  made  by  this  meahs,  ^Hc 
obliged  the  oldeft  confeffbrs,  and  fuch  as  were  moft  followed, 
to  acquaint  him  with  anything  extraordinary  that  had  or  fnould 
fee  imparted  to  them;  whereby  many  poor  wretches  were 
brought  to  pnnifhment,  for  offences,  the  memory  ofwhkh' 
they  imagined  totally  obliterated.  ^r  iv 

For  the  more  effeftual  prevention,  as  well  ofprivatb 
aflafTj nations,  as  public  quarrels,  he  torbad  all  perfO'ns'  ofi 
pain  of  death,  to  draw  a  fword,  or  to  carry  arms  fpecified  in 
the  edi6^ ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  fpare  any  who 
tranfgreffed  this  order :  even  to  threaten  another  with  an  in- 
tended injury,  was  fufficient  to  entitle  the  menacer  to  a  whip- 
ping and  the  gallies  ;  efpecially  if  the  nature  of  their  profefTioh 
furnifiaed  the  means  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execution.-— 
The  punifhment  of  a  barber,  who  in  a  quarrel  had  lifted  up 
his  fift  at  another  man  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  faid, 

*  if  ever  you  come  under  my  hands,  I'll  do  your  bulinefs  for 
'you,*  was  fomewhat  fmgular.  All  the  barbers  in  Rome 
were  obliged  to  appear  (on  a  penalty  of  being  fined  one  hul^ 
dred  crowns,  and  banifhed  the  city)  on  a  certain  day,  and 
at  a  particular  place  for  that  purpofe  appointed  ;  when  being 
placed  in  two  rows,  the  offender  was  whipped  three  times 
through  them,  and  was  alfo  ordered  to  the  gallies  for  three 
years ;  but  th© %tt^r  part  of  the  fentcncc  was  after wafr^frJirfee* 
mitted.  -  »^  '  ?£w  3d  *■ 

icThe  banditti,  who  were  very  numerous  when  Sixtus- Was' 
attC'dnced  to  the  papacy,  were  rendered  ftill  more  foby  the* 
jun<Slion  of  many  loofe  and  diforderly  people,  who,  ton- 
fcious  of  th(?ir  demerits,  and  terrified  at  the  feverities  they 
daily  faw  praclifed,  had  fled  from  jullice.  Their  infoletlce 
increafed  with  their  numbers,  infomuch,  that  no  one  co«ld 
Irve  mtb6  ecckfiaffical  ffate  with  fafety  to  his  perfun'  or 
for;tuhei-*fftt''cdiild  ftrangers  travel  without  imniinenlitfan- 
gdr-<2>f  Bfeinfi^  robbed  or  murdered.  The  public  fecurity  'rAore 
efpecially  required  the  extirpation  of  thefe  plunderers,  which 
by  the  prudence,  vigilance,  and  refolution  of  our  pope,  Was 
fo-efft(Stually  performed,  that,  '  in  lefs  than  fix  months  they 

*  were  aii  either  taken,  or  difappeared,  and  fuch  a  terror" 
* -ftmck  irtto  the  people,  that  every  one  being  afraid  Anf 
'  ^ttle  particular  quarrel  might  make  him  pafs  for  a  difturBelf' 

*  of  the  peace,  made  hafte  to  agree  with  his  adverfary ;  difv 

*  i^r^nccs  that  had  palled  for  many  years  were  compofed  in 

*  a 
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*0 -moment;  and  people  that  had  long  been  thebkt-ereft^ 
'  enemies,  now  lived  in  friendfhip  and  amity.'  .; 

He  obliged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the  country  touikI  - 
it,  to  an  exa<5l  payment  of  their  debts.     A  gentleman  {who- 
had  for  a  confidcrable  time  ftood    indebted   to  a  draper  in  a- 
large  fum   of  money,  and,  inftead   of  difcharging  it,  upon- 
application  to  him  for  that  purpofe,  was  wont  to  fay  to- his- 
creditor,  '  that  gentlemen  never  paid  their  debts,  -but  when  • 
'  they  pleafed,')  was   fent  for   by  his  holinefs,  together  with 
the  draper;  when  Sixtus  not  only  compelled  him  to  pay  thB: 
money  down  immediately,  but  fent  him  to  prifon,  and  or-- 
dered  a  procefs  againfl  him,  for  having  negledled  doing  it 
before.     '  He  at  the  fame  time  commanded  all  the  mer- 
'  chants  and  tradefmen  to  bring  him  in  a  lift  of  their  debts, 

*  .with  the  names  of  the  people  that  owed  them,  which  he 
<  paid  off,  and  took  upon  himfelf.  This  gave  fuch  an  alarm, 
'  that  many  who  were  indebted  to  the  merchants,  went  to 
'  pay  them   that   very  night,  begging  of  them,  for  God's 

*  fake,  to  crofs   their  names  out  of  their  books,  and  give 

*  them  fuch  receipts  as  might  fhew  as  if  they  had  been  paid 

*  4ong  ago,  left  the  pope  (hould  come  to  know  it.'      Hdo  ^i^w 
hAmong  other  meafures  of  our  pontiff,  we  muft  no^omtt- 

his<.  fiaboHtion   of  quarters   and  other  immunities,    in  the 

*  houfes  of  ambalTadors,  cardinals,  nobles  or  prelates.'  To 
this  purpofe,  he  fent  for  all  the  ambafTadors  then  at  Rome, 
and  ordered  them  to  acquaint  their  refpedive  mafters,  '•  that 
'*  he  was  determined  nobody  fhould  reign  in  Rome  but  him- 
*^',felf5  that  their  fhould  be  no  privilege  or  immunity  of 
'^^rdny  kind  there,  but  what  belonged  to  the  pope,  nor  any 
^*  .fan6tuary  oi  aiTylum,  but  the  churches,  and  that  only, 
''  at  fuch  times,  and  upon  fuch  occafions  as  he  ihould  think 
"  proper;  that  his  intention  was  to  have  juftice  ftridly  ob- 
*'  if«rved,.and  rigoroufly  executed,  in  all  places,  as  well  in 
*•  the  palaces  of  princes,  cardinals  and  ambafTadors,  as  the 
«' -houfes  of  private  perfons  :"  and  very  foon  afterwards  he 
puhliflaed  a  bull  to  the  fame  efFecSt,  fignifying  that  all  fuch 
oiFenders  * 'fhould  be  deemed  ufurpers  of  the  fovereign  au- 
*'.thority, — -guilty  of  laija  majeftatis^  ipfo  faSio  excommu- 
*'  nicated,  and  not  to  be  abfolved  by  any,  but  the  pope 
*'•  himfelf,  except  in  the  article  of  death.'* — The  fame  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  his  predecefTors,  and  was  imitated 
by  fome  of  ,his  fucccfTors,  but  ineffectually;  they  wanted 
lhi$:pop<&'frrf^l^ti.Q^^;;Si«^tus  would  be  obeyed, 

-=    •■,.  I,.,.;-    ^  -'^v    \K-!  Thus  ■ 
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c'J'h^jsfar  we  have  beheld  his  holinefa  ailing* imhrr^Jvil 
capacity  ;  and  if  we  take  a  view  of  his  condu6l  as  a  politician": 
in  his  tranfadions  with  foreign  powers,  we  find  him  .maitt* 
taining  the  fame  degree  of  firmnefs  as  in  his  treatment  of 
his  own  fubje<5ts.  *  Before  he  had  been  pope  two  montsbs^ 
'  he  q,uarreilcd  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Henry  III.  of  France, 

*  and  Henry  king  of  Navarre.'  His  intreagues-in  fome  mea- 
fure  may  be  faid  to  have  influenced,  in  his  day,  all  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.  •)>  :.fcni»i  lii 

V*  Sixtus  had  caufed  the  vulgate  Latin  edition  of  tlie^ >biHI& 
■*  ,^Q  be  publifhed,  which  occafioned  a  good  deal  of  clamour  ; 

*  but   nothing  hke  what  their   was   upon   his   printing   an 

*  Italian  verfion  of  it.     This  fet  all  the  roman  catholic   part 

*  of  Chriftendom  in  an  uproar.     Count  Olivares,  and  fome 

*  of  the  cardinals,  ventured  to  expoftulate  with  him  pretty 

*  freely  upon  it,  and  faid,  "  It  was  a  fcandalous  as  well  a§  a 
**  dangerous  thing,  and  bordered  very  nearly  upon  herefy." 
'  But  he  treated  them  with  contempt,  and  only  faid  *'  We 
*'  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  yx)\i  that  does  not  underftand 
♦'  Latin.*' 

^j. Though  OUT  pope's  behaviour,  in  fome  particulars,  may 
il^ot  commjand  an  univerfal  applaufe,  yet  it  is   certain,  the 
holy  fee  was  under  very  great  obligations  to  him;  his  impai- 
lial,  though   rigorous   adminiftration  of  juftice,  had  a  very 
bappy  effe6t ;    '  he  ftrenuoufiy  defended    the   rights  of  the 
••  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan ;  he  refufed  audience  to  no- 
*.  body,-  ordering  his  mafters  of  the  ceremonies  to  introduce 
i*.ithe  poorefi  to  him  firft :  but  was  more  particularly  ready  to 
^^.  ibear  any  accufation  againft  the  magiftrates-j  the  fame  cor>- 
'f  du<^  he  obferved  between  the  clergy  and  their  fuperiors, 
^.always  applying  quick  and  effe6i:ual, -tho'-moftly  fevere  re- 
*  medies. — In  fhort,  he  had   wcpught   fuch  a  reformation, 
sfiothat  the  governor  told  him  one-d^y,  the  place  of  a  judge 
.  f  was  now  become  a  perfect  fine  cure.* 
von  At  his   accelfion  to  the   papacy,  he   found  the  apoftolic 
chamber,  or   treafury,    not   only   exhaufted,    but  in   debt ; 
he  left  it  not  only  clear  but  enriched  it  with  five  million  of 
gold;    he  alfo  augmented  the  revenue  to  double  its  former 
amount. 

To  him  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged  for  feveral  of  its 
greateft  embellifhments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library ;  and 
10;  him  its  citizens  were  indebted  for  the  introdu<^ion  of  trade 
into  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 

Tho' 
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Tho'  he  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  profufion,  he  was 
never  fparing  in  expence,  to  relieve  fuch  as  were  really  ne- 
ceffitous,  efpecially  thofc  whofe  modefty  would  not  let  them 
make  their  wants  known  ^  and  among  many  other  noble 
charities,  his  appropriation  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year 
for  the  redemption  of  chriftian  flaves  out  of  the  hands  of" 
the  infidels,  will  hardly  be  reckoned  the  leaft  meritorious. 

In  refpciSt  to  his  private  charad^er,  it  appears,  from  f<jve-' 
ral  inftances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  his  habit  as  diet,  gene-' 
rally  temperate  and  frugal ;  that  he  remembered,  and  grate- 
fully rewarded,  every  fervice  that  was  conferred  upon  him, 
when  he  was  in  an  inferior  ftation ;  nor  did  his  elevation  make 
him  unmindful  of  his  former  poverty  :  his  fifter  once  intimat- 
ing, that  it  was  unbecoming  his  dignity  to  wear  patched  lin- 
ncn,  he  faid  to  her,  *  tho'  we  are  exalted  through  the  divine 
'  providence,  to  this  high  flation,  we  ought  not  to  forget, 
'  that  Ihreds  and  patches  are  the  only  coat  of  arms  our  family 

*  has  any  title  to.*  i : 
The  behaviour  of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  to  his 

exaltation,  has  been  already  taken  notice  of;  foon  after  his 
acceflion  to  the  pontificate,  he  fent  for  his  family  to  Rome, 
with  exprefs  orders,  that  they  fhould  appear  in  a  decent  and 
modeft  manner.  Accordingly  his  fifter  Camilla,  accompa- 
nied by  her  daughter  and  two  grandfons,  and  a  niece,  came 
thither.  Our  pope's  reception  of  them  was  as  fingular  as 
any  other  part  of  his  condud:;  for  fome  of  the  cardinals,  to 
ingratiate  themlelves  with  his  holinefs,  went  out  to  meet  her, 
drefled  her  in  a  very  fuperb  manner,  and  introduced  her  with 
great  ceremony  to  the  Vatican.     When  Sixtus  «  faw  her, 

*  he  pretended  not  to  know  her,  and   afked  two  or  three 

*  times  who  fiie  was :  upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals, 
«  who  handed  her  in,  *'  faid  it  is  your  fifter,  holy  father.** 
«>  My  fifter  1"  (replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown)   *'  I  have  but 

*'  one  fifter,  and  fhe  is  a  poor  woman  at  Le  Grotte  :  if  you       ' 
*•  have  introduced  her  in  this  difguife,  I   declare  I  -do  not 
«'  know  her  3  and  yet  I  think  I  fhould  know  her  again,  if  I 
"  was  to  fee  her  in  fuch  cloaths  as  (he  ufed  to  wear.**     After     ^ 
which  he  retired  immediately,  and  left  the  cardinals  in  great 
confufion  :    one  of  whom  faid  to   another,    «  He  was  fure 

*  fomething  was  amils,  and  that  it  was  well  if  they  were  not 

*  in  a  wrong  box.' 

Their  conductors  now  thought    it  expedient  to   fend  the 

pope's  relations  to  a  common  inn,  where  they  were  difrobed 

'  of  their  finery.     When  this  was  done,  Sixtus  fent  two  of 
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his*©td»ftary  coaches  for  them,  and  being  introduced, g  k^m^ 
time,  the  pope  embraced  them  tenderly,  and  faid  to  C^qiilla^ 
"^Now  we  fee  it  is  our  dder  ^4ee^i,;^^lloi^ody  fliall  make  a 
princefs  of  you  but  ourfelves."  ov  bn£;  .jJi! 
•  The  terms  Sixtus  ftipulated  with  his  fifter,  as  the  condi-. 
tions  of  her  advancement,  were,    «  not  to  alk  any  favour  in 

*  matters  of  government,  or  make  the  Jeaft  interceiTion  for 

*  criminals,  or  otherwife  interfere  in  the  adminiftratjpn  of 

*  juftice,*  affuring  her  that  every  fuit  of  that  kind  vifpuld 
meet  with  a  refufal  not  lefs  mortifying  to  her  than  pVmful 
to  himfelf. 

This  being  fettled,  he  made,  indeed,  a  princely  provi- 
fion,  not  only  for  his  fifler,  who  took  care  punAually  to 
obey  his  orders,  but  alfo  for  all  the  family.  His  eldeft  ne- 
phew we  have  already  feen  invefled  with  the  purple,  upon 
"whom  he  alfo  fettled  '  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ^  ye^r, 

*  in  eftate  and  ecclefiaflical  benefices,  befides  two  hundred 

*  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns   in  houfes,  rich  furniture,  plate 

<  and  jewels.'  For  his  ether  nephew  he  purchafed  a  princi- 
pality, and  gave  him  an  eflate  of  *  fixty  thoufand  crowns  % 
'  year,  with   two  fuperb  palaces,  one   in  the  country,  and 

*  the  other  at  Rome :  and  it  was  computed,  that  at  the  death 

*  of  his  uncle,  he  was  worth,  in  ready  money  and  je^e(6, 

<  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns.'  To  his  two  nieces'  he 
gave  very  large  fortunes,  and  married  them  into  two  of  tl)§ 
Dobleft,  as  well  as  moft  opulent  families  in  Italy.       ,,,      ^^  .  ^ 

Our  pope's  feverity  could  not  exempt  him  fron::^ , riciypral 
poignant  fa  tires,  tho'  we  have  only  one  inftance,  wherein 
bethought  them  worth  his  refentment,  and  that  related  tqi 
his  fifter.  *  Pafquin  was  drefTed  one  morning  in  a,  very,  nz^y 
«  ftirt,  and   being  afked  by  Marforio,  Why  he  wore  fuch 

*  dirty  linnen  r  anfvvered,  '-'  He  could  get  no  other,  fof  the 
*^^pope  had  made  his  wafherwoman  a  princes  :"m<K^njng 
•-Camilla,  who  had  formerly  been  a  laundrefs.'        .    ,  ^,  .     , 

His  holinefs  ordered  ftrid;  fearch  to  be  made  fpr  the  au- 
thar^  ahd  promifed  to  give  him  one  thoufand  pifloles,  .^nd 
hts ' life j  provided  he  would  difeover  himfelf;  but  threathed 
to  hang  him,  if  he  was  found  out  by  any  body  elfeL  arid 
offered  the  thoufand  piftoles  to  the  informer.  .  v     ^|ft 

'  The  author,  though  he  had  trufted  no  other  perfon  witli 

*  theifecret,  was  fo  tempted  with  the  promife  of  a  thoufand 
?'ipifloles,.4hat  he  was  fimple  enough  to  make  a  (ull  cpri- 

*  feflk)n  of  it  to  the  pope,  demanding  the  money,  and  to 

*  iiave     his    life  fpared.      Sixtus  was    fo  aftonifhed  at  tils 

'  fdlly 
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<  folljr  irfd' Trtipudence,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  for  fom^ 

*  time,  and  at  laft  faid,  "  It  is  true,  we  did  make  fucl^j.^ 
*«  promife,  and  we  ftiall  not  be  worfe  than  our  word  ;  wa 
<«  give  you  your  life,  and  you  fhall  have  the  money  imme^ 
*«  diately;'*     ordering   the    money    to   be    inftantly    paid 

*  doWh/  ■'  •  '      • 

*  When  he  had  received  the  money,  Sixtus  afked  him  if 

*  he  was  fatisficd  ?  and  he  anfwering    that    he   was,  Sixtus 

*  faid,  **  We  promifed  you  your  life,  and  one  thoufand  pif- 
*^  tofes ;  you  have  received  both,  and  fay  you  are  fatisficd : 

*'  but  we  referved  to  ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  | 

*<  hands,  and  boring  your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your 
*<  being  fo  witty  for  the  future:"  which  was  dire<Stly  exe- 

*  cuted,  Sixtus  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deferve  the  punifti- 
^  ment  fo  much  for  the  pafquinade,  as  for  being  fo  audacious 

*  to  avow  it.' 

This  great  man,  who  was  an  encourager  of  arts  as  well  as 
arms,  died,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  having  been  poifoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  on  Monday  the  27th  of  Auguft,  1590^ 
having  enjoyed  the  papacy  little  more  than  five  years. 
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'''^i9i?0kNE  (Sir  Hans)  baronet,  founder  bf  the- BHiJfliBlog.  B 
Mufaeum,  and  an  eminent  phyfician  and  naturalift,  was  born 
at  Killileagh  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1660,  of 
Scfotilh  extraction.  The  very  firft  bent  of  his  genius  difcovered 
itfelf  towards  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  this  was  encou- 
raged by  a  proper  education.  He  chofe  phyfic  for  his  pro- 
feflipn  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  a  perfe<5t  knowledge  of  t^c 
fe-veral  branches  of  it,  he  repaired  to  London.  Here  he  ac- 
tfehcj^d  all  the  public  le<Stures  of  anatomy  and  phyfic  ;  learned 
chymiftry  from  the  eminent  Stafforth,  and  ftudied  botany 
at  Chelfea  garden.  His  turn  to  natural  hiftory  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  Mr.  Raye;  which 
he  carefully  cultivated  by  communicating  to  them^evety  Cu- 
fious  or  ufeful  obfervation  which  he  made.    n.  9^hniion    ;H 

fJdvihgTpent  four  years  in  London  in  the  fev^ereft  appli- 
cation to  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Paris  for  further  improve- 
ment, .,,  H^re  he  attended  the  hofpitals,  heard  the  ledtur^s  of 
Mr.  Tournefoft,  the  celebrated  botaniit;  of  Du  Verney, 
the  famous  anatomift,  and  other  eminent  mafters.  Having 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Tournefort, 
hpyvcnt  td  Montpelier,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Chirac^ 
then  chancellor  and  profeflbr  of  that  univerfity,  to  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  province,  but  particularly  to  Mr.  Mag- 

noi. 
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nol,  who  mtrocUjced  him  to  an  accquaintance  with' the  fport^ 
taneous  ^rodudlions  of  nature  in  that  happy  climate,  and 
taught  him  to  clafs  them  in  their  proper  order.  He  fpent  a 
whole  year  in  colleding  plants  in  this  place,  and  travelled 
through  Languedoc  with  the  fame  view.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1684,  he  returned  to  London  with  an  intent  to 
■fettle  and  follow  his  profefiion. 

He  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Raye,  a  great  variety 
of  plants  and  feeds,  wliich  he  hath  defer ibed  with  proper  ac- 
knowledgments in  his  H'ljhria  Plantarum.  About  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  who  took 
him  into  his  houfe,  and  recommended  him  in  the  warmeft 
manner  to  pra6lice.  In  a  fhort  time  he  was  chofen  a  feHow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  and  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  But 
a  profpetfi  of  making  new  difcoveries  in  natural  productions, 
induced  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Janifiica,  in  quality  of  phy- 
fician  to  Chriftopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  then  governor 
of  that  Ifland.  His  whole  flay  at  Jamaica  was  fcarce  fiftx-en 
months,  yet  he  brought  together  fuch  a  variety  of  plants  as 
greatly  furprifed  Mr.  Raye,  not  thinking  there  had  been  fo 
many  to  be  found  in  both  the  Indies.  He  now  applied  him- 
felf  clofely  to  his  profefiion,  and  became  fo  eminent  that 
he  v\ms  chofen  phyfician  to  Chrift's  hofpital  on  the  firft  va^ 
eancy.  What  is  fingular,  he  applied  the  money  which  he 
leceiYed  from  his  appointment,  to  the  relief  of  thofe  who 
were  the  greatefl  objects  of  companion  in  the  hofpital,  being 
not  willing  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  gains  he  made  of  giving 
health  to  the  poor. 

He  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  in  the  year 
1693,  and  immediately  revived  the  publication  of  the  Phils- 
fcphical  Tranfaiiions^  which  had  been  omitted  for  fome  time  : 
he  continued  to  be  editor  of  them  till  the  year  171 2,  and  the 
volumes  which  were  publifhed  in  this  period,  containing  ma- 
ny pieces  written  by  himfelf,  are  monuments  of  his  induftry 
and  ingenuity.  >idi\(>I 

As  he  had  from  his  earlieft  days  a  flrong  appetite  ibV  na- 
tural knowledge,  he  had  made  a  great  collection  of  rarieties, 
and  enriched  his  cabinet  with  every  thing  that  was  curious 
in  art  or  nature.  But  this  received  a  great  augmentation 
•>by  a  bequeft  of  William  Courten,  Efq;  a  gentleman  who  had 
■  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune, 
in  coUediing  curiohties.  The  fenfe  vi^hich  the  public  enter- 
tained of  his  merit,  is  evidently  fhewn  by  the  following 
honours  conferred  upon  h:ni.     He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
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kiug  George  the  Firft,  chofen  a  foreign  member  of  the  rciyal 
academy  at  Paris,  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  aod 
prefident  of  the  royal  fociety  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton. Having  faithfully  difcharged  the  refpedive  duties  of 
the  places  he  enjoyed,  and  anfwered  the  high  opinion  which 
the  public  had  conceived  of  him,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  in 
the  year  1 740,  he  retired  to  Chelfea  to  enjoy,  in  a  peaceful 
-tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well-fpent  life.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  vifits  of  people  of  diftindtion,  and  of 
all  learned  foreigners;  and  admittance  was  never  refufed  to 
the  poor,  who  came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  healthy 
At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  had  been  feized  with  a  fpitting  of 
blood,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber  for  three  years, 
and  he  was  always  more  or  lefs  fubje(Si  to  it ;  yet  by  his  fo- 
briety,  temperance  and  moderation,  and  an,  occafional  ufe 
of  the  bark,  he  protracted  life  far  beyond  the  common 
meafure  of  humanity,  without  even  feeling  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

After  a  fhort  illnefs  of  three  days,  he  died  January  11, 
1752,  in  his  ninety-firft  year.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tail  and 
well  proportioned  ;  in  his  manners,  eafy  and  engaging,  and 
in  his  converfation  fprightly  and  agreeable.  He  was  every 
way  a  liberal  benefa<^or  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  governor 
of  almoft  every  hofpital  about  London  ;  to  each  he  gave  zn 
.hundred  pounds  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  a  fum 
more  confiderable.  Whatever  propofal  had  for  its  object 
the  public  good,  commanded  his  moft  zealous  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  He  laid  the  plan  of  a  difpenfatory,  where  the 
poor  jnight  be  furnifhed  with  proper  medicines  at  prime 
coil ;  which,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
was  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  He  gave  the  com- 
pany of  the  apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  of  their  botani- 
cal garden  at  Chelfea ;  in  the  center  of  which,  a  marble  ' 
ftatue  of  him  is  ere£ted  admirably  well  executed  by  Mr. 
Ryfbrack,  and  the  likenefs  ftriking.  He  did  ail  he  could 
to  forward  the  eftablifhment  of  the  colony  in  Georgia  in  1732, 
of  the  foundling  hofpital  in  1739,  and  formed  the  pilan  for 
the  bringing  up  the  children.  i 

He  was  the  firft  in  England  who  introduced  intdi^cne- 
ral  practice,  the  uie  of  the  bark,  not  only  in  fevers,  but 
m  a  variety  of  other  diftempers,  particularly  in  nervous 
diforders,  in  mortifications,  and  in  violent  haemorrhages.  His 
efficacious  receipt  for  diftempers  in  the  eyes,  and  his  remedy 
ioi  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  are  well  known,  and  warranted 
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by  experienced  fuccefs.  His  cabinet  of  curiofitie s,  which 
he  bad  taken  fo  much  pains  to  colle£i',  he  bequeathed  to 
the  public,  on  condition  that  the  fum  of  twenty  thoufand, 
pounds  fliould  be  paid  to  his  family,  which  Turn,  though 
large,  was  not  near  half  the  original  coft,  and  fcarce  more 
than  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  gold  and  filvcr  medals,  the 
ores  and  precious  ftones  that  were  found  in  it.  Befides  thefe, 
there  was  his  library,  confiding  of  more  than  fifty  thoufand 
volumes  ;  three  hundred  and  forty-feven  of  which,  were 
illuftrated  with  cuts  finely  engraven  and  coloured  from  na- 
ture ;  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix  manufcripts, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  rare  and  curious  books. 

He  publifhed,  The  Natural  Hijiory  of  Jamaica^  in  2  vol, 
folio^  the  firft  in  the  year  1707,  the  fecond  in  1725. 

This  elaborate  work,  fays  Dr.  Freind  in  his  Hijiory  of 
Phyfic^  p.  389,  ^ih  Edition^  1758,  greatly  tends  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  and  the  enriching  of  the  Materia 
Medica, 

SOLON,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  was  born 
at  Athens  about  the  thirty-fifth  Olympiad.  He  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfeif  very  early  by  the  grcatnefs  of  his  courage,  and 
the  brightnefs  of  his  parts,  which  advantages  raifed  him  to 
the  government  of  his  country.  Dracon,  who  had  been  le- 
giflator  before  him,  had  made  fome  laws  extremely  fevere, 
thefe  he  repealed,  and  enabled  others  more  mild  in  their 
room.  He  reftrained  luxury,  aboliflied  a  great  many  fuper- 
flitious  ceremonies,  and  permitted  thofe  Athenians,  who 
had  no  children,  to  leave  their  fortunes  to  whom  they  pleaf- 
ed.  He  made  no  laws  againft  parricides,  becaufe  he  could 
not  think  human  nature  capable  of  the  crime. 

Salamis,  from  whence  he  was  originally  fprung,  was  a 
very  convenient  place  for  the  Athenians,  but  they  were 
forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  to  fpeak  of  recovering  it  frorrt  the 
Megarians,  who  were  now  mailers  of  it,  on  account  of  the 
Jofles  they  had  fuftained  in  attempting  to  reduce  it.  Solon, 
on  this  account  feigned  himfeif  mad,  and  having  repeated 
fome  verfes  to  the  Athenians,  he  perfuaded  them  to  take 
up  arms  to  recover  this  ifland,  in  which  they  fucceeded 
beyond  expectation.  Some  time  after  this,  Pififtratus  be- 
came tyrant  of  Athens :  Solon  oppofed  him  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  when  he  found  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  he  retired 
abroad.  It  is  faid  that  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  Lydia, 
where,  he  met  with  Crcefus*    Crcefus  fhewing  himfeif  to 
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S0I911  in  all  his  fplendor  and  magnificence,  afked  him  if  he 
ever  faw  any  thing  finer?  yes,  fays  he,  cocks,  phealants  and 
peacocks ;  for  their  finery  is  their  own,  but  yours  is  bor- 
rowed. He  would  not  fuffcr  any  man  to  be  pronounced  hap-* 
py  before  his  death,  confkdering  the  viciflitudes  of  human 
life.  He  faid,  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs,  which  catchcd 
only  flies  ;  for  they  punlO^.ed  only  little  people,  the  great 
could  eafily breakthrough  them. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore.  It  is.  faid,  that  he  wrote 
a  treatife  of  laws,  of  eloquence,  of  elegies,  of  Iambic  verfe  j 
and  that  he  either  inilituted  or  improved  the  famous  Areopa- 
gus at  Athens, 

STANHOPE  fDr.  George)  was  born  at  a  village  cal- Preface  to 
led  Hartfliorn  in  Derbyfhire,     His  father  was   the  reverendj^^-  ^*^* 
Mr.  Thomas  Stanhope,  re£lor  of  that  place,  and  vicar  of  nation  of 
St  Margaret's  church  in  Leiceficr,  and  chaplain  to  the  earls I'iniop  An- 
of  Chefferfield  and  Clare.     His  mother's  name  was  Aliellry,^;'^'^''^'^ 
of  a  good  family  in  the  fame  county.     He  was  put  to  fchool,tions,  by 
firft  at  Uppmgham  in  Rutland,  then  atLeiceiler;  afterwardstherevd. 
removed  to  Eton,  and  thence  chofen  to  King's  College  ln^'^-^"g^°"» 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fcholar  and  fellow.     Upon  his^^^  * 
removal  from  thence  he  was  preferred  to  the  reclory  of  Tew- 
ing in  Hertfordfhire,    whici),    after  fome   time  he  quitted; 
He  was  eight  and   thirty  years  vicar  of  Lewifham,  and  fix 
and  twenty  at  Deptford,  both  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
was  thrice  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convo - 
cation.     His  uncommon  diligence    and   induftry,  affiled  by  » 

his  excellent  parts,  enriched  him  vi-lth  a  large  flock  of  polite,  *  '^ 

folid,  and  moft  uj^ful  learning.  His  difcourfes  from  the  pul- 
pit were  equally  pleafmg  and  profitable,  a  beautiful  inter- 
mixture of  the  cleareft  reafoning  with  the  pureft  didion, 
attended  with  all  the  graces  of  a  jufl  elocution.  The  good 
chriflian,  the  folid  divine,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  him 
were  happily  united.  His  converfation  was  polite  and  delicate, 
grave   without  precifenefs,    facetious  without  levity.      His  * 

piety  was  real  and  rational,  his  charity  great  and  univerfal, 
fruitful  in  a£ts  of  mercy,  and  in  all  good  works. 

He  died  March  the  eighteenth,  1728,  aged  fixty-eight 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  churchat  Lewif- 
ham. We  cannot  but  lament,  that  we  are  not  furriifljeci 
with  fufficient  materials  to  do  juflice  to  the  memory  of  this 
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worthy  man.     His  writings,  which  are  an  inefiimable  trea- 
^  fure  of  piety  and  devotion,  are 

Parafhraje  and  Comment    upon   the  Epijiles  and  Gvfpeh^ 
4  vols.  Svo. 

Sermons  at  Boyle's  Le5lures^  \to, 
-f}..  twelve  Sermons  on  feveralOeeaJions,  Svo»  lyiy* 

Fifteen  Sermons,   17GO. 

St,  AuguJlMs  Meditations^  Svo, 

nowias  a  Kempt s^  ^vo, 
■  Epi^etus,  Svo. 

Parfons's  Chrijiian  DireSlory^  Zvo, 


Corpus 
Qirifli 
College, 
part  2d. 
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Maflers's         STUKELEY  (WilliamJ  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
Hiftory  of  cient  family  in  Lincoln  (hi  re,  and  was   born  at  Holbech  in 
that  county,  November  the  feventh,    1687.     After   having 
had  the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  the  free-fchool  of  that 
place,  he  was  admitted  into  Bennet  College  in  Cambridge, 
'    in  1703,  and  chofen  a  fcholar  of  it  the  year  following. 

Whilfl  an  under  graduate,  he  often  indulged  a  flrong 
propenfity  to  drawing  and  defignlng ;  but  he  made  phyfic 
his  principal  ftudy,  and  with  that  view  took  frequent  per- 
ambulations through  the  neighbouring  country  along  with 
the  famous  docStor  Hales,  then  fellow  of  the  college,  in  fearch 
of  plants;  and  he  made  great  additions  to  Mr.  Ray's  Catal, 
Plant  arum  circa  Cantab,  which,  with  a  map  of  the  county, 
he  was  folicited  to  print.  He  iludied  anatomy  under  Mr, 
jRolfe  the  furgeon,  and  went  to  ledtures  in  chymiilry  with 
Seigneur  Vigani ;  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.  B.  in  1709, 
he  made  himfelf  acquaijited  with  the  practical  part  of  medi- 
cine under  the  great  dodior  Mead  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital. 

He  firft  began  to  practice  at  Bofton  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  ftrongly  recommended  the  Chalybeate  waters  of 
Stainfield  near  Folkingham.     In  1.717  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where, ,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead, 
he  was  foon  after  eled^ed  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  one  of  the  firft  who  revived  rhat  of  the  Antiquaries,   in 
'1718,  as  well  as  their  fecretary  for  many  years,  during  jiis 
-tefidence  in  town.  He  took  his  degree  of  M*  D.  at  Cambridge, 
in  1 7 19,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
in  the  year  following,  about  which  time  he  publifhed  Arthur's 
■  Oon  in  Scotland,  and  The  Roman  Vallum,  with  copper  plates 
in  4to.     In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed  to  read  the  GuU 
Jionian  leSfure,  in  which  he  gave  a  defcription  ^nd-hiftory  of 
the  fpleen  :    and  printed  it  in  folio,  together  with  foim'e  ana- 
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fomical  obibrvatlons   on  the  dIflre(5i:ion  of  an  elephant j  and 
Jn^ny  plates  coloured  in  imitation  of  nature. 

Conceiving  there  were  fome  remains  of  the  Eleufinlan 
myfteries  in  free-mafonry,  he  gratified  his  curiofity,  and' was 
conftituted  mailer  of  a  lodge,  to  which  he  prefented  an  ao- 
countof  a  Roman  amphitheatre  atDorchefter,  4to. 

He  was  greatly  afflicSlcd  with  the  gout,  which  ufed  general!^ 
to  confine  him  the  winter  months,  on  account  of  which,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health-,  he  ufed  to  take  fevei-al  journics  irt 
the  fpri-ng,  in  which  he  indulged  his  innate  love  of  antiqui- 
ties, by  tracing  out  the  footfteps  of  Caefar's  expedition  in 
this  iiland,  his  camps,  ftations,  &c.  The  fruit  of  his  tra*- 
VeJs  was  his  Itinerarium  Curiofum  ;  or^  an  Account  of  the  An- 
tiquities and  Curiofities  in  Travels  through  Great  Britain^ 
^enturia  I.  adorned  with  elegant  plates,  and  publifiied  in 
folio,  London,  1724. 

In  1729  he  went  into  holy  orders  by  the  encouragement 
t>f  archbiihop  Wake,  and  foon  after  was  prefented  by  lord 
chancellor  King  to  the  living  of  All    Saints,  in  Stamford. 
At  the  time  of  his  entering  on  his  parochial  cure,  dodtor 
Rogers  of  that  place  had  juft  invented  his  Oleum  Arihritlcim^ 
'"V^hrch  Dr.  Stukeley  feeing  others  ufe  with  admirable  fuccefs, 
ijhe  was   induced  to  do  the  like,  and  with  equal   advantage: 
^for  it  not  only  faved  his  joints,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
^iropet  regimen,  and  leaving  ofF  th^  ufe  of  fermented  liquors, 
ihp  recovered   his  health  and  limbs   to  a  furprifmg  degree^ 
-and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  firm  and  adiive  ftate  of  body,  be- 
yaifid  any  example  in  the  like  circumftances,  to  a  good  old 
ago*:;  This  occafioned  him  to  publifh  an  account  of  the  fuc- 
cefs of  the  external  application  of  the fe  oils  in  innumerable 
Jnftances,  in   a  letter   to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  1733;  and  the 
year  after  he  publiftied  alfo,  A  Treatife  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure 
pf  the  Gouty  from  a  7iew  Rationale  ,  which,  with  an  abftra6t 
thereof,  has  pafled  through  feveraJ  editions. 

In  the  year  1736  he  printed  an  explanatiori,  with  an  eil- 

,  graving  of  a  curious  filver  plate  of  Roman  workmanfliip  in 

-bailb  relievo,    and  found  under  ground   at  Rifley  Park  in 

Derbyfliire  5  wherein  the  traces  of  its  journey  thither,  from 

the  church  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  fyfu- 

-perius,  called  St.  Swithen,  biihop  of  Thculoufe,  about  the 

.  year  205.  He  publiflied  alfo  the  fame  year,  his  Palisographia 

Sacroy  N.  I.  or  Difcourfes  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity^  that 

relate  to  Sacred  Hijhry,  tn  ^io.    In  this  work  he  undertakes  to 

,  ihftWj  how  heathen  mythology  is  derived  fr6m  facred  hiftory  i 

and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the  poets  is  no  ether  than  the  Jeho- 
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vah  in  the  rcripl;uf§^^tl^e,  c;pn:(|uapr  ^^^tl^^Jf^^^^ 
the  wildernefs         '"     -'•  '..,,_,  '       ofhiljd^ 

coiimfon's  -  Jf},  ^1?^  7^^^  ^74^^  ^^  tecamc  one  ; of  the  founders^^pl^^lie 
account,&c. Egyptian  fociety,  which  brought  him  acquainted  wifl)f:,l^f^ 
benevolent  duke  of  Montague,  one  of  the  members,"  wjjp^ 
prevailed  on  him  to  leave  Stamford,  and  then  gave  himi,.^B§ 
living  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Square,  in.ji';^47. 
From  thence  he  frequently  went  to  a  pretty  retirement  lielisd 
at  Kentifh-Town.  Returning  from  thence  en  W^d^e(^z^^ 
the  27th  of  February,  1765,  to  his  houfe  in  Queen-$q|i^e, 
accordmg  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  he  lay  down  on  his  cpych,, 
where  his  houfe  keeper  came  and  read  to  him;  but  fome 
occafion  calling  her  away,  on  her  return,  he,  with  a  chear- 
ful  look,  faid,  «  Sally,  an  accident  has  happened  finc^.,^'pi^ 
« ^  have  been  abfent ;  "  Pray  what  is  that.  Sir  ?'*  No  j^f?  'l^h^an 

*  a  flroke  of  the  palfy  :'  fhe  replied,  "  I  hope  not  {0,,  Sir/' 
and  began  to  weep. — -  '  Nay  do  not  trouble  yourfelf,  faid  he, 

*  but  get  fome  help  to  carry  me  up  ftairs,  for  I  never  fhall 
^  come  down  again  but  on  men's  fhoulders.'  Soon  aftec 
his  faculties  failed    him,  but  he  continued  quiet   and  com- 

.y>^^  pofed,  as    in  a  fleep,  until  Sunday  following,  the   third   of 

3JF  '        March,    1765,    and  then  departed,    in    his    feveiity-eighth 
t-  year,  which  he  attained,  l^y^Ji^._^r^ar^ab]e  tempcr^i^e^^c^ 

regularity.  ^       ^,u  v'v'vr  r.-;  h3-.        ,.       Kb  xnoV) 

By  his  particular  direclions  he  was  conveyed  m  a  private 
manner  to  Eaft-Ham  in  Kfiex,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, ordering  the  turf  to  be  laid  fmoothly  over  him,  withj^ 
out  any  monument.  This  fpot  he  parxicul^j^  fixe(^/on;^.,.in 
a  vifit  he  paid  feme  time  before  to  the  clergyrhan^'orthat  pa- 
i;i/h  when  walking  with  him  one, day  in  the  church-yard. r. 

Thus  ended  a  valuable  life,  daily  fpent  in  throwing  .|ight 

;;Kuu;.a<^h  the  dark  remains  of  antiquity. ,  .'^^^  ^^^  -^     ^      ^  ^ 

V  ..oil,.?..':'  jjjg  gj.^^^  learning  and   profound  Ocill  »^j^95^r|jJ^|fS^| 

enabled  him  to  publifh  many  elaborate  ^|)')ffPfl5^\)J ^^feft 

and  to  leave  many  ready  for  the  prefs.  .       -;  ,  /■  _  • 

In  his  phylical  capacity,  his  DlJfh'tatlo7i  on  the  Spleen  was 
well  received.  His  Itinerarium  Ciirlojum^  the  firfl  fruits  of 
his  juvenile  excurfions,  prefaged  what  might  be  ,  expelled 
from  his  riper  age,  when  he  had  acquired  more  experience. 

The  curious  in  thefe  fludies  were  not,  difappoinfeds,  for 
V  ith  a  fagacity  peculiar  to  his  great  genius,  wi^th  uawearied 
pains  and  induftry,  and  fome  years  ^ent  in  a6\ual.  furveys, 
he  invelligated  and  publifiied  an  account  of  thofe  0upen4ous 
^rks  of  the  renioteil  antiquity,  Stonehcnge  and  Abury,  in 
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t.74.3,  ^"^  ^^^^^  S^vei?  ^he  moft  probable  and  rational  account 
^ff^'thkr  origins  and  ufe,  afcertaining  alfo  their*  dimenfions 
with  the  greateft  accuracy.  _,l.y  ,  j       i 

So  great  was  his  proficiency  1H  druiajcfai  \fiiifety^^^ 
fatniliar  friends  ufed  to  call  him,  '  The  arch   druid  of  this 
age.       His   works   abound   with  particulars  .that  ijicw    his 
knowledge  of  this  celebrated  Britifo  pricfthood,     .:,  ^"' '~     *  j 

In  his  Carau/ms  he  has  fhewed  much  learning  aftd  inge- 
riuity  in  fettling  the  principal  events  of  that  emperor's  govern- 
ment in  Britain.  /  , 

To  his  intereftan  application  we  are  indebted  for  recover- 
ing from  obfcurity  Richard  of  Cirencefter's  hiftory  of  Roman 
Btlt^U^tnikkdyBritannicarumGefjtium,  ^c,  Haunia,  1757. 
The  fame  year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Engl ifti  reader,  with 
jlls'^ufual  fkill  and  erudition,  he  publifhed  an  illuftration  of 
tbeie/hoice  remains  of  antiquity,  with  a  map,  and  the  man- 
ner ho\(V  they  came  to  be  difcovered.  , 
;  His  difcourfes,  or  fermons,  under  the  title  of  P^Z^^^r/y- 
pht}i  Sacfa^  17^35  ^n  the  vegetable  creation,  &c.  befpeak 
him  a.botanift,  philofopher,  and  divine,  replete  with  an- 
cienV  learning,  and  excellent  obfervations. 

He  clofed  the  laft  fcenes  of  his  life  with  compleating  a 
\6hg  and  laborious  work  on  ancient  Britilh  coins,  in  parti- 
catar  of  Cunobelin,  on  which  he  felicitated  himfelf  to  have 
from  them  difcovered  many  remarkable,  curious,  and  pew 
a[?&c'(J3teSj,  relating  to  the  reign  of  that  Britifh  king.  This, 
Wifr many  other  extraoidinary  performances,  are  left  ready  "     ' 

for 'pub|ifliing,,  with  which,  it  his  hoped,  his  executors;  will 
enrfcli  the '  common  wealth  of  learning..  -^^  '''y;-  -  -  }r^./*v; 

^S1;^TT6K  (Thomas,  Efq;)  founder  iTf«ie  'Cfi'arter-«^''^or;cai 
l^boie,-   Wi^  born   at  Knaith   in  Lincclnfliire,' '  m-'the  year:^h^^°^ 
1^3,2,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family  by  his  father's  fide, Sutton,  Efq- 
^nd  his  mother  was  a  Stapleton  of  Yorkfliire,  a  ftock  which ^"'^^  of  tho. 
niay  vie  with  molt  for  honour  and  antiquity.     He  was  eduea-j^^Q^^^J'**'* 
ted  at  Eaton  fchool,  and  probably  at  Cambridge,  and  ftud4edhour<;,i737, 
the^aw  ii>  Lincoln's   Inn.     But  this  profefiion   not  fuitjU,igSvo. 
bis  difpofition^  he  travelled  into  foreign  parts^  and  (iiade  (o 
confiderable   a  ftay  in  Holland,  France,  Spain, 'and  .Italy-^ 
as  to  acquire  the  languages  of  thcfc  various  nations.     p^Hng 
bis  abfence,  his  father  died  and  left  him  a  confiderable  for- 
tune.     On  his   return   home,    being  a   very   accomplifhed 
gentltmari^' he   became  fecretary  tQ.^he  (giaVr^bf 'A^irwickf 
and  his  bi;bthfer  thread  of  |:.eiceften'''''^  ^'     ^"'  "'  ""       '' 


g^  s  u  T  rr  DAt^r 

By  the  former  of  thefe  noblefnen,  in    1569,  be  w^s-  a|>- 
pointed  mafter  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick ;    and  diftinguifhi- 
ing  himfelf  in  that  fituation  greatly  on  the   rebellion,  whiGh 
at  that- time  broke  oat    in   the  North,  he  obtained   a  patent 
jht  the  office   of  mafler-general  of   the   ordnance   for  th^t 
diflriiSt  for  life,     lie  is  named  as  one  of  the  chief  of  thofe 
1500  men,  who  marched  into  Scotland  by  the  order  of  queen 
Ehzabeth,  to  the  affiftance  of  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Morton, 
Camp^en's   '^5'73'^  ^"*^  he  commanded  one  of   the  five  batteries,  which 
and  stow's  obliged  the  ftrong  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to  fiirrender   to  the 
Annals  for  g^giifl^^     He  purchafed  of  the  biftiop  of  Durham,   the  ma- 
nors of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  which   producing  coal- 
mines, became  to  him  a  fource  of  extraordinary  wealth.     In 
the  year  15803  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  fifty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  this  he  married  a  rich  widow,  who  brought 
him  a  confiderable  eflate  ;  and  taking  up  the  bufmefs  of  ;a 
merchant,  riches  flowed  in  with  every  tide  to  him.  He  is 
fald  to  have  had  nolefs  than  thirty  agents  abroad.  Mr.  Sutton 
was  likewife  one  of  the  chief  viclualJers  of  the  navy,  and 
feems  to  have  been  maftcr  of  the  barque,  called  Sutton,  in 
the  hft  of  volunteers  attending  the  Englifh  fleet  againft  the 
SpaniPn  armada.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal inllrument  in  the  defeat  of  it,  by  draining  the  bank  of 
WeKvood's  Genoay  of  that  money  with  which  Philip  intended  to  equip. 
memoirs,  j^j^ .  ^^^^  ^^^^  thereby  hiadering  the  invaiion  for  a  ,w]i9le 
year.  '  .      ■  ;,!ii 

He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  been  a  cpmmiffioA^r /<>?  pir|2e& 
under  lord  CharJesHcward,  high  admiral  of  England  ;  ^n-d 
going  to  fea  with  letters  of  marque,  he  took  a  Spanj^fli  feip 
Worth  20, oocl.  Mr.  Sutton's  whole  fortune,  at  thetimetof 
his  death,  appears  to  be  in  land,  5, cool,  per  annum,,  iivmo- 
ncy  upwards  of  60, cool,  pounds,  the  greateil  eftatejai^the 
polTellion  of  an)'  private  gentleman,  till  thefe  prefent  times. 

ile  lived    with  great    niunificence    and    hofpitaliiy ;  rjSnt 
lofing  his  lady  in  the  year  1602,  he  retired  from  tjiei^wsorld, 
/  kilcned  his  family,  and  lived  in    a  private  frugal  m,;fcnner  ; 
fend  having  rio  iffue,  rcfolved  to  make  friends  with  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteoufncfs  by  fome  important  charity.   '  Accord- 
ingly he   purchaied  of  the  earl   of  Suffolk,  Howard   Houfe^ 
or  tho  late  difi'olved  Charter-houfc,  near  Smithfield,.  for  the 
fum  of  13,000,  where  he  founded  the  prefent  hofpital  in  the 
tjear  it>ii,  for  the  relief  of  poor  men  and  children.     Befpre 
Jic  had  fixed  upon  this  defign,  the  court  endeavoured  to, di- 
.      »^  vert 
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v^rt  him  from  his  purpofe,  and  to  engage  him  to  make 
Charles  the  Firft,  then  duke  of  York,  his  heir,  by  confer- 
ring on  him  a  peerage.  But  being  free  from  ambition,  and 
How  near  his  grave,  thelufire  of  the  coronet  could  not  temp^t 
him  to  change  his  plan.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  feventy-nine 
years,  and  died  the  iith  of  December,  1611,  at  Hackney. 
His  body  was  conveyed  with  the  moft  folemn  proceflion  to 
Chrift-Church  in  London,  and  there  depofited,  till  the  year 
1614,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  Charter-Houfe,  and 
interred  in  a  vault  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel,  under  a 
magnificent  tomb. 

SWAMMERDAM,  (John)  an  eminent  naturalift,  was^J^^*^^^^^^ 
born  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1637.  His  father,  John 
James  Swammerdam,  followed  the  bufinefs  of  an  apothe- 
cary in  this  city,  was  very  ftudious  of  natural  hiftory,  and 
diligently  Improved  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  it, 
which  his  fituation  in  life  afforded.  His  father  intended  him 
for  the  church,  and  with  this  view  took  care  to  procure  him 
early  inftru6llons  in  Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  our  author,  af- 
ter ferious  examination  of  his  own  (hfpofition  and  talents, 
thought  himfelf  unequal  to  fo  important  a  tafic,  and  brought 
his  father  to  change  his  former  intention,  who  thereupon 
'"donfented  to  his  fon's  applying  himfelf  to  phyfic ;  but  as  he 
he  kept  him  at  home  till  he  fiiould  be  properly  qualified  to 
engage  in  that  ftudy,  he  frequently  employed  him  in  clean- 
ing his  curiofities,  and  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. 
This  occupation  infpired  him  in  a  manner  from  his  childhood, 
with  a  tafte  for  natural  hiftory,  fo  that,  not  content  with 
the  furvey  of  thofe  curiofities  that  his  father  had  purchafed, 
he  foon  began  to  make  a  collecSlion  of  his  own,  by  catch- 
ing fome,  and  buying  or  bartering  for  others,  all  which  he 
difpofed  in  certain  clafTes  ;  and  compared  with  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  the  bed  writers.  However,  when  grown 
up,  he  very  ferioufly  attended  to  his  anatomical  and  medi- 
cal fludies,  but  all  the  while  with  a  mind  bent  on  attempts 
of  the  greatefl  importance.  Accordingly  he  fpent  both  day 
and  night  in  difcovering,  catching,  and  examining,  the  fly- 
ing infedts  proper  to  thofe  two  different  times,  not  only  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  but  in  that  of  Gueldres,  and  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht. 

Thus  initiated  in  natural  hiflory,  he  came  to  Leyden  in 
the  year  1651,  to  purfue  his  Itudles  in  the  Dutch  univerfity;. 
and  his  progrefs  was  fo  anfwerable  to  his  diligence,  that  oh 
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the  iitb  of  Odober   1663J  he  was  admitted  a  candidate  of - 
pKjlic,  after  undergoing  the  examinations  prefcribed  on  that, 
occafion.     On  his  arrival  at  Leydcn,  he  contracted  afriend- 
fhip  with  that    great  anatomlft  Nicholas  Steno,    and  ever 
after  lived  with  him  in  the  greateft  intimacy. 

The  curiofities  of  anatomy  now  began  to  make  a  con- 
fiderable  impreiHon  on  our    author  ;  he   immediately  begati 
,tp  confider  how  the  parts  of  the  body,  prepared  by  difle6tionj 
could  be  preferved  and   kept  in  conftant  order  and  readinefs; 
for  anatomical  demonftratlon  ;  and  herein  he  fucceeded,  as 
he  had  done  before,  in  his   nice  contrivances  to  diiTeCl  and 
otherwlfe  manage  the   minuteft  infeds.     After  this  he  made, 
a  jpurney  into  fVance,  where  he  fpent  Tome  time  at  Saumur, 
in  the  houfe  of  Tanaquil  Faber,  and  made  a  variety  of  ob- 
fervations  upon  infedls.      Among  ather   things,  during  his 
flay   in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  Loire,  he   obferved  and: 
defcribe4  the  flying   infeCi:   called    Libella   or    Dragon-fly,; 
^d   likev.'ife  fome  hcmcrobia  or  day  flies.     From  iSaumur; 
lie  ^went  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  in  the  fame  houfe,  and^ 
intbe  greateft  friendfhip  vi'ith  Steno.     He  likewlfe  contra(3:^> 
03j,axi:,  intimacy  with  Melchifedec  Thevenot,  a  very  worthy^ 
gentleman,    and    formerly  the   French    king's    minifter    at^ 
Genoa,  who  mofi:   hofpitably  received  and  entertained    hioii 
a;)d  Steno.     Thevenot  moreover  flrenuoufly   recommendedy 
pur  author's  fkill  to  that  great  man  Conrad  Van  Beuningeri^f 
a  fenator  and  burgomafler  of  Amfl:erdam,  and  at  that  tiines 
that  republic's   minifl:er   at  the  court  of  France;  who  ^obifj 
twined  leave    for  Swammerdam,  at  hi^  return  home,  to^^iffi 
(idt  the  bodies  of  i'uch  patients  as  fbould  happen  tq^^^-^f^ 
hofpital  of  that  city.  ^^^^   ,?2nidj  He 

%  He   came   back  to  Leydeti  to  take  out  his  degrees:  and^ 

took  occafion  of  his  flay  there  to  cultivate  a  nioiVintimat^ 
fiiendffjip  with  the  famous  Van  Horne,  whphad  beea  fpfm 
m^fiy,,h.is,, preceptor  in  the.  ftudy  of  anatproy.  Jt  was  at  thi^. 
tijp^,  i|iid^,the  22d  of  January  1667,  that,  in  Van  Hprne's; 
own  houfe,  Swammerdam  fijfi-  injected  the  uterine  vpflels> 
of  a  human  fubject  with  ceraceous  matter,  which  .mpfl-u^^Tj 
ft^l.  attempt  be  afterwards  improved  and  perfe6fed.^,;  ^..,(^  {'jiUiil 
' "  .;  Tht  22d  of  February  of  the  fame  year,  he  was^atI|i?>^U^ 
to  his  d-jgtees  as.  doctor  of  phyfic,  after  having  publicly  i^iain?- 
tained  his  diatriba  or  thefis  on  refpiration  ;  which  wf]pt.bern^ 
conceived  but  in  fiiort  and  contracted, argumefits,^i,j:>i^t;!apT£ 
peared  the  March  following  with  confi(lerable -addji^io^jS,  ^^.^ 
a  volume  fiom  the  printingchoufe  of  Gafbekios,  with  a  de- 

dica- 
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<fei{i<^'^6^!lie  inuftrioug  Thevenot,  and  adorneJ  with  a 
fferitifpiece  of  a  moft  elegant  figure  of  tlie  reciprocal  copufe'-*! 
tron  of  the  hermaphrodite  hoiife-rnai].  It  was  thus  our  an-* 
thor  cultivated  anatomy  with  the  greateft  art  and  labour,  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Van  Home;  but  a  quartan' 
aguCj  which  attacked  him  this  year^  brought  him  lo  very 
low,  that  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  difcontinu* 
ing  his  anatomical  ftudies,  which,  on  his  recovery,  he  en- 
tirely negleded,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of 
infers. 

In  the  year  1668,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  being  then 
in  Holland  with  Mr.  Thevenot,  in  order  to  fee  the  curiofi- 
ties  of  the  country,  came  to  view  thofe  of  our  author  and  his 
father,  and  furve)  ed  them  with  the  greatefl:  delight,  and  his 
ufual  tafte  and  attention  for  natural  hiftory.  On  this  occa- 
fjon  Swamnjerdam  made  fome  anatomical  diflc£tions  of  in- 
fects in  the  prefence  of  that  great  prince,  who  was  both  a 
lover  and  a  moft  fkilful  judge  of  fuch  things,  and  who  was 
ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  great  fkill  in  managing  them, 
efpecially  at  his  proving,  that  the  future  butterfly  lay  with 
all  its  parts  neatly  folded  up  in  a  caterpillar,  by  a6lually  re- 
moving the  integuments  that  covered  the  former,  and 
extricating  and  exhibiting  all  its  parts,  however  minute, 
with  incredible  ingenuity,  and  by  means  of  inftruments 
of  an  incoiKeivabie  finenefs.  On  this  occafion  his  fe- 
rine highnefs  offered  our  author  12,000  florins  for  his 
ihare  of  the  colledion,  on  condition  of  his  removing 
them  himfelf  into  Tufcany,  and  coming  to  live  at  the  court 
of  Florence;  but  Swammerdam,  who  hated  a  court  life  above 
all  things,  rejected  his  highnefs's  proppfal  5  befides  he  could 
not  put-Up  with  the  leaft  reftraint  in  religious  matters,  either 
in  point  of  fpeech  or  pra«5tice.  He  made  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties ef  infers  his  chief  ftudy,  and  purfued  it  with  infinite 
diligence,  and  without  the  leaft  relaxation  ;  fo  that  in  the 
year  i6t9  he  publiftied  a  general  hiftory  of  them,  a  work 
equally  remarkable  for  the  author's  great  boldnefs  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  happy  fuccefs  in  the  execution.  Our  author V; 
father  began  to  take  offence  at  his  proceedings,  and  omitted 
rio  Opportunity  of  reproving  his  Ton  for  this  his  thoughtlefs 
way  of  adding  ;  would  have  had  him  change  it  for  the  pra6tice 
of  phync:  but  his  father,  feeing  no  probability  of  his  fon*s 
accompliftiing  his  purpofe,  would  neither  fupply  him  with 
money  or  cloaths. 

Our 
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Oirr  author  therefore,  though  exhaufted  with  contfnual  la- 
bours, and  affli^ed  with  a  continual  bad  ftate  of  health, 
at  laft  corifented  to  take  his  father's  advice ;  but  his  bad  healtli 
rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigues  ufually  attending 
the  pra(5i:ice  of  phyfic,  fo  that  he  thought  it  was  proper  that 
he  fhould  retire  into  the  country  for  fome  time,  in  order  to 
Recover  his  ftrength,  and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  his 
'bufinefs  with  new  force  and  fpirits.  But  he  was  fcarce  fet- 
*tted  in  his  country  retirement,  when,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1670,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  occupation.  Thevenot,  in 
the  mean  time,  informed  by  his  correfpondents  in  Holland 
cf  the  difagreement  between  our  author  and  his  father,  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  engage  the  former  to  retire  into 
France,  But  whatever  impreffion  this  propofal  might  have 
upon  the  fon,  the  father  forbad  him  to  accept  of  it. 

The  fort  upon  this,  to  oblige  and  appeafe  his  incenfed  fa- 
ther, made  an  accurate  furvey*of  every  cur iofity  in  the  lat- 
ter's  grand  and  numerous  colleition,  put  all  things  in  their 
proper  places,  and  compofed  a  moft  exa6l  catalogue  of  them, 
with  infinite  pains  and  labour,  and  a  confiderable  lofs  df 
time,  which  he  after  feverely  regretted. 

He  formerly  ufed  to  treat  with  great  harflinefs  thofe  who 
contradi£!td  his  fentiments  ;  but  happening  to  read  fome 
books  which  the  then  famous  Antonia  Bourignon  had  a  little 
before  publilhed,  they  made  fo  great  an  impreffion  upon  him, 
that  a  ftrict  comjpliance  with  all  the  duties  of  a  good  Chriflian 
Vi'as  now  become  his  principal  concern.  He  began  more 
particularly  to  fupprefs  the  unruly  paflions  of  the  mind.  All 
''this  time  Antonia  Bourignon  happened  to  be  in  Holftein, 
accompanied  by  John  Tielens,  a  native  of  Amfterdam,  vwth 
Vi^hom  Swammerdam  had  been  long  acquainted.  He  there- 
fore Writ  to  his  friend  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1673,  ^^ 
beg  he  might  procure  him  Antonia's  good  will,  and  leave  to 
write  to  her  on  his  fpiritual  concerns:  he  accordingly  wrote 
to  her  the  29th  of  April  following,  and  received  an  anfwer 
to  his  letter  dated  the  17th  of  Augufl.  Her  advice  wrought 
fo  great  a  change  in  him,  that  at  that  time  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  obtaining  from  God  a  holy  peace  of  mind,  fm- 
cerely  grieving,  that  he  had  lofl  fo  much  time  in  the  fervice 
of  the  world.  After  this  he  wrote  many  more  letters  to 
Antonia,  who  very  gfacioufiy  anfwered  them. 

This  year  our  author  fmifhed  his  treatife  on  bees,  which 
proved  fo  fatiguing  a  performance,  that  he  never  after  reccr- 
vefed  even  the- appearance  of  his  former  health' and  vigour. 

After 
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After  this  Swammerdam  grew  almoft  altogether  carekfs  of 
the  arts  he  had  been  hitherto  fondeft  of.  He  had  conceived 
this  diftafte  for  worldly  affkirs  above  two  years  before,  though 

■he  had  ftruggled  againft  it  in  favour  of  his  book  on  bees; 
but  now  he  could  no  longer  allow  his  mind  any  other  occupa- 
tion befides  that  of  loving  and  adoring  the  fovereign  good. 
He  therefore  refolved  to  withdraw  hinifelf  intirely  from  all 
converfation  of  the  world  ;  but  had  firft  the  prudence  feriouf- 
ly  to  examine,  what  wouki  be  neceflary  to  maintain  him   in  -^ 

his  retirement.  This  he  found  to  amount  yearly  to  four 
hundred  Dutch  florins  or  gilders,  without  having  any  thing 
but  his  curiofities  to  raife  fuch  an  income  by.  Thefe,  there- 
fore he  immediately  refolved  to  fell,  in  hopes  the  produce  of 
them  put  out  to  intereft,  would  be  fuificient  to  anfwer  his 
demands. 

The  fir  ft- he  applied  toon  this  occafion  Was  Thevenot, 
whom  he  requefted  to  publifh  and  forward  the  fale  of  thefe 
things.  Thevenot  did  all  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  friend, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  This  made  Swammerdam  apply  to  Nicho-  ^ 

las  Steno,  wiip,  having  renounced  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try, was  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
obtained  a  bifhopric  as  a  reward  for  his  change,  to  induce 
him  to  continue  in  it,  and  now  lived  at  the  court  of  Florence. 

:  Swammerdam  v/rote  to  him,  to  know  if  the  grand  duke  was 
as-.wi|ltng  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  purchafe  his  curiofities. 
In*  anfwer  to  this  letter,  the  new  convert's  zeal  made  him 
life  every- argument  he  could  think  of,  to  make  our  author, 
after  his  own  example,  conform  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
remove  with  his  colle<Slion  into  Tufcany ;  promifing  him 
for  Qertain,  that  the  great  duke  would  let  him  have  for  his 
cucioftties   the  price  of  12,000  florins,    which  his  highnefs 

-had  formerly  oflFered,  and  let  him  want  for  nothing,  that 
could  make  life  eafy  and   agreeable.      But  he  looked    upon 

rth^fe  Gonclitional  offers  as  the  greateft  indignity  that   could 

'  be  offered  him,  and  accordingly  bitterly  reproached  his  friend 
Steno,  for  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  him  in  a  manner  he 

'  mterly  dctefted,  telling  him  withal,  that  his  foul  was  not 
rvenal }    and  Bourignon,  being  confulted  on  the  occafion,  ad- 

.  Vifed  liim  by  all  means  to  rejcdf  Steno's  propofals. 

Our  author,  agitated  by  fuch  a  feries  of  hopes  and  difap- 
pointments,  made  ufc  of  the  lit'le  leifure  that  remained  on 
bisvhan^s,  in- arranging  and-  adorning  his  curiofiiiesi  While 
thus  employed  he  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,   1675,  his  Hijlory 

nnfthi'i^phemerns^     This  was  the  laft  offspring  of  our  author's 

v.'\h  great 
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great, genius  and  application,  after  which  he.entirely  r.c;iQi7n. 
ced  all  thoughts  of  human  affairs,  to  think  of  nothing,  but . 
hb  fpiritual   concerns,  which  he  imagined  he  coul^  not  fo 
well  promote  in  any  other  manner,  as  by  going  t;o jponfer 
pcrfonally  with  Bourignon,     Accordingly,  having  hrlji^ob-j 
tained  her  leave  for  that  purpofe,  he  fet  out  the  au tump  fot-r 
lowing  from  Amfterdam  for  Siefwick  in  Holftein,  where  ibei 
then  refided,  arrived  there  the  30th  of  September,  jj^nd.  ffipJ^L, 
fame  time  in  her  houfe.     On  his  coming  home.  He  had  the 
fRortiiication  of  finding,  that   his  father's  difpleafure   at  His 
paft  condu<St,  inftead  of  being  appeafed,  was   grown  more 
violent,  on  acQOunt  of  his  late  undertakings.     Another,  and 
greater  fub}e£i:  of  afflidion  was,  the   marriage  of  his  fiftej^ 
Joanna,  who  had  hitherto  kept  houfe  for  her  father,  fince  he  v 
bad  buried  his  wife ;    for  the  father,   on  this  occafion,  had 
refolved  to  break  up  houfe  keeping,   and    to  live  for  the 
foture  with  his fon- in-law,  .,,^j 

Our  author,  therefore,  now  found  himfelf  under  tHe  fa4^, 
neceility  of  Ibifting  for  himfelf  by  the  month  of  May  follow--. 
ing.     How   great,  alas!   muft   have   been   his  diftrefs !,.  Hf?!, 
had  neither  money,  nor  any  thing  of  value  except  his  mun 
fe«m,  which  he  had  already  fo  often  endeavoured,  in  vain  to 
difpofe  of;  and  his  father  did  not  propofe  to  allow  him  more 
lha,n  two  hundred  florins  a  year.     On  this  occafion  he  formei. 
a^defign  of  retiring  into  the  country,  and  flattered  himfelf 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  provide  for  himfeM^  that  way. 
Btit  his  father  dying  this  year  put  an  end  to  his  troubles,  Hy ' 
leaving  him  a  fufiiciency  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  Hi^ 
own  inclinations  ;  for  now  he  faw  himfelf  freed  from  ^Jl  ,bu-^^ 
fmefs  but  that  of  ferving  God,  which  alone  he  delighted  in, ^^ 
But  his  joy  was  foon  interrupted,  when  the  father's   for- 
ti^i)e  came  to  be  divided,  and  his  mufeum  to  be  difpofed  oQ' 
the  fifter  claiming  more  of  the  inheritance  than  came  to  her! 
fhare,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the  fale,  while  {Jwammer- 
dam,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  quietnefs,  and  in  order  to  get 
the  fooner  into  his  long-wilhed-for  retirement,  fubmitted  to 
her  unjuft  pretenfions.     Neverthelefs,  the  vexation  iattending 
this  family  ftrife,  joined  to  the  uninterrupted  fervour  of  hi?^ 
devotion,  brought  a  tedious  diforder  upon  him".     This  was  - 
a  double  tertian  ague,  which  afterwards  continued  without. ' 
jntermiilion,  and  then  changed  in  different  manners.    Whilft^^ 
this  fit  of  ficknefs  continued,  he  got  up  but  feJdom.in,  the  day", 
time. 
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Az  rne  t'rnn^i'flcrfchTtetfy  took  moft  deligfit  in,  were  now 
b^cjome  odious  to  him,  he  wrote   to  his  friend  Theveft dt^^ 
who  had  again  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  that  he  would  atcept^ 
of  Ills  kind  offer,  provided  he  would  immediately  difpare  of:^ 
his  Curiofitics  for  him,  and  permit  him   to  live  quit6'Mai1»i<l 
known  and  retired.     But  here,  too,  our  author  was  dgiairt'* 
drfappointed,  fo  that  at  laft,  he  advertifed  a  fixed  day  in  th'&^ 
month  of  May  following,   1680,  for  the  fale  of  his  curiofitie^^  '■ 
article  by  article.     But  whilft  he  was  taken  up  in  this  man- 
ner, his  old  diforder  broke  out  anew,  with  worfe  fymptoms-* 
Thevenor,  informed  of  the  languiihing  condition  he  was  in, 
offered  him  the  jefuit*s  bark,  then  greatly  talked  of  for  its 
efficacy  in  curing  fevers ;  and  Swammerdam  defired  he  might 
fend  him  fome  of  it,  and   fome  fpecific  againft  the  dropfy,  if 
he  knew  of  any.     But  at  laft,  finding  hi mfelf  grow  worfe 
and  wOrfe,  he  made  his   will  the  25th  of  January,  1680, 
and  left  Melchifedeck  Thevenot,  formerly  the  French  king's  ^ 
minifter  it  Genoa,  all  his  original  manufcripts  belonging  to 
the  natural  and  anatomical   hiftory  of  bees  and  butterflies^* 
with  fifty-two  copper-plates  belonging  to  them  ;  and  ordered 
all  thofe  valuable  papers,  then  laid  up  in  the  houfe  of  Her- 
man Wingendorp  at  Leyden,  to  be  delivered  to  the  legatee 
within  a  year  after  his  death  :  but   earneftly  recommended, 
that  his   Treatife  on  Bees  fhould  be  publifhed   in  Dutch  as 
well  as  Latin  i  as  difplaying^  the  wifdom  and  power  of  X^od-^ 
in  fo  p^tjcular  a  manner.  ^Hy'  yp  C3<jodpa;  iWru 

'The  little  portion  of  life,  "that  he  enjoyed  after  this  difpofal'* 
of  his  worldly  concerns,  he  gave  entirely  to  his  fpiritual  ones, 
fpendirig  his  whole  time  in  ad^s  of  love,  and  adoration  of  the 
fupreme  being ;  and  thus  ended  his  courfe  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, following.  The  great  Gaubius  gave  a  tranflatioo  ef ' 
all  his  works  from  the  original  Dutch  into  Latin;  from  • 
which  they,  were  tranflated  into  Engl ifh,  in  folio,  175S,  il- 
luftMetf  with  fiftV-tiirfeb  copper-plates.  -*  e^iuii 

-':J03   -,iy^n     ■•.iiU^    ,.rr    :^^       ^  .}    ^^^}, 

'SYNGE  (Edward)  the  late  pious  and  learned   arch- Harris's 
biftiop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland,  was  the  fecond  and  youngeft  fon^'lj^^^^j^ 
of  Edward  bifhop  of  Cork,  &c.  and  was   born  April   the  ware's 
fi^th,.  1659,  at  Inifhonane,  of  which  parifh  his  father  was  »'o«"'«5» 
thep  wear.      He   was   educated  at  the  grammar  fchool  at^*  ^ 
Cork  ;  and  from  thence  was  admitted  a  commoner  in  Chrift- 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  cf  batchelor  of 
arts. 

Oa 
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On  his  father's  death  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and"  finifhed 
his  ftudies  in  .the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  His  firft  preferment 
was  two  fmall  parifhes  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath,  both  together 
of  about  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred.pounds.  Thefe  he 
exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of  Chri  ft -Church  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  of  about  the  fame  value^  but  one  of  the  moft  pain- 
ful and  laborious  cures  in  Ireland.  This  he  ferved  for  above 
:  twenty  years,  moftly  without  any  afTiRant ;  and  preached 
twice  every  Sunday,  catechifed  and  difcharged  all  the  other 
duties  of  his  fun£lion.  Some  ecclefiaftical  preferments^  tena- 
ble with  his  great  cure,  were  given  him  at  different  times, 
by  the  biffipps  of  Cork  and  Cloyn,  which  at  laft  increafed 
his  income  to  near  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was 
chofen  pro£lor  for  the  chapter  in  the  convocation  called 
1703.  Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Ormojid,  then  lord  heute- 
nsnt  of  Ireland,  gave  him  the  crown's  title  to  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin  ;  but  this  title  being  contefled  and 
and  found  defe<5live,  on  a  compromife  of  the  difpute,  he  fuc- 
ceeaed  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  that  cathedral,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  vicar-general  to  the  arcbbifhop* 

He  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Raphoe  1714.  His  great 
5»eal  for  the  Hanover  fucceffion,  was  the  caufe  of  his  im-^ 
mediate  advancement,  when  that  happy  event  took  place  5 
and  he  was  made  archbifhop  of  Tuam  in  the  year  3^716.  He 
prefided  over  this  fee  about  twenty- five  years,  and  died  at 
Tuam,  1741s  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  hie 
own  cathedral. 

It  is  peculiarly  remarkable  of  this  worthy  prelate,  that  he 
was  the  Ton  of  one  bifhop,  as  hath  been' mentioned  ;  the  ne-»- 
phew  of  another,  viz,  of  George  Synge,  bifhop  of  Cloyne  in 
the  laft  century  ;  and  the  father  of  two  bifhops,  viz.  Edward, 
bifhop  of  Elphin,  and  Nicolas,  bifhop  of  Killaloe.  This 
learned  divine,  in  the  courfe  of  his  miniftry,  compofed 
and  publifhed  feveral  very  excellent  treatifes  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  piety  and  virtue:  they  are  written  in 
a  polite,  fehfible,  eafy,  and  rational  manner;  and  have 
been  fo  well  received  by  the  public,  as  to  go  through  many 
editions. 
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TALBOT  (Charles)  duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  born  oQ^yagentle- 
1St  James's  Eve,  in  the  year  1660,  juft  after  the  reftoration"'^"^^" 
of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firftdi^raoft'  ^ 
that  Charles  the  Second  ftood  god-father  to.  material 

He  was  defcended  from  the  anticnt  and  noble  faiuily  of  tbe^^^o^*^^ 
Talbots,  who  were  for  fo  many  fucceeding  ages  governors 
of  Guyen  and  Gafcoign  for  the  Englifh,  and  earls  of  Shrewf- 
bury fince  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  ' 
'  His  father,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  was  a  Roman  catholic, 
as  the  family  had  always  been ;  and  his  mother  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  that  age,  a  daughter  of  Brudnal  earl  of 
Cardigan,  of  the  fame  religion,  in  which  our  young  duke 
was  brought  up  till  he  arrived  to  the  years  of  reafon  and 
difcretion,  to  look  about  and  choofe  for  himfelf.  I 

In  the  year  1679  he  became  acquainted  with  that  eminent 
divine  Dr.  Tillotfon,  and  as  he  would  not  enter  the  lifts  of 
difputing  with  him  himfelf,  he  got  his  grand  father,  the  earl  of 
Cardigan  to  colleft  all  that  the  popifh  priefts  could  fay  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion,  and  carried  it  to  the  do<Sfor  for  his 
opinion,  and  his  anfwer  he  carried  back  to  his  grand  father; 
and  this  he  continued  for  near  two  years,  till  at  laft  being 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  renounced  them,  and  embraced  the  proteftant  religion, 
even  at  a  time  when  popery  began  very  much  to  prevail  in 
England  j  and  it  is  to  thofe  converfations,  and  his  conver- 
fion,  that  we  owe  thofe  eminent  pieces  againft  popery  in 
doiElor  Tillotfon's  printed  works. 

When  king  James  afcended  the  throne,  that  Prince,  al- 
though a  papift,  gave  him  .the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe,  but  popery  reigning  triumphant  at  court,  and  find- 
ing himfelf  employed  to  break  through  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  bring  in  a  defpotic  power,  he  could  not  ftand  it ; 
for  pretending  to  go  to  France,  be  and  Mr.  Ruffcl,  one  of 
the  grooms  of  the  bed- chamber  to  king  James,  afterwards 
earl  of  Orford,  hired  a  boat  privately,  and  went  over  to 
Holland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  having  firft  borrgwed 
I2,oool.  upon  his  eftate,  to  fupport  him  there,  part  of  which 
was  from  father  Peters. 

In  Holland  he  declared  openly  for  the  laws  and  liberty  of 

his 
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his  country,  and  was  the  chief  iriftrument  of  bringing  about 
that  glorious  revolution  which  happened  foon  after. 

In  1688  he  came  over  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
was  fent  by  that  prince,  on  his  landing,  to  take  poflefEon 
of  Briftol. 

He  was  alfo  one  of  the  three  peers  that  were  fent  to  king 
James,  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  defire  him  to  retire 
from  Whitehall  ;  and  after  that  king's  abdication,  and  king 
Wilh'am's  acceffion  to  the  throne,  was  made  fole  fecretary 
of  State,  altho'  not  above  twenty-eight  years  old. 

He  continued  in  this  ftation  till  the  king's  affairs  obliging 
him  to  bring  in  fome  of  the  tories  into  the  adminiftration,  (for 
now  thofe  names  of  diftindion  of  whig  and  tory  were  re- 
vived) he  would  not  confent  to  a  mixt  miniftry,  and  declar- 
ing himfelf  a  thorough  Whig,  gave  up  the  Seals  of  his  office, 
and  retired. 

During  his  retreat,  he  contracted  a  -great  intimacy  wirh 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  lord  Godolphin,  and  feemed 
td  declare  againft  ever  coming  into  public  bufmefs  again,  but 
the  king's  affairs  in  parliament  wanting  the  fupport  and  aid 
of  the  whigs,  he  was  foiicited  in  1695  to  come  in  again, 
which  he  declined,  and  retired  into  the  country ;  but  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  king  William's  queen,  enforcing  the 
reafons  of  the  neceffity  of  his  coming  in,  and  granting  all 
his  demands  of  bringing  in  his  own  people  with  him,  he 
again  accepted  of  the  feals,  was  created  a  duke,  and  made 
knight  of  the  garter;  but  an  unlucky  fall  from  his  horfe 
as  he  was  hunting,  who  in  rifing  iiruck  him  on  the  breaft, 
brought  on  fuch  a  fpirting  of  blood  and  (hortnefs  of  breath, 
as  made  him  incapable  of  ftaying  in  town,  or  attending  bu- 
iinefs,  fo  that  he  was  removed  from  fecretary  of  ftate  to  be 
lord  chamberlain,  and  his  own  private  fecretary,  Mr.  Ver- 
non, was  made  fecretary  of  (late. 

'At  this  }un<£lure  the  parliament  made  the  court  very  un- 
eafy  about  the  partition  treaty,  and  he  being  one  of  the 
prime  minifi-ers,  it  was  generally  whifpered,  that  this  ill- 
nefs  was  all  pretence,  to  keep  him  from  having  a  (hare  in 
what  was  then  tranfaCting;  and  there  were  not  thofe  want- 
ing, that  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  king  that  it  was  fo, 
but  the  king  knew  him  too  well,  to  believe  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  and  furprifmg  him  in  his  room  at  Hampton  Court,  one 
morning  before  he  was  up,  faw  by  the  {beet  being  all  over  fpit 
with  blood,  that  it  was  but  too  true.  However,  the  parliament 
/did  not  put  his  name  among  thofe  that  were  impeached,  and 
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if  ihey  hao',  his  intereft  might  have  thrown  out  the  bHi. 
7^hcre  were  alio  thofe  that  joined  to  fupinenefs,  inch'nations 
tp  jacobirifni,  and  particulirly  one  Smith  accufed  him  of 
having  difcovered  to  him  the  defign  of  afTaffinaiion  lo^ig  be- 
fore any  other,  and  that  he  ftifled  his  information.  In  this 
he  was  fupported  by  a  peer  ;  and  printed  a  b  >o!c  of  his  con- 
verfations  with  the  duke  on  that  fubje*^-,  which  was  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  peers,  but  as  the  duke  had  communicated 
everything  to  the  king  from  time  to  tiiiie,  as  it  pafled,  thai 
book  was  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  peers  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hand  of  the  common  hangman. 

His  fpitting  of  blood  encreafmg  upon  him,  the  moft  emi- 
nent phyficians  gave  under  their  hands  that  nothing  couJd 
cure  him  but  going  to  a  warmer  climate,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Millington  fpoke  to  the  king  to  advife  him  to  go  to  Monrpel- 
Jier  in  France,  whereupon  he  refigned  his  ftafF  and  key  as 
chamberlain,  and  prepared  to  go  over  at  a  time  when  his 
friends  the  earl  of  Orford,  lord  Sommers  and  Hallifax,  were 
harrafled  by  the  parliament :  7  his  made  thofe  that  would 
not  believe  his  illnefs,  treat  him  as  a  deferter  ;  and  attri- 
buted his  leaving  the  kingdom  to  cowardice.  He  retired  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Mackey's  houfe  at  Dover,  for  two  or  three 
days,  tIJl  the  yacht  fbould  be  ready  tha^  was  to  tranfport 
him  ;  and  he  there  received  the  king's  furprifing  order,  from 
a  fecretary  of  liate,  to  takt'  Paris  in  his  way  to  Montpeiher, 
and  to  vifit  the  French  king. 

This  did  a  little  (hock  him,  for  he  defigned  to  have  re- 
tired privately  fome  warm  corner;  the  aigument  the  kmg 
ijfed  with  him  was,  that  it  would  look  as  ill  manners  m  a 
perfon  of,  his  quality  a\id  diftinclion,  to  come  into  a  princes 
country,  „with  whom  he  had  fo  lately  concluded  a  firm  friend- 
fliip  and  peace,  not  to  fee  him;  and  the  duke  on  the  con- 
trary, fufpe£!:ed  that  this  piece  of  good  manners  would  ex- 
pofe  him  amongft  the  people  of  England,  as  having  a  (hare, 
and  being  a  carrier  on,  of  thofe  meafurcs  between  the  two 
courts,  which,  were  not  agreeable  in  England,  and  in  which 
he  had  no  hand.  However,  having  the  king*s  command,  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  went  dire<5^y  to  Verfailies,  and  was 
received  there  as  if  the  French  king  was  in  the  fecret,  to 
make  mankind  believe  that  he  was  upon  a  negociation  ;  for 
the  captain  of  the  guards  received  him  at  the  head  of  the  ifairs^ 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  fecretary  of  ftate,  at  the  door  of  the 
bed  chamber,  and  the  king  himfelf  at  the  door  of  his  clofct, 
where  he  entertained  him  for  half  an  hour  about  Bagatelles. 
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As  he  came  out  of  the  French  king's  clofet,  he  met  the  count 
de  Laufun,  who,  after  the  ufual  civilities,  afked  him  if  he 
would   not  fee  the  Chevalier  de  St.   George,  he  anfwered, 
that,  *  if  he  was  to  fee  him,  he  would  chufe  rather  to  fee 
*  him   there   than  in   England.'     And  he    took   that  care, 
during  the  time  he  flayed  at  Paris,  as   to  avoid  every  body 
belonging  to  that  court,  even  the  earl  of  Middieton,  who 
was  married  to  his  mother's  fifter,  and   with  whom   he  had 
for  many  years  been   in  the  moft  intimate  and   afFe£lionate 
friendfhip,  he  would   not  fee,    nor  any  belonging  to   him, 
not  even  his  aunt,   becaufe  he  would  not  give  the  leaffc  fuf- 
picion  of  an  inclination  to  that  court :  I  muft  add  on  this 
fubje^t,  that  when  it   was  afterwards  told  him,  that  the  earl 
of  Jerfey  had  employed  people  to  know  if  he  had  feen  the 
earl  of  Middieton;  he  anfwered,  '  that  he  hoped fibd'vwaafo 
*  well  ferved,  as  to  know  he  did  not.'    »rj,  ,?.;■. i  -r;';']  ■>.'!'  •  ' 
He  had  fcarce  got  to  Montpellier^  when  the  king  of  Spain 
died,  and  France' feized    upon  that  monarchy,  on  which  he 
reafonably  concluded  we  (hould  be  drawn  into  a  new  war, 
and  therefore  made  haiie  to  get  out  of  France,  and  retired 
to  Geneva,  where  he  pafTed  his  time  very  agreeably  for  a 
year,  but  the  fogs  from  the  lake  made  his  diflemper  grow 
upon  him,  (o  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  over  the  Alps  and 
go  into  Italy.  ..;.v^;:j;.> -^fl  vr;niir;vo  ^m  ^ 

Naples  was  the  place  he  defigned  t6  pctlre  td  v-tbut  that 
kingdom  being  in  the  pofTefTion  of  king  Philip,  who  he  fore- 
faw  would  foon  become  an  enemy,  he  went  to  Rome,  took 
a  very  handfome  palace  near  the  capital,  and  lived  there 
above  three  years.  On  queen  Ann's  acceffion  to  the  throne, 
be  received  letters  both  from  the  dpke  of  Marlborough  and 
earl  Godolphin,  offering  him  the  place  of  maff er  of  the  horfe 
to  her  majefty,  and  intFeating  him  to  come  home  and  (hare 
in  the  adminiflration  with  them;  but  neither  his  health  nor 
inclination  would  permit  him  to  enter  into  public  affairs 
again,  for  which  he  declared  an  utter  abhorrence.     , 

.His  Enemies  in  England,  who  made  his  diftemper  only  a 
ftatp  trick,  gave  now  out  that  hi  was  a  Roman  Catholick 
again,  and  the  Englifh  papi/ts,  overjoyed  at  the  ftcturn  ;of 
fo  confiderable  a  branch,  joined  in  the  cry,  and  faid  th*t  his 
journey  to  Rome  was  purely  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  'their 
church,  for  that  none  but  the  pops  could  ahfolve  him  or  his 
abjuration.  But  he  was  fo  far  from  that,  that  the  more  he 
faw  of  popery  abroad,  the  more  he  was  confirmjed  in  the 
proteftant  religion  ai?d   interefh     He  has  been  heard 'to  f^y, 

that. 
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*  their  happy  conftitution^  for  the  more  we  faw  of  the  fopf- 

*  pery  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  the  opprefTicn  in  defpo- 
*-'t'ck  governmenrsj  the  more  we  would  fupport  that  eafy 
•and  happy  government  in  church  and  ftate.  we  are  under 
«  at  home  ;*  particularly,  he  abhorped  th<*  proctflions  made 
to  the  madoiia's,  and  the  worfhipihg  of  our  faviour  Jefus 
Chrlil  in  the  (liape  of  a  wafer,  ere6.fed  On  a  throne  as  an 
earthly  king.  By  the  expofing  of  thcfe  follies  in  his  daily 
converfations,  he  converted  the  earl  of  Cardigan  and  his 
brother  from  popery,  even  at  Rome,  nay  he  was  fo  ftri£t 
this  way,  that  he  would  never  enter  their  churches  to  fee 
any  cuiiofiiies  during  the  time  of  any  fervice  whatfoever,  to 
avoid  any  indecency  from  himfelf,  or  fcandal  to  others ; 
and  when  an  Italian  abbot,  who  had  the  chara61er  of  envoy 
to  the  pope  from  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  would  have  vifited 
him,  he  re fu fed  to  fee  him  under  that  chara6^er  ;  for  he  was 
fure  that  family  had  nothir>g  to  fay  to  the  pope  ;  but  as  a 
gentleman  he  (houid  be  welcome:  he  converted  indifFetently 
with  all  forts  of  people  at  Rome,  efpecially  the  lyiterati,  and 
improved  his  knowledge  in  painting  and  architecture,  to 
which  laft,  he  applied  aiikiuouflvj  and  made  a  very  good 
colleaionof  the  firlh  '  ,  :suii   i 

His  evenings  he  generally  pafTed  at  the  princefs  Carpigni^Sj 
lA^hdre  hefitfl'fiw  the  dutchefs.  She  was  VvidbW  to  a  count 
belonging  to  the  late  queen  of  Swe^ien,  and  daughter  to  the 
maiquis  Paliotii  of  Bolognia,  by  a  daughter  of  Dudley,  duke 
©♦'Northumberland,  that  eminent  mathematician,  who  lived 
at  Florence,  and  lineally  defcended  from  Dudley  duke  of 
Nottlwmberlandljwhofe  ibn  *iarried  the  lady  Jane  Griiy^ 
wko:'ructeeded  to  king  Edward  the  Sixth  (in  the  throne  of 
Itiygland  ;  as  Ihe*  had  a  great  many  engaging  qualities,  and 
lie  of  a '  ecnerouff  as  well  as  amorous  temper,  there  became 
a  ilrict  friendfhip  betv;een  them,  which  afterwards  concluded 
in  a  mariias-e;  which  however  was  not  celebrated  till  he  got 
into  a  proteftant  country;  and  flie  made  sn  abjuration  of  the 
Romiih  faith,  whicli<^as.1at*Aug{burg  in  Getmany,  to  which 
place  (he  followed  hinv,"  aticr  he  had  made  the  tour  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona, 

On  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  extremely  well  received 
by  the  duke  and  dutchtfs  of  Marlborough,  by  the  earl  Godol-* 
poin  and  tiie  court;  but  he Toon  perceived  a  coldnefs  in  his 
A)ld  friends  the  whigs,  fome  for  his  defenion  as  they  called  ir^ 
Others  for  his  marriage,  and  others  fpr  his  going  to  Rome^ 
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and  many  for  all  three:  this  occafioned  his  going  Jown  to 
his  countries  of  Worcefter   and  Shropfhire ;  but  fifldiyg  the 
fame  coldnefs  alfo   there,  he  retired   to  a  late  purchale   he, 
had  made  in  Oxfordfhire,  called  Hetrop,  in  a  fine  countny*] 
near  Woodftock  ;  and  there  built  a  moil  noble  palacgj  ff^ij^} 
a  model  he  had  brought  from  Rome.  *    »iw  ad' 

During  this  retirement,  the  other  party  left  no  il^jse.,?^- 
turned  to  get  fo  confiderable  a  man  unto  their  fide,  they 
knew  the  great  regard  the  queen  had  for  him,  the  reputa- 
tion he  generally  had  with  the  people,  and  did  net  fail  re- 
prefenting  the  ingratitude  of  a  party  to  whom  he  had  beer^ 
fo  ufefuL  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  managed 
this  part  for  them,  and  many  a  meeting  they  had  on  Cotf- 
would  Downs  at  hunting  matches,  till  at  lafl  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  to  town. 

On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  was  vifited  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  late  earl  of  Rochefler,  and  all  that, 
party,  and  very  foon  was  brought  into  all  their  meafure* 
for  pulHng  down  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  earl  Godol- 
phin  :  being  negledled  goes  a  great  way  with  great  fj^nts  j 
and  refentment  makes  mankind  often  rebel  againft  princi- 
ple ;  in  fhort,  the  lady  Mafham  having  prepared  the  queen^ 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  then  mafter  of  the  horle,  being 
alfo  difcontented,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  they;  cpncerted 
meafures  againft  the  miniftry,  which  upon  the  earl  Godolr* 
phin*s  being  at  a  horfe-match  at  New- Market,  they  pu|  ir^ 
execution,  by  procuring  the  flatF  and  key  of  lord  chamber-; 
lain  to  the  duke  of  Shrewihury,  while  that  lord  was  anient. 

This  fudden  fiep,  as  was  thought,  (though  it  had  b|€^i^ 
long  concerting)  aftonifhed  the  whole  nation,  ll:ock§,feU^ 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  abroad,  everything  in;,c^)fuii^^j 
which  the  duke  v/as  fo  fenfible  of,  that  in  a  hitnr :MMh 
Benjamin  Overton,  in  anfwer  to  one  of  his  on  that vTui)}^^, 
''  defired  him  to  aflure  his  friends,  that  whatever;  ^^ajff^ryj^jljj^ 

*  had  to  come  into  the  miniflry  then,  he  would  nev^fd^Ji^t 

*  from  his  principles  as  an  Englifhman,  and  an  aflertor  of 
'  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.*  Another  gentle- 
tnan  vtfiting  him  two  days  after  he  received  the  flaiF,  the 
rfuke  afked  him  what  the  town  faid  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
they  faid  he  was  opening  a  door  to  a  tory  miniflry  ;  he  re^ 
plied  peevifhly,  *  that  he  opened  no  door  but  what  he  could 

*  fhut  when  he  pleafed  :*  and  this  teing  told  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  by  the  fame  gentleman,  about  fix  weeks  after, 
at  Bruflels,  he  faid,  «  In  this  cguntrj  of  Holland >  if  a  ma^ 
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*  cuts  a  dike,   he  does  ndt  know  how  rtiuch  water  may 

*  break  in,  and   cannot  flop  it  when   he  would  j'  and   fo  i^^ 
ptt)ved  with   the   duke  of  Shrewfbury,  for  he  not  only  kept, 
tWe  door  open  to  all   the  torics  to  come  in,  but  even  pre- 
fented  all  the  tory  addrefles  himfelf,  and  never  flopped  till, 
the  whole  miniftry  was  changed,  ^ -.  , 

"He  never  was  fo  a6tive  in  any  adminiftration  jis«  iD,,this, 
yet  had  no  (hare  in  advifing  the  queen  to  make  that  unac-. 
countable  declaration  to  count  <jalas  and  Mr.  Vrybergh, 
minifters  of  the  emperor  and  ftates  general ;  and  to  Sir  Gil- 
bert Heathcot  from   the  city,    *  that  whatever  reafons  flie 

*  had  to  turn  out  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from  being   fecre- 

*  tary  of  ftate,  fhe  would  carry  the  changes  no  farther, 
«  nor  diflblve  that  parliament,'  becaufe  he  knew  that  in 
Jefs  than  a  month  fhe  would  do  both. 

He  knew  that  the  miniftry  he  had  brought  in,  had  not 
credit  enough  with  the  money 'd  men  of  the  nation,  to  carry 
the  queen  through  the  war ;  he  therefore  entered  into  all  their 
meafures  for  obtaining  a  peace  to  conferve  them  in  the 
miniftry. 

He  wal  privy  to  the  earl  of  J — ky  and  count  Tallard's 
fending  the  abbot  Gautier  to  France,  to  found  that  court  on 
that  fubjeft,  and  to  Mr.  Prior's  following  him  ;  he  was  the 
fifft^-fo  treat  with  Monfieur  Mefnager,  whom  Prior  brought 
b^k  wUh  him  to  London  ;  and  to  the  turning  out  Macke^ 
of  Dover,  for  having  difcovered  thefe  fteps  of  privacy  to 
the  whigsr;  and  yet  principle  got  fo  far  the  better  of  refent- 
ment  on  this  fcore,  that  he  often  fent  Mr.  Mackey  fums  of 
money  when  he  was  out,  without  letting  him  know  from 
whence  they  came.  In  fine,  to  give  the  finifhing  flroke 
to  the  tfeaty  of  peace,  he  accepted  of  going  ambafTador  ex-* 
traordinary  to  the  French  court,  to  compleat  it. 

Never  mlnifler  was  better  received  at  the  court  of  France 
than  he  was ;  but  their  was  an  unlucky  but  pleafant  incident 
that  made  the  people  of  Paris  very  merry  at  his  entry. 

The  ancient  motto  of  the  family  of  Sh re wfbury,  is,  Pre/i 
d*Acc6?nplir^  or,  ready  to  fulfil  or  accomplifh,  and  he  hav- 
ing this  on  all  his  coaches,  under  his,  arms,  the  French  faid 
the  Englifh  muft  be  very  fond  of  peace  when  their  ambafia- 
dor  declares  it  on  his  coaches. 

However,  as  he  was  neither  to  be  flattered  nor  cajoled, 
and  infifled  upon  feveral  very  beneficial  articles  of  com- 
merce, which  the  French  would  h'ave  declined,  he  foon 
fpund  a  coolnefs  in  that  court  towards  him,  which  made  him 
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for  fcvcral  month's  folicLt  his  return^  before  he  could  obtam 

When  he  cdm^  toEngland  he  had  hardly  timfe  given  him 
to  fettle  his  private  affairs,  before  they  fent  him  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.  They  had  fent  Sir  Conftantine  Phipps  be- 
fore, lord  chancellor  to  Ireland,  and  defigned  to  have  given 
the  duke  a  fecretary  of  the  fame  ftamp  ;  but  he  infiftlng  very 
pofitiyely  on  carrying  his  own  fecretary,  Sir  John  btanley ; 
the  queen,  with  much  ado,  agreed  to  it. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  recorder  in  his  fpeech  com- 
plimented him  on  the  great  (liare  he  had  in  the  revolution  ; 
and  the  peers  and  clergy  complimented  him  on  the  great 
fhare  he  had  in  making  the  peace.  No  man  in  his  circum- 
{Jances,  under  the  influence  of  fuch  an  adminiftration  at 
cour',  and  tied  down  to  the  rules  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
could  behave  himfelf  with  more  care  for  the  proteftant  inte- 
reft,  and  the  lihcrtics  of  that  country.  He  could  have  had 
Sir  Richard  Levens,  fet  up  by  the  tories,  chofen  fpeaker  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  iniiead  of  Mr.  Broderick,  fet  up  by 
the  whigs,  if  he  had  pleafed  ;  but  he  would  neither  by 
bribery  nor  influence,  break  in  upon  that  liberty  which 
ought  to  be  fo  (acred  in  a  parliament's  choice  of  their  fpeak- 
er. When  general  Stewart  at  his  levee  one  morning,  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  eledtion  with  joy  that  the  tories  had  carried,  made 
ufe  of  the  word  v;e,  the  duke  took  him  up  fhort,  and  bid 
him  *  not  fpeak  in  the  plural  number,  for  he  came  not  there 
'  to  be  of  any  party,  but  to  adminifter  jullice  impartially  to 
*  all,  to  ferve  his  queen,  and  prott'£^  the  fubjet^fi  in  their 
•"  liberty.'  When  the  eledion  for  the  city  of  Dublin  came 
pn,  and  the  tories  as  a  mark  of  diilinction  wore  J^urcls  ir; 
their  hats,  he  ordered  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  to  deny  en- 
trance to  every  body  without  diftindilon,  that  (hould  come 
to  court  with  that,  or  any  other  badge  of  dillention.'  The 
whigs  durff  not  trull:  hini,  and  the  tories  fufpedled  him,  fa 
that'  you  muft  imagine  he  had  a  very  ind;fFerent  game  tq 
play;  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  the  tories  had  the 
infolence  to  print  a  fatyr,    and  cry  it  about  the  ftreets  before 

,  he  was    on   j[hi,i-board,    entitled,    PoUphe?nus  ;  or^  Ireland's 

3:£ye^  alluding  to  his  one  eye. 

G:'    The  duke  of  Shrewfbury,  on  his  arrival  at  London,  found 

'tJie  miniilry  ail  to  pieces   amongft  themfelves  :  and  this  di- 

vifion  and  fcuiHe,  in  which  the  earl  of  Oxford  loft  his  white 

ilaff,  threw  the  queen  into  fits,  of  which  fhe  died.     How- 

I  ^  ever. 
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evcB^'fthjlt  the  treafury  might  not  be  without  a  head,  th'e 
ftafF  muft  be  lodged  fomewhere ;  and  accordingly,  on  he^ 
death  bed,  (he  delivered  it  to  the  dulce  of  Shrewsbury,  (o 
that  at  the  queen's  death,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
lord  high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  lord  chamberlain, 
three  great  employments,  never  in  the  hands  of  one  perfon 
before.^  -..."•  --(^  .-■■  .  \  ■■  >n;...  j;,j  .... -/-.jj;^  ;^  ..  .  :.  ■■>.  . 
He  figncd  the  proclamation  for  prdclaimingMcing  Gec^rge^  . 
and  was  one  of  the  lords  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  govern 
the  nation  till  his  arrival ;  he  attended  clofe  at  the  treafury, 
yet  did  nothing  but  in  conjun£lion  with  the  lord  Halifax,  au- 
ditor of  the  exchequer;  and,  although  there  were  feveral 
employments  vacant  in  the  revenue  in  his  gift,  yet  he  dif- 
pofed  of  none,  but  left  all  till  his  majefly's  ai  rival. 
,  Gn  his  majefty's  landing  at  Greenwich,  he  furrendered 
hi&two  employments  of  treafurer  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, the  firft  of  which  his  majefty  put  in  commiffion,  and 
gave  the  fecond  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  but  he  was  con- 
iirmed  in  his  third  employment  of  lord  chamberlain  of  his 
majefties  houihold,  and  began  to  form  a  party  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lord  Hallifax  and  fome  others,  for  a  coalition, 
and  mixing  the  miniftry.  He  continued  to  adl:  in  his  poft 
ot-lord  chamberlain  for  feveral  months,  and  was  very  well 
with  the  king,  even  after  his  rcfigning  of  the  key^  to  the 
:laft»  .Being  out  of  all  employments,  he  took  a  country  feat 
near  London,  and  his  old  diftemper  turning  into  an  afthma, 
he  .was  often  out  of  order,  and  in  the  Chriftmas  holy  days, 
Ti7ii7»i  was  feized  with  a, fever,  which,  joined  to  the  other, 
jcamedlhijti  off^  ,  >•  ,.  , 

D I  Oni  the  Monday  before)  he^ died  he  fent  for  all  ihis  fervants 
up  iato  his  room,  and  telling  them,  that  let  the  phylicians 
fay  what  they  would,  he  was  fure  he  muft  die  then,  defired 
;tifet  if  death '  ihould  carry  him  off  fuddenly,  they  would  do 
/thatjdftice  to  his  memory,  as  to  declare  as  he  did,  that  he 
: died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England,  of  which 
he  had  been  above  thirty  years,  an  unworthy  member. 

On  Tuefday  he  received  the  facrament  from  the  hands  of 
the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  and  dodtor  Clark  his  parifh  minifter; 
and  on  Wedncfday,  Mrs  Godiere  his  houfekeeper,  comino- 
intd  his  room,  he  ferioufly  afked  her,  '  What  it  was  to 
>  bring  a  child  into  the  world  ?  {he  anfwercd,  a  pain  that 
furpaflcth  imagination  ;  '  and  fo  it  is  alfo  to  get  out  of  it, 
■'  'fays  he,  how  vain  is  this  world,  and  yet  what  a  .ilr«ggle 
'  we  have  to  part  with  it. 

Dd4.  He 
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He  prcfcrvcd  his  judgment  and,  fenfes  to  the  laft  minute, 
evfcn  the  day  he  died  he  bad  the  dutchefs  and  phyfician  go  lo 
dinner,  and  come  and  chat  with  him  when  they  had  done, 
but  before  dinner  was  over  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  fineft 
gentlemen  cf  the  age  he  lived  in,  very  handfome  in  bis  per- 
fon,  and  of  an  admirable  addrefs,  a  charming  vi^ay  of  fpeak* 
ing,  the  kindeft  matter  to  his  fervants,  and  the  jufteft  to  his 
creditors  that  ever  vi^as  known.  He  was  a  nobleman  &f 
great  gallantry  amongft  the  ladies  when  young,  of  wbotn 
the  Atalantis  miftakes  many  ;  he  might  have  had  many 
great  matches  in  his  own  country,  and  fome  he  defigned 
himfelf,  if  he  had  not  found  the  ladies  facile.  He  had  the 
misfortune  in  the  feveral  changes  and  turns  of  affairs  he 
had  been  concerned  in,  not  to  be  thought  fteady  to  any  party. 
He  died  in  the  fittv-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  and  w^s  biiried 
with  his  anceftors  in  Shropfhire.  '■ 

TALBOT  (Charles)  lord  Talbot,  and  lord  high  chart*   . 
cellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  defcended  from  Sir  Gilbert  Tal* 
hot  of  Grafton,    knight  banneret,  and  knight  of  the   moft 
Birches        noble  order  of  the  garter,  third  fon  of  John  the  fecond   eai-l   ■ 
heads^nd    of  Shrewfl)Liry.     He  was  eldell  fon  of  Dr.  William  Talbot,  "^ 
fucceiTtvcly  biiliop  of  Oxford,  Salifbury    and  Durham,    by 

Caiherint,  daughter  of King,  Efq;  one  of  the  aldermen  ' 

of  the  city  of  London,  and  was  bonbon,  the.  thkd  cif  Decim-'- 
ber,   i686.  ,  to  jioifi^haqmi'  ^o  ffign^ii.^ 

May  31,   1717,  be  was  appointed  iblicitor-gehef^  ib'%\^" 
majfily,  ihen  punce  of  "Wales,  and  in  the  fame  year  wa$    ^ 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  two   fucceeding  parliaments  one  of  the  reprefentativcs 
of  the  city  of  Durham.     On  April  23,   1726,  he  tvas  rfiadfe^'^ 
folicitpr- general,  and    on  November  29,    1733s  lorti' big h-^D 
chancellor  of  Gr^at  Britain,  and  was  fworn  of  J|rhe*m#/-^''^ 
council  J  and  on  the  fifth  of  December  following,  was^x:l■fei—' 
ated  a  baroa  of  this  realm  by  the  title  of  lord  Talbot,  b^'drf''^ 
of  Henfoi  in   the  county  of  Glamorgan.     He  married  Cecil,"'' 
duuihier   and   heir  of  Charks   Matthews  of  CaftierMenicii.-'^' 
in.GIamorganfhire,,     and    great     grand-daughter   df^'-J^avf^"'^ 
Jenkins,  jblq;  of  Heniol,   in  the  (ame  county,  orie  bf  iHe^'*'' 
jutlices  of  South  Wales,  diflinguifhed   for   his  learning' %^^^ 
his  profeilion,  and  for  his  fleady  adherence  to  the  royal^  catife' • 
during  the  civii  wars  j  and   by  tiut  iady,  who  died  in   thi? 
year  1720^  he  had  iive  fons.       t>nii  f\ 

>  .-;*^v    .  .       His 
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His  lofK^fhip  tJied-  at  his  houfe  in  Liricoln^-inn  Fielt^s/on 
Monday  February  the  14th,  1736-7,  in-'tp-.e  fifty- recona* 
ye^rolhis  age,  and  was  interred  at  Barringto'h  in  Glouccfter-  ' 
{hhci  His  chara£i:er  has  been  already  drawn  in  another  • 
work'^  from  which  it  will  not  be  improper  to  tranfcribe  it^' 
here.  ^ 

It  is  ar  maxim  indeed  generally  received  and  generally  true,"' 
that  difficult  and  unquiet  times  form  thofe  great  chara6lers"^enerai 
in  life,  which  we  view  with  admiration  iand  efteem.     But  it^'   *°"!^ 
is  remarkable,  that  this  excellent  man  obtained  the  honour 
and  reverence  of  his  country  at  a  feafon,  when  no  foreign  \ 
or  domeftie  occurrences  occafioned   any  confiderable  event.  ' 
Therefore  as  fads  cannot  be  related,  from  which  the  reader"^^ 
may  himfelf  collecSt  a  juft  idea  of  him,  words  muft  faintly 
defcribe  thofe    extraordinary  qualities,  which   combined    to 
complete   his   chara£ler.       And  though   future    generations 
may  imagine  thefe  virtues  heightened  beyond  their  true   pro- 
portion, it  is  a  fufpicion  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pre- 
ient  ^ge.      Eloquence  never  afforded   greater  charms  from 
any  orator,  than  when   the   public   attention   liftened   to  his 
fentimcnts,    delivered  with  the    moft  graceful  modefty;   nor 
did  wifdom  and  knowledge  ever  fupport  it  with  more  exten- 
live  power,  nor  integrity  enforce  it  with  greater  weight.     Ini 
apprehenfion  he  fo  far  exceeded  the  common  rank  of  men, 
that- be   ihftantaneoufly,  or  by  a  kind  of  intuition,  faw  the 
llrength  or    imperfc6^ion  of  any  argument ;  and  fo  penetrat- 
ing with  his  fagacity,  that  the  moft  intricate  and   perplex- 
ing mazes  of  the  law  could  never  involve  and  darken  the 
truth,  as  to  conceal  it  from  his  difcernmenti  "^'  i'^^^'-i^ii'  n-.u^.> 

As  ft  member  of  each   houfe  of  purWa.metrtl'^iiS  Tti^ii^t^^ 
had  A  V'S^^f  deference  paid  to  his  abilities,  or  more  confi- 
dence placed  in  his  inflexible  public  fpirit;  and  fo  excellent 
was  his  temper,  fo  candid   his  difpofition   in  debate,  that  he    ' 
never  o.fiendcd  thofe   whofe  arguments  he  oppofed;     When 
his  merits  and  the  unanimous  fufirage  of  his  country,  indu-.  ^ 
ced  his  pnnce  to  intruft  him  with  the  great  Teal,  his  uniVefr-  ^ 
fal  aftabiHty,  his  eafinefs  of  accefs,  his  humanity  to  the  dif-  " 
trefs,  which   his  employment  too  frequently  prefcnted  to  h'ls  ." 
view,  aiid  his  great  dii'patch  of  bufinels,  engaged  to  him'  tW 
afFe<iiion  and  alaioft  veneration  of  all,  who  approached  him.    ■ 
and  by   conftantly  delivering  with   bis  <Jecrees  the   realons, 
upen  which,  they   were   founded;  his  court  was  a   very  in - 
ftrudive  fchool  of  equity,  and   his  dccifions  xvei'e  geh^r^liy    ^ 
attended  with  fuch  convi^^ion  to  the  parties,  againU  whofe 

interefi 
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interetl  they  were  made,  that  their  acqulefcence  in  them 
commonly  prevented  any  further  expence.  As  no  fervile 
expedient  raifed  hkn  to  power,  his  country  knew  he  would 
life  none  to  fupport  himfelf  in  it.  He  was  conftant  and 
regular  in  his  devotions,  both  in  his  family  and  in  public. 
His  piety  was  exalted,  rational,  and  unaffedled.  He  was 
£rm  in  maintaining  the  true  irftereft  and  legal  rights  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  an  enemy  to  perfecution. 
When  he  could  obtain  a  fliort  interval  from  bufinefs,  the 
pompous  formalities  of  his  ftation  were  thrown  afide ;  his 
table  was  a  fcene  where  wifdom  and  fcience  flione,  enlivened 
and  adorned  with  elegancy  of  wit.  There  was  joined  the 
utmoft  freedom  of  difpute  with  the  higheft  good  breeding, 
and  the  vivacity  of  mirth  with  primitive  limplicity  of  man- 
»        Bers» 

When  tie  had  leifure  for  exercife,  he  delighted  in  field 
fports  ;  and  even  in  thofe  trifles  fliewed,  that  he  was  formed 
to  excel  in  whatever  he  engaged  -,  and  had  he  indulged  him- 
felf more  in  them,  efpecially  at  a  time,  when  he  found  his 
health  unequal  to  the  exceffive  fatigues  of  his  poft,  the  na- 
tion might  not  yet  have  deplored  a  lofs  it  could  ill  fuftain. 
But  though  he  was  removed  at  a  feafon  of  life,  when  others 
but  begin  to  fhine,  he  might  juflly  be  faid,  fatis  et  advitam 
tt  ad  gloriam  vixeffe ;  and  his  death  united  in  one  general 
concern  a  nation,  which  fcarce  ever  una/iimoufly  agreed  in 
any  other  particular  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  warmth  of 
our  political  divifions,  each  party  endeavoured  ^o.pUj^iQijtlji^. 
other  in  a  due  reverence  to  his  memory.  ,.;  bi>Jivni  gfiw 

No  man  was  ever  more  the  delight  of  his  country ,^  of  had 
a  larger  (hare  in  the  hearts  and  affedions  of  the  people  ;  and 
yet  he  never  made  ufe  of  any  other  methods  to  obtain  it, 
than  a  conftant  uniform  courfe  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  The 
reverence  he  was  held  in  for  his  great  abilities  (an4  iiQiii^aii 
ever  had  greater)  was  exceeded  if  it  were  poilible,  by  the 
vlove  which  was  borne  him  for  his  difPufive  benevolence  and 
humanity.  A  lift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  was  found 
in  his  fcrutoir  after  his  death,  who  were  annual  penfioners 
of  his  unbounded  charity.  And  the  poor  of  all  the  neigh- 
,  _  bouring  villages  furrounding  his  eftate  of  Barrington,  were 

by  his  order,  provided  with  phyfic  in  ficknefs  :  and  the  indi- 
gent aged,  who  were  paft  their  labour,  provided  with  the 
necefiaries  of  life.  From  hence  we  may  fee  with  what  juftice 
and  propriety  Mr.  Pope  paid  him  the  following  compliment 
in  his  epiftle  to  lord  Bathurft  on  the  ufe  of  riches.    , 

The 
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ITS  oiT^r  V^^t  f}ai5t!~. 
The  fenfe  to  value  riches,   with  the  art 
T'enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart, 
■>      Not  meanly,  nor  ambitioufly  purfu'd. 

Not  funk  by  floth,  nor  rais'd  by  fervitudc; 

To  ballance  fortune  by  a  juft  expence; 

Join  with  ceconomy,   magnificence  ; 

With  fplendor,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  ; 

Gh  teach  us  Talbot,  thou'rt  unfpoil'd  by  wealth! 

That  fecret  rare  between  the'extremes  to  move 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felf-Jove. 

"VVHicf  b  it  copies  Talbot's  better  part, 
To  eafethe  opprefs'd,  and  raife  the  finking  heart? 
Where'er  he  ftiines,  O  Fortune  gild  the  fcene. 
And  angelsguard  him  in  the  golden  mean  I 
At  Barrington  fliall  Englifh  bounty  ftand, 
And  Henfol's  honour  never  leave  the  land. 

TAlYIiOR  (Dr.  John)  a  late  learned  difTgnting  teacher, 
was  born   near  Lancafter ;  fettled  firft  at  Kirkftead  in  Lin- 
colnfliire,  where  he  preached  to  a  very  fmall  congregation, 
and  taught  a  grammar  fchool  for  the  fupport  of  his  family.  Sermon  oc- 
near  twenty  years;    but  afterwards,    his   great  worth  and^^^fioned  by 
merit  in  this  obfcure  fituation  being  known,  he  was  unani-j^y^^^^j^J^ 
moufly  chofen  to  Norwich,  where  he   preached   many  years  wood, 
with    great  acceptance  and   ufefulnefs.      From   this  city  he^°"^*'76j« 
was  invited  to  Warrington   in  Lancaftiire,  to  fuperintend  an 
academy  they  had  formed  there,  judging  him  the  fitteft  per- 
fon,  as   his   learning   and  worth  were  io   univerfally  known 
and  acknowledged,  to  give  this  new  inftitutlon  a  proper  dig- 
nity and    reputation  in  the  world.     With  this    invitation,  fo 
warmly  and  importunately  enforced,  he  complied,  from  mo- 
tives purely  difmterefted,  and   induced  by  the  fair  and  flat- 
tering profpe6t  of  being  greatly  ufeful   in  inftruding  young 
perfons  for  the  miniilry.     But  a  few  filly  differences  about 
the  formal   pundtllio  of  precedency  and  authority,  and   the 
vague  and  uncertain  principles  of  morals,  were  kindled  into 
fuch  a  flame,  as  foon  involved   and    almoft  endangered  the 
very  being  of  the  academy,  and  fubje<Sled  him  to  much  fcur- 
rility  and  ill  treatment. 

The  bad  ufage  he  met  with,  wfiere  he  naturally  expedled 
the  kindeft,  he  would  often  lay,  "  would  certainly  ihorten 
♦^  his  days."     And  fo  it  proved*     He  who  had  the  beft  con- 

iiution> 
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ititution,  and  who  had  by  a  courfe  or  Iteady  temperanqe,  pre- 
ferved  it  the  bcft  of  any  fevcre  ftudent,  was  foQn  thrown 
into  a  variety  and  complication  of  diforders,  w^hich  though 
by  gentle,  yet  repeated  ftrokes,  foon  laid  the  Ofigihally 
flrong  and  vigorous  fabric  in  fad  and  deplorable  ruin^.  'f  The 
*'  laft  time  I  faw  him,  fays  Mr.  Harwood,  he  bitterly  la- 
*'  mented  his  unhappy  fituatiori,  and  his  being,  rendered, 
**  (all  proper  authority,  as  a  tutor  being  taken  from 
^  *'  him)  utterly  incapable  of  being  any  longer  ufeful ;.  faid 
^'*  •!  ibis  life  was  not  an  obje£l  of  defire  to  him,  when  his 
"public-  ulefulnefs  was  no  more,  and  repeated  with  great. 
'*  emotion  feme  celebrated  lines  to  this  purpofe  out  of 
*'  Sophocles.*  , 

He  died  March  the  5th,  1761.  He  went  to  bed  as  well 
as  ufual  the  night  before,  only  complaining  a  little  of  a  mief^^ 
lure  he  felt  on  his  ftomach.     As  to  his  writings,  '       V 

••I The  firft  piece  he  publifhed,  was,  J  prefatory  Difcou'rfi 
U  a  Narrative  of  Mr,  Jofeph  Raw/on  s  Cafe^  who  was  ex- 
cluded from  communion  with  the  congregational  church  In 
Nottingham,  for  ailer ting  the  unity  and  fupremacy  of  God 
the  Father.     A  fecond  edition  of  this  has  been  publifhed.        | 

In  1740,  —  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of  OrigtnatSin'y 
which,  has  gone  through  three  editions. 

In  1745, — *-^  his  Paraphrafe  on  the   Romans -,   a    tKirri 

edition  of  which  has  been  lately  primed.     In  the  fame  year' 

he  alfo  publifhed  a  fmall  Scripture  £atechifm   with   Prdofsy 

*     -■■''^    which  has  pailcd  four  editions..  ..-,.,.,,,,- c     • -7..',.  ^Vl' •    '' 

.In.1,750,  —  4  Collet  ton  QfTmfXt^rVM^^^^ 
xfcheme  for  firpporting  the  fpirit  and  praiij^q'of  j^^^ 
cohgregations^i:}-^;^  .,:-,  _  ;.  ^■■:  .',  -'    '','"' 

oJn  17 5  J , >T-Trrj without  his  name,  a  fmall  pniphlet,  en- 
titled,  7^  Importance  of  Chilcireny^^^t^0^^  §fj^ 
Education  of  Children.  ■^:.,  i^.,,       ^ip:  .,^A.  ^.  i!..v 

f i ilfl  1 75 3,.-^ — ~  his  Scripture  DoB'rine of  Jtbnemeht, 
€Unv>  1754,  '  ;■:    ■  his  great  work,  the  labour   of  his  whole 
Yi(Q\^  An. Hebrew  Englijh  Concordance^  in   two   large  volumes 
jfr.foljo^  which  will, remain  a  monument  to  all  future- ages 
oi"  his  indefatigable  indi^llry  and  critical  fkill.       ^^"      vikj  i/d 

*    Aiyr^oov  ysc^  ocv^occ  rov  (jiccfcfov  Xf>?i^£iv  Ciot-'j  ;    .^    ^^  •    ,™   ^ 

V   ^    -   K<M(OKTiV   Oft;  f6750£l'  S^X^'^XCtTBTCti.  ,   .j   ^^g^f^yj 

Tiyuf'kai)'v!{Accfr,i/^2f(X,Ts^7reiViXti,  ' -un  s  ,b*i«{ 

Tl^'j^'ticrct,  ad-.-x^na-sc,  rev  yt  kuj^slvuvI         ■       ••    -vJituj   ons  tls3mi? 

Sophoc.  Ajajfs  476. 
He 


He  wrote  in  t,he.  famJq  y<5ar  «n  excelleut  pamphlet,  cn- 
tidecJ,  7/!?^  Lori's  Supper  ^explatried  upon  Scripture  Principlesy^ 
m  w^ich  t^is  facred  ordinance  is  placed  in  a  clear  light,  and: 
us,  i;nportancc  well /lated.  '^'"-    '''■^-*  g  o^nr 

Ir^  1757  he  published  ^his  Covenant  of*Griite,'\n  dc^nc^  off 
infi^nt-baptifm.  -ns  gnotft" 

S^"  1 755» ^  Charge,  delivered  at  the   ordifiaticfeiSof^ 

the  reverend  Mr,  Smithfon.  -j^-^^fn   ■ 

,  In  1756, /i  SermoTty  preached  at  the  opening  df'^thd'' 

new  chapel  in  Norwich.  -,-''. 

In  1759,  he  wrote  his  Examination  of  Dr,  Hutchefori's 
Scheme  of  Morality ;  a  judicious  performance,  which  met 
with  great  and  deferved  acceptance  in  the  world. 

His  laft  performance  was,  A  Sketch  of  Moral  Phllofophy^ 
which  he  drew  up  for  theufe  of  his  own  pupils,  and  as  intro- 
ductory to  TVollaJion^s  Religion  of  Nature,  This  was  pub- 
Jiflied  in  1760.* 

From  his  firft  fettling  at  Warrington,  as  tutor,  he  fpenf 
all  his  leifure  hours  in  reviewing  his  concordance,  collating 
pailagcs  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  correding  the  Englifti 
tranflation.  He  had  made  a  confiderable  advance  in  this  ufe- 
ful  workj   when  death  feized  him. 

:  ?  I  n  i 
J  THEOBALD  (Lewis)  was  born  at  Sittingburn  in  Kentvt!;bb£r'« 
ipjt  which  place  his  father,  Mr.  Peter  Theobald,  was  an  emi- Lives,  v.  5, 
nent  aitbrney.     His  grammatical  learning,  he  received  chief-  ?•  ^^6,  & 
Jy  under  the  reverend   Mr.  Ellis,  at  Ifle worth  in  Middlefex,  ^^^' 
;^d  afteF\yards  applied  himfelf  to  the  fl-udy  and  pra(9!ice  of 
the  lav^  ;  but  finding  that  ftudy  too  tedious  and  irkfome  for 
his  genius,  he  quitted  it  for   the   profeflion   of  poetry.     He 
engaged  in  a  paper  called  the  Cenfor,  publifhed  in   Mift's 
Weekly  Journal ;.  and   by   delivering    his   opinion  with  too 
little  referve,  concerning  fome  eminent  whs,  cxpoftd  him- 
felf to  their  lafhes  and  refentmcnt. 

^1  Upon  th? /publication  of  Pope's  Homer,  he  praifed  it  in 
the  moft  extravagant  terms  of  admiration  ;  but  aftcrwafda 
thought  proper  to  retract  his  opinion,  for  reafons  we  cannot 
gucfs,  and  abufed  the  very  performance  he  had  before  hyper- 
bolically  praifed.     Mr.  Pope  at  firft  made  Mr.  Theobald  th,e 

*  The  Dr.  with  great  cart  arfd'^ar*  ent  to  make  four  volumes  in  of^avo  ; 

reflnefs  compa/ed,  and  fairly  tranfcri-  tihi^  he  derigned  for  the  prefs,  »nd 

bed,  a  number  of  difcourfes  on  moral,  intended     to    Us     jivibliftied  after     hia 

critical,  and  practical  fubje£ls,   fuffici*  death. 

.^-.A  xe(A  .:>o-T  •  ^c^'o 

•  i 
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hero  of  his  Dunciad,  but  afterwards,  for  reafons  beft  kn6wfi 
to  himfelf,  he  thought  proper  to  difrobe  him  of  that  dignity, 
and  beftow  it  upon  another. 

In  the  year  1726,  Mr.  Theobald  {jublifhed  a  piece  in  o6ta- 
vo,  called  Shakjpear  Reflored :  of  this  it  is  faid,  he  was  fo 
vain  as  to  aver,  in  one  of  Mift's  Journals,  June  the  eighth, 
*'  that  to  expofe  any  errors  in  it  was  impra6Licablc  ;'*  and 
in  another,  April  the  27th,  "  That  whatever  care  might 
i^  for  the  future  be  taken,  either  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  any  other 
".  afliftants,  he  would  give  above  five  hundred  emendations', 
*'  that  would  efcape  them  all."  During  two  whole  years, 
while  Mr.  Pope  was  preparing  his  editio;:,  he  publifhed  ad- 
vertifements,  requelling  afilffance,  and  promifing  fatisfa6^ion 
to  any  who  would  contribute  to  its  greater  perfecS^ion..  But 
this  reftorer,  who  was  at  that  time  foliciting  favours  of  him, 
by  letters,  did  wholly  conceal  that  he  had  any  fuch  defigfi 
till  after  its  publication  ;  which  he  owned  in  the  Daily  Jour- 
nal of  November  26,  1728;  and  then  an  outcry  was  made 
that  Mr.  Pope  had  joined  with  the  bookieller  to  raife  an  ex- 
travagant fubfcription  ;  in  which  he  had  no  fhare,  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge,  and  againft  which  he  had  publickly 
advertifed  in  his  own  propofals  for  Homer,  -."•• 

Mr.  Theobald  was  not  only  thus  obnoxious  to  thr  re- 
fentment  of  Pope,  but  we  find  him  waging  war  with  Mr. 
Dennis,  who  treated  him  with  more  roughnefs,  though  with 
lefs  fatire.  Mr.  Theobald  in  the  Cenfor,  vol.  II.  No. 
XXXIII.  calls  Mr.  Dennis  by  the  name  of  Furius.  Mr. 
Dennis  in  refentment  of  this  reprefentation  made  of  him,  in 
his  remarks  on  Pope's  Homer,  p.  9,  10,  thus  mention* 
him.  "  There  is  a  notorious  idiot,  one  Hight  Whacum, 
*'  who  from  an  under-fpur- leather  to  the  law,  is  become 
*''  an  under-ftrapper  to  the  play-houfe,  who  has  lately  bur- 
*'  lefqued  the  metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  by  a  vile  tranfla* 
"  tion,  &c.  This  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  impertinent 
'^  paper  called  the  Cenfor."  Such  was  the  language  of  Mr. 
Dennis,  when  enflamed  by  contradidtion.  .  l 

In  the  year  1720,  Mr.  Theobald  introduced  uporr  the 
ftage  a  tragedy  called,  The  Double  Falfiood ',  the  greateft  part 
of  which  he  aflerted  was  Shakefpear's.  Mx.  Pope  infmuated 
to  the  town,  that  it  was  all,  or  certainly  the  greateft  part, 
written,  not  by  Shakefpear,  but  Theobald  himfelf, ''and 
quotes  thefe  lines,  u 'iif?r*r 

None  but  thvfelf  can  be  thv  oarallel. 

Which 
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WWch  he  calls  a  marvellous  line  of  Theobald,  *'  unkFtf  ^ays 
f^jhe)!  the  play  called  The  Double  Falfijood,  be  (as  he  would 
"  have  it  thought)  Shakefpear's ;  but  whether  this  is  his' or 
*^^not,  he  proves  Shakefpear  to  have  written  as  bad."  The 
arguments  which  Mr.  Theobald  ufes  to  prove  the  play  to  be 
Shakefpear's  are  indeed  far  from  fatisfactory.  This  Double 
Faljhood  was  vindicated  by  Mr.  Theobald,  who  was  ajtacked 
again  in  the  art  of  finking  in  poetry.  Here  Mr.  Theobald 
endeavoured  to  prove  falfe  criticifm?,  want  of  underftanding 
Shakefpear's  manner,  and  pervcrfe  cavilling  in  Mr.  Pope: 
he  juftifies  himfelf  and  the  great  drr^matic  poet,  and  eflays  to 
prove  the  tragedy  in  qiieftion  to  be  in  reality  Shakefpear's, 
and  not  unworthy  of  him.  Mr^  Theobald,  befides.  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakefpear's  plays,  in  which  he  corrected,  with  great 
pains  and  ingenuity,  many  faults  which  had  crept  into  that 
great  poet's  writing,  Is  the  author  of  feveral  other  dramatic 
pieces,  * 

THEODORE,  I.  king  of  Corfica,  baron  NiewhofF,  BlbHotT^c 
grandee  of  Spain,  baron  of  England,  peer  of  France,  baron ^^°^^ 
of  the  holy  empire,  prince  of  the  papal  throne :  for  thus  he 
ftiled  himfelf.  *'  A  man  whofe  claim  to  royalty  (fays  an 
*'  ingenious  author)  was  as  indifputable  as  the  moft  ancient 
**  titles  to  any  monarchy  can  pretend  to  be ;  that  is,  the 
^<  choice  of  his  fubje6fs  :  the  voluntary  election  of  an  injured 
^^  people,  who  had  the  common-right  of  mankind  to  free- 
**  dom,  and  the  uncommon  refolution  of  determining  to  be 
*'  free." 

It  was  on  March  the  15th,  1736,  whilft  the  Gorfican 
malecontents  were  fitting  in  council,  that  an  Englifh  vefTel 
from  Tunis,  with  a  paffport  from  our  conful  there,  arrived 
at  a  port,  then  in  poffeffion  of  the  malecontents.  A  ftranger 
on  board  this  vefFel,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  of 
diftindlion ;  no  fooner  went  on  fliore,  but  he  was  received 
with  fmgular  honours  by  the  principal  perfons,  who  faluted 
him  with  the  titles  of  excellency,  and  vice-roy  of  Corfica. 
His  attendants  confifted  of  two  officers,  a  fecretary,  a  chap- 
lain, a  few  domeftics  and  Morocco  flaves.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  the  bifhop's  palace:  called  himfelf  lord  Theodore  : 
whilft  the  chiefs  knew  more  about  him  than  they  thought 
convenient  to  declare.  From  the  vefiel  that  brought  him, 
were  debarked  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  4000  fire-locks,  3000 
pair  of  (hoes,  great  quantity  of  provifions,  and  coin  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  of  ducats.  ■     • 

Two 
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Two^jpieces  cf  cannon  were  placed  before  his  Joor,  tm4 
he  nad  four  hundred  fo!di<:rs  pofted  for  his  guard.  He  ci-ea-, 
ted  officers,  formed  twenty  four  companies  of  foldjer*^  dif^ 
Ifibutcd  among  the  mateconrefits,  t%c  arms  and  the  fboes  he 
Kad  brought  with  him,  conferred  knighthood  on  one  of  the 
chiefs,  iippointed  another  his  treafurer ;  and  profelled  the 
Roman  catholic  rehgion.  Various  conjecSiures  were  formed 
in  different  courts  concerning  him  ;  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  pre- 
tender, prince  Ragotfl^i,  the  duke  de  Ripperda,  comtc  de 
Bo[)nevaJ,  were  each  in  their  turns  fuppofed  to  be  this 
flrat?ger. ;  all  Europe  was  puzzled  ;  but  the  country  of  aur 
{granger  was  fcon  difcovered  :  he  was  in  fact  a  Pruflian,  Well 
known  by  the  name  of  Theodore  Anthony,  baron  of  Nicw- 
hofF. 

Theodore  v/as  a  knight  of  tbe  Teutonic  order,  had  fuc^ 
ceflively  been  in  the  fcrvice  of  feveral  German  princes,  had 
feen  Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal ;  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  at  Liibon,  and  pafl'ed  there  for  a  charge 
des  affaires,  from  the    emperor.     This  extraordinary  man, 
with  an  agreeable  perfon,  had  relolution,  firong  natural  parts, 
and  ■w'as  capable   of  any  enterprize.      He   was  about  iifty 
years  of  age.     Upon  his  firfi  landing,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cor* 
iicans  publickly  declared  to  the  people,  that  it  was  to  him 
they  were  to  be  Indebted   for  their  liberties,  that  he  wSis  ar*» 
rived  in  order  to  deliver  the  ifland  from  the  tyrannic>tl  op^ 
preiiion  of  the  Genoefe.     The  general  affembly  offered  hitH." 
the  crown,  not  as  any  fudden  aift  into  which  they  had  been 
furprifed,  but  with  ail  ths  precaution  that  people  could  take 
to.fecure  their  freedom    and    felicity  under   it.     Theoddrfe, 
however,  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  governor'gene«»v; 
rat*     In  this  q'Jaljty  he  aflembled  the  people  and  adminiifred 
ah  oath  for  pr^ferving  eternal  piece  among  themfelves 5  and 
ievejejy  did  he  exad  obedience  to  this  law#;n  aid    ai    ainsiad 
THe  was  „ again  offered  the  title  of  king-;  hfe  aifltetfpte^  (i%d) 
Sundaj/-  April  the  1 5th,  1 7 36,.  was  crowned  king  of  Car*-^  t 
ilea,  and   received    the   oath   of  fidelity  from   his  principal   ^ 
fubje£ls,    and  the  acclamations  of  all   the    people.      The 
Genoefcv  alarmed,-  at   thele  proceedings,  publickly  declared 
him  and  his  adhererits  -guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  caufed  it  to  be 
reported  that  he, governed  ia  tbe  moft  defpotic  manner,-  even  i 
to'  the  putting  to  .  d^^th  many  principal  inhabitants,  mcT&lyo^ 
becaufe  they  were  Genoe.fe;  than, which  nothing  could' be ffl 
njorefalfc, -as,  appear^  from  his  manifeflo,  in  anfwcr  to  thc^'J 
€di6t.  Theodore,  however,  having  got  together  neai  25,000  " 
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fhen,  found  himfelf  mafter  of  a  country  where  the  Genoefe 
durft  not  appear  ;  he  carried  Porto  Vecchio,  and  on  May 
the  third,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Baftia,  but  was  foon  obliged 
to  retire,  tie  then  fepjflated  his  force,  and  was  fuccelsful 
i'n  his  conquefts,  and  came  again  before  Baftia,  which  fooa 
fubmitted  to  him.  His  court  became  brilliant,  and  he  con- 
ferred titles  of  nobility  upon  his  principal  courtiers. 

Towards  the  month  of  July,  murmurs  were   fpread   of 
great  diflatisfa^tions  arifnig  from  the  want  of  Theodore** 
]promifed  fuccours :  on  the  other  hand,  a  coniiderable  artna- 
Itient  failed  from  Barcelona,  as  was  fuppofed  in  his  favour. 
At  the  fame  time  France  and  England  ftri^lly  forbad  their 
fubjedts  to  aflift  in  any  way  the  ilialecontents.     September 
the   fecond,  Theodore  prefided  at  a  general  aflTemblyi  and 
aflured  bis  fubje^ts  anew  of  the  fpeedy  arrival  of  the  fo  much 
i&vanted   fticcours.     Debates   ran  high,    and  Theodore  was 
given  to  Underftand^  that  before   the   end  of  October,   he 
hiuft  refign  the  fovereign  authority,  or  make  good  his  promife. 
Theodore,  in  the  mean  time  received  large  fums,  but  no- 
body knew  from  whence  they  came  :  he  armed  fome  barques, 
tind  chafed  thofe  of  the  Genoefe  which  lay  near  the  ifland. 
He  now  inftiiuted  the  order  of  the  deliverance,  in  memory 
6f  his  delivering  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Geno- 
efe.    The    moneys  he  had  received  he  caufed  to  be   new 
coined,  and  his   affairs  feemed  to  have  a  prgmifrng  afpecfl ; 
but  the  fcene  prefently  ch anged;  -  -         '  '"' ■"' "^  ^  . " '^ ' 

In  the  beginning  Of  Novem1)er  he  alteintled  the  chiefs, 
and  declared  that  he  would    not  keep  them  any  longer  in 
a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  their  fidelity  and  confidence  demand- 
ing of  him  the  utmoft  efforts   in   their  favour  :  that  he  had 
determined  to  find  out  in  perfon  the  fuccours  he  had  fo  long 
e)tpe(Stcd.     The  chiefs  affured  him  of  their  determined  ad- 
herence  to   his  interefts.     He  named    the  principal  among 
them  to   take  the  government  in  his  abfence,  made  all   the 
receffary    pi-ovifions,    and  recommended  to  them  union   iu 
the  (Irongeft  terms.     The  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  forty- 
ffeven,  attended   him  with  the   utmoft  refpe^t  on  the  day  of 
his   departure,  to  the  water-fide,    and  even    on  board   his 
veffel  ;  where,  after  affectionately  embracing  them,  he  took 
his  leave  and  they  returned  On  fhore,  and  went  immediately 
to  their  refpeclive  pofts,  which  he  had  affigned  them ;  a  de- 
monftrative  proof  this,  that  he  was  not  forced  out  of  the 
ifland^  did  not  quit  it  in  difguft,  or  leav«  it  in  a  n>anner  irj**^ 
toniiftent  with  his  royal  ohara^er. 

Vol.,  XIU  E  C  Thut 
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Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Theodore  ;  who  arrived  in  a  few 
5ays  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  an  Abbe,  at  Livonia,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  fhort  flay,  conveyed  himfelf  nobody  knev^; 
whitber.  The  next  year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris  ; 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  forty-eight  hours  ; 
he  precipitately  embarked  at  Rouen,  and  arrived  at  Amfler- 
dam,  attended  by  four  Italian  domeftics ;  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  an  inn,  and  there  twro  citizens  arreffed  him,  on  a 
claim  of  16,000  Florins.  But  he  foon  obtained  a  pro- 
tection, and  found  fontC  merchants  who  engaged  to  furnlfh 
him  with  a  great  qiiantity  of  ammunition  for  his  faithful 
iflanders.  He  accordingly  went  onboard  a  frigate  of  fifty- 
two  guns,  and  250  men ;  but  was  foon  afterwards,  with 
two  of  his  relations,  feized  at  Naples,  in  the  houfe  of  the 
,,.^,  putch  conful,  and  fent  prlfoner  to  the  fortrefs  of  Cueta. 

fBK^  '  t  This  unhappy  monarch,  vvhofe  courage  had  raifed  hini  to 
^^^  i  throne,  not  by  a  fucceffion  of  bloody  adis,  but  by  the  free 
choice  of  an  opprefTed  nation,  for  ir^any  years  flruggled  with 
fortune,  and  left  no  means  untried,  which  indefatigable 
policy,  or  folicitation  of  fuccours  could  attempt,  to  recover 
his  crown  :  at  length  he  chofe  for  his  retirement  a  country, 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  participation  of  that  liberty,  which 
he  had  io  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  to  his  Corlicans  ;  but<his 
iituation  here,  by  degrees  grew  wretched,  ?nd  he  was  re- 
duced fo  low,  as  to  be  feveral  years  before  his  death,  a  pri- 
fonerfor  debt  in  the  King's-bench. 

Theodore,  told  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  as  an  inftance 
of  the  fuperflition  of  mankind,  that  there  was  a  v&ry  high 
mountain  in  Corfica,  which  was  carefully  avoided,  from  a 
long  received  opinion,  that,  whoever  afccnded  it,  would 
be  unhappy  and  unfuccefsful  in  all  his  future  undertakings,- 
Theodore,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  weaknefs  of^ 
fuch  a  belief,  in  fplte  of  all  their  remonlfrances,  infifled  on 
climbing  the  fatal  mountain  ;  on  the  top  of  which  he  found 
a  beautiful  plain,  and  a  great  quantity  of  game,  and  fo  tame, 
that  he  could  take  them  in  his  hands^  However  foolifh  fuch 
opinions  are,  this  king's  future  life,  did  not,  I  believe,  cure 
the  Corficans  of  their  credulity.  ,: 

To  the  honour  of  fome  private  perfons,  a  charitable  con- 
tribution was  fet  on  foot  for  him  in  1753.     And  in  1757, 
at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman,  a  marble  was  ere<^ed.to  hi,^ 
memory  in  the  church  yard  of  St  Anne's  Weflminfter,  wit^j 
the  following  infcription  : 

■    •    ■    ''  Near 
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Near  this  place  is  interred 

Theodore  king  of  Corfica, 

Who  died  in  this  parifh  Dec.  ii, 

-  .  1756. 

Immediately  atter  leaving 

The  King's-bench  prifon 
By  the  benefit  of  the  a6t  of  infolvency  1 

In  confequence  of  which, 

He  regiftered  his  kingoom  of  Corfica 

For  the  u{e  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings. 
Heroes  and  beggars,  gaily  flaves,  and  kings; 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd  e'er  dead, 
Fate  pour*d  it's  lefTon  on  his  living  head, 
Bel^ow'd  a  kingdom,  and  deny'd  him  bread. 

^  THOMAS  (Mrs.)  known  to  the  world  by  the  poetical JJj;"^^'«jf 
name  ofCorinna,  was  the  child  of  an  ancient,  and  infirm  mas's  hte, 
parent,  who  gave   her  life  when  he  was  dying  himfelf,   andpiefixed  toa 
to  whofe   unhappy   conftitution  fhe  was  fole  heirefs.     •^•"O'^^jelt-eJ^be- 
her  very  birth,  which  happened  in    1675.  flie  was   afflicted  tween  her 
with  fevers  and  defluxions,  and  being  over-nurfed,  her  con- and  Mr. 
ftitution  was   fo  delicate  and  tender,  that  had  fhe  not  been  ^^^^""^^  * 
of  a  gay  difpofition,  and   pofleifed  of  a  vigorous  mind,  fhe  lives,  v.  4. 
mufl  have  been  more   unhappy   than  fhe  a(Slually  was.  i46,&feq. 

Her  father  dying  when  fhe  was  fcarce  two  years  old,  and 
her  mother  not  knowing  his  real  circumftances,  as  he  was 
fuppofed  from  the  fplendour  of  his  manner  of  life  to  be  very 
rich,  fome  inconveniencies  were  incurred,  in  bellowing  upon 
him ;a  pompous  funeral,  which  in  thofe  times  was  fafhiona- 
ble.^'  The  mother  of  our  poetefs,  in  the  bloom  of  eighteen, 
U^as  condemned  to  the  arms  of  this  man,  upwards  of  fixty, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  wealthy,  but  in  which  fhe 
was  foori  miferably  deceived.  She  difpofed  of  two  houfes 
her  hulhand  kept,  one  in  town,  the  other  in  the  county  of 
Fflex,  and  retired  into  a  private,  but  decent,  country  lodg- 
ing. The  houfe  where  file  boarded  was  an  eminent  cloth- 
worker's  in  the  county  of  Surry,  but  the  people  of  the  houfe 
proved  very  difagreeable.  The  lady  had  no  converfation 
to  divert  her;  the  landlord  was  an  illiterate  man,  and  the 
reft  of  the  family  brutiOi,  and  unmannerly.  At  h(^  Mrs. 
Thomas  attraded  the  notice  of  Dr.  GlyfTon,  who  obferving 
her  at  church  very  fplendidly  dreffed,  follicited  her  acquain- 
£  e  2  tancc. 
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tance.  He  was  a  valuable  piece  of  antiquity,  being  thefts 
^1683,  100  years  of  age.  His  perfon^was  taJV^^his , bcwies 
,very  large,  his  hair  like  fnow,  a  venerable  afpe£l,  and  a 
^fompledion,  which  might  iliame  the  bloom  of  fifteen.  He 
.enjoyed  a  found  judgment,  and  a  memory  fo  tenacious,^  aod 
„qlear,  that  his  company  was  very  engaging.  His  vifits  great- 
ly alleviated  the  folitude  of  this  lady.  The  laft  vrfit  he  made 
to  Mrs  Thomas,  he  drew  on,  with  much  attention^  a  pait 
of  riqb  Spanifh  leather  gloves,  emboft  on  the  backs  and  tops 
with  gold  embroidery,  and  fringed  round  with  gold/  The 
lady  could  not  help  exprefling  her  curiofity,  to  know  the  hif- 
tory  of  thofe  gloves,  which  he  feemed  to  touch  with  fo^^ij^^uph 
refpecSt.  He  anfwered,  ''  I  do  refpe<Sl  them,  for  ti|e  l»ft 
<<  time  I  had  the  honour  of  approaching  my  miflrefs^  qijeeii 
"  Elizabeth,  (l)e  pulled  them  from  her  own  royal,,  b^nds, 
*'  faying,  here  Glyflbn,  wear  them  for  my  fake.  '^,  Iwye 
«  done  fo  with  veneration,  and  never  drew  them  qa^  but 
«'  but  when  I  .had  a  mind  to  honour  thofe  whooi  i^vifit, 
*«  as  I  now  do  you  5  and  fmce  you  love  the  memory  of  mf 
^'  royal  miftrefs,  take  them,  and  preferve  them  carefully 
*«  when  lam  gone."  The  dodof  then  we^  Jigip{^e,  .^aj^ 
died  in  a  few  days. 

This  gentleman's  death  left  her  again  without  a  com- 
panion, and  an  uneafmefs  hung  upon  her,  vifible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  houfe  5  who  guefling  the  caufe  to  proceed  from 
folitude,  recommended  to  her  acquaintance  another  phy- 
of  a  different  caft  from  the  former.     He  was  denomi- 


jfician, 

,::|jated  by  them  a  conjurer,  and  v/as  faid  to  be  capable. of  raif- 
4llS  ^^^  devil.  ,  This  circumftance  diverted  Mrs.  Thomas, 
I jiyho  imagined  that  the  man  whom  they  called  a  conjurer, 
jnuft  have  more  fenfe  than  they  underftood.  7'he  do&.qt 
was  invited  to  vifit  her,  and  appeared  in  a  greafj  black .grp- 
gram,  which  he  called  his  fcholar's  coat;  a  long  bc^d; 
and  othei;  marks  of  a  philofophical  negligence.  He  brougfit 
ajl  his  little  mathematical  trinkets,  and  played  over  his  tricks 
for  the  diver fion  of  the  lady,  whom,  by  a  private  vybifpe/, 
he  let  into  the  fecrets  as  he  performed  them,  that  (be'might 
fee  thejre  was  nothing. of  magic  in  the  cafe.  The  two  moft 
rem^irkable  articles  of  his  performance  were,  firft  lighting,  a 
candle  at  a  alafs  of  cold  water ;  performed  by  toucbing  the 
brim  before  with  phofphorus,  a  chymical  fire  which  js  pre- 
fe^yed  in  water  and  burns  there ;  and  next  reading  the  fmallefl 
print  by  a  candle  of  fix  in  the  pound,  at  100  yards  diflance 
in  th^. open  air,  and  darkeft  night.    Tliis  was  perforin^jl, |y 
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xo'rtcave  giafs,  with  a  deep  paintqct  Yocus,    quick- 
Pred^oil'-the  badkfide,  and  fet  in  tin,  wi^h  a  focket  for   a 
f(flndfej'fc6Tice  faflijon,  and  hung  up  againflf'a  wall.     While 
*tA^  fl^ftib  of  the  candle  was  diametrically  oppofite'  to  the  ceri- 
^f^,  the  rays  equally  dlvergirigj^  gave  fo  powerful  a  light  ^a^ 
is*"ftarce  Credible  i  but  on  the  leaft  variation  frobjJ^Hfe/<?cus, 
th^  charnii  ceafed,  ' 

The^;  lady  difcerning  in  this  man  a  genius  which  might  Se 
improved  to  better  purpofes  than  deceiving  the  country  peb- 
ple,  denred  him  not  to  hide  his  talents,  but  tp  pu(h  himfelf 
in  the  world  by  the  abilities  of  which  he  feemed  pofTefTed. 
**  Madam,  faid  hcj^  I  zm  now  a  fiddle  to  afle?,  but  I  am 
**  finiftiing  a  great  work  which  will  make  thofe  affes  fiddle 
•<*  to  me.'*  She  then  aflced  what  that  work  might  be?  he 
"Replied,  **  His  life  was  at  ftake  if  it  took  air,  but  he  found 
^!  her  a  lady  of  fuch  uncommon  candour,  and  good    fenfe,  m 

^^*' thdt  he  ihould  make  no  difHculty  in  committing  his  life 
*^<  and  hope  to  her  keeping/*  All  women  are  naturally  fond 
of  being  truft^d  withfecrets;  this  was  Mrs.  Thomas's  fail- 
^ift*g  :  the  dodlor  found  it  out,  and  made  her  pay  dear  for  her 
curiofity,      ^'  I  have   been,    continued  he,  many  yea^  rh 
'^*mar'ch   of  the   phi!ofopher*s  ftone,    and    long  mafter  of 
"*'  the  fmaragdinetable  of  Hermes  Trifmegiftus;  the  gr^en 
*'  and  red  dragons  of  Raymond  Lully  have  alfo  been  obedient 
^*  '^o  me,  and  the  illuftrious  fages  themfelves deign  to  vifit  me  ; 
'**  yet  it  is  but  fmce  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  your 
*^  ladyifhip,  that  I  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain  tfiie 
**  ^P^LrVd  fecret  of  proje£lion.     I  tranfmuted  fome  lead  I  pul- 
<*^,T^  ofFmy  window  laft  night  into  this  bit  of  gold."  Pleafed 
With  thi5  fi^ht  of  this,  and  having  a  natural  propenfion  to  the 
fttidy,'  the  lady  fnatched  it  out  of  the  philofopher's  hand,  and 
afkecf  why  he  had  not  more  ?  He  replied,  <'  it  was  all  the 
"  lead  he  could  find.**  She  then  comftianded  her  daughter 
to  bring  a  parcel  of  lead  which  lay  in*  the  clofet,  and  giv^ing 
Hpio  the  chyn>ift,  defired  him  to   tranfmute  it  unto  gold  ori 
"jtH^  morrow.     He  undcrtool^  it,  and   the  next  day  brought 
^ntiT  ah   ingot  which   weighed   two  ounces,  which,  with  the 
^j1:rho(l  folemnity,  he  avowed  was  the  very  individual   lead 
'  ihe  gave  him,  tranfmuted  to  gold.  -  ^  :^  ^^'  '     ■ 

She  began   now   to  engage  him  in  ferious  difcduHe  ;' arid 
finding  by  his  replies,  that  he  wanted   money  to  make  more 
"powder,  (he  enquired  how  much  would  make  a  ftock  that 
"^would  maintain  itfelf?    he  replied  fifty  pounds,  after  nine, 
■'fiionths,  would  produce  a  million.     She  then   begged   the 
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ingot  of  him,  which  he  protefted   had  been  tranfmuted  from 
lead,  and   flufticd  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  hurried  to  town 
to  know   whether   the  ingot    was  true   gold,  which  proyed 
fiae  beyond    the  ftandard.     The  lady   now   fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  empyrlc's  declaration,  took  fifty  pounds  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  banker,  and  intruded  him  with  it.  The  only 
difficulty  which  remained,  was,  how  to  ca^ry  on  the  work 
without  fufpicion,  it  being  ftridly  prohibited  at  that  time.    He 
was  therefore  refolved  to  take  a  little  houfe  in  another  county, 
at  a  few  miles  diftance  from  London,  where  he  was  to  build 
a  public  laboratory,  as  a  profeft  chymift,  and   deal  in   fuch 
medicines  as  were  moft  vendible,  by  the  fale  of  which  to  the 
apothecaries,  the  expence  of  the  houfe  v^^as  to  be   defrayed 
during  the  operation.     The  widow  was  accounted  the  houfe- 
keeper,  and  the  do£ior  and  his  man  boarded   with   her ;  to 
which  fhe  added  this   precaution,   that  the   laboratory,  with 
the  two  lodging  rooms  over  it,  in  which  the  do6tor  and  his 
man    lay,  was  a  different   wing  of    the   building    from  that 
v/here  (he  and  her  little  daughter,  and  maid-fervant  refided  ; 
and   as  fhe   kncw^  fome  time  muft  elapfe  before  any   profit 
could   be  expecS^ed,  (lie  managed   with  the  utmoft  frugality. 
The  do£lor  mean  time    afted  the  part  of  a  tutor  to  mifs,  in 
arithmetic,  latin,    and   mathematics,    to   which    fhe   difco- 
vered  the  ftrongeft  propenfity. 

All  things  being  properly  difpofed  for  the  grand  ope- 
ration, the  vitriol  furnace  was  fet  to  work,  which  re- 
quiring the  mofl  intenfe  heat  for  feveral  days,  unhappily  kt 
iire  to  the  houfe  ;  the  flairs  were  confumed  in  an  inftant, 
and  as  it  furprifed  them  all  in  their  firft  fleep,  it  was  a  hap- 
py circumftance  that  no  life  perifhed.  This  unlucky  acci- 
dent was  300I.  lofs  to  Mrs.  Thomas :  yet  ffill  the  grand  pro- 
ject was  in  a  fair  way  of  fucceeding  in  the  other  wing  of  the 
building.  But  one  misfortune  is  often  followed  by  another, 
the  next  Sunday  evening,  while  (he  was  reading  to,  and 
inftruding  her  iictle  family,  a  fudden,  and  violent  report, 
like  a  difcharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  ;  the  houfe  being  lim-» 
ber,  rocked  like  a  cradle,  and  the  family  were  all  thrown 
;  from  their  chairs  on  the  ground.  'I  hey  looked  with  the 
greateft  amazement  on  each  other,  not  gueflfing  the  caufe, 
when  the  operator,  pretending  to  revive,  fell  to  (lamping, 
tearing  his  hair,  and  raving  liice  a  madman,  crying  out  un- 
done, undone,  loft  and  undone  for  ever.  He  ran  dire£fly 
to  the  athanor,  when  unlocking  the  door,  he  found  the  ma- 
chine fplit  quite  in  two  5  the  eggs  broke,  and  the  precious 
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amalgamum  which  they  contained  was  fcattered  like  fand 
among  the  aflies.  Mrs.  Thomas's  eyes  were  now  fufEcient- 
ly  opened  to  difcern  the  impofture,  and  with  a  very  ferene 
countenance,  told  the  empyric,  that  accidents  will  happen, 
but  means  might  be  fallen  upon  to  repair  this  fatal  difapoint- 
ment.  The  dodor  obferving  her  fo  ferene,imagined  fhe  would 
grant  him  more  money  to  complete  his  fcheme ;  but  fhe 
(oon  difappointed  bis  expeftation,  by  ordering  him  to  be  gone, 
and  made  him  a  prefenc  of  five  guineas,  left  his  defperate  cir- 
cumftances  fliould  induce  him  to  take  fome  violent  means  of 
providing  for  himfelf. 

Whether  deluded  by  a  real  hope  of  finding  out  the  phi- 
lofopher's  ftone,  or  from  an  innate  principle  of  villany,  can- 
not be  determined,  but  he  did  not  yet  ceafe  his  purfuit,  and 
ftill  indulged  the  golden  delufion.  He  now  found  means  to 
work  upon  the  credulity  of  an  old  mifer,  who,  upon  the 
ftrengthof  his  pretenhons,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  embarked  all  his  hoarded  treafure,  which  was  very  confide- 
rable,  in  the  fame  chimerical  adventure.  In  a  word^  the  mi- 
fer's  ftock  was  alfo  loft,  the  empyric  himfelf,  atid  the  daugh- 
ter reduced  to  beggary.  This  unhappy  affair  broke  the  mi- 
fer's  heart,  who  did  not  many  weeks  furvive  the  lofs  of  his 
ca(h.  The  dodor  alfo  put  a  miserable  end  to  his  life,  by  drink- 
ing poifon,  and  left  his  wife,  with  two  young  children,  in 
aftateof  beggary.  But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Thomas.  The 
poor  lady  fufFered  on  this  occafion  a  great  deal  of  inward 
anguifh  ;  fhe  was  afhamed  of  having  reduced  her  fortune, 
and  impoverifhed  her  child  by  liftening  to  the  inlinuations 
of  a  madman.  Time  and  patience  at  jaft  overcame  it  ;  and 
when  her  health,  which  by  this  accident  had  been  impaired, 
was  reftored  to  her,  (he  began  to  ftir  amongfl  her  hufband's 
great  clients.  She  took  a  houfe  in  Bloomfbury,  and  by 
means  of  good  oeconomy,  and  an  elegant  appearance,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  better  in  the  world  than  fhe  really  was.  Her 
hufband's  clients  received  her  like  one  rifen  from  the  dead  : 
they  came  to  vifit  her,  and  promifcd  to  feive  her.  At  laft 
the  duke  of  Montague  advifed  her  to  let  lodgings,  which 
way  of  life  fhe  declined,  as  her  talents  were  not  fuited  for 
dealing  with  ordinary  lodgers;  but,  added  (he,  *'  if  I  knew 
^'  any  farnily  who  defircd  fuch  a  conveniency,  I  would 
'.«  readily  accommodate  them."  I  take  you  at  your  word,  re- 
plied the  duke,  "  I  will  become  your  fole  tenant :  nay, 
^«  dont  fmile,  for  I  am  in  earnefl^,  I  love  a  little  freedom 
*'  more  than  I  can  enjoy  at  home,  and  I  may  come  fome- 
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"  "'  ««  times  and  cat  a  bit. of  mutton,  withvfou?aQfodjiy©ik»lj35S 
<*  fellows,  whofe/^onapany  I  xlelight  in/'  Ti>^  bjrg^hiW^^? 
bbund,  and  provecj  matter  of  fac^,  though  on  a  ileej^r 
fcheme  than  drinking  a  bottle  ;  and  his  grace  was  topafivia 
the  houfe  for  Mr,  Freeman  of  Hertfordshire.  In  a  (ew  days 
he  ordered  a  dinger  for  his  beloved  friends.  Jack  and  Toni» 
Will' ind  Ned,  _good  honeft  country  fellows,  as  his  grace 
called  them.  They  came  at  the  time  appointed  j  but  how 
furprifed  was  the  widow,  when  (he  faw  th(?  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  lords  Buckingham  and  Dorfet,  and  a  certain  vifcount, 
with  Sir  William  Button  Colt,  under  thefe  feigned  names. 
After  feveral  times  meeting  at  this  lady's  houfe,  the  aoble 
perfons,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  integrity,  intrufte4 
her  with  the  grand  fecret,  which  was  nothing  lefs  than  the 
proje£^  for  the  revolution.   ^,  rio  'i 

Though  thefe  meetings  were,  held  as  private  as  poffils|I«i^i .» 
yet  fufpicions  arofe,  and  Mrs.  Thomas's  houfe  was  narrowly 
watched ;  but  the  meflengers,  who  were  no  enemies  to  -the  ^ 
caufe,  betrayed   their  trufl:,  and  fuffered    the    noblemen  ^ 
meet  unmolefledj, .  pr  ^t  leaft  yyfithput  any  ix^iuP^ufkp^^i^^ 
henfion.      '    ,*.  •  .  -  ^t^voI  t^  yd  bat 

The  revolution  being  efFecled^  and  the  ftate  become,  more  it 
fettled,  that  place  of  rendezvous  was  quitted :  the  nobleo?ien-fi 
took  leave  of  the  lady,  with  promifcs  of  obtaining  a. penfioD^ 
or  Tome  place  in  the  houlhold    for  her,  as  her  zeal  in< 'Ibat;^! 
caufe  highly  merited  ;  befides  fhe  had  a  very   good  cl^imdtox^ 
forte  appointment,  having  been  ruined  by  the  (hutcipg  jupr:?-;i 
the  exchequer,     "But  alas !  court  promifes    proved   aja >  iacrialid 
foundation,  and  the  noble  peers   never  thought  of  h«/;  nKorffigXii 
The  duke  of  Montague  indeed  made:  oijers  of  fer vice,. <aiidxit 
befii*' captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners^^fl^e  aft-d    himitpjb 
adrhit   Mr.  Gwyhnet,  a  gentleman  wl)o  had  made  Jove^jto  ^-^ 
hef^daughter,  into  fuch  a  poft.     This  he  proipiCeds  but  upon'' 
thefe  t^rms,  that  her  "daughter  (hpuld  zQ^  him   for    it.       fhc  r/r 
widow  thanked  hirn,   and  not  iufpcdting  that  any  dtliga,  was  . 
covered  under  this  offer,  concluded  herfelf  fur,e.,.pf :  fucceCs :  'J 
bu!"b.ov7  amg'zcd  was  fhe  to  lind  Ker   daughter,  ^wliomThe  "* 
bad  bred  in  the  moft  pa^ve  fubjecSion,  and  vvbo  ^.^d   neVerja 
difeovered  the  leaft  inft'^nce   of  difobedience,  abfolutely  rc-j  jd 
fufe  to  afk  any  fuch  favour  of  his  grace.  She  cou.ld  not  be  pre-fSi 
vailed  upon  neither  by  flattery,  nor  .threatening,  and  con- 
tinu^g  ftill  obfllnate  in   her  refolution  :  her  mo.cher  obliged  :.,ri 
hereto  Explain  herrelf,  upon   the  point  of  her  refufal.     Sh<r>^'"£ 
toidiicf  fbeii,  that  tUfe, duke  of  Montague  had  already  miftda-v 
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ania(«»<fel<?  upon  her,  that  his  defigns  weredlthonourablc;  and  - 
thatJ^if'ihu  f\ibmitted  to  a(k  his  grace  one  favour,  he   would 
redeoo^himfelf  fecure  of  another  in  return,  which  he  would 
eBdeavour  to  accomplifh  by  the  bafeft  means. 

This  explanation  was  too  fatisfad^ory :  who  does  not  fee 
the  mear^nefs  cf  fuch  an  ungenerous  conduct  ?  he  had  made  - 
ufe  01  the  mother  as  a  tool,  for  carrying  on  political  dc-. 
fignsj  he  found  her  dlftrefs,  and  as  a  recompence  for  her 
fervices,' and  under  the  pretence  of  mending  her  fortune, 
at;tempted  the  virtue  of  her  daughter,  and  would  provide 
forhery  on  no  other  terms,  but  at  the  price  of  her  child's 
innocence.  In  the  mean  time,  the  young  Corinna,  a  poeti- 
cal name  given  her  by  Mr.  Dryden,  continued  to  improve 
her  mind  by  reading  the  politeft  authors.  We  have  already 
ieen  that  (he  was  addrefled  upon  honourable  terms,  by  Mr. 
Gwywnet,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  fon  of  a  gentleman  in 
Gloucefterfhire.  Upon  his  firft  difcovering  his  paffion  to 
Corinna,  fhe  had  honour  enough  to  remonftrate  to  him  the 
inequality  of  their  fortune,  as  her  affairs  were  then  in  a 
very  perplexed  fituation.  This  objeftion  was  foon  furmoun- 
ted  by  a  lover,  efpecially  as  his  father  had  given  him  pof- 
fcifion  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate,  and  leave  ta  pleafe 
hmklf. 

Mr.  Gwynnet  na  faoner  obtained  this,  than  he  came  to 
London,  and  claimed    Corinna's  promife  of  marriage ;  but 
her  mother   being  then  in  a  very  weak  condition,  fhe  could  . 
not  abandon   her  in   that  diftrefs,  to   die   among   ftrangers. 
She  therefore  told  Mr.  Gwynnet,  that  as  fhe  had  not  thought   . 
fixtcen  years  long  in  waiting  for  him,  he  could   not  think 
fix  months  long  in  expe6lation  of  her.     He  replied,  with  a 
deep  fjgh,  "  Six  months  at  this  time,  my  Corinna,  is  more 
"  ^han  fixteen  years  have  been  ;  you  put   it  off  now,  and 
*«  God  will  put  it  ofFfor  ever.''     It  proved  as  he  had  fore- 
told The  tie;Ct  day   went   into  the  country,  made  his  will, 
fickened,  and    died    April  the   fixteenth,   171 1,   leaving  his    .^ 
Corinna  the  bequeft  of  600I.  and   adds  ftie,   "  Sorrow   has   .4 
"  been  my  food  ever  fince."     Had  fhe  providentially  mar- 
ried him,  (he  had   been  fecure  from  the  infults  of  poverty; 
but  her  duty  to  her  parent  was  more  prevalent  than  confide- 
rations  of  convenience.  '  ., ,  ; 

After  the  death  of  her  lover,  fhe  was  barbaroufly  ufetlj:  , 
his  brother  ftifled  the  will,  which  compelled  her  to,h^ve  .. 
recourfe  to  law;  he  fmo.thered  the  old  gentleman's fcon-* ,  ., 
v^yjmce  dccfi,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  bequeft, 

and 
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and  ofFered  a  large  {am  of  money  to  any  perfon  who  would 
undertake  to  blacken  Corinna's  charafter;  but  wicked  as 
the  world  is,  he  found  none  fo  compleatly  abandoned,  as  to 
perjure  themfelv.es  for  the  fake  of  his  bribe.  At  laft,  to 
fliew  her  refpe<5t  to  the  memory  of  her  deceafed  lover,  fhe 
confented  to  an  accommodation  with  his  brother,  to  receive 
200I.  down,  and  200I.  at  the  year's  end.  The  firft  pay- 
ment was  made,  and  diftributed  inftantly  amongft  her  mo- 
ther's creditors ;  but  when  the  other  became  due,  he  bid 
her  defiance,  flood  fuit  on  his  own  bond,  and  held  out  four 
terms.  He  carried  it  from  one  court  to  another,  till  at  laft 
it  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords;  and  as  that 
is  a  tribunal,  where  the  chicanery  of  lawyers  can  have  no 
weight,  he  thought  proper  to  pay  the  money  without  a 
bearing  :  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  had  made  her  fign 
an  inftrument,  that  they  ihould  receive  the  money  and  pay 
themfelves  :  after  they  had  laid  their  cruel  hands  upon  it,  of 
the  200L  the  poor  diftrefled  lady  received  but  thirteen  pounds 
fixteen  fhillings,  which  reduced  her  to  the  neceflity  of  ab- 
fconding  from  his  creditors,  and  ftarving  in  an  obfcure  cor- 
ner, till  fhe  was  betrayed  by  a  falfe  friend,  and  hurried  to 
jail.  Befides  all  the  other  calamities  of  Corinna^  fhe  had 
ever  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  occafioned  by  a  furprifing  acci- 
dent, fwallowing  the  middle  bone  of  the  wing  of  a  large 
fowl,  being  above  three  inches  long.  Her  uncommon  cafe^- 
was  given  into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  may  be  feea- 
at  large  in  the  books  above  referred  to. 

Under  all  thefe  calamities  did  poor  Corinna  labour;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  life  crowded  with  greater  evils. 
The  fmall  fortune  which  her  father  left  her,  by  the  imprudence 
of  her  mother,  was  foon  fquandered  :  fhe  no  fooner  began  to 
tafte  of  life,  than  an  attempt  was  made  upon  her  innocence. 
When  fhe  was  about  being  happy  in  the  arms  of  her  amiable 
lover  Mr.  Gwynnet,  he  was  fnatched  from  her  by  an  immature 
fate.  Amongft  her  other  misfortunes,  fhe  laboured  under 
the  difpleafure  of  Mr.  Pope,  whom  fhe  had  offended,  and 
who  took  care  to  place  her  in  his  Dunciad.  Mr.  Pope  once 
paid  her  a  vifit,  in  company  with  Henry  Cromwel,  Efq; 
whofe  letters,  by  fome  accident,  fell  into  her  hands,  with 
fome  of  Pope's  anfwers.  As  foon  as  that  gentleman  died, 
Mr.  Curl  found  means  to  wheedle  them  from  her,  and  im- 
mediately committed  them  to  the  prefs.  This  fo  enraged 
Mr.  Pope,  that  he  never  forgave  her. 
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Not  many  months  after  our  poetefs  had  been  releafcd  From 
her  gloomy  habitation,  (he  took  a  fmall  lodging  in  Fleet- 
ftreet,  .where  (he  died  on  the  third  of  February,  I730,  in 
the  fifty- fixth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  two  days  after  de- 
cently interred  in  the  church  of  St  Bride's. 

Corinna  confidered  as  an  authorefs  is  of  the  fecond  rate, 
fhe  had  not  fo  much  wit  as  Mrs.  Behn,  or  Mrs.  Manley, 
nor  had  fo  happy  a  power  of  intellectual  painting ;  but  her 
poetry  is  foft  and  delicate,  her  letters  fprightly  and  entertain- 
ing. Her  poems  were  publilhed  after  her  death,  by  Curl  ;  ^ 
and  two  volumes  of  letters  which  pafTed  between  her  and  /  * 
Mr.  Gwynnet.                                                                                             ^"^ 

.THORESBY  (Ralph)  an  eminent  antiquarian,  was  Biog.  Brit, 
born  at  Leeds  in  Yorkfliire,  1658,  and  was  the  Ton  of  a 
reputable  merchant  there,  defcended  from  one  of  the  moft 
ancient'  families  in  that  county.  The  father  was  poflefled 
of  a  good  fliare  of  learning,  and  had  a  particular  turn  to  the 
knowledge  of  antiquities,  which  being  inherited  by  his  eldeft 
fon,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  vifiting  remarkable 
places,  copying  monumental  infcriptions,  ftudying  their 
hiftory,  and  particularly  coUedting  accounts  of  proteftant 
benefadions.  His  father,  defigning  him  for  his  own  bufi-  , 
nefs,  fent  him  in  1678  to  Rotterdam,  in  order  to  learn  the 
Dutch  and  French  languages,  and  to  be  perfected  in  mer- 
cantile accompliftiments.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return  in 
the  year  following  on  account  of  his  health ;  and  on  the 
fame  account  to  make  feveral  excurfions  for  the  benefit  of 
exercife,  which  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  knowledge  in  local  antiquities.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  the  year  following,  he  entered  on  his  bufinefs  ; 
and  though  merchandize  was  his  profelTion,  yet  learning  and 
antiquities  were  his  great  delight,  and*  they  took  f6  firm  a 
pofleffion  of  his  heart,  that  contenting  himfelf  with  a  mode- 
rate patrimony,  he  made  thofe  refearches  the  great  employ- 
ment of  his  life.  There  is  a  circumftance  relating  to  him  iri 
the  following  unhappy  times  under  James  the  Second,  which 
we  cannot  pafs  over.  He  had  been  bred  among  the  prefby- 
terians,  but  never  imbibing  any  of  their  rigid  principles,  he 
had  always  occafionally  conformed  to  the  eftablifhed  church; 
and  now  when  popery  began  to  threaten  the  nation,  he  more 
frequently  attended  its  worfhip,  with  a  view  of  promoting 
an  union  among  the  proteftants  for  their  mutual  prefervation. 
His  prelbyterian  paftor  was  highly  difpleafed  with  his  com- 
pliance. 


.       Y  a  ?i  3  ^  O  1-1  -t     , 

pliance,  and  treated  him  with  very  wd\(cr€tf  i^il?^\*fUs^ 
prompted  Mr.  Thorcfby  to  examhie  more  dot^fitit  a^gu^ 
mentson  both  fides,  and  to  apply  to  his  dioGefan  a'nd  friend 
archbifhop  Sharp  (who  by  the  way  had  a  good  tafte  for'  coins 
and  medais,  and  colIe<S^ed  a  curious  cabinet  of  therrt)  who 
treated  him  very  affe<5^ionately,  and  by  letters  and  pfcrfonal 
convex fadon  fettled  him  in  full  communion  with  the  eftab- 
li(bed  churchy  v':)^^  ?t     r>fcy^  .m    ► 

.  Mr.Thorefby  was^weHrefpei^ed  by  the  clergy  and  gentry 
of  his  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  all  the  eminent  vir- 
tuofoV  and  men  of  learning  of  his  time.  It  would  be  almoft 
endlefs  to  enumerate  theaffiftances  which  he  gave  in  one  way 
or  other  to  the  works  of  the  learned.  When  Dr.  Gibfon 
publifhed  his  new  edition  of  Cambden*s  Britannia,  he'  wrote 
jBfOtes  and  additional  obfervations  on  the  Weft- riding  of  York^ 
ihire,  for  the  ufe  of  it,  and  tranfmitted  above  a  hirh<Jred  of- 
his  coins  to  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker,  who  underfobk  tha't  pro- 
vince, which  related  to  the  Roman,  Britifli  arid  Saicon  tuomes, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hearne  often  acknowledged  in  print  the  favbur 
of  his  correfpondence.  He  communicated  to  Mr,  Stry'p^- 
fome  original  ieuers  in  his  coUedion.  He  imparted  to  Di*., 
Edward  JCalamy  memoirs  of  feveral  northern  divines  for  h^ 
^hri^gment  of  Baxter^ s  Life  and  Times^  as  he  did  alfo  bf 
,  the,  worthy,  royalifts  to  Mr,  Walker,  for  his  Suffertngs  ef- 
the  Clergy^  which  was  publiflied  as  an  antidote  to  Dr.  Cala- 
my's  booki  >  efteeming  good  men  of  all  parties  Worthy  to 
have, !  hei  F )  names  and  characters  tranfmitted  to^  pofterity. 
His  (kill  in  heraldry  and  genealogy  rendered  him  a  Very  ft r- 
vice>iMc  cotrefpondent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Collins  iit)^^  Peerage 
cf  England,  .  -' 

..  JBy.  tiitfc;  kindnefTes,  fweetned  with  the  eafmefs  of  accefs. 
i,o  his  own  .cabinet,  he  always  found  the  like  eafy  admiffion 
to  tht>fe  of  Gthersy  which  gave  him  frequent  opportunitife 
of  tularginghis' collection  far  beyond  what  could  hiv6-htte^ 
cxpe<St^<i  from,  a  private  perfon,  not  wealthy;  He  tbijf^- 
me^^cgd  an  early  friendlhip  with  the  celebrated  natuiTalift 
Dr.  Martin  -Lifter:  to  this  friend  he  fent  an  accoutit  cff  fonib 
Roman  anitiquijes  he  bad  difcovered  in  Yorkftiire,  which 
being  communicated  by  him  and  Dr.  Gale,  dean  of  York', 
to  the  royal  fociety,  obtained  him  a  fellowfhip  of  that  1  carried 
body. in  1697  j  and  the  great  number  of  his  papers,  in  th^ 
tranfaCtions,  relating  to  Roman  and  Saxon  monuments  tSf 
antiquity  in  the  North  of  England^  with  notes  upon  thei#. 
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sind  the  infciiptions  <rf  coiis/^d  AeW  how  deferving  he 

ijf^ of ^Jiat  honour,  .^-,  ^v  rlv*.  -  .<  Ij*./.i:.  ur  .  ^  cm :^ 
^^'ife^ied  Oi^ober  the  t6tl^ -1725^ :  iff  the*  ftxiy  eighth  yejir 
ophJ^  age,  and  was  interred  among  his  anceftorsin  the  chan- 
cel pf  St.  .Jeter's  church  at  Leeds.  His  character  for  learn- 
ing isb^ft  feen  in  the  books  he  publifhed,  which  {hew  him 
to  hive  been  a  great  mailer  of  the  hiffory  and  antiquities'of 
his  own  country ;  to  attain  which,  it  became  necefiary  for 
him  to  become  fkilied,  as  he  was,  in  genealogy  and  heraldry. 
He  appears  from  ihefe  books  to  have  been  alfo  an  induftrious 
biographer.  But  that  which  fets  his  reputation  the  higheft 
as  a  fcholar,  was  his  uncommon  knowledge  of  coins  and 
medals.  And  he  was  poffefied  of  more  valuable  accoraplifh- 
ments  than  thcfe,  for  he  was  truly  a  good  man,  temperate, 
humble,  juft,  charitable  and  pious,  and  highly  exemplary  iti 
every  relation  of  life.  He  had  long  formed  a  defign  of  do^ 
ing  honour  to  his  native  town  and  its  environs,  by  writing 
the  hiftory  thereof,  and  had  accumulated  a  vaft  quantity  of 
materials  for  the  work,  which  was  publiihed  in  the  year 
I  J?  14,  under  the  title  o(  Ducat  us  Leodienfts  r,  or^  The  Typo- 
graphy of.  Leedes  and  the  Parts  adjacent.  To  which  is  fub- 
joined,  Mufaum  Thorejheianum  ;  or^  a  Catalogue  of  the  An* 
tlquhies^  t^c,  in  the  Repoftt^ry  of  Ralph  Thorejly^  Gent,  fcffv 
In  the  former  piece  he  frequently  refers  to  the  hiftorical 
pari  intended  for  giving  a  view  of  the  ftate  of  the  northern 
,part>  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  dark  and  more  remote  ages. 
,of  lb?  Britons  and  Romans  j  and  of  the  alterations  after- 
wards made  by  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans  5  and  he 
.gijoceeded  fo  far,  as  to  bring  his  narration  in  a  fair  copy  near- 
ly, t^  the  end  of  the  fixth  century,  illuftrating  and  confirming 
his  hiftory  by  his  coins. 

^Xhis  curious  unfinished  manufcrlpt  is  inferted  in  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britannjca  in  order  to  excite  fome  able  hand  to  carry 
i^pn^  ^d  compleat  the  noble  defign  of  the  author.  His  ad- 
,vancemeiitjn  years  hindering -him  from  compleating  this 
yrprk,  he  coi^tented  himfelf  with  committing  to  the  prels,  his 
Vicar ia  Leo^ienfis  :  or.  The  Hifiory  of  the  Church  ef  Leedes y 
&c.  which  was  publiihed  at  London  in    1724,  8vo, 

The  fubje(^  of  this  work  being  narrow  and  confined,  he  has 
enriched  it  with  obfervations  on  the  original  of  parochial 
churches,  and  the  ancient  manner  of  building  them,  as  alfo 
on  the  old  way  of  pafling  eftates  by  delivery  of  pledges,  fub- 
cription  of  golden  crofl'es,  pendant  feals,  &c.  and  beiidds 
lihc  memoirs  of  many  worthy  divines  fucceffivcly  vicars  of 
%  Lccdes, 
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Leedcs,  he  hath  added  the  hVes  of  the  do(^ors,  Matthew 
Hutton,  Edwyn  Sandys,  Tobie  Matthew,  John  Thorefhy, 
archbifhops  of  York,  and  of  Henry  earl  of  Huntingdon. 


Birch's  THURLOE  (John  Efq;)  fecretary  of  ftate  to  the  two 

heads  and    prote6i:ors,  Oliver  and  Richard   Cromwell,  was   fon  of  the 
reverend   Mr.   Thomas  Thurloe,  refior  of  Abbots-Roding 
in  the  county  of  EfTex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1616, 
snd  'baptized  on  June  12.     He  was  educated  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  and  afterwards  recommended   to  the   patronage  of 
Oliver  St.   John,  Efq;  a  perfon  of  great  eminence   in  that 
profeffion,  and  fucceflively  folicitor-general  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  by  whofc  inter- 
eft  Mr.  Thurloe,  in  the  latter  end   of  January    1644-5   was 
appointed  one  of  the  fecretaries  to  the  parliament  commiflion- 
ers  at  the  treaty  of  Uxbrldge.     In   1647  he  was  admitted   of 
j^j^y^'j^g  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and   in   March    1647-8   m^^de  receiver,    or 
jnorials,  p.  clerk,  of  the  curfitor  fines,  worth  at  leaft  350I.  a  "year,  under 
^^7'  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Grey  of  Werke,  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 

dringtcn,  and  Bulftrode  Whitclock,  Efq;  commiffioners  of 
the  great  feal.  Though  his  attachments  were  intirely  on  the 
fide  of  the  parliament,  yet  with  regard  to  the  death  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  declares  himfelf,  that  he  was  altogether  a  ftranger 
„  to  that  fa6l,  and  to  all  the  counfels  about  it,  having  not  had 

V.  7fp.^gi4* the  leafl- communication  with  any  perfon  whatfoever  therein. 
However,  after  that  extraordinary  event,  and  the  cftablifh-' 
ment  of  the  new  common-wealth,  he  was  diverted  from  the^ 
profecution  of  his  employments  in  the  law,  and  engaged  in 
public  bufinefs.  In  March  1650-1,  he  attended  the  lord 
chief  juftice  St.  John  and  Walter  Strickland,  Efq;  ambafTa- 
dors  to  the  ftates  of  the  united  provinces,  as  their  fecretary, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1651  ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  April  the  year  following,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
office  of  fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate;  and  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell's  afluming  the  protetorfliip  in  December  1653, 
became  fecretary  of  ftate.  February  10,  1653-4,  he  was 
chofeu  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  upper  bench  of  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's-Inn ;  and  on  Auguft  21,  1655,  had  the  care  and 
charge  of  the  poftage,  both  foreign  and  inland,  committed 
.  to  him  by  the  protedlor.  In  September  1656,  he  was  chofen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  Ifle  of  Ely  j  and  in  April  the 
year  following,  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament  for  his 
care  and  vigilance  in  detcding  the  plot  of  general  Harrifon, 
and  others  of  the  fifth  monarchy- men,  and  for  his  many  o- 

ther 
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ther  great  fervlces  to  the  public.  July  13,  of  the  fafne  year, 
he  was  fvvorn  one  of  the  privy-council  to  the  protedor,  ac* 
cording  to  the  "  humble  petition  and  advice  ;'*  and  Novem- 
ber the  2d  following,  was  ele6ted  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
Charter-houfe,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Laurence  Wright,  de- 
ceafed.  Feb.  4.  1657-8,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  uni« 
verfity  of  Glafgow  ;  and  in  June  following,  concurred  with 
Whitelocke  in  advifmg  the  protestor  to  leave  the  perfons, 
who  had  been  detected  in  a  plot  to  be  proceeded  againft  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  trials  at  the  common  law,  and  not 
by  an  high  court  of  juftice ;  it  being  always  his  opinion, 
that  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  old  conftitution  fhould,  on 
every  occafion,  be  inviolably  adhered  to,  efpecially  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  Upon  the  death  of  the  protestor, 
Oliver,  he  was  continued  in  the  poft  of  fecretary  and  privy 
counfellor  to  his  fucceflbr  Richard  Cromwell,  though  he  was 
very  obnoxious  to  the  principal  perfons  of  the  army,  to  whofe 
interefts,  whenever  they  interfered  with  thofe  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, he  was  a  declared  enemy.  And  their  refentments 
againft  him  on  that  account  were  carried  to  fo  great  an 
height,  that  they  accufed  him  as  an  evil  counfellor,  and  one 
who  was  juftly  formidable  by  the  afcendant  which  he  had 
gained  over  the  new  prote6lor. 

For  this  reafon,  about  the  beginning  of  November  i558,Statcj«- 
he  deftred  leave  to  retire  from  public  bufinefs,  in  hopes,  thatP"*^P**5«<» 
this  might  be  a  means  to  quiet  things,  and  faciiiate  the  pro- 
tedtor's  affairs  with  the  army.     But  he  was  prevailed  upon 
ftill  to  continue  in  his  employment;  and  on  December  31, 
the  fame  year,   was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  the 
uni verfity  of  Cambridge  by  123  fuffrages,  .a  greater  num- 
ber than  was  ever  known  upon  the  like  occafion.     He  was 
returned   likewife  for   the   town  and  borough  of  Wiibech, 
and  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  ;  but  made  his  ele6tion. 
for  Cambridge.     In  April  1659,  he  iifed  his  utmoft  efforts 
to  diffuade  the  protecSlor  from  diffolving  the  parliament  ;  a 
ftep  which  proveid   fatal  to  his   authority,  though,  upon  his  - 
quitting  it,  Mr.  Thurloe  ftill  continued  in  his  ofHce  of  fe-- 
cretary  till  January  14,  1659-60,  when  it  was  conferred  on 
Thomas  Scott,  Efq;  but  on  February  27  following,  upon  a- 
report  of  the  council  of  ftate,  the  parliament  refblved,  Fhat  - 
Mr.  Thurloe  ftiould  be  again  made  one  of  the  fecretaries  of. 
ftate,  and  John  Thomplon,  Efq;  the  other.     In  April  1660, 
he  made  an  offer  of  this   fervice  for  the  reftoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  as   appears  from  a  letter  of  the  lord  chancellor 
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5;'atc  pa-     Hyde  to  Sir  John  Grenville,  wherein  his  lordfliip  obferves; 

P»:rs,  p.  97-jj,3t  Mr  ThurIoe'§  offers  were  very  frank,  and  accompa- 
nied with  many  great  profeflions  of  refolving  to  ferve  his 
majefty  not  only  in  his  own  endeavours,  but  likewife  fcy 
the  fervices  of  his  friends  ;  but  that  thefe  offers  were  mixed 
v/ith  foraewhat  of  curiofity  in  Mr.  Thurloe,  who  was  very 
inquifitive  to  know,  whether  his  majefty  had  any  confidence 
in  general  Monck,  or  had  approached  him  In  the  right  way  ; 
which  he  defired  to  know,  only  to  finifh  what  was  left 
undone,  or  be  able  the  better  to  'advife  his  inajeffy  what 
be  was  to  do  therein.  The  king  returned  fuch  anfwers 
^s  were  proper,  and  defircd  to  fee  fome  effe^^s  of  his  -good 
afFe£lion,  and  that  then  he  would  find  his  fervicc3  more  ac- 
ceptable, ,>>.^  o'^t!:/.-.  'V    -.-  ■     -4'  ''' 

However,  May  I5  following,  he  was  comiiiitte^  by  th6 
houfe  of  commons  to  the  cuftody  of  their  ferjeants  at  arms 
upon  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  thou2;h  it  vvas  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  releafed,  and  retired  to  Great  Milton  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  where  he  generally  refided,  except  in  term-time,  when 
he  came  up  to  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's -Inn.  .  He  was  of 
great  ufe  occafiortally  to  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon, 
by  the  inftru£tions  which  he  gave  him  vyith,  refpeci:  to  the 
ftate  of  foreign  affairs  ;  of  which  there  is  a  very  remarkable 

Appendix,  inflance  among  his  {late  papers  ;  in  the  recapitulation,  which 

voi.  I,  he  drew  up  of  all  the  negotiations  between  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Oliver  CromweU's  taking  upon 
him  the  protedlorfhip  till  the  reftoration.  He  was  likewife 
often  folicited  by  king  Charles  II.  to  engage  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  public  bufinefs  ;  but  thought  proper  to  decline 
thofe  offers.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  chambers  at  Lincolh*s- 
Irin,  February  21,  1667-8,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  and  was 
interred  under  the  chapel  there  with  an  infcription  over  his  . 
grave.  He  was  twice  married,  firfl  to  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Peyton,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  who  died  before  him  ; 
and  fecondly  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lytcott  of 
Eafl  Moulfey  in  Surry,  by  whom  he  ha^.  iq^f^.faiia.aad  two 
daughters.  .-  •<»'•  v>  <-'^ 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  charafter  in  private  life  5 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  exercifed  all  poifible  mode- 
ration towards  perfons  of  every  party.  His  manner  of  writ- 
ing is  remarkable  above  moft  of  his  contemporaries  for  \t$ 
concifenefs,  perfpicuity,  and  fire ngth.  But  the  moft  authen* 
tic  teflimony  of  his  abilities  in  that  vafl  colIe6tion  of  his  ftate-* 
papers,  in  7  vols,  in  folio,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public ; 

which 
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Whirfi -plate  the  hiftory  of  Europe  in  general,  as  weH'Si  . .' 
that  jof  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions,  during  that  rcmark- 
able.period,  in  the  deareft  light ;  and  iliew  at  the  fame  time 
hh  aJtonifting  induftry  ar^d  applfcaticin  in  the-  manageraent 
of  To  great  a  variety  of  itnportant  affairs^  v/hifh  "pafied  in- 
lirdy  through  his  hands,  with  a  fecrecy^-and  Tucce(5,  not  to 
be  parallelled  Under  any  brhir  gdverriment. 

TRALLIAN  (Alexander)  one  of  the  Gieek  writei¥ 
on  Phyfick,  was  a  native  of  Tralles,  a  city  in  Lydia,  arii 
flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century,  or  about 
the  year  550.     His  father's  name   was   Stephanus,  a  practi- 
tioner in  phyficlc,  who  took  care  to  inftruft  his  Ton  in  the 
principles  of  his  profeflion :  Who  made  fuch  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in   his  ftudies,  and  was  fo  noted  for  his  applica-, 
tion  to   letters,    that  he   was  fcarcely  arrived  to  years   of 
manhood,    before  he  had  the  tiite  of  Sophijies^    conferred 
upon  him.     As  he  grew  up  in   years  a  defire  of  impro- 
ving   himfelf  farther    in    his    profeflion    increafed  likewife.. 
Not  contented  therefore  with    what  in{lru<^ions   he  could 
procure  in  his  own   native  climate,    but  ambitious  to  pry. 
into  the  ftate  of  phyfic  as   it  ftood  in  other  countries,  he 
travelled  through  Greece,    Gaul,    Spain  and  feveral  other 
places.     Dr.    Freind   in  his   hiftory  of  phyfic,   v.  i.  p.  83. 
fiiles  him  on«  of  the  moft  valuable  authors  fince  the  time  of 
Hippocrates.     His  works  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  in 
which  he  treats  of  diftempers  as  they  occur  from  head  to  foot; 
beginning   with   the  falling  off"  of  the  hair,  &c.   head-ach, 
phrcnfy,  lethargy,  epilepiy,    palfy,  melancholy,  then  goii»g 
on   to  the  di  eifes   of  the  eyes.,  ears,   nofc,  teeth,    throat, 
breaft,  (Icmach,  liver,  imeflines,  kidneys,  and  fo  on  to  the 
gout,  and  the  different  kinds  of  fevers,  with  which  be  con- 
cludes.    Thi^  is  his  general  method  of  ranging  difeafes,  and 
which  fevera?  fyffcmatical  writers  in  phyfic  fince  his  tVmc,  as 
Sennertus  Riverius,  he,  have  thought  fit  to  follow,  as  of  ^11 
others  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  ^     _ 
Nor  is  the  order  a2;ain  which  he  obferves  in  fpeakirkg  to  each 
particiiJ;lr  diftemper  by  itfelf  lefs  fuita^le   to  the  defign  of  a 
praftical  writer.     Thus,  he  generally  ufhers  in  a  dlfeafe  with 
fuch  a  defcription  as  is  fufficient  to  raife  a  juft  idea  of  it. 

*In  the  next  place  he  ulually  inquires  into  its  caule,   laying 
it  down  for  a  rule ;  that  it  is  impolBblc  for  any  one,  vi*ho   is 
ignorant  either  of  the  nature  or  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  ever  to   \ 
cfFe<S  the  cure  of  it.     After  this  he  commonly  proceeds  to  the   ' 
<iiagnollicks,  or  figrts  which  teach  how  todiftinguilh  any  paf- 
VoL,  XIL  F  f  ticulac 
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ticular  diftemper  from  all  others  ;  then  to  the  cure  which  he 
generally  begins  with  adj lifting  the  regimen,  telling  us  what 
particular  exercife  or  diet  fhould  be  made  choice  of  or  avoid- 
ed !  and  at  laft,  to  the  ufe  of  medicines,  always  prefcribing 
firft  fuch  as  are  fimple,  and  then  thofe  that  are  more  com- 
pound. He  was  the  firft  that  opened  the  jugular  veins  :  and 
the  firft  that  ever  ufed  cantharides  by  way  of  blifter  for  the 
gout.  Tho'  upon  the  whole  he  appears  to  have  been  a  rati- 
onal and  regular  phyfician,  yet  we  find  feme  things  in  him, 
which  favour  of  the  empiric  and  the  man  of  fuperftition. 
What  for  inftance  can  be  more  fuperftitious,  than  his  advi- 
fing  a  piece  of  an  old  fail-cloth,  taken  from  a  (hipwrecked 
veliel,  to  be  tyed  to  the  right  arm  for  feven  weeks  together,  for 
tlie  epilepfy  ?  then  the  heart  of  a  lark  tyed  to  the  left  thigh 
for  a  cholic  ?  than  carrying  a  piece  of  load-ftone,  or  a  line 
of  Homer  engraved  on  a  plate  of  gold,  when  the  moon  is  in 
"  Libra,  for  the  gout  ?  His  works  have  been  printed  at  Bafil, 
at  Paris,  and  at  London. 

Mr.  TULL  (Jethro)  the  firft  Englifhman,  perhaps 
the  firft  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  who  has  attempted  with 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  fuccefs  to  reduce  agriculture 
to  certain  and  uniform  principles,  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Oxfordfliire,  had  a  competent  paternal 
eftate,  and  a  liberal  univerfuy  education,  which  he  improved 
by  applying  himfelf  to  th^  ftady  of  the  law,  not  as  a  pro- 
■feffion,  but  to  inveftigare  the  true  principles  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country,  in  which  he  hoped,  one  day  or  other, 
±0  make  no  inconfiderable  figure.  After  being  admitted  a 
barrifter  in  the  temple,  he  made  what  is  called  the  grand 
lour,  vifited  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  and  in  every  coun- 
try through  which  he  palTed,  was  a  diligent  obferver  of  the 
foil,  culture,  and  vegetable  produc-tions  natural  to  each  ;  and 
of  the  different  methods  of  plowing,  fowing,  planting  and 
reaping  ;  and  the  various  inftruments  made  ufe  of  in  various 
countries  for  that  purpofe. 

:  Upon  his  return  home  he  fettled  upon  his  eftate  in  Ox- 
fordfhirfe,' married  a  lady  of  a  genteel  family,  and  being  na- 
VjTaWy  inclined  to  an  active  life,  occupied  a  farm  of  his 
own,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  management  of  it  in  the 
'  wiy'^that  he  thought  moft  rational.  * 

Tn'6bferving  the  vmeyard  culture  in  the  moft  fruitful  parts 
■  of  France,  he  diicovercd,  or  t:>,oughi  he  difcovered  one  gene. 

*Herf   t  v^asthar  he  wrote- bis  be  ofe     many  of  his  latter   expeiimcirts    were 
■<»n'iioilc-hne)iig  hufbandry,  and  where     tried. 
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rai  method  of  cultivating  all  land  to  advantage  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  he  obferved,  that  where  the  vines  flourifhed  the  beft^ 
the  vineyards  were  moft  regular  planted,  and  the  foil  moft 
carefully  dreft ;  that  by  frequently  plowing,  hoeing,  and 
flirring,  the  ground  was  kept  fine  and  light,  the  weeds  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  foil  enriched  :  That  where  this  cafe  was 
taken^  the  clufters  were  large  and  full,  and  the  juice  ricti 
and  high -fla'.^ou red  ;  but  where  the  vines  were  fuffered  to 
grow  promifcu^ufly,  and  all  culture  negle6ted,  fave  pruning, 
the  clufters  were  comparatively  lean  and  meagre,  the  juice 
poor  and  flat,  and  the  annual  fhoots  far  lefs  luxuriant  than  in 
the  vineyards  properly  managed.  From  thefe  obfcrvations  he 
concluded  that  a  regular  method  of  plaiiting  or  fowing  every 
kind  of  Vegetable  was  the  way  to  propagate  it  to  moft  advan- 
tage, and  he  began  vt'ith  experiments  upon  corn  and  grafs  to 
confirm  or  difprove  his  new  hypothefis. 

The  fucccfs  of  the  experiments  he  made  in  his  garden 
encouraged  him  to  extend  them  into  his  field,  and  he  now 
firft  began  to  contrive  inftrurhents  to  facilitate  the  labour,  and 
to  render  the  whole  bufinefs  df  hufbandry  as  expeditious  in 
his  new  way,  as  It  was,  after  long  prat^tice^  in  the  old.  . 

Novelty  always  excites  curiofity  ;  many  gentlemen  came 
from  different  parts  on  the  fame  of  this  new  method  of  farm- 
ing ;  fome  of  whom  were  perfuaded  by  the  weight  of  Mr. 
TulTs  arguments  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  him  in  the  couffe 
of  his  experiments ;  while  others,  who  thought  themfelves 
more  wife,  and  more  difcerning,  took  every  occafion  i)f 
ridiculing  the  pradtice,  and  of  reprefenting  it  as  a  fanciful 
project,  that  after  a  great  expence  would  end  in  no« 
thing  but  the  ruin  of  the  projector..  In  general,  the  whole 
body  of  farmers  and  hufbandmen  pronounced  the  man  a  con- 
juror who  by  fowing  a  third  part  of  his  land,  could  makcc-it 
produce  a  quantity  equal  to  that  of  fowing  the  whole.         ^> 

While  the  proje^f  engrofTed  the  converfaiion  of  the  nei9;h- 
bourhood  for  rrany  miles  round,  Mr.  Tull  employed  him« 
feU  afliduoufly  in  training  of  iervants,  and  in  accomniodating 
the  inftruments  proper  for  his  new  hufbandry  to  their  limited 
capacities  :  And  this  work  he  found  much  harder  to  accom- 
pliih  then  he  at  firft  expeded,  it  was  lefs  cafy  to.  drive  the 
ploughman  out  of  his  way,  then  to  teach  the  beafts  of  the 
field  to  perform  the  work.  The  late  lord  Ducie  MorCcOn, 
who  followed  Mr.  Tull,  or  rather  accompanied  him  in  this 
laborious  and  vexatious  bufinefs,  has  very  frequently,  tO  cor* 
reef  the  aukwardnefs  of  his  plowmeil,  or  overcCme  iheir  ob- 
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ftinacy,  ftript  himfclf  qf  his  dignity,  and  put  his  hasnd  to  the 
plow  himfelf ;  and  yet  with  all  this  condeicenfion  in  his  lord- 
fhip,  and  with  all  the  vigilance,  a<Stivity,  and  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  Tull,  who  was  a  moft  excellent  mechanick,  th^-y  were 
both  forced  at  laff,  after  a  world  of  money  expended  to  very 
little  effe£t,  to  relinquifii  the  proje<i>,  and  to  content  theni- 
felves  with  farming  their  lands  in  the  ordinary  way,  except 
feme  fmall  portions  of  it,  which  they  referved  for  further  ex- 
periments. 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Tull  by  intenfe  application,  ve- 
xatious toil,  and  too  frequently  expofing  himfelf  to  the  vicif- 
Jitudes  of  heat  ar^l  cold  in  the  open  fields,  contrad^ed  a  difor- 
der  in  his  breaft,  which  not  being  found  curable  in  England, 
obliged  him  a  fecond  time  to  travel,  and  to  feek  a  cure  in  the 
milder  climates  of  France  and  Italy.  Here  he  again  attended 
more  minutely  to  the  culture  of  thofe  countries,  and,  having 
little  cKq  to  do,  he  employed  himfelf  during  three  years  r^fi- 
dence  abroad,  to  reduce  his  obfervations  to  writing,  with  a 
view  of  once  more  endeavouring  to  introduce  them  into  prac- 
tice, if  ever  he  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  recover  his  health, 
and  be  able  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  fecond  attempt. 
From  the  climate  of  Montpelier,  and  the  waters  of  that  falu- 
tary  fpring,  he  found  in  a  few  months  that  relief  which  all 
the  power  of  phylic  could  not  atFord  him  at  home  ;  and  he 
returned  to  appearance  perfedly  repaired  in  his  conftitution  j 
but  greatly  embarralled  in  his  fortune. 

Part  of  his  paternal  eftate  in  Oxfordfhrrc  he  had  fold, 
and  before  his  departure  had  fettled  his  family  on  his  farm 
at  Profperous,  on  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  where  he  re- 
turned with  a  firm  refolution  to  perfetSt  his  former  under- 
taking, having  as  he  thought  devsfed  means  during  his  abfence 
to  obviate  all  difficulties,  and  to  force  his  new  hufbandry 
into  pra6^ice  by  the  fucccfs  of  it,  in  fpite  of  all  the  oppufi- 
tion  that  fhould  be  raifed  by  the  lower  elafs  of^huf^and- 
mcn  againft  it.  '  '  ! 

He  revifed  and  re^ifi-ed  aH  his  old  inftruments,  and  con- 
trived new  ones  proper  for  the  different  (oils  of  his  new 
farm  ;  and  he  now  went  on  pretty  fuccefsfully,  though  not 
rapidly,  nor  much  lefs  expenfively  in  the  profecution  of 
his  new  fyif em.  He  demonftrated  to  all  the  world  the  good 
cfFe(S<;  of  his  horfe-hoeing  culture  ;  and  by  raifing  crops  of 
wheat  without  dunging  for  thirteen  years  together  in  the  fame 
^eld,  equal  in  quantity,  and  fuperior  in  quality  to  thofe  of 
his  neighbours  in  the  c^rdinary  ccmrfc,  he  demoqftrated  the 
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truth  of  hts  own  do£lrine,  that  labour  and  arrangement  wouJi 
fiipply  the  place  of  dung  and  fallow,  and  would  produce 
more  corn  at  an  equal  or  lefs  expence.  But  though  Mr. 
Tuil  was  fuccefsful  in  demonftrating  that  this  might  be  done, 
he  was  not  fo  happy  in  doing  it  himfelf.  His  expences  were 
enhanced  various  ways  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  ftupidity  of  work- 
men in  conftru6^ing  his  inftruments.  And  in  the  aukward- 
nefs  and  wickednefs  of  his  fervants,  who  becaufethey  did  not, 
or  would  not  comprehend  the  ufe  of  them,  feldom  failed  to 
break  Tome  eflential  part  or  other,  in  order  to  render  them 
ufelefs.  Thefe  difadvantages  were  difcernible  only  to  Mr. 
Tull  himfelf;  the  advantages  attending  the  new  hufbandry 
were  now  vifible  to  all  the  world;  and  it  was  now  that 
Mr.  Tull  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  follicitations  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  who  were  witnefTes  of  its  utility, 
to  publifh  his  theory,  iJluftrated  by  a  genuine  account  of 
the  refult  of  it  in  praflice,  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and 
faithfully  performed  at  no  trivial  expence. 

Not  led  by  vanity,  nor  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  gain 
to  commence  author,  he  at  firft  thought  only  of  metho- 
dizing his  thoughts,  and  clafling  his  obfervations  into  fomC 
order  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends  ;  but  when  he  was  once 
engaged,  the  fubjed:  ripened  in  his  hands,  and,  like  the 
vegetables  under  his  culture^  grew  more  full  and  perfect  by  a 
nice  and  orderly  arrangement. 

A  genius,  and  a  man  zealous  for  his  oWn  reputation  and 
the  public  fervice,  cannot  handle  a  favourite  fubjedt  fuperfici- 
ally.  He  entered  into  the  vegetable  properties  of  plants, 
their  production  and  nutrition,  with  the  precifion  of  a  phi- 
lofopher ;  and  he  laid  down  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
to  be  propagated  with  the  knowledge  of  an  old  experienced 
hufbandman.  The  inftruments,  v/hich,  after  various  trials, 
he  had  found  to  anfwer  the  beft,  he  caufed  to  be  carefully 
conftrufted,  and  he  had  them  drawn  and  accurately  defcribed 
by  good  artifts,  under  his  own  infpedtion  ;  they  were  not 
filched,  like  later  inftrurqents  from  one  invention  under  pre- 
tence of  fupplying  the  defeats  of  another,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  a  mechanic,  but  were  all  the  genuine 
production  of  his  own  invention,  tried  and  altered  again  and 
again  till  they  actually  performed  with  accuracy  and  facility  the 
work  they  were  intended  to  complete.  Such  are  the  inftru- 
ments which  Mr.  Tull  has  exhibited,  and  which  hare  been 
altered  and  disjointed,  rendered  imperfect,  and  utteily  ufelefs 
by  pretended  improvers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  per« 
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haps  never  faw  the  originals,  and  who  had  not  genius  to 
comprehend  the  drawings,  much  Icfs  to  improve  and  render 
them  more  ufeful. 

TURENNE  (Henry  dela  Tourd'Auvergne,  Vicomte  dc) 
fecond  fon  of  Henry  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  duke  de  Bouil- 
lon, and  Elizabeth  of  NalTau,  prince  of  Orange,  born  at  Sedan, 
Sept.  II,  1611.  After  having  received  an  education  worthy 
of  his  birth,  he  was  Tent  into  Holland  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
under  prince  Maurice  of  NalTau,  his  maternal  uncle, who  juftly 
parted  for  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his  time.  He,  at 
firft,  made  him  ferve  as  a  common  foldier.  Being  arrived  to 
the  degree  of  a  captain,  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  fieges 
of  Groll  and  Bolduc.  In  1630,  fome  family  affairs  calling 
him  to  France,  where  his  reputation  had  been  already  fpread, 
they  gave  him  a  regiment  of  infantry.  He  was  made  marfhal  de 
camp  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  although  this  was  then 
next  in  rank  to  marfhal  of  France,  and  was  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  French  in  their  retreat  from  Mentz  in  1636. 
He  gave  his  horfe  %o  a  foldier,  whom  hunger  and  fatigue 
had  made  fail  at  the  bottom  of  a  tree,  and  from  that  time 
.the  foldiers  began  to  look  upon  him  as  their  father.  The  year 
following  he  took  Saverne,  where  he  had  like  to  have  loft 
an  arm,  and  hindered  Galeas  the  emperor's  general,  from 
taking  quarters  in  Franche-Compte.  During  the  campaign, 
of  1637,  he  took  Landrecy  and  the  caftle  of  Soke,  which 
was  obliged,  after  an  attack  of  four  hours,  to  fu;  render  at  dif- 
cretion.  The  foldiers  brougiu  to  him  a  woman,  of  verv 
great  beauty,  as  the  moft  precious  part  of  the  fpoil,  and 
which  they  thought  would  be  the  moft  acceptable  prefent  to 
him,  he  feemed  not  to  penetrate  into  their  deftgn,  and^  after 
having  praifed  them  as  if  they  only  intended  to  fave  her  from 
the  brutality  of  their  comrades,  he  reftored  her  to  her  hui- 
band.  In  1638  he  took  Brefac  In  1643,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  w  s  made  a  marfhal  of  France,  and  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Germany,  which  he  found 
in  a  very  bad  flate.  After  remounting  the  cavalry,  and 
cloathing  the  infantry  at  his  own  e:xpence,  he  paffed  the 
Rhine  with  7000  men,  and  defeated  the  brother  of  gene- 
ral Merci.  In  1648  he  gained  the  battle  of  Zumerfnaufen 
againif  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  broke  the  peace,  and 
he  dove  him  entirely  out  of  his  territories.  This  fame  year 
the  civil  war  being  kindled  in  France,  the  duke  de  Bouillon, 
his  brother,    angry  that  cardinal    Mazarin?  fhould  retard, 
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from  day  to  day,  the  exchange  of  Sedan,  engaged  him  to 
take  part  Vvith  the  parliament,  but  his  troops  leaving  him, 
he  retired  into  Holland,  and  did  not  return  to  court  till 
after  the  treaty  made  between  the  king  and  parliament ;  by 
an  article  of  which  it  was  promifed,  to  fatisfy  the  houfe  of 
Bouillon,  and  to  have  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  vifcouht 
Turenne,  in  difpofing  of  the  command  of  the  armies.  He 
arrived  at  the  time  that  Mazarine  and  the  prince  of  Cond  ' 
began  to  be  at  variance. 

The  refufal  they  made  him  of  the  command  of 'the' army 
in  Germany,  which  was  defirous  of  having  him  for  their  ge- 
neral, and  his  natural  inclination  to  fuccour  thofe  he  thdught 
perfecuted  or  unfortunate,  made  him  take  part  with  the  prin- 
ccfs,  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  getting  out'bf  the  caftle 
of  the  Vincennes.     But   unfortunate  circumftances  having 
obliged  him  to  retreat,  and  marfhal  du  Pleffis  Pralin  having 
followed   him   with   fuperior  forces,  he   was  defeated   near 
Rhetel,  after  having  done  in  this   fight  every  thing  in  his 
power.     He  made  his  peace   1651,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  exchange  of  Sedan  having  paifed  in  parliament  in  1652, 
he  attached  himfelf  to   the  court.     He  would   hot  fuffer  his 
troops   to  pafs  the  Loire  over   the  bridge  of  Gergeau,  and 
rriarfhal  d'Hoquincourt,  with  whom  he  commanded,  having 
f^iffered  his  quarters  to  be  taken  from  him  at  Gien,  although 
fee  had  advifed  him  of  the  danger  of  their  being  fo  far  afunder, 
he  faved  the  king  by  a  defperate  piece  of  military  (kill,  and  in 
his  relation  of  this  fight,  he  made  mention  of  the  advice  he  had 
given  to  marfhal  Hoqulncourt;  and  being  informed  that  the 
marflial  laid  all  the  fault  upon  him,  he  fhewed  no  refent- 
ment,  faying,  that  a  man   under  fo  much  affii£fion  as   this 
marflial  was   ought  at   leaft  to    have    the   liberty  of  com- 
plaining.    Ha  undertoolc  afterwards  the  ficge  of  Etampes, 
where  the  duke  of  York,  afterward  king  of  Great  Britain, 
went  to  learn  under  him  the  art  of  war  :  but  the  arrivaJ  of 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,'  and  de- 
claring  for  the  princefs,  made  him  raife   the    fiege.     The 
marfhal,  on  his  return  to  court,   was  made   governor  of  Li- 
mofin,  minifter  of  Itate,  and  he  married,  toward  the  end  of 
the  winter  of  1653,  niademoifelle  de  la  Force,  only  daugh- 
ter  of  the  marfhal   of  that  name,    in  whom    the  endow- 
ments of  her  mind  furpalled  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

The  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Arras  in  1654  is  one  of 
the  mofl  fhining  actions  of  vifcount  Turenne,  having  forced 
(hofe  lines  which  were  thought  a  ne  plus  ultra,  and  were 
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clcfendcd  by  the  prince  of  Conde.  In  1658  be  gained  great 
hopour  by  the  famous  battle  of  Dowes,  and  the  tak  ng  of 
Dunkirk;,  Oudsnard,  Yprefs,  and  almoft  all  Flanders,  which 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  make,  in  166c,  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrannees.  He  generoufly  oppofed  the  ambition  of  Mazarine, 
whq  wanted  the  marfhal  to  fend  him  a  letter,  acknowledging 
in  it,  that  he  had,  at  leaft,  finilhed  the  plan  of  operations  of 
this  campaign,  in  order  that  the  cardinal  might  make  the 
world  believe  fo ;  however,  this  did  not  hinder  his  being 
created  marfhal  of  the  camps  and  armies  of  the  king  as  a  re- 
compcrice  for  his  fervices.  They  even  gave  him  a  glimpfe 
of  a  higher  dignity  (that  of  conftable)  if  he  would  quit  the 
reformed  religion.  But  as  the  offer  of  the  firft  dignity  of 
the  crown  did  not  prevail  on  him  to  quit  this  religion,  while 
he  thought  it  the  bed,  fo  no  confidcration  could  retain  him 
itt  it,  wheri  he  thought  the  contrary.  Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  waf  agam  with  Spain,  in  1667,  the  king  put 
him  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Flanders^  and  was  deiirous 
to  learn  under  him.  Turenne  abjured  the  proteflant  religion, 
and  then  intended  to  rehire  from  public  bufmefs,  if  the  king 
did  not  hinder  it. 

The  war  againft  Holland  called  him  again  to  the  head  of 
the  armies  in  1672.  They  took  forty  cities  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  king  having  nominated  him  generaliiJimo  of  his 
troops  when  the  inundation  of  the  country  had  obliged  him 
to  retire,  he  pafled  the  Rhine  at  Wefel,  and  went  to  meet 
the  eIe(Sor  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  coming  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Dutch  with  35,000  men.  He  purfued.him  to  his  very 
capital,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  obliged  him 
to  fue  for  peace.  During  a  match,  his  foldiers  having  found 
him  near  a  bufh,  where  he  had  kid  himfelf  down  to  take  forae 
left:,  they  immediate'y  formed  a  cottage  over  him,  of  fome 
,  boughs,  and  then  covered  him  wkh  their  cloaks,  to  keep 
him  from  the  fiiow,  which  began  to  fall.  The  troops  fuffer- 
ed  inconceivable  hardn:iip5  ;  but  with  this  general  they  would 
have  gone  to  the  end  of  the  woild.  He  gained  in  1674  the 
battles  of  Si/itfheim  and  Ladcnbourg,  againft  the  Germans. 
The  following  year  the  council  of  Vieima  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  to  lend  Montecuculi  to  oppofe  him, 
the  only  one  that  was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  him.  They 
had  each  of  them  reduced  war  to  an  art.  They  palled  four 
months  in  wa-chipg  each  other,  and  in  marches  and  counter- 
inarches  ;  at  length  Turenne  thought  he  had  brought  his 
rival  where  he  wanted  near  Salifbach,  when  going  to  chufe 
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a  place  to  ere£l  a  battery,  he   was  killed  by  ^'cartrtcm  (hotr  . 
The  fame  ball  having  carried  away  the   arm  of  Saint-Hil-^ 
Jaire,  lieutenant  general  of  the  artillery,  his   fon  could  not 
forbear  weeping :  you  fiiould  not  vi^eep  for  me,  fays  his  fa- ^ 
ther  to   him,  but  for  the  lofs   of  this  great  man.     He  was - 
truly  lamented  by  the  foldiers  and  the  people.     Louis  XIV- 
had  him  interred  at  St.  Dfenis,  where  the  conftable  du  Guef- 
chin  was.     It  was  on  July  2,   1675,'  that  he  was  killed,  at  the" 
age  of  fixty-four.     He  was  remarkable  for  the  integrity  of  his 
manners,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  his  humility,  free  from 
all  affectation,  his  humanity  towards  his  officers  and  foldiers," 
the   goodnefs  of  his  heart,  his  moderation  and   equity,  bis 
love  of  virtue  itfelf,  without  feeking  the  applaufe  of  man-' 
kind,  his  generous  and  chriftian  charity.  ^'^''^ 

ill  ffiiia^t^  .:' ,;  •f* 

VANE,    (Sir  Henry,  knt.)  was  defcended  from  an  ancIentBlrch's 
family  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  was  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Henry ^"ds  and 
Vane,  fecretary  of  ftate  to  kin^  Charles  I.  by  Frances  daugh-*^^'^"'^"''' 
tor  of  Mr.  Darcy  of  Eflex.     He  was  born  about  the  year 
1612,  and  educated  firft  in  Weftminfter   fchool,  and  thence 
removed  to  Magdalen  Hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.     HeWood's  Athg 
then  fpent  fome  time  in  France,  and  more  in  Geneva.     Af- 
ter his   return  home,  he  contracted  an  unconquerable  aver- 
fion  againft  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  difpleafing  his  father,  he  tranfported  himfelf  to ^^^^^"*^°"» 
New  England  about  Auguft  1635  ;  and  v/as  no  fooner  land- ^* 
ed  there,  but   his  eminent  parts  made  him  taken  notice  of, 
and  probably  his  quality,  being  the  eldeft  fon   of  a  privy- 
counfellor,  might  give  him   fome  advantage;  fo  that  when 
the   next  feafon    came  for  the  ele£tion  of  magiftrates,    he 
was  chofen  governor.     But  in  this  port  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  of  pleafing  the  people  long,  his  unquiet  and  work- 
ing fancy  raifing  and  infufing  a  thoufand  fcruples  of  confci- 
cnce,  which  they  had  not  brought  over  with  them,  nor  heard 
of  before*     He  returned  therefore  to  England  about   16375 
and  appearing  to  be  reformed  from  the  extravagances  of  his  o-  ' 
pinions,  married  a  lady  of  a  good  family  ;  and  by  his  father's  " 
jntcreft  with  the  earl  of  Northumberlahd,  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  was  joined   with  Sir  William  Ruflel  in  the  of- 
fice  of  tjeafurer  of  thd   navy,    a  place  of  great  trufl  arid 
profit. 

For 
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For  fome  time  he  fcemed  well  fatisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  upon  his  father's  receiving  a  remarkable  difob- 
ligation  from  the  lord  StrafFord,  by  the  latter's  being  created, 
in  1639,  baron  Raby,  the  houfe  and  land  of  Vane,  (which 
title  he  had  promifed  himfelf,  tho'  it  was  unfortunately  ob- 
tained by  the  earl,  merely  out  of  contempt  to  that  gentle- 
man) both  father  and  fon  formed  a  refolution  of  revenge. 
For  this  purpofe  the  latter,  who  had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  Whitehall  on  the  23d  of  June  1640,  betook 
himielf  to  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Pym  and  other  declared  ene- 
mie'^^  of  the  court,  and  contributed  all  that  intelligence,  which 
Clarendon,  jgfigned  the  ruin  of  the  earl,  and  which  fixed  himfelf  in 
^*  '  the  entire  confidence  of  thofe  who  promoted  the  fame  ;  fo 
that  nothing  was  concealed  from  him  ;  though  it  is  believed, 
that  he  communicated  his  thoughts  to  very  few. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to 
the  intereft  of  the  parliament  with  the  utmoft  z-eal  and  vigour  ; 
being  in  1643,  one  of  the  commifTioners  fent  by  them  to  in-r 
vite  the  Scots  to  their  affiftance,  under  which  character  he 
dift inguifhed  himfelf  as  the  "  great  contriver  and  promoter  of 
the  folemn  league  and  covenant ;"  though,  even  at  that 
time,  he  was  known  to  have  an  equal  averfion  to  it,  and  to 
prelbytery,  as  he  fhewed  afterwards  upon  all  occafions,  being 
*  a  zealous  independent.     In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  follow- 

ing, he  was  the  grand  inftrument  of  carrying  the  famous 
felf-denying  ordinance  which  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  the  inde- 
pendent caufe  ;  and  in  his  fpeech  upon  introducing  the  debate 
on  that  fubje6t,  obferved,  that  though  he  had  been  poffeiTed 
of  the  treafurerfliip  of  the  navy  before  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  without  owing  it  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament, 
yet  he  was  ready  to  refign  it  to  them  ;  and  defired,  that  the 
profits  of  it  might  be  applied  towards  the  fupport  of  the  war. 
He  was  likewife  one  of  the  commiflioners  at  the  treaty  of 
Uxbridge  in  January  1644-5,  and  in  that  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  in  1648  ;  in  which  laft,  as  he  was  now  determined 
to  procure,  if  poflible,  a  change  in  the  government,  he  ufed 
Burnet,  vol.  2Jj  j^jg  efforts  to  retard  any  conclufion  with  his  majefiy,  till 
3-  P-  44-  ji^g  army  could  be  brought  up  to  London  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe amufed  the  king's  party  by  the  offer  of  a  toleration  for 
the  common-prayer  and  the  epifcopal  clergy. 

However,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  force  put  upon  the 
parliament  by  the  army,  nor  of  the  execution  of  his  majefty  ; 
withdrawing  for  fomc  time  from  the  fcene,  while  thefe  thing? 
were  aded.     But  upon  the  e(tabli(hment  of  the  common- 
wealth 
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wealth  in  February   1648-9,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate,  in  which  poll:  he  was  continued,  till  the  dif  Whlte- 
folution  of  the  parliament  by   Cromwell  in  1653;  to  whofe^"^^*^'* 
authority    he  always   refufed  to  fubmit,  and  by  whom,  being ^"""''"^^' 
fufpec^ed  of  ill  intentions  againft  him,  he  was  imprifoned  in 
Cariforook-caftlc.     After  the  protedor's  death,  and  the   de-> wood's A- 
poiing  of  his  fon  Richard,  Sir  Henry  Vane  was,  in  May  i659,^'^*^"' 
again  made  one  of  the  council   of  ibte^  and.  on  the  26th   of 
06lober  following,  one  of  the  new  council   for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  ali'dirs  ;   but  January  the  9th,  1659-60,  he  was 
difcharged   form  his  feat  in  the   parliament,  and  confined  to 
his  houfe  at   Raby,   in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Upon  the  rcdoration  it  was  imagined,  that,  -as  the  decla- 
ration from  Breda  was  full  for  an  indemnity  to  all,  except 
the  regicides,  he  was  comprehended  in  it  ;  and  his- innocence 
of  the  king's  death  was  reprefented  in  fuch  a  manner  by  . 
his  friends,  that  an  addrefs  was  agreed  upon  by  both  houfes 
of  parliament  in  his  behalf,  to  which  a  favourable  anfwer, 
tho'  in  general  terms,  was  returned  by  his  majefty  ;  ^and 
this  being  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament,  though  it 
wanted  the  neceffary  forms,  he  was  thought  to  be  fiaffici- 
ently  fecured.  But  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  attainder  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  and  in  the  whole  turn  of  affairs  to  the 
change  of  government,  and  above  all,  the  great  opinion  which  Burnet,  p. ' 
was  had  of  his  parts  and  capacity  to  emb;oil  matters  again,  163,  &c. 
made  the  court  think  it  neceffary  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
He  was  brought  therefore  to  his  trial  on  the  4th  of  June  1662, 
for  imagining  and  compafling  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  and 
for  taking  upon  him,  and  ufurping  the  government;  in  anfwer 
to  which  he  urged,  that  neither  the  king's  death,  nor  the 
members  themfelves,  could  difTolve  the  long  parliament,  where- 
of he  being  one,  no  inferior  could  call  him  in  queffion.  But 
being  found  guilty,  he  was  on  the  14th  of  that  month  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  where  a  nev/  and  very  indecent  prac- 
tice was  begun.  It  had  been  obferved,  that  the  dying 
fpeeches  of  the  regicides  had  left  Impreflions  on  the  hearers, 
that  were  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  ;  and 
Ifrains  of  a  peculiar  nature  being  expected  from  him,  to  pre- 
vent that,  drummers  were  placed  under  the  fcaffold,  who,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  fpeak  to  the  public,  upon  a  fign  given, 
flruck  up  their  drums.  This  put  him  in  no  diforder ;  he 
only  defired  they  might  be  flopped,  for  he  underftood  what 
was  meant  by  it.  Then  he  went  through  his  devotions ; 
^nd  as  he  w^as  taking  leave  of  thofe  about  him,  happening  to 
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fay  foni€w1iat  with  relation  to  the  times,  the  drums  flruck  uP 

Burnet  ubi  a  fccoiid  time.     Upon  this  he  gave  over,  and  died  with  (^ 

fupia.  inuch  compofedneis,  that  it  was  generally  thought,  the  go" 
vernmcnt  had  loft  more  than   it  had  gained  by   his  death- 

f>.  6z,  Lord  Clarendon  ftiles  him  a  man  of  a  very  profound  dif-^ 
iimulation,  of  a  quick  conception,  and  very  ready,  fharp,  and 
weighty  expreflion  ;  of  a  pleafant  wit,  a  great  underftand- 
ing,  which  pierced  into,  and  difcerned  the  purpofes  of  other 
men  with  wonderful  fagacity,  whilft  he  had  himfeU,  '  vultuin 
claufum/  that  no  man  could  make  a  guefs  of  what  he  intend- 
ed ;  of  a  temper  not  to  be  moved,  though  compliant,  when 
it  was  fcafonable  to  contradi£l,  without  lofing  ground  by  the 
condefcenfion.     Bifliop  Burnet  reprefents  him  as  naturally  a 

Vol.  I.  p.   Very  fearful  man,  wbofe  head  was  as  darkened  in  his  notions 

^64-  of  religion,  as  his  mind  was  clouded  with  fear ;  for  though  he 

fet  up  a  form  of  religion  in  away  of  his  own,  yet  it  con- 
fifted  rather  in  a  withdrawing  from  all  other  forms,  than  in 
any  new.  particular  opinion  or  form;  from  which  he  and 
his  party  were  called  feekers,  and  feemed  to  wait  for  fome 
new  and  clearer  manifelfations.  In  thefe  meetings  he  preach- 
ed and  prayed  often  himfelf,  but  with  a  peculiar  darknefs, 
which  run  likewife  thro'  his  writings  to  a  degree,  that 
rendered  them  wholly  unintelligible.  He  inclined  to  Origen's 
notion  of  an  univerfal  falvation  to  all,  both  the  devils  and  the 
damned  ;  and  to  the  do6lrine  of  pre-exiftence.  He  left  a  fon, 
Chriftopher,  who  was  created  by  king  VVjlliamJlI.  a  baron, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Bernard 's-caftle  in  the  bifiioprick  of  Dur- 
ham. 

His  writings,  which  were  of  a  very  peculiar  caft,  were^ 
I.  J  healing  ^iejiion  propounded  and  rejohedy  upon  occofi- 
on  of  the  late  public  and  jeafmahle  call  to  humiliation^  in 
-  order  to  love  and  union  among/}  the  honeji  party.  London^ 
4to.  1656.  It  was  written  upon  occafion  of  a  general  fail, 
and  contained,  fayp.  Ludlow,  the  fiate  of  the  republican's 
controverfy  with  the  king,  the  prefent  deviation  from  that 
caufe  for  which  they  engaged,  and  the  means  tQ  unite  all 
•parties  in  the  accdmplifhment  of  it*    ,  v  .      .  (f.   . 

,  2*  The  retired  Man's  Meditations  ■;    flTiv  th   v^fkry    and 

power  of  godlinefs  Jhining  forth  in  the  living  world,  i^'c, 
Lond,  4to.  1655.  An  Enthufiaftic  Treatife  on  our  Savi- 
our's coming  down  to  eredl  a  fifth  monarchy  upon  earth, 
which  would  laft  a  thou fand  years.-  .  , 
'*"  3»  Of  the  Love  of  God  and  Union  with  God,  1657-  Lond, 
Of  ibis  book  lord  Clarendon   f»ys,    when  I  h  id    read    it, 

and 
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and  found  nothing  of  his  ufual  clearnefs  and  ratiocination  in 
his  difcourfe,  in  which  he  ufed  much  to  excel  the  heft  of  ihe 
company  he  kept ;  and  that  in  a  croud  of  very  eafy  words, 
the  (en(c  was  too  hard  to  find  out,  I  was  of  opinion  that  th6 
fubje<St- matter  of  it  was  of  fo  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  re- 
«|uired  another  kind  of  preparation  of  mind,  and  it  may  be 
another  kind  of  diet,  than  men  are  ordinarily  fupf>lied  with, 

4.  jfn  EpiJiU  General  to  the  myftical  body  of  Chriji  on 
earthy  the  Church  JJniverfal  in  Babylon^  who  are  pilgrims 
and  flrangers  on  the  earthy  deftring  and  fceking  after  the 
heavenly  country, 

5.  ilxe  Face  of  the  Times  :  wherein  is  briefly  dif covered  by 
feveral  prophetical  fcriptures^  from  the  beginning  of  Genefts  to 
the  end  of  the  revelation^  the  rife^  progrefs  and  iffue  of  the 
enmity  and  contef}^  between  the  feed  of  the  woman  and  the 
feed  of  the  ferpent^  to  the  final  breaking  of  the  ferpents  heady 

in  the  total  and  irrecoverable  ruin  of  the  monarchies  of  this 
worlds  &c.  Lond,  1662,  ^to. 

6.  The  People^s  Caufe  Stated,  The  Valley  of  Jehofiiphat 
ionfidered  and  opened  by  comparing  2  Chron.  xx.  with  foci 
iii.  Meditations  concerning  Alan's  Life — Government — Friend-* 
/hip — Enemies — Death.  Penned  during  his  imprifonment, 
and  printed  at  the  end  of  his  trial,  Lond.  1662,  4to. 

VERTUE  (GeorgeJ  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1684  ;  where  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  engraver  of  arms, 
but  his  genius  and  ambition  prompting  him  to  appear  in  an 
higher  fphere,  he  fet  himfelf  with  great  application  to  learn  the 
art  of  drawing,  in  which  he  became  a  good  proficient}  he 
applied  this  afterwards  to  engraving,  but  was  greatly  re- 
ftrained  by  the  native  modefty  of  his  temper  from  making 
any  confidcrable  figure.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  his  firft 
patron,  and  he  was  afterwards  encouraged  by  lord  Sum- 
mers. His  works  are  numerous,  they  are  very  mud> 
laboured,  and  generally  very  faithfully  copied,  but  they 
have  neither  care  nor  elegance  to  recommend  them,  Vertue 
was  an  antiquarian,  and  his  works  are  the  works  of  an  anti- 
quarian, in  which  light  both  he  and  they  have  great  merit ; 
for  he  hath  redeemed  from  ©bfcurity  many  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity.  He  was  firft  put  upon  thefe  itudies  by  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  who  (hewed  him  great  favour.  He  was  a  very 
amiable  man  in  private  life,  and  much  cfi:eemcd  by  his  friends, 
for  his  fimplicity  and  candour. 

VORSTIUS 
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VORSTIUS  (Conrade)  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Cologii  in  the  year  1569,  took  his  do6tor*s  degree  at 
Heidelberg,  and  after  many  other  preferments,  fucceed  Ar- 
minius  in  the  divinity  profeflorfhip  at  Leyden  in  1611.  This 
preferment  greatly  alarmed  the  calvinifts,  who  roufed  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  our  king  James  I.  and  prevailed  with  him  todefire 
the  republic  of  Holland  to  drive  out  fuch  an  heretic.  He 
feemed  to  be  more  warmly  interefted  in  driving  this  profef- 
for  out  of  his  chair,  than  in  fixing  his  fon  in  law  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  -,  and  caufed  Vorflius's  book  de  Deo,  to 
be  burnt  at  London  and  the  two  univcrfities.  He  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  feveral  herefies  he  had  found  in  that 
work,  and  commanded  his  refident  at  the  Hague  to  notify 
to  the  ftates,  that  he  greatly  detefted  thofe  herefies,  and  thofc 
who  fliould  tolerate  them. The  ll^ates  anfwered,  that  if  Vorffius 
maintained  the  errors  laid  to  his  charge,  they  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  live  among  them.  This  anfwer  did  not  appeafe 
his  majefty's  zeal,  and  he  again  prelled  them  with  greater 
•earncffnefs  to  banifh  VoriliUs,  though  he  (hould  deny  the  er- 
rors laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  It  he  ihould  own  and  perfifl  in 
«  them,,  he  was  firmly,  of  opinion,  that  burning  vt^as   too  mild 

a  punifl:iment  for  him.  He  declared  that  if  they  did  not  ufe  their 
moftearneft  endeavours  to  extirpate  this  riling  herefy, he  fhould 
publickly  proteil  againft  fuch  abominations,  and  in  quality  of 
•defender  of  the  faith,  he  fliould  exhort  all  pf-oteflant  churches 
to  join  in  one  general  relolution.,  in  order  to  exiinguifh  and 
fend  to  hell  thefe  abominable  newly  broached  hereiies ;  and 
that  with  regard  to  himfelf,  h.e  would  forDid  all  his  fubje£ls  to 
frequent  fo  peftilential  a  place  as  the  univerfity  of  Leyden. 

To  his  menaces,,  he  added  the  terrors  of  his  pen,    and  pub- 
lifhed  a  book  againft  Vorftius.     He  replied  in  the  molt  ref- 
pedlful  terms  ;  but  at  laft,  through  the  influence  of  the  king's 
/deputies,  was  declared  unworthy  of  the  profeflbrfhip,  dlveii- 
ed  of  his  employment,  andfentenced  to  perpetual  baniihmcnt 
by  the  fynod  of  Dort.     He  lay  concealed  two  years,  and  was 
often  in  danger  oi  death  from   the  mifguided   zeal  of  furious 
bigots.  At  length,  howevej-,  he  found  an  afylum  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  duke  of  Hoiftein,  who  took  the  remains  of  the 
Arminians  under  his  protection,  and   affigned  them  a  fpot  of 
ground  for  building  a  city..    He   dyed   at    Tonningen  m  the 
year  1622,  with  the  ftrongeft  tokens. 01  piety  and  refignation, 
.  His  body  was  carried  to   Fredericlfadt,  the  new/ly  railed  city 
of  the   Arminians,  where   he:  was  buried    with  conliderable 
;  fplendour. 

WALPOLE 
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WALPOLE  (Sir  Robert)  earl  of  Orford,  was  born  atWaipoie*s 
Houghton,  Sept.  6,  1674,  and  was  educated  on  the  founda-^^^taiogue  of 
tion  at  Eton  Schcol.     From  thence  he  was  eleded  to  King's  "j^^^.^^^  ^"2  ^ 
College  in  Cambridge,  and  admitted  1681,  but  fucceeding  tOp.  18*3,  &c! 
the  family  eftate  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  refign- 
ed  his  fellowfhip.     In  the  year  1700  he  was  chofen  member 
of  parliament  for  King's  Lynn,  and  reprefented  that  borough 
in  feveral  fucceeding  parliaments.    In  1705  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high 
admiral  of  England;  in  1707,  was  appointed  fecretary  at  war; 
and  in  1709,  treafurer  of  the  navy.     In   the  change  of  the 
miniftry  in  the  year  following,  he  was  removed  from  all  his 
pofts,  and  held  no  place  afterwards  during  the  queen's  reign. 
In  the  year  171 1,  he  was  voted  by  the  houfe  of  commons 
guilty  of  an  high  breach  of  truft,  and  notorious  corruption  in 
his  office  of  fecretary  at  war  ;  and  it  was  refolved,  that  he 
fhould  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the  houfe.    ' 

Upon  a  candid  review  of  this  affair,  there  does  not  appear 
fuificient  proof  to  juftify  the  feverity  ufed  towards  him  ;  and 
perhaps  his  attachment  to  the  Marlborough  miniftry,  and 
his  great  influence  in  the  houfe,  owing  to  his  popular  elo- 
quence, were  the  true  caufes  of  his  cenfure  and  imprifonment, 
as  they  had  been  before  of  his  advancement.  All  the  whigs 
however,  on  this  occafion  confidered  Mr.  Walpole  as  a  kind 
of  martyr  in  their  caufe. 

The  borough  of  Lynn  re-elecled  him,  and  though  the 
houfe  declared  the  ele<5lion  void,  yet  they  perfifted  in  the 
choice,  and  in  the  next  parliament,  in  the  well  known  de- 
bate relating  to  Mr.  Steele  on  account  of  his  publifhing  the 
Crifts^  he  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfeif  in  behalf  of  liberty, 
and  added  to  the  popularity  he  had  before  acquired.  The 
fciiifm  bill  too  foon  after  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  eloquence,  and  of  appearing  in  the  charaderof 
the  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the  death 
of  the  queen  a  revolution  of  politicks  took  place,  and  the 
whig  party  prevailed  both  at  court  and  in  the  fenate.  Mr. 
Walpole  had  before  recommended  himfeif  to  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  by  his  zeal  for  its  caufe,  when  the  commons  con- 
fidered the  ttate  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  proteflant  fuc- 

ceffion : 
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^^      and  he  had  no,^^  the  "honour  to* procure  the  aitur^^cfij  pff.- 
th6'hwie-*'to  the  new  king  (which   attended  the  addrfeis  ojf 
corldolance  and  congratulation)  "  That  the  cominoas  w.oufd*. 
jntfite  good  all  parliamentary  funds." 

ft  is' -therefore  not  to  be*  wondered  at,    that  his  promo- 
ti(Jl7  foon  took  place  after  the   king's  arrival,  and  ^hat  in  a 
few  days  he  was  appointed  receiver  and  paymafter  general  of  all  ^^ 
the'  'guards  and  garrifons,  and  of  all  other  his   majefty*s  land^^ 
for<5es  in  Great  Brrtain,  and  paymafter  of  the  royal  hofpitaK, 
at  Chelfca   in  the  room  of  John  How,  and  Arthur  Moor  .j 
Efquires,  and  likewife  a  privy  counfellor.     On  the  opening  of  >^ 
a  new  parliament,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  was  chofen  to  en- 
quire into  the  condu<5^  of  the  late  miniftry,  of  which  Mr« 
Walpole  was  appointed  chairman :  and  by  hij  management,.^ 
articles  of  impeachment  were  read  againft  the  earl  of  Oxford,.,, 
lord  Bohngbrokc,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford.    The  eminent  fervice  he  was  thought  to  have  done  the  . 
nation  and  the  crown,  by  the  vigorous  profecution  of  thofe,^^ 
minift^rs,  who  were  faid  to  have  brought  a  reproach  on  their,, f. 
country,  by  the  unfuitable  conclufion  of  a  war,  which  had.^^^ 
been  carried  on  at   fo  high  an  expeiKre,  and  attended  with  fo^{.| 
mLffch   fuccefs,  was  foon  rewarded  by  the   extraordinary  pro-,q 
motions  of  firft  commillioner  of  the  treaf«ry,  and  jphancellor  ,<{j 
and  under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  ,      /  ^i> 

In  two  years  time  a  mifunderftanding  appeared  aniongft this,, j*^ 
raaje^y's  fervams,and  it  became  evident  that  the  intereft  of  Mr*,,  15 
fecretary  Stanhope  and  his  adherents  began  to  outweigh  that.^l 
of  the  exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Wa^po^^'s  great  power  wa&;^f( 
vifibly  on  the  decline.  King  George  had  purchafed  of  the  king.,,|^ 
of  Detitnark  the  dutches  of  premen  andVerden,  which  his  l)a»-  \q 
nifh  majefty  had  gained  by  conqueft  from  Charles  XlL  of  Swe* 
den.l'he  Swedifh  hero,  enraged  to  fee  his  dominions  publickly^^j} 
fet|o  fale,  conceived  a  rcfentment  againft  the  purchaser,  aixl,  ,,| 
fbrnied  a  deHgn  to  gratify  his  rever>ge  on  the  eleilorate  of  Ha-t^l 
rK>vtr;  Upon  a  meffage  fent  to  the  houfe  of  convmons  by^  \ 
the  liitig.  Mr.  fecretary  Stanhope  moved  for  a  fupply  to  ena-  ^j; 
ble  his  majefty  to  concert  fuch  meafures  with  forefgn  princes  ^»t 
and^ftates,  as  might  prevent  any  charge  or  apprehcnfions  from 
the>*  ''igns  of  Sweden  for  the  future.  This  occafioned  a  warm 
debVte5vin  which  it  was  remarkable  Mr.  Walpole  kept  a  pro-  ^- 
found  filence.  The  country  party  infifted  thast  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding was'cv  ntrary  to  the  a£t  of  Settlement.  They  tniirtu-  nn 
ated  that  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  .only  a  pretence,  ^and;  -t, 
that  the  fecunty  of  the  new  accjuifitions  was  the  real ;^obje<St  oC^  i 
*■'"•'''      ■"''"*    2 "*'"  ^' ' ^'*     "  "    "    "*        ^  :■<.   lbi» 
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this  unprecedented  fupply  j  and  they  took  occafion  to  obferve 
too,  that  his  niajefty*s  own  minifters  feemcd  to  be  divided. 
But  Mr,  Walpole  thought  proper  on  tljis  fumnife  to  fpeak  in 
favour  of  the  fupply,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  foul 
voices  only.  In  a  day  or  two  he  refigned  all  his  places  to 
the  king  ;  and  if  the  true  caufe  of  his  defe<5tion  from  the  court, 
had  been  his  difapprobation  of  themeafures  then  purfuing,  we 
muft  acknowledge  his  conduct  in  this  inftance  to  have  been 
truly  noble  and  praife-worthy.  But  they  who  confider  the 
intrigues  of  party,  and  that  he  fpoke  in  favour  of  thefe  mea- 
fures,  will  find  livtle  room  to  fuppofe  that  his  refignation  pro- 
ceeded from  any  attachment  to  liberty  or  love  of  his  country. 
He  refigned  moft  probably  with  a  view  to  be  reftored  with 
greater  plenitude  of  power  :  and  the  number  of  his  friends, 
who  accompanied  him  in  his  refignation,  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  mere  fa6lious  tranfaftion. 

On  the  day  of  his  refignation  he  brought  in  the  famous 
finking  fund  bill ;  he  prefented  it  as  a  country  gentleman, 
and  faid  he  hoped  it  would  not  fare  the  worfe  for  having 
two  fathers,  and  that  his  fuccellbr  fMr.  Stanhope)  would 
bring  it  to  perfed^ion.  His  calling  nimfelf  the  father  of  a 
project,  which  hath  fmce  been  fo  often  employed  to  o- 
ther  purpofes  than  were  at  firft  declared,  gave  his  enemies 
frequent  opportunity  for  fatire  and  ridicule,  and  it  hatk  been 
farcaftically  obferved,  that  the  father  of  this  fund  appeared  in 
a  very  baci  light,  when  viewed  in  the  capacity  of  a  nurfe. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  a  warm  conteft  arofe 
between  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  on  fome  fevere  re- 
fle£lion3  thrown  upon  him,  the  former  loft  his  ufual  ferenity 
of  temper,  and  replied  with  great  warmth  and  impetuofity. 

The  acrimony  on  both  fides  produced  unbecoming  expref- 
fions,  the  betraying  of  private  converfation,  and  the  reveal- 
ing a  piece  of  fecret  hiftcry,  viz.  The  fcandalous  practice  of 
felling  places  and  reverfions.  A  member  faid  on  the  occafion^ 
I  am  forry  to  fee  thefe  two  great  men  fall  foul  of  one  ano- 
there  ;  however,  in  my  opinion,  we  muft  ftill  look  on  theni 
as  patriots  and  fathers  of  their  country  :  and  fince  they  have 
by  mifchance  difcovered  their  nakednefs,  we  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftom  of  the  eaft,  to  cover  it,  by  turning  our 
backs  upon  them. 

In  the  next  feffion  of  parliament  Mr.  Walpole  oppofed  the 
miniftry  in  every  thing,  and  even  a  Wyndham  or  a  Shippen 
did  not  exceed  him  in  patrlotifm.  Upon  a  motion  in  the 
hoiife  for  continuing  the  army,  he  mads  a  Ipeech  of  above 

Vot.XlL  ^S  "  aft 
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^n  hpur  long,  and  difplayed  the  danger  of  a  fianding,arm^ 
in  a  free  country,  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  -.Early 
in  the  year  1720,  the  rigour  of  .the  patriot  began  to  foften, 
and  the  complaifance  of  the  courtier  to  appear,  and  he  was 
again  appointed  paymafter  of  the  forces  rn  the  room  of  the 
earl  of  Lincoln,  and  feveral  of  his  friends  were  found  foon 
after  in  the  lift  of  promotions.  No  doubt  now  remained  of 
his  entire  converfion  to  court  meafures :  for  before  the  end 
of  the  year  we  find  him  pleading  as  ftrongly  for  the  number 
of  forces  required  by  the  war  office,  as  he  had  before  patheti- 
cally declaimed  againft  them,  even  tho'  at  this  time  the  fame 
pretences  for  keeping  them  on  foot  did  not  exid. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  full  minifterial  power, 
being  appointed  firft  lord  commiffioner  of  the  treai'ury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  :  and  when  the  king  went,  a- 
broad  in  the  year  1723,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords 
juftices  for  the  adminiftration  of  government,  and  was  fworn 
fole  fecretary  of  fiate,  during  the  abfence  of  lords  Townihend 
and  Carteret.  About  this  time  he  received  another  diftin- 
guifhed  mark  of  the  royal  favour;  his  eldefi:  fon  then  on  hi^ 
travels  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  name,  ftyle  and  title  of 
baron  Walpole  of  Waipole.  For  the  entertainment  "of  the 
reader,  we  fhall  tranfcribe  the  preamble  to  the  patent,  which 
contains  extraordinary  eulogiums  on  him,  and  fets  forth  the 
reafons  which  induced-his  majefty  to  confer  that  dignity. 

*'  Forafmuch  as  our  right  trufty  and  well-beloved  coun- 
fellor  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  lords  of  our  treafury, 
and  chancellor  of  our  exchequer,  hath  recommended  himiblf 
to  us,  our  family  and  his  country,  by  his  great  merits  and 
extraordinary  endowments,  we  deemed  it  a  duty  incumbent 
ejpon  us  to  call  him  to  the  rank  of  peerage.  But  as  he  w«s 
more  ambitious  of  meriting  honou-rs  than  acquiring  them  ;  that 
his  family  at  ieaft  might  be  enobled,  we<  have  refolved  to  con- 
fer thofe  honours  on  the  fon  which  were  the  father's  due  ;  and 
to  rank  Robert  Walpole  the  younger  among  our  nobility : 
■from  which  gentleman  whatever  is  great  or  glorious  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  He  has  long  fince  (hewn  a  very  ripe 
genius  to  literature  and  the  fciences,  and  now  refolves  to 
bring  whatever  is  worthy  his  notice  from  foreign  countries. 
As  he  has  one  at  home,  who  will  be  his  inftrudor  in  what^ 
ever  may  have  efcaped  his  obfervation  abroad,  ws  make  no 
doubt  but  by  the  affiftance  of  fo  able  a  guide,  he  will  deli- 
ver the  dignity  derived  from  his  father's  merits,  enlarged  to 
his  poilerity.     It  ia  moreover  our  pleafure,  that  a  youth  of 
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fuch  extraordinary  hopes  fhould  rake  his  titles  from  the  place, 
vvhertce  the  ancient  family  of  Walpole  derived  their^names, 
which  family  hath  fiourifhed  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ever 
fmce  the  reign  of  EJ  ward  the  Firft,  where  it  has  been  al- 
ways held  and  efteemed  among  thofe  of  chief  note." 

Though  Mr.  Walpole  was  thus  more  attentive  to  the  merit- 
ing nobility  than  acquiring  it,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  he 
was  unambitious  of  honour.  For  in  the  year  1725,  he  had 
the  dignity  of  knight  of  the  Bath  conferred  on  him,  at 
the  fame  time  that  prince  William  and  feveral  lords 
and  perfons  of  diftin6lion  were  invefted  with  the  en- 
figns  of  that  order,  and  in  the  year  following  was 
eieded  and  inflalled  knight  companion  of  the  moft  noble 
order  of  the  garter.  The  meafures  of  his  adminiftration, 
during  the  long  time  he  remained  prime,  we  may  fay,  fole 
minifter,  have  been  often  canvaffed  with  all  the  feverity  of 
critical  enquiry.  It  is  difficult  to  difcern  the  truth  through 
the  exaggerations  and  mifreprefentations  of  party  j  and 
we  fhall  leave  it  to  the  impartial  hiftorian  to  fet  it  in  a 
proper  light.  Though  he  had  been  called  the  father  of  cor- 
ruption, and  is  faid  to  have  boafted  thf.t-  he  knew  every  man's 
price,  yet  in  the  year  1742,  the  oppofition  prevailed,  and 
he  was  not  any  longer  able  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  houfo 
of  commons.  He  now  refigned  all  his  places,  and  fled  for 
flielter  behind  the  throne.  But  there  was  io  little  appearance 
of -his  Credit  receiving  any  diminution,  that  he  was  foon  af- 
ter created  earl  of  Orford,  and  moft  of  his  friends  and  de- 
pendents continued  in  their  places.  The  king  too  granted 
him  a  penfion  of  the  yearly  fum  of  4000I.  in  conftderation 
of  his  long  and  faithful  ferviccs. 

-  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  tranquil  honour  and 
retirement,  and  died  1745,  in  the  feventy-tirft  year  of  his 
age.  Whatever  objedfions  his  minifterial  condu6t  may  b6 
liable  to,  yet,  in  his  private  chara<Skr  he  is  univerfally  allow*- 
ed  to  be  endowed  with  the  mod  amiable  and  benevolent 
qualities.  That  he  was  a  tender  parent,  a  kind  mafter,  a 
beneficent  patron,  a  firm  friend,  an  agreeable  companion^ 
are  points  that  have  been  feldom  difputed,  when  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  or  the  carl  of  Oxford  has  been  mentioned.  Mn 
Pope,  who  profefled  himfelf  no  friend  to  courts  and  cour^ 
tiers,  hath  perhaps  paid  him,  gratis,  an  han'dfomer  compli- 
ment on  the  ialt  of  thcfe  heads,  than  bis  liberality  could 
ever  purchafe.  In  anfwer  to  his  friend,  who  perfuades  him 
to  go  and  fee  Sir  Robert,  he  fays, 

Gg  ^  Seen 
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One  thou-  ^^^-'^geen  lirm  I  ha v^,  but  in  hfs  happier  hoiir,^'^''   ''^^ 
hlVeraV.W;.  ^^  ^o^j^*  pleafure,  ill-exchang'd  for  power^i*^^^^' 
thirty-         ,  s,.  Seen  him,  ancumber'd  v^ith  the  venal  tribe, ■    ^"5'" 
eightj  a  di-^  ^.^  .^gm^^-^without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe,""  "^  '^ 

Afeout   the  end   of  queen   Anne^s   reign,  and    the   begirr- 
ning  of  George  the  P^irll,  he  wrote  the  following  pamphlets. 
The  Sovereign's  Anfwer  to  the  Gloucejierjhire  Acldrefs,- 
N.  B.    The   Sovereign   meant  Charles  duke  of  Somerfer, 
fo  nick- named  by  the  whigs.  ?  <''J^''' 

,,      Anfwer  to  the  Rcprefentation  of  the  houfe  of  Ldris  'mtl^e 
;  State  of  the  Navy^    ^1^9-  '  ^''''?^!^'"'? 

The  Debts  (f.4J)e  N^tioti  Jlated  and  confidered,  in  four  Pa- 
pers,   1710 

J :  .^  /  The  Thirty-fivs  MilUons  accounted  for  y  1 7 1 0. 
,j^.,  A  Letter  J ram^.a,^ foreign  Minifier  in  England  io  Monfieur 
,:^ji?£ttecumj  I'jiOf,^.:  .A.,...-  1?^'^'...':^^,'. 

.  .    Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Scotland  upon  SacVeverats  Trial, 
Falfely  attributed  in   the  general  didionar^  10  Mr.  Mayn- 
',.waring.  ^     ■^.?i  f^rr         ^  ,:-... -/i    ■..;;.-; '^,.',, 

A  Jhort  HMory  of  the  Pdrlrdment,'  ti  Is  an,  account  of 


the  lafl  Seifion  of  the  queen. 


iiyv  orfj  ni 


The  South -Sea  Scheme  confidered*  ■.  r 

.^',L  J.  Pamphlet  againjUhe  Peerage  Bill,[hiP'^^T'^  ^^^ 

Biog.Brt.?  'WALSYNGHAM  (Sir  Francis)  one  of  the'  ikoft  re- 

,,fiaed   politicians,    and   moft  penetrating  flatefmen,    that   is 

inpwn  in  hiftory,  flouridied  in  the  reign  of  queen  EliiaBeth, 

r.i^nd  was   born   at  Chiflehurfl    in  Kent,  of  an  ancient   and 

fyjjonourable  family.     He  fpent  fome  time  at  Kmg's  College  in 

„  ,j^^^j-jr|pambridge;    but  to  complete  his  education,  travelled  into 

'  ; . n  t: ,^j[preign  countfies,  of  the  polity  uf  which   he  acquired   a  pcr- 

„  ie£t  knowledge,  and  befides,  various  languages  and  great  ao- 

complifhrnents.     Thefc  qualifications  foon  recommended  him 

tjO  be  an  agent  to  the  great  Cecil;   and  under  his  dire6^ion  he 

,,  J.,  ^,jjc;ame  to  be  employed  in   the  moft  important  afFairs  of  (late. 

, 7;n.n  J  ^ji y^  refided  as  ambaflador  in  France,  during  the- civil  wars  in 

'""^-^Jfhat  kingdom.  ,  .     '  v    .fV^  i^-    a''^ 

,.   /"i''*.,  .ni-Jn  the  yeai  1570,  he  was  fent  a  fecond  tmi(?  tnere-^n  the 

•*.v.fiiri  lo.fifenie  capacity.     His  negociations  and  dupatches  during  that 

%vi-  iv,  ^,   ^j^mbafTy,  were  colleded  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  knight,  and 

■'  :^  pub'illied  1655,  folio,  with  this  title^,  Tl^e  compleat,An}bof[a- 

'  "t'  ■'    dor  : 
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iicr  :  or,  two  ^reatifes  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  ^leen 
Eli2^beth<i  of  glorious  Memory^  com^rifed  in  Letters  of  Ne' 
gociation  of  Sir  Francis  IValfinghanh^  her  Reftdent  in  France*  u  fosibnj/:^ 
Together  with  the  Anfwers  of  the  Lard  Burleigh^  the  earl  of  ^  -Vf^^^^  - 
Leicejier^  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  others.  Wherein^  as  in  a 
clear  Mirr our ^  may  he  feen  the  Faces  of  the  two  Courts  of 
Bngland  and  France^  as  they  then  flood  \  with  many  remarka^ 
hie  Paff^ges  of  State^  not  at  all  mentioned  in  any  Hiflory," 

,Tl?efe  papers  manifeft  our  great  ftatefman's  exquifite  abi- 
lities and  his  fitnefs  for  the  truft  that  was  repofed  in  him. 
,,  .In  the  year  1573?  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  fworn  a  privy- councellor.  He  now 
devoted  himfelf  abfolutely  to  the  fervice  of  his  country  and 
his  queen,  and  by  his  vigilance  and  addrefs,  preferved  her 
crown  and  life  from  daily  attempts  and  confpiracies.  "  To 
,'V  him«  fays  Dr.  Lloyd,  mens  faces  fpoke'as  well  as  their 
*'  tongues,  and  their  countenances  wer«  indexes  of  their 
*'  beafts.     He  would  fo  bffet  men  with  queftions,  and  draw 

•  _*,^  them  on,  that  they  difcovered  themfelves  whether  they 
'^^-  anfwcred  or  were  filent.  He  maintained  fifty-three  agents, 
".and  eighteen  fpies  in  foreign  courts;  and  for  two  piftoles 
*'  and  under,  had  all  the  private  papers  in  Europe." 

In  the  year  15^7,  when  the  king  of  Spain  made  fuch  anfiaz- 
ing  preparations,  Walfyngham  ufed  his  utmoft  (kill  to  dif- 
cover  the  fecret  of  their  deftination  ;  he  firft  obtained  intelli- 
gence that  Philip  had  difcovered  his  defign  to  the  pope,  and 
deGred  his  blefling  upon  it;  and  he  next  procured  a  copy  of 
.  this,  original  letter,  which  was  flolen  out  of  the  pope's  ca- 
■^Ipet.     He  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  proteftant  confti- 

,  ,^u.tioA»  as  to  its  policy  ;  and  the  papirts  foiind  his  intelli- 
I'gence  and  penetration  fo  great  in  finding  out  their  tricks  and 
Ifl^rigns,  that  they  complained  of  him  as  a  very  fijhtle  ^nd 
.  iiificiious   man.     He  was  at  firfl  a   favourer  of  the  'puTitancambden's 

"party,  to  whom  he  cfFered   in  the   qtieen's  name,  thiat'J3fo- annals, 
fvided  ihey  would  conform  in  other  points,  the   three  cere- '^^°* 
rnonies  of  kneeling  at  the  communion,  wearing  the  furpl'ite, 
and  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  (hould  bchidj,   j.  , 
afide,  .   But  .fhey  replying  to  thefe   conceffions  in  the  Ian- Hift.  of  the 
guage'  of  Mofes,    "that  they  would   not  leave  fo  tiauch  as  preftyteri- 
"  a  hoof  behind,"  he  withdrew  his  afFci5^ion  ?rt'a!ci'Veutmea-^"^|.'''7' 

f-         W    '     '      1  11.1  .     •  -  .       Colliers 

lure  from  them,  and  left  them  to  their  own  narrow  prm- Ecciefiafti- 
clples,  and  obftinate   perverfenefs.     He  was  feht  on  an  em-cai  hift.v.a* 
hafTy  to  the  Netherlands  in  TC78.     And  in   the  year   I  qSr,^; ''^^;  ^"^ 

,     :/  t-     1  ,     rt*    I         •  T-  ■    ■  -^  r      theCabala, 

he  went  a  third  time  ambaflaJor  mto  r  ranee,  to  treat  of  ap.  ^^^^ 
G  g  3  mar-  3^  «<J«. 
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nTirna|e"Betwe€ii'queW  tt^  tlie  duke  of  Anjou  ; 

Cambden's  and  to  concliide  a  league  ofFenfive  and  defenfive  betut^eti 
both  kingdoms, 

in  the  year  1583  he  v/as  difpatched  into  Scotland,  to 
fecure  their  young  and  unexperienced  king  from  evfl  cbim- 
fellors.  He  could,  as  Lloyd  fays,  as  well  fit  the  humour  of 
king  James  with  pafiages  out  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides^ 
Plutarch  or  Tacitus,  as  he  could  that  of  Henry  kmg  of 
France  with  Rabelais's  conceits,  or  the  Hollander  with  me- 
cjianic  difcourfes. 

Every  attempt  to  promote  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
England  was  encouraged  by  our  wife  ftatefman.  Hakluyt 
particularly  in  making  difcoveries  in  foreign  parts  5  and  Gil- 
bert in  fettling  Newfoundland,  had  his  patronage  and  afKf- 
tance.  He  founded  a  divinity  ledlure  at  Oxford,  the  reader 
of  which  was  to  difcourfe  upon  the  fundamentals  of  religion, 
and  the  text  of  the  holy  fcriptures;  in  order  that  the  con- 
troverfies  arifing  froni  thence  might  be  more  particularly 
difcufled.  He  provided  a  library  for  King's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge. Befides  his  other  employments  he  was  chancellor 
of  the  duichy  of  Lancafter,  and  of  the  garter;  yet  he  died 
fo  poor,  that  on  account  of  his  debts,  he  was  buried  pri- 
vately by  night  in  St.  Paul's  church,  without  any  manner  of 
funeral  folemnity.  This  is  mentioned  by  fome  writers  as 
a  proof  of  his  integrity  and  public  fpirit,  but  it  is  furely  a 
fcYy  fallible  one,  if  there  we're  not  fome  other  corrobo- 
rating circumftances.  He  left  only  one  daughter,  famous 
for  having  three  hufbands  of  the  greatert:  diftin£lion  j  firfl. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  fecondly,  R.  Devereux,  earl  of  Eflex  ; 
and  laftjy,  Richard  Bourk,  earl  of  Clanrichard  and  of  St. 
Alban's. 

There  is  a  book  afcribed  to  him  entitled,  Arcana  AuVica  ; 
«r,  Walfingham  s  iVlanual  of  frudential  Maxhm^  tuhich  hath 
beifi printed  feveral  Times,  ^^'1  '*''''*  "^**^ 

WALTON  (IzAAK)  the  biographer,  and,  as  Langbaine 
calls  him,  the  common  father  of  all  anglers,  was  born  in  the 
month  of  Augufl,  1593.  '^^^^  Oxford  antiquary,  who  has 
thus  fixed  the  place  and  year  of  his  nativity,  has  left  us  no 
memorials  of  his  family,  nor  even  hinted  where  cr  how  he 
was  educated  ;  but  has  only  told  us,  that  before  the  year 
1643,  Walton  was  fettled,  and  followed  the  trade  of  a 
fempfler  in  London.  He  lived  firfl  in  the  Royal  Burfe 
in  Cornhill,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam,  afterwards   in 

Fi^et- 
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F-lcet--ftreet,  and  in  Qh^ncery  Lane,  where,  in  fome  deeds 
of  conveyance,  he  isj/aid  to  have  followed  the  trade  of  a 
linnen-draper. 

About  1643  he  left  London,  and  feems  to  have  retired 
with  a  competent  fortune  altogether  from  bufmefs ;  at  which 
time  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Wood)  finding  it  dangerous  for 
honefi  men  to  be  there,  he  left  that  city',  and  lived  fome- 
tim^s  at  Stafford  and  elfewhere ;  but  moflly  in  the  families 
of  the  eminent  clergymen  of  England,  of  whom  he  was 
much  beloved.  As  he  lived  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Dunftan 
in  the  Weft,  whereof  Dr.  John  Donne,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  vicar,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  that  ex- 
cellent perfon ;  and  upon  his  deceafe,  at  the  requeft  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  colle6led  materials  for  his  life,  which  he 
finifhed  in  the  year  1640,  and  publifhed  it  with  a  colledion 
of  the  do<Slor's  fermons  in  folio.  Dr.  King,  bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  thus  exprelTes  himfelf^  con- 
cerning this  life.  "  I  am  glad  that  the  general  demonftra- 
*'  tion  of  his  worth  was  fo  fairly  prefer ved  and  reprefented 
*'  to  the  world,  by  your  pen  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life;  in- 
"  deed  fo  well,  that  befide  others,  the  heft  critic  of  our 
«'  later  time,  Mr.  John  Hales  of  Eaton,  affirmed  to  me, 
**  he  had  not  feen  a  life  written  with  more  advantage  to  the 
"^  fubje(Sf,  or  reputation  to 'the  writer,  than  that  of  Dr. 
"  Donne."  ;\ 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  dying  in  1639,  bifhop  King  impor- 
tuned Walton  to  undertake  the  writing  his  life,  which  he 
did,  and  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Sir  Henry's  remains, 
entitled  ReHquiiS  JVottomana.  About  two  years  after  the 
reftoration,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  au- 
thor of  The  Eccleftajikal  Polity  \  he  was  enjoined  to  under- 
take this  work  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  afterwards 
archbilhop  or  Canterbury.  And  under  the  roof  of  his  good 
friend  and  patron  Dr.  George  Morley,  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  he  wrote  the  life  of  the  pious  Mr. .George  Herbert, 
Thefe  lives  were  colle£led  and  publifhed  in  a  fmall  oiSiavo, 
1675,  with  a  dedication  to  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and 
a  preface  containing  the  mx)tives  for  writing  them. 

When  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year,  he  undertook'  to 
write  the  life  of  Dr.  Robert  Sanderfon,  bifhop  of  Lincoln, 
which  was  publifhed  together  with  fcveral  of  the  bifhop's 
pieces,  and  a  fermon  of  Hooker's,  in  8vo.  1677.  -^"^  ^^'^ 
p.en   was  not  altogether  confined  to  biography.     While. he 
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\*cl^        lived  in  London,  his  favourite  amMf^ment  was  .,ang)ing,;aiL3b.t 
whicK  be  was  "a  great  proficient.     The  precepts  o£^,4Jii^Qa^->i,b 
having  hardly   ever  been  reduced  to  writing,  wefPj.pipg^g^^f^ig? 
ted  from  age  to  age  chiefly  by  tradition  ;  but  Walto.^p  i^^^i  • 
benevolent  and  communicative  temper  appears  in  every  Yififf 
of  his  writings,  unwi'ling  to  conceal   from  the  world  thofe 
afliftaTices  which    his  long   pra6tice   and  experience  enabkid' 
him  to  give,   in   the  year   1653,  publifhed   in  a  very  elegant 
manner,   his   Complete  Angkr -,  or.  Contemplative  {Alan^s  Ret 
^^^4  i  creation,    in    fmall    iimo,    adorned   with  exquifite    cuts ;  of. 
dd.^i  ,rf"moft  of  the  fifh  mentioned  in   it.     This,  is  .no  trifling  wprfc^rr 
but  both  entertaining  and  inflrud^ive  ;  and  according  to  fome 
critics,  whether  we   confider   the  elegant   fimplicity  of  the 
ftyle,  the  eafe  and  unafFe6ted   humour  of  the  dialogue,  the 
Jovely  fccnes   which   it  delineates,    the  enchanting  pafloral 
poetry  which  it  contains,  or  the  fine  morality   it  (o  fwcetly 
inculcates,  has  hardly  its  fellow  in   any  of  the  ^odem  lan- 
guages.    That  this    work   friet   with  a  very  favourable  rer 
ception  from   the  public,  may  eafily  be  inferred  from  its  go-- 
ins  throus^h   five  editions  in  the  author's  life-time;  to   the     < 
laft=of  which,  his  intimate  friend  and  adopted  fon,  Ch^rje^ 
Cotton  of  Beresford  in  StafFordfiiire,  pfq;  added  a  very  ju^, 
dicious  fupplemcnt,  containing,  InJlruSfions.  hoyj  to.  angU  for 
a  Trout,    or  grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,     ^xi  elegant  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  publiflicd  in  London  1760,  with  notes . 
biftorical,  critical  and   explanatory,    and  with  the  Hves   of 
the  authors  prefixed,  to  which  we  mufl:  refer,  the  readei:,  il 
ne  is  defirous  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tfils   ing^git  - 
ous,  meek,  benevolent  and  pious  man.  -  l^ob  ed  i 

Befides  the  works  of  Walton  above  mentioned  xh^<^^^<^y^: . 

extant  of  his    writing,  verfes   on   the  ^death   of.  Dr.  DoqjTI^V-!  A 

ditto,  before  Alexander  Brome's,  Shirjey's,  and  Cart  wrig^t's-v 

poems.     It  is  faid  that  there  are  feveraTl^uers   of  hjsre^tanfiij  ' 

•in   the  Aihmolean  Mufeum,  relating   to  a  life  of  Sir.Bi^p^ijyi,  r,.- 

Savilci   which  he  had  entertained  thoughts  of  writing,  v^wlnii    ni 

In    1683,  when   he  was  ninety   years  olc),  he.  pLf}?li^e^j  ^^n 

Tbeah,a:^and  Clearchtis,  a  pa  floral  Hijlory  ^in  JmQoth  md  Adfy 

Verfe  *  written  longfince  hy  ^ohn  Chalkhitl,^  Efq-,  anAcquaiu^,    ,,! 

taut  and  Friend  of  Edmund  Spenfer.     To  this  poem  he  wrotev  .  ; 

a  preface,  containing  a  very  amiable  character  of  the  author.      ; 

AVnod's       He    lived  but  a  very  little   time    after    the  publicatioiTi.  ,of    ;, 

Aih.  this  poem,  for  he   ended  his  days  on   the    15th  d?y  off  .Pc-;;.\ 

ccmbcr>  1683,    in  the  great  froU,    at  ^.J^Ji;^h^^i^^^),^.:\\: 

v\i\  ■    ■  '  '        '    -•    '  '  hquie 
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hoiife<<$r his  Ton-in-law,  Dr.  William  Hvwkmsf  .a  prebctwiw 
daf-y^f- the'  church  there;  where  he  lies  buried,  By  his.  H 
wrl|i^4H  failure  of  his  fon*s  iflue,  he  bequeathed  part  of  his 
efl^f^^fe  the  town  of  Stafford,  for  binding  out  .poor  boyaid 
appt^'niijteSv  and  portioning  out  poor  maidens  in  marriagt,1o 
aii^'IAjj^r^g-' coals  for  poor  peopIe,^^(^i  h^^d.;a«i<l,pii3chiti^j . 
tinB^i^' ^'-^  "■:'■-  '%.'.<   --i^    '^^    .''■'■■ ■ 

^Aft:E) '(John)    EM£,.,D,  was  born  in  London  about  Life  by  Dr. 
the  year  1679:  his  father  was  a  difTcnting  minifter.     In  the^""^^' '766 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a   clerk   in    the   navy  office; 
bu^v>at   his  leifure  hours,  he  profecuted  his  fludies  by   the^ 
afRftan^e  of  one  Dr.  Ker,  a  Scotfman,  who  kept  an  acade- 
my.    In    1710,    he  refigned  his   empbyment  in  the  navy  r 
office,  and  became  a  tutor  to  a  certain  number  of  the  chil-    . 
^reti  of  his  friends,  for   which  purpofe  he  opened  a  fchool 
in  TfeiitfeiP  ■'Alley  in  Moorfields,    which  he  kept  for  many  ^ 
yearWi  sici^u.''- •■-         ^  ^  _  _    ^^,.         .    _,;-ijq.>., 

la^^fiiV'^e  became  member  of  a  private  fociety  of  gen*??"f 
tlertji^,  who  entertained  each  other  with   difcourfes  on  ^be^    ' 
civil  kw,  and  the  fociety.  was  exifting  till  Michaelmas  Term^ 
174^.1  '^Iri  i'720,  Mr.  Ward   had    rendered  himielf  fo  emi-    ' 
nerit'iof  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  the.  ftudy  of  antiqai-\  - 
ty,  ihit  he  was  chofen  prufefTor  of  rhetoric  in  Grelham  GoI-'05r 
lege.'-  -ih   1723,  during  the  prefidency  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoni^tid 
he  was  defied  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety;  andy  in-17521  oneot^t 
of  Its  vit^-prefidents,  in  which  ofiice  be  ,was  cpntinuedibiUi  tja 
his  death-.' •  '  -  ^     ^ ^^^  ^^     -j,v-n   ^euo 

The  do£i:or,  among  other  works,  fome  of  them  liot  veVyi 
intei'efting  to   the   republic  of  letters,  was.  affiftant  to  Mr.sA>^ 
Ainf'^brth  in  his  account  of  Kemp's  ColI€diort.Gf^antiqui«>^5lb 
ties,  wHchWas  fold  by  aud^ion  at  the  Phoenix  tavern,  in  Pall*^'3oq 
MaH,  (iyh'the  23d,  24th,  25th  and  27th  of  March,   1-72/^  itt    stt 
293  aftf<*Ies;  the  fale  amounting  to  1090!.  Ss.  .6dw:    He  wrote 
an   anfwer    to  Dr.   Middleton's  Latin  difle.rtation,,  cpnctrn-/ 
ing  thi 'ef^fm^tion  in   which  phyficians  were  .•held\^Tnoi»g'thiB     ' 
old  Romafis,  in  order  to  fliew  that  the  profelfion  ,  was  not  fo^    ^^ 
flavifh   and   ignoble    as   Middleton  alledged.     MiddletonV-<tci»  Vv>^ 
plied,  and   Ward  rejoined.     He  afliffed  Buckley  in   bis  ediv; 
tion  of  Thuanus,    and  tranflated   into  Latin,    three,  letters    *'^' 
addrefTed  to  Dr.   Mead  concerning  that  edition.     He  hket   ■>■■' 
wife  affifted   Horfeley    in   his  Britannia  Roinana^  and   Mr.- 
Ainfworih  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  him  in  compofing 

his 
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hJs  dj^lionary,  which,  though  far  from  being  perfect,  is  the 
beft  Latin  dictionary  extant  in  the  Englifh  language.  Ics  ialt 
editor,  Mr.  Young,  acknowledges  his  affiltance  likewife. 
Young's  genius,  however,  was  far  fuperior  either  to  Ainf- 
worth's  or  Ward's ;  and  could  he  have  bedowed  ■  the 
leaft  degree  of  applicatiqn  in  writing,  he  might  have  pub- 
lifhed  the  bell  Latin  dictionary  that  ever  perhaps  was  com- 
poied.  Abftraded  from  this  talent,  he  was  the  real  parfoa 
Adams  exhibited  by  Fielding. 

In  5736,  Mr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  a  fociety  of  gentle- 
men who  had  incorporated  themfelves  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  This  was  a  laudable,  but  badly  digefted 
inftitution ;  and  nobody  reaped  any  benefit  from  it  except 
Gordon,  who  received  a  good  falary,  and  a  houfe  to  live 
in,  for  being  fecretary. 

Dr.  Ward's  principal  v/ork  is  his  lives  of  the  profefTors 
of  Grefham  College,  which  '*  is  a  confiderable  addition  to 
*'  the  hiftory  of  learning  in  our  country."  He  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  dodor  of  laws,  by  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  probably  on  account  of  a  Latin  letter  he  wrote 
to  its  principal  Dr.  Wifhart,  the  editor  of  Florentius  Volu- 
hniiSy  or,  ^fVilfonf  De  An'im'i  Tranquilitatc  This  Vol ufe- 
nus  was  a  poet  of  confiderable  merit.  In  1753,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  truftecs  of  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  and  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  apartments  in  Grefham 
College,  on  Tuefday,  0£tober  the  17th,    1758. 

Dr.  Ward,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  was  the 
author  of  many  others,  efpecially  in  the  lapidary  way,  be- 
ing no  inconfidcrable  antiquarian,  *'  His  piety  was  fmcere 
'^  and  unafledted,  and  his  profeflion  as  a  chriflian,  was 
'^  that  of  a  proteftant  diflenter,  with  a  moderation  and  can- 
*'  dour,  which  recommended  him  to  the  efleeni  of  all  thofg 
*^  members  of  the  effablifhed  church,  who  had  the  pleafure 
"  of  his  acquamtance  or  friendfhip." 

Birches  WARHAM  (William)  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 

beads  and  \q^^  |^jg}^  chancellor  of  England,  was  defcended  of  a  good 
c  ara  ers.  ^^j-j^jjiy  j^  f^aj^pfhjjc,  and  born  at  Okely  in  that  county.  He 
was  firft  educated  in  Winchefter  fchool,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  New  College,  Oxford  ;  where  he  was  admitted 
feilovv  in  1475,  and  commenced  doctor  of  laws.  In  1488 
he  left  the  college,  and  about  that  time  became  an  advocate 
in  the  court  of  arches^  and  foon  after  principal  or  chief  rhc- 

deratoi 
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cferator  of  the  civil  law  fchool,  then  fituated  in  St.  Edward's 
parilli  in  Oxford.  In  1493  he  was  Tent  by  king  Henry  Vlf, 
jn  conjun£lion  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  on  an  embafly  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  perfuade  him  to  deliver  up  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  who  had  aifumed  the  title  of  Richard,  Ton  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  fecond  Ton  of  king  Edward  IV  ; 
reprefenting  that  he  had  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle, 
king  Richard  III.  and  was  fupported  in  this  impofture  by 
Margaret,  dutchefs  dowager  of  Burgundy,  fifter  of  Edward 
IV.  as  (he  had  before  given  encouragement  to  Lambert  Sim- 
nel,  the  pretended  earl  of  Warwick,  out  of  the  implacable 
hatred  which  fhe  had  conceived  againft  Henry  VII.  Upon 
this  renionftrance  the  ambafladors  were  aiTured  by  the  duke's 
council  (himfelf  being  then  in  his  minority)  that  no  manner 
of  affiftance  fhould  be  given  by  that  court  to  Warbeck  ;  and 
in  the  managenient  of  this  whole  negociation.  Dr.  Warham 
behaved  fo  much  to  the  king's  fatisfacSlion,  that  on  Novem- 
ber the  fecond,  the  fame  year,  he  was  collated  to  the  chan- 
torfhip  of  the  cathedrai  of  Wells,  and  February  the  13th 
following,  appointed  mafter  of  the  Rolls, 
■  But  this  was  only  a  ftep  to  greater  honours ;  for  on  Auguft 
thd  lith,  1502,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  gfeat  feal  of 
England  j  on  January  rhe  f\Y{}.  following,  lord  high  chan^ 
.  cellor ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1503,  advanced  to  the 
fee  of  London;  and  In  March  1503-4  tranflated  to  that  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  he  was  inftalled  with  great  folemnity, 
Edward  duke  of  Buckingham  officiating  as  fleward  on  that 
occafion.  He  was  likewife,  on  May  the  28th,  1506,  unani- 
inoufly  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  always  a  firm  friend. 

During  the  reign  ot  kmg  Henry  the  Vllthj  he  was  in 
tlie  higheft  degree  of  favour  with  that  prirlce,  but  after  the 
acceffion  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.  to  the  crown,  cardinal  Wol- 
fey,  who  was  then  only  almoner  to  the  king,  and  dean  of 
Lincoln,  ingratiated  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  wirh  his'ma- 
jefty,  that  he  abfolutely  fupplanted  the  archbifhop,  who  at 
laft,  on  December  the  23d,  1515,  refigned  the  great  feal ; 
which  was  then  committed  to  Wolfey.  The  haughtinefs 
of  this  new  favourite,  who  was  now  advanced  to  the  fee  of 
York,  foon  put  our  prelate  to  the  utmoft  difficulties  of  fup- 
portingthe  dignity  of  his  own  ftation;  for  as  Wolfey  feized 
all  occafions  of  mortifying  him,  he  refufed  an  eftablifhed 
mark  of  the  homage  due  to  the  archbilhoprick  of  Canter- 
bury 


bQry  From  that  or  Tor k,  wnicn  wae,  that  the  c-rofs  pf  the 
latter  fliould  not  be  advanced  in  the  fame  province,  or  i|ft,jie 
f^me  place>  with  the  crofs  of  Canterbury.  Y^et  'i^oUcv^ 
in  defiance  of  this  ancient  cuftom,  had  oidered  his  .crofeito 
^pe  advanced  and  carried  before  himfelf,  not  only'vi^ithi^,!^ 
precin£ts  of  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  but  eyen.  fn 
his  prefence.  Upon  which  that  primate  expoflulated  wi^ 
him  concerning  the  indignity,  which  he  apprehended 'djonje 
to  himfelf,  Wolfey  projeded  how  he  might  for  the  jfuturc 
have  a  right  to  do  it,  without  incurring  any  Imputation  of 
a(5ting  contrary  to  rule.  And  though  his  being  cardinal 
did  not  exempt  him  from  that  fubmifTion,  on  which  the  arcJB- 
bifliopric  of  Canterbury  of  right  infifted  -,  yet  be  was  fen- 
fible,  that  if  he  could  once  be  inverted  with  the  charadier 
of  legate  a  latere,  it  would  put  the  matter  out, pf  jdifpute, 
and  even  render  him  that  primate's  fuperior:  which  there- 
fore he  folicited,  and  fhortly  after  obtained,  J  . '-  [[, 
'  "Under  this  commiflion  he  fet  up  a  new  court,' called  curia 
atina^  by  means  of  which  he  drew  all  manner  of  jurJif- 
iion  throughout  England  into  his  own  hands,  ^hd  ap- 
pointed officials,  regifters,  &c.  in  every  diocefe,  who  took 
up  all  caufes,  and  obliged  the  other  officers,  to  whom;  the 
jurifdidion  really  belonged,  to  fit  flill  without  regard  or  pro- 
fit.  He  had,  in  particular,  ereded  a  court  at  Whitehall  for 
matters  tefl-amentary  ;  which  was  thought  ^  confiderable  in- 
fhngmcrit  upon  the  rights  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
jT^  whofe  court  it  had  been  the  conflant  ufage  to  prove  wills 
and  teftaments.  The  primate  therefore  finding  his,  autho- 
'ri(y  fuperfeded  in  fo  enormous  a  degree,  wrote  two  letters, 
py  Way  of  remonflrance,  to  the  cardinal,  concerning  the 
injuries  done  himfelf,;  in  one  of  which  he  reprefents,  that 
■  fuch  a  courfe  of  proceedings  w^ould  in  efFc.(Sl  reduce  him  to 
'  i|ie  mere  fhadow  of  an  archbifhop.  But  finding  no  redrefs 
,l)y  this,  or  any  other  method  of  complaint  to  thecardir^al, 
%e  at  laft  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  lay  the  fhte  of  the  cafe 
^'before  the  king,  who  directed  him,  in  his  name,  to  go  to 
the  cardinal;  and,  if  he  had  done  any  thing  amifs,  to  ,ad- 
iTionifh  him  of  it.  This  admonition  only  tended  to  irritate 
the  cardinal  againfl  him  ;  and  had  in  other  refpe^s  fo  little 
"effed^,  that  the  king  himfelf  afterwards  found  it  nccefiary  to 
oifcourfe  with  his  chief  miniftcT  upon  the  fubje.ct^  .after  fuch 
.  a'manne'r,  as  ma'de  a  better  and  more  laifing  TmpreiJion 
Upon  mm. 

The 
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The  archbi&op  fat  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  twenty*eight 
"y^af's,  l^ndRdfed  at  St.  Stephen's  near  that  city,  in  the  houfe 
flfjWl^li^m  Warham,  his  kinfman,  and  archdeacon  of  Can- 
*ira"^t3^,  bh  Auguft  the  13d,  1532.  He  was  interred  with- 
^iUt^^Ty  |5dmp  in  his  cathedral,  in  a  little  chapel  built  by  him- 
{t\f  fot  the  place  of  his  burial,  on  the  north  of  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Becket,  where  a  monument  was  erected  for  him, 
Whici)  was  defaced  in  the  civil  wars.  He  laid  out  to  the 
^lup  of,  3OQ0I.  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the  houfes  be- 
IHnging  ^o  his  fee.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Erafmus  to 
'Sir  rhomas  More,  that  though  he  had  pafled  through  the 
higheft  polls  in  church  and  ftate,  he  fo  little  regarded  his 
own  private  advantage,  that  he  left  no  more  than  was  fufE- 
cicnt  to  pay  his  debts  and  funeral  charges.  And  it  is  faid.  Knight's 
that  when  he  was  near  his  death,  he  called  upon  his  fteward'^ 
"ttt'  know  what  money  he  had  in  his  hands  ;  who  telling  him 
that  he  had  but  thirty  pounds,  he  cbearfully  anfwered,  *'  Sa- 
*«  tis  viatici  ad  coelum,  i.  e.  That  was  enough  to  laft  him 
"^^  to  heaven."  He  left  his  theological  books  to  the  library 
df  All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  his  civil  and  canon  law 
Bboks  to  r^ew  College,  and  all  his  books  of  church  mufic 
^' Wih^hcfter  College.     ;' 

^^'^EV^fpnusi  who   was  patronized  by  him,  and  with  whom 
■li¥»hb^d  a  cori'efpondence  by  letters,  gives  him  an  excellerH: 
^i^b^ta'Aer  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Ecclefiajies^  five  de  ratiom 
'^ncionandi  \    which,    being   written    after  the  archbifhop*s 
'jifeath,  cannot  fall  under  the  fufpicion   of  flattery.     And  in- 
*ii^ed  our  prelate  was  undoubtedly   a  great   canonift,  an  able 
ft^tefman,  and  a  dextrous  courtier.     Nor  was  he  fo  entirely 
^(fe voted  to  the  learning  of  the  fchools,  as  had  been  the  gene- 
^^al  courfe  of  fludies  in   that  and  this  preceding  ages,    dur- 
ing which  the   barren   fubtleties  of   a  falfe   philofophy  had 
*:jJxptjdi^d'  all    true    fcience ;    but    fet    up    and   encouraged 
^jf^rifibr^'"  generous  way  of  knowledge.      Yet  he  was   a  fe- 
^yer^  i^e^fecutor  of  thofe  whom  he   thought   heretics;    aqd 
jhclihed    to   believe   idle  and   fanatical    people;    as    for 'i-a 
time  he.  dicf  Elizabeth  Baxton,  the   pretended  holy  maiif  of 

oJi^mi*  o)   babnai  ylno  noh'nv  T     .li  lo  (rtid  rnincK. 

'^"WAfkFtLAND,  (DrVDANiEL)  a  hte  "eminerit  idivihe,    , 
was  born  at  Wafely  in  Lincolnfhire,   16S3,  and  was  the  fon 
of.the  reverend  Mr.  Henry  Waterland,  redor  of  that  place. 
'He 'had  his  fchodl  education  at  Lincoln,  and  his  academical 

at 
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at  Magdalen  College  in  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  ol 
Mr.  Samuel  Barker,  of  this  fociety,  he  was  firft  fcholar,  and 
afterwards  fellow,  and  commencing  tutor,  became  a  great 
ornament  and  advantage  to  it.  In  this  capacity  he  drew 
up  a  tradt,  under  the  title  of.  Advice  to  a  young  Studtnt^  with 
a  Method  of  Study  for  the  Jirji  four  Tears,  which  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions.  •  'c? 

In  the  year  1713,  he  became  mader  of  the  college,  >:^rid 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk,  and  was  Toon 
after  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  George  the  Firft.  In 
the  year  1720,  he  preached  thefirlt  courfe  of  iedures,  found- 
ed by  lady  Moyer  for  the  defence  of  our  Lord's  divinity. 
He  was  prefented  in  the  following  year,  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  redory  of  St.  Auflin  and  St. 
Faith,  in  London,  and  foon  after  promoted  to  the  chancel* 
lorfhip  of  the  church  of  York  by  Sir  William  Dawes,  arch* 
biftiop  of  that  province.  '     ' 

In  the  year  1727,  he  was  collated   by  bis  diocefaiii  to  th6 
archdeaconry  of  Middlefex,  and  his  raajefty  conferred  on  him 
B*     Br't    ^  canonry  in  the  church  of  Windfor,  and  that  chapter  pre- 
v.^e.'p/L*  fented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham.   He  now  refigned 
the  redory   of  St.  Auftin's,  not    being  willing  to  hold  two 
benefices  at  once,  with  the  cure  of  Souls. 

He  died  in   the  year  1740,  and  was  interred  in  the  col* 

legiate  church   at  Windfor.     It  would   be  doing  equal  un* 

juftice   to  the   reader,  and   to  the  memory  of  this  worthy 

'^^'^  w^"u  nian,  not  to  tranfcribe  his  character,  as  it  is  elegantly  drawil 

^°jeremiah"P  ^Y  ^^'  S^^^?  ^"^^o  w^as  his  affiftant  at  Twickenham,  and 

Seed,  &c.     intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

i75o»  V.  I,  Nobody  was  more  capable  of  fliining  as  an  original  writer, 
feq!^^'  and  flriking  out  new  and  unbeaten  trails  of  thought ;  for 
he  had  Mr.  Locke's  clearnefs  of  reafoning,  a?  well  as  the  ex- 
tenfive  reading  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet.  He  had  puflied  his 
enquiries  fo  far  into  matters  of  a  very  high  and  elevated  na- 
ture, that  where  his  views  flopped  fhort,  there  was  not  mere- 
ly the  boundary  of  his  underftanding ;  it  was  the  boundary 
of  human  underftanding,  the  point  where  knowledge  ceafes, 
and  ignorance  commences.  An  elaborate  attempt  had  been 
made  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of  God  a  priori,  and 
that  he  is  the  fubftratum  of  fpace.  And  when  the  ftrong 
man,  well  armed  with  learning  and  abilities,  kept  his  new 
eredted   metaphyfical  building,  his   intelledual  goods   were 

at 
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at  peace  jufl  fo  long»  till  a,  ftronger  than  he  arofe  and  ftilpt 

him  of  the  armour  wherein  he  truftcd.*  .tivj 

He  had  thoroughly  ftudied  the  dodrine  of  the  trinity  long 
before  he  entered  into  the  controverfy.,  Hq  fat  down  to  the 
fubjedt  without  any  preconceived  darling  hypothefis  of  his 
own,  advanced  in  print  about  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  which  mi^ht  tempt  him  to  adjuit  the  fcripture  doiStrine 
of  the  trinity,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  it,  by  far  fetched 
criticifms  and  elaborate  Comments:  he  viewed  it  without  any 
biais  in  the  feveral  lights  of  fcripture,  reafon  and  antiquity  : 
he  read,  he  weighed  in  the  balance  whatever  had  been 
faid  againft  it,  as  well  as  for  it :  he  convericd  upon  that  fub- 
je6t  with  the  ableif  advocate  that  Arianifm  ever  boaf^ed,  and 
correfponded  with  another  cgnfiderable  writer  on  that  fide  of 
the  queilion.  His  determination  was  not  owing  to  any  fudr 
den  heat  of  fancy  j  it  was  the  mature,  refuk  of  a  thorough^ 
honeft,  and  unwearied  examination ;  during  which,  through 
too  clofe  an  application,  he  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and 
laid  tiie  foundation  of  that  ill  habit  of  body  which  at  laffc 
occailoned  his  death.  How  he  was,  in.  a  manner,  forced 
into  the  controverfy  by  a  perfon's  committing  his  queries 
to  the  prefs  withost  his  confent,  or  even  knov/ledge,  he 
has  given  the  world  an  account  in  the  preface  of  the  firft 
of  thofe  excellent  tracts,  as  the  late  earl  of  Nottingham 
juftly  lliles  them,  when  he  wrote  on  that  fubje^f..  Where- 
as his  adverfaries  had  laid  the  main  ftrefs  of  their  caufe  upon 
philofophical  fubtleties  and  objecStions ;  particularly  that  there 
was  no  medium  for  the  catholics  between  Sabellianifm  and 
Tritheifm  ;  he  difarmed  them  of  their  metaphyfical  artillery^ 
turned  it  upon  them,  and  made  ihem  feeni  v/illing  to  put 
the  illue  of  their  caufc  fokly  on  the  foot  of  fcripture.  And 
let  me  obferve,  with  what  an  ill  grace  mere  fmatterers  in 
knowledge,  charge  the  do£trine  of  the  trinity  with  abfurdi- 
ti^s  from  the  abftra6l  nature  and  reafon  of  the  thing  ;  when 
three  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  (for  with  three  he  was 
at  once  engaged)  were  unable,  though  they  did  not  want 
an  hearty  inclination,  to  make  good  a  charge  of  that 
nature. 

*  The  fubftance  of  vhat  he  wrote  Evil,  and   partly  in  his   Enquiry   into 

on  that  fubj eft,  has  been  communica-  the  Ideas  of  Space,  ^c.   To  which   ii 

ted  to  the  public  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  added,  a  Diflfcrtation  on  the  Arguroeirt: 

Law,  maflcr  of  Peter-houfe,  partly  in  a  priori,  by  a   learned  hand,  viz, i>r» 

his  excellent  potes  on  Kind's  Origin  of  Waterland. 

Argu- 
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.Arguments  under  his  happy  direiftion  and  managemt?nt, 
were  arrows  (of  which  his  quiver  was  fullj  in  the  hands  df 
a  mighty  man;  they  carried  greater  force  with  them,  and 
made  deeper  imprelfions,  than  when  they  came  from  a  per- 
fon  of  the  common  fize  ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  afbamed 
when  he,  fpoke  with  his  ableft  adverfary  in  fet  conferences. 
His  head  was  an  immenfe  hbrary,  where  the  trcafures  of 
learning  were  ranged  in  fuch  exa6l  order,  that  whatever  him* 
(elf  or  his  friends  wanted,  he  could  have  immediate  recourfe 
to,  without  any  embaraffment.  A  prodigious  expence  of 
readings  without  a  confufion  of  ideas,  is  almoft  the  pecuh'af 
charadkriftic  of  his  writings.  His  works,  particularly  thofe 
upon  our  faviour's  divinity,  and  the  importance  of  the 
do£i:rine,  and  the  eucharift,  into  which  he  has  digefled  the 
learning  of  all  preceding  ages,  will,  we  may  venture  to 
fay,  be  tranfmitted  to,  and  (land  the  examination  of  all 
Succeeding  ones.  He  has  fo  thoroughly  exhaufted  every  fub- 
je<a  that  he  wrote  a  fet  treatife  upon,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  hit  upon  any  thing  that  is  not  in  his  writings,  or  to  ex- 
prCiS  that  more  clearly  which  is  there.  Yet,  whatever  ex* 
pence  of  time  or  thought  he  might  he  at  in  laying  in  mate- 
rials, it  did  not  coft  him  much  pains  to  commit  them  to 
fThefe-  Writing.  The  largeft  volume  f  which  he  has  publifhed, 
cond defence vvrote  with  great  accuracy,  he  in  two  months  finifhed 
xfes^'^  ^"^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  prefs.  Some  writers  who  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  figure  in  the  learned  world,  have  been  greatly 
indebted  for  it  to  the  valuable  notices  and  obfervations  with 
which  lie  furnifhed  them.  But  he  was  fo  difmterefted,  that 
provided  the  world  was  inflrud:ed,  he  was  very  indifferent 
who  had  the  honour  of  doing  it.  Fie  had  fo  ample  a  fund 
of  knowledge,  that  he  could  impart  it  liberally,  without 
any  danger  of  impoveriOiing  himfelf. 

Nor  was  controverfy  his  only  talent.  His  fcrmons,  adap- 
ted to  the  level  of  common  capacities,  yet  inftruftive  to  the 
higheft,  were  compofed  with  that  plainnefs  and  fimplicity, 
that  perfons  of  a  flender  (hare  of  fcnfe  might  be  vain  enough 
to  think  themfelves  capable  of  writing  as  well:  but  men  of 
judgment  know  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  write  than 
fuch  eafy  writing  as  his  was.  Free  from  that  obfcure  dili- 
gence which  fometimes  embarrafles  the  writings  of  great 
fcholars,  he  dates  each  point  of  duty  judicioufly  and  accu- 
rately, explains  it  happily,  and  always  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
hisfubject.     This  charadier  may  be  given  of  his  writings  in 

'  gene- 
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general,    that,  whatever  beauties  of  ftyle  fome   few  of  his 
Jalt  compofitions  may  want,  they  have  all  of  them   that  to 
recommend  them,  which  is  more  valuable  than  ail  languages 
befides,   the  language  of  the  heart.     In  his  learned  writings 
heaiTerted  nothing,  but  what  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  his 
plain    familiar   difcourles,  he   taught    nothing    but   what  h^* 
pradifcd.     He  fpoke  and  wrote  with  that  undifl'embled  free- 
dom   and  opennefs  which  ever  accompanies  an  undefigning 
honefty,  and    a    thorough   conviction   of  the  truth ;    which^ 
brings  me  fecondly,  to  give  fome  account  of  bis  life  and  con* 
verfation.     His  head  and  heart  were  conftantly  at  work  uport 
points  worthy  of  him  ;  and  yet  if  any  company  came  in,  he 
would  be  immediately  free  and   difingaged,  forget  the  hard 
ftudent  in  the  eafy  companion,  liften  to  any  innocent  con- 
versation without  any  feeming  abfence  of  thought,  and  join 
in  it  with  vivacity.     1  mention  it  as  an  amazing  inftance  of' 
the  liberty  and  extent  of  his  mind,  that  a   perfon  generally^     •_ 
intent  (too  intent   with  I'egard    to   his   health)  upon  great' 
things,  could  at  once,  with  a  quick  and  fudden  tranfition  of  ^ 
thought,  enter   into  the   minute  affairs  and   ordinary  occur-4 
fences  of  Jife^     But   though   he  would  bear    a  part  in   any  ^ 
innocent  difcourfe,  he  had  an  averfion  to  the  reigning  vices  ' 
of  con  verfation  :  he  was  very  tender  of  mtns  charaders,  he 
guided  his  ^words,  as  well  as  regulated  his  a6lions,  with  dif- 
creition  J  and. at  the  fame  time  that  his  fag^city  enabled  him  ^ 

to.difcover,  his  charity  prompted  him   to  cover  and  conceal  ' 
a  multitude  of  faults.     The  converfation  in  which  he  chiefly* 
delighted,  "was  with  learned  men,  who  came  to  cohfult  him  ^"'"^ 
in h which,  inflead  of  fetching  a  wide  compafs  round   about^l 
a  ineaning,.  be  entered-  at  once  into  the  heart  of  a  queftion,"* 
with  that  quicknefs   of  apprehenfion   and  perfpicuity  of  ex- * 
preffion,  which  were  confelFed  parts  of  his  charader.   He  faw  * 
at  one  glance,  ■  where  the  main  ftrefs  of  it  lay,     omitted  no 
material  difficulties,  and  dwelt   upon  none  but  what  were  ^ 
fuchi;.' WquM  'not   divert    into  by* points,  but   pared  off  all 
extfreifcence,  and  never  loft  fight  of  the  main  point  till  he 
difmifled  you  thoroughly  fatisfied  about  thequeftion,  and  what  ^' 
was  indeed  unqueftionable,   his  own  great  abilities :   he  ftruck 
light  into  perplexed  and  uncommon  fubjecRs,  and  placed  even 
common  ones  in  a  clearer  and  more  advantageous  point  of  ; 
view.     He  had  an  excellent  turn  for  bufmefs ;  for  his  clear- 
nefs  of  reafoning  was  not  confined   to  learned    fubje6ls  ;  if  ^ 
extended  almoft  to  all.     He  would  talk  and  write  upon  things  ■* 
Vol.  XII.  Hh  quit« 
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quite  foFeign  to  the  common  trait  of  his  ftudies,  wkh  fu<:h 
penetration,  that  one  would  imagine  the  main  bent  of  then* 
had  been  applied  that  way.  Some  of  his  acquaintance  are 
living  witnefi'es  of  this,  who  have  confulted  him,  and  re-' 
qeived  fatisfad^ion  from  him  upon  very  intricate  affairs,  whipb 
had  no  connection  with  or  relating  to  divinity.  Yet  his 
grand  abilities  were  fo  endeared  by  hi^  humanity,  affability, 
and  condefcenfion,  that  none,  1  believe,  ever  wiftied  them 
lefs,  but  thofe  who  were  embarked  in  a  way  of  thinking 
effentialjy  oppofite  to  his.  His  knowledge  intirely  filled,  and 
therefore  did  not  fwell  or  puff  up  his  mind.  The  brightnefs 
of  fome  people  is,  like  that  of  lightning,  an  infufferable 
brightnefs:.  his  fhone  upon  you  with  healing  in  its  wings,. 
a  gentle,  ferene,  and  unoffending  luftre.  For  though  at  a 
diftance  you  might  admire  and  reverence  the  great  man,  yet,, 
upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  you  could  not  help' 
loving  what  you  plainly  faw,  the  good  man  -y  the  man  of 
cool  wifdom  and  lleady  piety  ;  fixed  rn  his  principles,  but 
candid  in  bis  fpirit.  It  is  the  intered:  of  meer  pretenders  to 
l^nowledge  and  greatuefs  to  affe6l  a  myftcrious  gravity,  and 
to  keep  their  inferiors  at  a  diftance,  the  idol  is  net  to  be 
'  feen  unveil'd,  or  in  a  full    and    open  light    b-y  its   votaries, 

left  they  ihould  difcover  its  deformity. 

Dr.  Waterland  was  always  eafy  of  acce.fs,  his  carriage  free 
and  familiar,  his  heart,  ard  his  countenance,  the  index  of 
his  heart  open  to  you,  without  a  fhy  and  referved  manner, 
■without  (^atelincfs  and  folemnity  ;  cautious,  but  not  artful ; 
honeft  bttt  not  unguarded  ;  glad  to  communicate,  though 
not  ambitious  to  difphy  his  great  knowledge.  He  was  fub- 
flantially  good,  without  fludying  appearances.  He  hated 
all  party  as  fuch,  and  would  never  have  gone  the  lengths  of 
any.  He  never  made  a  facrifice  of  true  greatnefs,  through 
an,  eager  purfgit  of  what  the  world  calls  fuch.  The  prefer- 
ments which  he  had  were  beftowed  upon  him,  without  any 
application  from  himfelf  diredly  or  indirectly.  They  were 
not  the  refult  of  his  felicitations,  much  lefs  of  bafe  and 
unworthy. compliances :  they  were  the  voluntary  tribute  of 
great  and  good  men  for  his  fervices  to  chriftianity  in  general, 
and  the  church  of  England  in  particular.  Nor  muft  it  be 
forgotten,  that  he  might  have  been  advanced  much  higher 
by  the  recommendation  and  intereft  of  that  very  excellent 
prelate,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  every  true  friend: ito  jtne 
church,  defervedly  filled  the  higheft  ftation  iu  it.  :  •!.>  o: 
2    ;.    .  ^i.MMe 
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He  Weighed  a  thing  long,  and  confidered  it  on  every  fide, 
before  he  formed  a  refohuion  :  but  when  once  he  had 
formed  it,  he  was  ever  afterwards  determined  and  unmovea- 
ble.  He  faw  things  truely,  becaufe  he  faw  them  coolly  and 
difpaffionately.  He  was  not  one  of  thofe  narrow  fpifed 
mCn,  who  confine  all  merit  within  their  own  pale:  he 
thought  candidly,  and  fpoke  advantageoufly  of  many  who 
thought  very  differently  from  him.  When  any  virulent 
pamphlet  was  wrote  (as  fcarce  any  perfon  had  more  wrote) 
againll  him,  it  did  not  difcontent  or  rufHe  his  temper :  he 
did  not  deteft  the  author,  as  a  malicious  enemy  ;  he  pitied 
him,  as  an  unhappy  man.  He  had  nothing  violent  in  his 
nature  ;  he  abhorred  all  thoughts  of  perfecution  :  cool  and  ' 
prudential  meafures  entirely  fuited  his  frame  of  mind.  Thofe 
who  entertain  a  different  opinion  of  him  were  {grangers  to 
him.  Controverfy  had  not  at  all  embittered,  or  fet  an  edge 
upon  his  fpirit.  The  meek  ana  candid  chriflian  was  not 
Jofl  in  the  difputer  of  this  world.  I  never  faw  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent humour,  no  not  in  his  laft  illnefs ;  the  fame  unaf- 
fe(5ted  chearfulnefs,  the  fame  evennefs  and  fedatcnefs,  which 
was  his  diftinguifhing  charader  from  the  firfl  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance  to  the  lafl.  Whatever  painful  opera- 
tions v/ere  thought  necefTary,  he  fubmitted  to  them  without 
reludiance,  and  underwent  them  with  patience  and  refigna- 
tion.  He  was  very  amiable  in  a  domeflic  light.  Though 
he  felt  great  uneafinefs,  he  gave  none,  but  what  arofe  from 
a  fellow  feeling  of  his  fufFeriiigs  ;  even  then"humane  and  be- 
nevolent to  all  about  him,  but  efpecially  to  her,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  harmony  for  twenty-one 
years,  bringing  forth  valuable  things  out  of  the  good  tr^a- 
fures  of  his  head  and  heart,  communicative  of  any  thing 
that  was  good,  he  would  have  engroffed  nothing  to  hirnfelf 
but  his  fufferings,  which  yet  he  could  not  engrofs;  for  every 
good  natured  perfon  that  faw  him,  could  not  but  fufFer  with 
a  man,  by  whom  and  from  whom  they^  were  fare  to  fufFer 
"nothing.  , 

The  fame  found  principles  from  which  he  never  fwerved, 
and  of  which  he  never  exprefTed  the  leaft  diffidence,  wh'ich 
he  had  unanfwerably  defended  in  his  health,  fupported  and 
invigorated  his  fpirits  during  his  ficknefs :  and  he  died  a  little 
before  his  entrance  on  the  fifty- eighth  year  of  his  age,  with 
the  fame  compofure  with  which  he  lived  ;  and  is  now  gone 
to  ofFer  up  to  God  a  whole  life  laid  out,  or  rather  worn  out 
in  his  fervice.     For  he  was  like  a  light  in  the  fanituary,  that 

Hh  2  wafteS 
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^  wafies  and  confumes  itfelf  in  (hining  out  before  men,  ,tb^f  ^ 
they  may  glorify  their  father  which  is  in  heaven.  Neyer 
weary  with  Well  doing,  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 
idle :  the  time  never  lay  upon  his  hands,  and  therefore  he 
was  a  ftranger  to  the  fpleen,  melancholy,  and  imaginary  uti^ 
cafmcfs,  which  are  often  as  vexauous  as  real  ones  :  he.  Was 
a  remarkable  inftance,  that  hard  ftudy  does  not  always  (ou^ 
a  man's  temper,  though  idlenefs  moft  certainly  does,  th^ 
parent  of  fretfulnefs,  peeviflinefs,  and  an  acrimony  of  fpirit. 
In  health  he  was  always  eafy,  becaufe  never  idle  ; ,  always  im- 
ployed  in,  but  never  incumbered  with  bufinefs.  He  refolved 
cafes  of  confcience,  he  removed  doubts  and  fcruples;  his 
afliftance  was  often  afked,  and  never  I  believe,  refufed  when 
any  ufeful  work  of  learning  was  on  foot^ 

What  chieBy  endeared  him  was,  not  that  he  had  gained 
a  compleat  victory  over  ArUns  and  S<>cinians;  it  was  that 
he  had  gained  (a  much  nobier  conqueft)  a  conqueft  over 
himfelf :  for  his  reafon  feemed  to  have  got  the  better  as*  much 
over  his  paflions  in  matters  of  practice,  as  it  had  over  his 
imagination  in  matters  of  belief,  ,.    i    .., 

I  have  now  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed^^tal^ 
great  and  good  man  of  the  cleareft  head  I  ever  eonverfed 
with,  and  what  is  ftill  more  valuable,  of  an  honefl  heart  j 
who  never,  through  weaknefs,  miftook,  nor,  through  fear, 
deferted,  nor,  through  interefi,  betrayed  the  caufe  of  reli- 
gion. I  fhall  reckon  it  my  greateft  honour,  that  I  am,  in 
a  part:cul,ar  manner,  obliged  to  him  ;  to  whom  the  chfiftian 
world  in  general  is  obliged  for  his  excellent  works,  whom  I 
reverenced  as  a  father,  to  whom  I  had  recourfe  as  my  guide, 
and  who  received  me  always  with  that  genuine  flow  of  good- 
nature and  opennefs  of  foul,  which  diflinguifhes  the  friend. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion,  that  whoever  dares  vigoroufly 
afTert,  and  ftedfaflly  adhere  to  the  do£trines  of  the  church 
of  England,  muft  expect  to  be  branded  with  opprobrious 
terms,  and  decried  as  a  bigot.  It  will  be  of  little  avail  to. 
him  that  his  abilities  are  uncommon  ;  his  notions  muft  be  fo 
too,  to  recommend  them  to  the  vogue  of  the  age.  As  if 
fome  men  were  not  liable  to  a  fond  attachment,  or  (what 
is  the  fame  thing)  bigotry  to  their  own  fmgular  notions, 
fometimes  the  refult  of  pride  and  vanity  ;  as  others  are  to 
the  received,  the  fundamental  notions  of  a  proteflant  church, 
which  have  ilood  the  teft  of  ages,  ever  attacked  and  ever 
triumphant.  Our  own  particular  darling  tenets,  by  which 
we  iUnd  diftinguiflied  from  the  bulk  of  chiiftians,  we  look 
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wff^ti   as    our    private    enclofu/es,    our    private    walks,    in 
which   we   have  a    property    excluflve  of  others,  and  vi'hich 
w^  take    care  to  cultivate,    beautify   and   fence  in    againft 
all    invaders :    the     received    notions,    however    important, 
we   are    more  indifferent   to,     as     the   common     field,    or 
public    walks,    which  lie   open  to    every    body.      At  fuch 
a  jun61ure   it  cannot  be  improper,  however  unfafhionable  it 
may  be,  to  bear  my  teftimony  to  the  merit  of  a  man,  who 
dared  to  think  deeply  and  thoroughly  for  himfelf ;  though  he 
did  not  think  by  himfelf.     And  give   me  leave   to  conclude 
his  charader  by  obferving :  that  a  man  muft  have  had  ait 
exceeding  good,  or  an  exceeding  bad  bead   and  heart,  who 
could  converfe  oft  and   long  with  him,  without  becoming 
wifer  as  to  the  former,  or  better  as  to  the  latter.* 

'  WATTEAU  (Anthony)  a  French  painter,  was  born 
in  the  year  1684,  of  mean  parents,  who  were  very  ill  able 
to  cultivate  his  genius,  as  it  deferved.  He  wrought  at  firft 
under  a  very  ordinary  mafler  in  the  country  :  but  his  am- 
bition pufhing  him  beyond  fo  confined  a  fphere,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  theatre  by  a  fcene  pain- 
ter. Here  his  genius  began  to  diflinguifti  itfelf;  and  he 
afpired  to  a  prize  in  the  academy,  which  he  gained.  He 
found  the  means  afterwards  to  obtain  the  king's  penfion, 
which  enabled  him  to  fee  Rome,  on  which  his  heart  had  long 
ill   fifiC  i  Jtdj    ,-!Uu  ■ 

' '  *^^aviBg  (i>  ofsen  tnentjoned  his  prefence  of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been 
dearnefs  of  reafoning,  it  may  not  be  reading,  what  he  has  fince  printed,  the 
improper  to  give  the  following  inftaoee  raie  of  the  Arian  Subfcription  confi- 
o^it.  In  the  year  1714  at  the  com-  dered,  and  the  fupplement  to  it:  he 
inencement,  be  kept  a  divinity  a£l,  unravelled  the  profeflbrs  fallacies,  rein- 
fo«-  his  batchflor  of  divinity's  degrees  ;  forced  his  own  reafonihgs,  and  fhewed 
his  firft  queftioa  vvas,  whether  Arian  himfelf  io  perfeft  a  mafter  of  the  lan- 
Subfcription  was  lawful  ^  a  queftion  guage,  the  fubjeft  and  himfelf^  that 
worthy  of  him,  who  had  the  integrity  all  agreed,  no  one  ever  ap|>eared  to 
to  abhor,  with  a  generous  fcorn,  all  greater  advantage.  Tliere  were  feveral 
prevarication;  and  the  capacity  to  fee  members  of  the  univerfity  of ,  Oxford 
through  thofe  evafive  arts,  by  which  there,  who  remember  the  great  ap- 
fotne  would  palliate  their  difingenuity.  plauics  he  received,  and  the,  yncQin-* 
When  Dr.  James,  the  profeflbr,  had  mon  fatisfa6tion  which  he  gave.  Tte 
endeavoured  ro  anfwer  his  thefis,  and  was  happy  in  a  firft  opponent^  hne  ef 
embairafs  the  queftion,  with  the  dex-  the  brtghttft  ornaments  of  thtrt<h^f)cbj 
tgrity  of  a  perfou  long  prai^ifed  in  all  viz.  Dr.  Sherlock,  bifliop  of  Ljjudon, 
the  arts  of  a  fubtile  oifputant :  he  im-  and  fineft  wiriters  of  the  age,  who 
mediately  replied  in  an  extempore  dif-  gave  full  play  to  his  abilities,  and  cal- 
coTiTfebf  above  half  aft  hour  long,  with  led  forth  all  that  ftrength  4jf^|^ifj% 
fuch  an  eafy  flo\v  of  proper  anil  figni-     of  which  he  was  mafter.         J  Hio'Vir 
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been  fet.  Here  he  was  much  taken  notice  of;  as  he  was 
afterwards  in  England,  where  he  fpent  a  full  year.  .  But  his 
health  declining,  he  returned  into  his  own  country  with  a 
view  to  efbblifli  it.  But  the  experiment  failed  ;  and  he 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  a  martyr,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  to  induftry.  In  his  dying  moments  he  gave  a 
ftrong  teflimony  of  his  afFe6i:ion  to  his  art.  A  prieft,  who 
■  Attended  him,  offered  him  a  crucifix  to  kifs,  which  was 
miferably  ill  painted.  For  God's  fake  father,  faid  the  dying 
man,  remove  it  from  me,  the  fight  of  it  fhocks  me. 

Watteau  was  a  painter  of  great  merit,  confidering  his 
age,  and  difad vantages.  Every  thing  he  gained,  was  from 
himfelf.  He  had  not  only  his  own  talents  to  form  ;  but  he 
had  bad  habits,  contrafted  from  bad  mafters,  to  overcome. 
In  fpite  of  his  difficulties  he  became  a  very  eminent  painter; 
and  his  works  are  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  moft 
curious  cabinets.  Vandyke  and  Rubens  were  the  mafters 
he  copied,  after  his  ftudies  became  liberal.  He  painted 
chiefly  converfation  pieces,  in  which  the  airs  of  his  heads 
are  much  admired.  It  is  thought  he  would  have  excelled  in 
hiftory,  if  he  had  ftudied  it.  He  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  drawings,  fome  of  which  are  done  in  red,  others 
in  black  chalk;  and  many  there  are,  in  which  both  are 
mixed. 

FuneialSg^,  WATTS  (Dr.  IsAAc)  was  born  at  Southampton,  July 
J/^"^*  the  1 7th,  1674,  of  parents  who  were  eminent  for  religion, 
and  were  confiderable  fufFerers  for  confcience  fake,  in  the 
perfecution  of  the  proteftant  difTenters,  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  reign.  The  uncommon  genius  of  this  their  fon 
appeared  betimes  ;  for  he  be^^in  to  learn  Latin  at  four  years 
old;  in  the  knowledge  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
language,  he  made  a  fwift  progrcfs,  under  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a  clergyman  of  the  eftabliflied 
church  5  to  whom  the  do£tor  has  infcribed  an  ingenious  Latin 
ode,  in  his  Hon^  Lyrias,  He  was  early  taken  notice  of 
for  the  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  of  his  wit  j  talents  which 
too  often  prove  fatal  fnares  to  young  perfons :  but  he, 
fhrough  the  diifinguifhing  grace  of  God,  was  not  only  pre- 
ferved  from  crimmal  follies,  but  had  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion 
upon  his  heart  betimes.  In  the  year  1690  he  was  fent  up 
to  London  for  academical  education,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe ;  to 
whom  alio  he  has  infcribed  an  ode  in  his  Hora  Lyriccv.     I 
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have  tjeen  credibly  informed,  that  while  he  refided  in  tKis    ^ 
college  of  learning,  his  behaviour  was  not  only  To  inofFen- 
five,  that  his   tutor  declared,  he   never  once  gave  him   oc- 
fcafion  for  reproof;  but  fo  exemplary,  that  he  often  propofed 
him  as   a  pattern  to  his  other  pupils  for  their  imitation.     la 
the  year  16(53,  he  joined   in  communion  with  the  church, 
of  which  his  worthy  tutor  was  paftor.     When  he  had  finifhed 
his  courfe  of  fl:udies  at  the  academy,  he  returned   to  his  fa- 
ther's houfe,  where  he   fpent  two  years   more    in   reading, 
meditation,   and  prayer,  in  order  to  his  being  further  quali- 
fied and   fitted   for  that  great  work,  to  which  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  devote  his  life,  and    of  the  awful   importance  of 
which  he  had   a  deep  fenfe  upon  his  mind.     From  hence  he 
was  invited  in    the  year  1696,  by  that  eminently  pious  and 
learned   gentleman,    Sir  John   Hartopp,    baronet,    deceafed; 
to  refide  in  his  family  at  Stoke-Newington,  as    tutor  to  his 
fon  ;  where  he  continaed  four  years,  and  where  his  behaviour 
won  bim  fuch  eftecm  and  refpedl,  as  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  intimate  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  his  worthy 
pupil  and  him  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

But  while  he  aiTifted  Sir  John's  ftudies,  he  did  not  neglect 
his  own  ;    for   not  only  did  he  further  improve  himfelf  in 
thofe  branches   of  learning,  in   which,  more   efpecially,  he 
affifled   his  pupil ;  but  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  the 
fcriptures  in   the  original  tongues,  and  the  beft  commenta- 
tors, both  critical  and  pradicaL     He  began  to  preach  on  his 
birth-day,   1698,  and  was  the  fame   year  chofen  aflillant  to 
the  reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Chauncy.  But  his  public  labours, which 
met  with  general   acceptance,    were  foon  after  interrupted 
by  a  threatening  illnefs  for  five  months ;  which  was  thought 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  fervour  of  his  zeal  in  preaching  the 
glorious  gofpel  of  Chrift.     However,  that  did  not  diftourage 
him  from  returning  to  his  delightful  work,  as  foon  as  God 
was  pleafed  to  reftore  his  health. 

In  January  1701,  he  received  a  call  from  this  church,  to 
fucceed  J3r.  Chauncy  in  the  paftoral  office;  which  he  ligni- 
fied  his  acceptance  the  very  day  thar  king  William  died,  not- 
wilhdanding  the  difcouraging  profpe6f  which  that  event  gave  to 
men  of  his  profeffiun,  and  the  fears  with  which  it  filled  the 
hearts  of  proteftant  diflbnters  at  that  time.  But  he  hsidfet  his 
hand  to  the  plow,  and  would  not  look  back.  Accordingly,  he  was 
folemnly  ordained  to  the  paftoral  office,  March  the  18th  foi*- 
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\  But  the  Joy  of  the  church,  tnvtheit  happy  fcttleaiej«(^  ^^'^ 

foon  after  damped,  by  his  being-  (eized  with  a  paWalliaitJ • 
threatening  illnefs,  which  laid  him  by  for  fome  Jtirtre, -and  •' 
from  which  he  recovered  by  flow  degrees.  Upon  whidh 
they  faw  it  needful  to  provide  him  with  a  flated  ailiftant.  -  Ao- 
cordingly  the  reverend  Mr.  Samiiel  Price,  was  chofen  ta 
that  fervice,  in  July  i703.\L>3b  \)\*j  i;»UKj:>  jj^^bsiwotial  gid  :Ju<: 
But  noiwithflianding  his  public  labours  werd  by  fhiff  mcaris:*^ 
eafed,  his  health  remained  very  flu<Sluating  and  tender  for 
fome  years.  However,  as  it  increafed,  he  renewed  his  dili* 
gence  in  fulfilling  his  miniftry  ;  and  delighted  and  edified 
his  flock  with  his  fermohs  in  public,  and  with  his  enter- 
taining and  profitable  converfation  in  the  vifits  which  he 
made  to  their  families  !  It  was  in  this  feafon  of  his  more  con- 
firmed health,  that  he  formed  a  fociety  of  the  younger  rhem" 
bers  of  his  church,  for  prayer  and  religious  conference ;  to 
whom  be  delivered  the  fubftance  of  that  excellent  book, 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed,  under  the  title  of,  A  Guide  to 
Prayer.  Now  he  went  on,  without  any  confiderable  inter- 
ruption in  his  work,  and  with  great  fuccefs  and  profperity  to 
his  church,  till  the  year  1712,  when  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  vifited  with  a  violent  fever  which  broke  his 
conftitution,  and  left  fuch  weaknefs  upon  his  nerves,  as  con- 
tinued with  him,  in  fome  meafure,  to  his  dying  day.  Upon 
thisoccafion,  prayer  was  made  without  ceafing  of  the  church 
unto  God  for  him  ;  feveral  days  of  prayer  were  kept  on  his 
account,  in  which  many  of  his  brethren  in  the  miniilry 
alTifled,  and  wreftled  earneftly  with  God  for  the  continu- 
ance of  fo  valuable  a  life  -,  and  God  was  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  anfwer  their  prayers,  by  adding  to  his  life  more  than 
thirty- fix  years;  the  moft  of  them  years,  though  of  feeble 
health,  yet  of  eminent  ufefulnefs  to  his  church,  and  to  the 
world.  It  was  not  till  October  1716,  that  he  was  able  to 
return  to  his  public  miniftry.  In  the  mean  time  his  afliftant 
Mr.  Price,  was,  at  his  defire,  and  upon  his  recomraertda- 
tion,  chofen  by  the  church,  to  be  jointpaftor  with  him. 

But  though  this  Jong  interval  of  ficknefs  was,  on  fome 
accounts,  a  very  melancholy  feafon,  yet  a  kind  providencie 
made  it  to  be  the  happieft  aera  of  his  life,  as  it  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  introducing  him  into  the  family  of  Sir  ThothJw^ 
Abney,  who,  on  a  principle*  of  the  moft  'getierous  '^ 
friendihip  and  compaffion,  took  him,  in  a  very  Janguifhing 
ftate  of  health,  to  his  own  houfe^  where  from  ithat  mopient, 
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to  ihe  day  of  his  death,  he  was   abundantly  fupplied,  with      ^ 
alLthat  could  minifter,  either  to  the  convenience  or  fatisfac>- 
tion  of  his  life  ;  from  which  time  he  conftantly  devoted  a^ftb\' 
part  of  his  income  to  charitable  ufes.  iw  ffioti 

In  the  year  1728,  the  univerfiiies  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber-  ' 
deen  in  Scotland,  did,  in   a  moft  refpedful  manner,  with-         ' 
out  his  knowledge,  confer  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity 
on  him,  and  on  fome  others  of  his  brethren. 

His  laft  ficknefs  was  rather  a  decay  of  nature,  worn  out 
with  age  and  labours,  than  any  particular  diftemper :  there"  ' 
fore  it  was  lingering  and  long ;  the  fprings  of  life  were  un^-'-" 
bending  by  degrees,  till  at  length  the  earthly  tabernacle  fell 
quite  to  decay,  and  was  put  ofF  by  the  immortal  fpirit.  Atid 
thus  after  a  life  of  eminent  fervice,  both  of  God,  and  his 
generation,  he  fell  afleep  in  Jefus,  November  25,  1748,  in 
the  feyenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

I  queftion  whether  any  author  before  him  did  ever  appear 
with  reputation  on  fuch  a  variety  of  fubje<Sts,  as  he  has  done, 
both  as  a  profe  writer,  and  a  poet.  However,  thisi  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  there  is  no  man  now  living  of  whofe  works  fo 
many  have  been  difperfed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that 
are  in  fuch  conftant  ufe,  and  tranflated'  into  fuch  a  variety 
of  languages ;  many  of  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  remain 
durable  monuments  of  his  great  talents.  His  works  were  col- 
le6ted ^nd  publifhed  in  6  vol.  4to.   1753.         .     ,  ■- 

wiENTWGRTH  (Sir  Thomas)  the~uriferttin^t'e  ci'^'dfcen.  Hift,  ^ 
Strafford,  was  defcended   from  a  very  ancient  family,  feated of  England, 
>  at  Wentworth  in  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don 1593.     Authors  do  not  mention  where  he  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  ;  but  he   fpent  fome  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  St.  John's  College,  where  he  ufed   great  diligence 
and  application,  and  made  great  progrefs   in  learning.     Oil  "• 
his  quitting  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  abroad  for  further  ati- 
complifhments. 

In  the  year  16 14,  by  his  father's  death,  he  became  pofTef- 
ed  of  a  great  family  eftate  of  6000  1.  per  annum,  and  was  ap- 
pointed cuftos  rotulorum  for  the  county  of  York.  He  repifep'^'  ' 
fented  this  county  in  parliament  feveral  times;  but  more  paf-  ; 
ticularly  in  the  new  parliament  called  on  the  acceffion  of 
Charles  the  Ift.  in  which  he  fteadily  oppofed  the  arbitrary 
mcafurcs  of  the  court.  His  eloquence  gave  him  fuch 
great  fway  in  the  houfe,  that  he  was  made  fherifF  of  York- 
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{hire  in  order  to  difable  bim  from  fitting  in  it ;  and   in  the 

year  1627,  he  was  imprifonedby  the  lords  of  the  council,  for 

refufing  the  royal  loan.     In  the   fucceeding  parliament  he  a- 

gain  reprefented   his  country,    and  exerted  himfelf  with  great 

vigour,  infifttpg  upon  the  petition  of  rights,  and  obtaining  a 

refolution  of  the   houfe,  that  the   redrefs  of  grievances,  and 

granting  of  fupplies  iliould  go    together.     But   at   the  end  of 

the  feflion,  the  miniftry  found   means,  with  the  bribe  of  a 

peerage  and  the  prefidentfliip  of  the  council  in  the  northern 

parts,  to  buy  him  off  from  the  popular  party.     This  frail 

man,  was  at  firft  afhamed  of  his  apoftacy,  and  concealed  his 

Echard  V.   change  of  fentiments  ;  but  at  length  defired  an  interview  with 

z.  p.  82.    Mr.  Pym,  to  perfuade  him  to  continue  his  afTociate,  and  to 

juftify  his  condu6t.     Mr.  Pym  told  him.,  *'  you  have  left  us, 

but  I  will  not  leave  you,  whilftyour  head  is  on  your  fhoul- 

ders".     About  this  time  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendlhip 

with  archbifhop  Laud,  and  became  an  adive  fecond  in  all  his 

arbitrary  pradtices. 

During  his  prefidentfhip  he  exercifed  his  power  with  great 
feverity  5  and  in  fome  cafes  even  with  childiih  infolence  ;  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Henry  Bellafis,  fon  to  the   lord  Falcon- 
berg,  who  was  committed  to  prifon  for  not  having  pulled  ofF 
bis   hat  to  him,  tho'  he  pleaded  that  he  was  talking  to  lord 
Fairfax,  and  that  his  face  was  turned   another  way.     His 
Rufliwortb.  oehaviour  however  here  recommended   him  to  his  royal  ma- 
V.  s."p.  8.  ftei-;and  in  the  year  1 631, he  was  appointed  deputy  of  Ireland, 
By  his  wife  conduit  and  regulations,  he  emancipated  the 
crown  from  a  debt  of  more  than  ioo,oool.  bought  of  all  the 
incumbrances  on  the  revenue,  and  made  an  improvement  of 
^  40, cool,    in  the  yearly  income,  and  made  this  kingdom  a 
fruitful  fource  of  riches  to  his  matter.     He  provided  too  for 
the  cpulency  of  the  clergy  ;  and  brought  the  church   in  Ire- 
land  to  a  perfedl  conformity  in  her  doctrine   and  difcipline  to 
that  which  was  eftablifhed  in  England.     But  during  his  go- 
vernment, there   were  many  exertions   of  difpotifm,  and  he 
was  fondly  attached  to,  and  defirous  of  being  treated  with  all 
the  foppilh  formalities  of  ftate. 

He  reprimanded  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  firft  ^peer  of  Ire- 
land, for  oppofing  his  propofitions  to  the  parliament,  and  af- 
terwards obliged  him  without  any  legal  proceeding,  to  fub- 
mit  his  title  to  an  eftate  to  his  decifion,  and  imprifoned  him 
a  vv'hole  year  on  this  bufinefs.  But  his  fentence  of  death 
a<iainft  lord  Mountnorris,  lies  the  heavieil  on  his  memory 
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of  any  part  of  his  adminiftration.     Wentwortb  had  given     ^ 
Mountnorris's    kinfman    a    blow  for    having     accidentally- 
hurt     his   foot,     which   being    fpoken    before    Mountnor- 
ris  at  the  chancellor's,  he  obfervcd,  that  the  gentleman  had 
a  brother,  who  would  not  have  taken  fuch  an  affront.     He 
was  for  thofe  words,  hurried  before  a  court  martial,  and  in 
the  fpace  of  two  hours  condemned  to  die.     The  king  gave 
him  his  life,  but  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  jufticeof 
his  fentence,  imprifoned  for  three  years,  deprived  of  an  eftate, 
and  all  his  employments,  both  civil  and  military.     But  upon 
the  whole  his  adminiftration  was  fo  pleafing  to  his  royal  ma- 
tter, that  he  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  of  earl  of  Strafford,  and  knight  of  the  garter. 
The  fame  reafons  which  procured  him  the  king's  favour, 
raifed  againft  him  the  utmoft  refentment  and  odium   of  the 
people.     On  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  Mr.  Pym, 
his  implacable  enemy,  after  having  harangued  the  houfe  a 
long  time  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  on  the  grievances 
of  the  nation,  in  conclufion,  accufed  the  earl  of  Strafford  as  the 
greateft  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greateft 
promoter  of  tyranny,  that  any  age  had  ever  produced.     And 
when  the  refentment  of  the  houfe  was  inflamed  to  it's  higheft 
pitch,  it  was  fuddenly  moved,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford  fhould 
be  immediately  impeached  of  high  treafon. 

Accordingly  on  the  fame  day,  Mr.  Pym  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  impeached  him  in  the  name  of 
all  the  commons  of  England,  and  defired  that  he  might  be 
iequeftred  from  all  councils,  and  put  into  fafe  cuftody ;  and 
the  lords  immediately  complied  with  the  requeft.  His  impeach- 
ment was  prepared,  confiding  of  twenty-eight  articles,  re- 
garding his  condu6i:  as  prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  as 
governor  of  Ireland,  as  counfellor  and  commander  in  England. 
We  (hall  not  entertain  the  reader  with   the   particulars  of 
this  proceeding,   but  refer  him  to  the  ftate  trials   for  his  fatif- 
faiSlion.     We  (hall  only  obferve,  that  his  tryal   lafted  eigh- 
teen days,  during  which  he  defended  himfelf  with  fuch  ad  ^ 
drefs,  that  the  commons  doubting,  whether  the  lords  would 
give  judgment  againft  him,  paffed  a  bill  for  attainting  him  of 
high  treafon.     The  bill  was  flopped  for  fome  time  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  and  the  king  tried  every  method  he  could  think 
of  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the  commons,  and  fave  his 
faithful   fervant.      But  great  mobs,    armed  with  clubs    and 
fwords,  furrounded  his  palace  3  crying  out,  jufticc,  juftice, 
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'^-     i.aiid  threatening  deftruc^ion  of  the  king,  queen  and  jroyal  fa- 
mily, unlefs  his  majefty  confented  to  Strafford's  deafhw     The 
^arl   uiiderftanding   the  diltrefs  the  king  was  in,  generoufiy 
,  jivrote  to  him,  not  to   hazard  the  iafety  of  his  family  and  the 
.vpeace  of  the  kingdom  for  his  fake,  but  pafs  the  bill ;  adding, 
3:|^hat  Ills  confent  would  abundantly  acquit  his  majefty  in  the 
Ifjcye  of  heaven,  and  he  fhould  refign  his  life  with  all  the  chear- 
fulnefs  imaginable,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  favours  he 
had  received  from  his  fovereign.     After  pafling  two  days  and 
nights  in  the  utmoft  perplexity,  the  king,  with  extreme  re- 
luctance figned  acommiilion  for  paffingthe  bil\^    He  was  be- 
vJieaded  on  Tower  hill.  May  12,   1641,  in  the  49th  year  of 
:his   age,    and    died   with    great  refolution    and    tranquillity. 
,,When  the  king  was  afterwards  brought  to  the  fcafFold,  he 
acknowledged  the  juftice  of  God,  in  fufFering   him  to  dye  by 
an  unjuft  fentence,  as  he  himfelf  had   fufFered  an  unjuft  (qH' 
tenet  to  be  executed  on  Strafford.     After  the  reftoratlon  the 
bill  of  attainder  was  reverfedi»  aj  .a  .ftaiatp  tl^juliUce  of  the 
nation.  ...    rtd  lud.     .cnrifim  iU  i: 

;.    The  earl  of  Strafford's  letters  were  publifeed,  In  givols.  foj. 
1739,  by  doctor  William  Knowler. 

Communi-       WEST  (GitBERT)  was  the  fon  of  doaor  Weft,  of  an 
cated  by       sncicnt  family,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  deprived  of  his 
Mrs.  Hood,  father,    eminent  for  his  worth  and  learning!    He  had  been 
diftinguiihcd  for  both  by  do(Slor  Burnet,  bifiop  of  Salifbury, 
with    the  living  of   Hundred  in  Berks,    and  alfo  by    Lord 
Orford,  another  patron  who  procured  him  a  prebendary  of 
.  Winchefter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.     He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  firft  chaplains  to  king  G?orge  the  Firft,  and  had 
a  promife  from  his  majefly  of  the  firll  vacant  biftiopricks. 
But  before  that  event  had    took  place,    death  put  an  end 
5  to  the  hopes  of  doxStor  Weft's  family  being  raifed  through 
his  merit  :    and  from  that  affli£ling  lofs,  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft, 
and  five  children  became  the  obje&  only  of  their  mother's 
care.     She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard    Temple,  bart.  of 
Bucks,  a  woman  of  found  judgment,  of  exemplary  piety  and 
virtue,  who  loft  her  right  of  inheritence  in  her  brother  lord 
vifcount  Gobham's  eftate,  by  marrying  a  man  without  one  ; 
and  his  fecond  fifter  and   her  ifl'ue,  were  preferred  to  all  the 
honours  and  fortune  lord  Cobham  had  to  bequeath.     Mr. 
George  Weft  foon  after  his  father's  death,  was  removed  from 
,.  Winchefter  to  Eaton  fchool,  which  he  went  to  the  head  of 
with  great  reputation  j  and  from  thence  he  was  placed  at  the 
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ianivcffity  at  Oxoii,  and  became  ont^of^tbe  students  of  Chrifl: 
Church.  vfl-ih-rn'^^uf 

His  ftudious  and  lerious  turn  inclined  him  to  go  into  the 
church,  but  his  uncle  lord  Cobham  diverted  him  from  that 
purfuit,  and  gave  him  a  cornetcy  in  his  own  regiment,  ex- 
empting him  at  the  fame  time  from  country  quarters,  &c. 
This  profeffion  he  foon  quitted,  as  there  was  an  opening  of 
another  nature  which  prefented  to  him  a  very  flattering 
profpeiSt  for  his  advancement  in  iife.  A  number  of  young 
gentlemen  were  to  be  ele<5led  from  the  uni-zerfities,  and  at 
the  expence  of  government  were  to  be  taught  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  then  fent  to  the  fecretaries  office  to  be  initiated 
into  bufmefs,  and  trained  there  for  public  fervices,  as  envoys, 
embafladors.  Sec,  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft  was  one  of  the  few 
pitched  upon,  and  on  his  firft  introduction  into  that  office, 
lord  Townfend,  fecretary  of  ftate,  treated  him  with  very 
great  marks  of  regard,  which  were  improved  into  friendly 
ones,  and  the  ftrongeft  inclinations  to  ferve  him  were  tefti- 
fied  from  all  quarters.  But  his  uncle  lord  Cobham's  ftrong 
oppofition  to  the  adminiftration  rendered  thefc  advantages  in 
Mr.  Weft's  fituation  entirely  fruitlefs,  and  the  minifters 
were  fo  honefl,  as  fairly  to  declare  to  him  that  he  muft  not 
expecSl  to  have  his  merit  diftinguiftied  by  them ;  as  any 
favours  conferred  on  him  would  be  imputed  as  done  to  his 
uncle  lord  Cobham.  Mr.  Weft  feeling  that  he  was  to  be 
facrificed,  took  his  leave  of  that  office,  and  of  all  views  to 
the  making  of  his  fortune  ;  his  uncle  difluading  him  from 
going  to  the  Temple,  where  he  had  been  entered,  and 
iludying  the  law,  which  Mr.  Weft  propofed  to  him  after  Wis 
difappointments,  as  his  laft  refource. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Weft  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  and  retired  to  Wickham  in  Kent,  where  he  lived  in 
great  domeftick  comfort,  and  tranquil  happinefs.  His  mofi: 
valuable  friends  came  often  from  the  bufy  world  to  fee  him, 
and  they  held  together  the  moft  delightful  converfe  of  wit, 
humour,  and  learning,  fupported  upon  the  principles  of 
virtue,  found  reafcniing  and  folid  friendfhip  ;  which  render- 
ed the  whole  chearful,  animating,  and  inftriid:ing.  Mr. 
William  Pitt  who  was  one  of  thofe  which  compofed  this 
h^ppy  fociety  became  paymafter,  and  as  foon  as  it  was  in  his 
power,  gave  a  publick  mark  of  his  fmcere  friendfhip  for 
Mr^  Wc%  by  appointing  him  treafurer  to  CheKea  Hof'pitkil, 
a  place  in*  his  gift.  This  favour  unfolicited,  and  conferred 
m*  thd  kirtdeft  manner,    he  received  as  a  confirma;ion  of 
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the  ideas  he  always  had  of  the  noblencfs  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mind, 
and  with  a  heart  felt  pride  in  being  diftinguifhed  by  him. 
Mr.  Weft's  feat  at  the  council-board  he  had  in  confequence 
of  a  fchool  friendfhip  with  one  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire^s 
fons,  who  procured  of  his  grace,  then  prefident  of  the  coun- 
cil, his  being  nominated  one  of  the  clerks  extraordinary  in 
that  office.  He  received  no  advantage  from  this  appoint- 
ment till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  by  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  he  filled  the  vacancy  made  by  the  deceafc  of  one 
of  the  clerks  in  ordinary. 

Mr.  Weft  had  a  fon,  and  only  child,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty  ;  a  ftroke  which  his  parents  felt  very  fe- 
verely,  but  their  chriftian  fortitude  and  refignation  was 
noble,  and  Mr.  Weft  with  pious  hopes,  fald  he  was  gone 
to  a  better  father,  who  by  a  merciful  difpenfation  had 
fecured  his  fon  a  happy  retreat  from  a  world  of  evils. 
This  lofs  was  fuftained  but  a  year  before  his  own  death. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wholly  applied  him- 
ielf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  being  extremely  anxious 
to  try  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  feeming  in- 
confiftences  which  gave  the  enemies  to  revealed  religion, 
a  handle  to  doubt  and  difcredit  the  authenticity  of  them. 
In  thefe  refearches  he  felt  the  higheft  fatlsfaifiion,  and  often 
cxprefled  that  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  and  difcover- 
cd  divine  truths,  which  filled  him  with  the  ftrongeft  hopes 
that  his  pleafing  labours  might  prove  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind; but  it  pleafed  the  almighty,  and  wife  difpofer,  to 
put  an  end  to  them,  and  his  life,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years. 

His  works  bear  teftimony  to  his  worth  and  learning,  and 
throughout  life  his  condu£^  was  fo  upright,  that  he  was 
never  known  by  his  friends  or  companions  to  deviate  into 
vice ;  and  he  had  a  mind  they  all  acknowledged,  replete 
with  virtues. 

WHARTON  (Philip  duke  of)  this  nobleman  by  hh 
father's  exprefs  order  was  educated  at  home  :  as  it  was  the 
carl  of  Wharton's  view  to  qualify  his  fon  to  fill  that  high 
ftation  in  which  his  birth  would  one  day  place  him,  with 
advantage  to  his  country,  his  great  care  was  to  form  him  a 
compleat  orator.  The  firft  prelude  to  his  misfortunes  may 
juftly  be  reckoned  his  falling  in  love  with,  and  privately  mar- 
rying a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  major  general  Holmes, 
a  match  by  no  means  fuited'to  his  birth,  fortune,  and  cha- 
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rafter,  and   far  lefs  to  die  anibitioais  ^iews  his  father  had  of 
difpofing  ofhim   infuch   a  marriage,  as  would  have  been  a_     ^ 
cpnllderable  addition  to  tlie  fortune  and  grandeur  of  his  illuftti- ^ 
ous  family,  ^      ,-•  ::tf;r..-|  tp...  ,^^  ..^,*  .■     .  .•    >  n  ;^?    .£| 

However  difappointed  the  earl  of  "Vv  hafton  niight  be  m  hi^ ; 
fon's  marrying  beneath  his  quality,  yet  that  amiable  lady^,"' 
who  became  his  daughter  in  law,  deferred  infinitely  more  fe- 
licity than  fhe  met  with  by  an  alliance  with  his  family;  and 
the  young  lord  was  not  fo  unhappy  throuq^h  any  mifcondudt 
of  hers,  as  by  the  death  of  his  father,  which  this  precipitate 
marriage  is  thought  to  have  haftened.  The  duke  being  fo 
early  free  from  paternal  reftraints,  plunged  himfelf  into  thofe 
numberlefs  excelles,  which  became  at  laft  fatal  to  him  5  and 
he  proved,  as  Pope  exprefles  it, 

A  tyrant  to  the  wife  his  heart  approv'd, 
A  rebel  to  the  very  king  he  lov'd. 

The  young  lord,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 16,  in*- 
dulged  his  dciire  of  travelling,  and  linifhing  his  education  3*-., 
broad  ;  and  as  be  was  defigned  to  be  inftru6ted  in  the  ftricteft 
whig  principles,  Geneva  was  judged  a  proper  place  for  his 
refidence.  He  took  the  rout  of  Holland,  and  vifited  feve- 
ral  courts  of  Germany,  that  of  Hanover  in  particular. 

The  marquis  being  arrived  at  Geneva,    he  conceived  fo 
great  a  difgufl  to  the  dogmatical  precepts  of  his  governor, 
that  he  fell  upon  a  fcheme  of  avoiding  thefe  intolerable   in-^ 
cuqnbrances,  left  him  at  Geneva,  and  fet  out  pofl  for  Lyons, 
\yhere  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  October,   j  716.  ,' 

His  lordfhip  fomewhere  or  other  had  picked  up  a  bear*^ 
cub,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and  carried  It,  about  with 
him.  But  when  he  was  determined  to  abandon  his  tutor,  he 
Ifift  the  cub  behind  him,  with  the  following  addrefs  to  him  : 
*'  Being  no  longer  able  to  bear  with  your  ill  ufage,  I  thinl; 
proper  to  be  gone  from  you  ;  however,  that  you  may  not  want 
company,  I  have  left  you  the  bear,  as  the  moft  fuitable  com- 
panion in  the  world,  that  could  be  picked  out  for  you," 

When  the  marquis  was  at  Lyons,  he  took  a  very  ftrange 
ftep,  little  expected  from  him.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  che- 
valier de  St.  George,  then  refiding  at  Avignoq,  to  whom  he 
prefented  a  very  fine  flone-horfe.  Upon  receiving  this  pre- 
fent,  the  chevalier  fent  a  rnan  of  quality  to  the  marquis, 
who  carried  him  privatejy  to  his  court^  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatcft  marks  of  efteem,  and  had  the  title  of 
dwke  of  Northuml)erland  conferred  uboq  hi;p» 

He 
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^  ?r  He  teinamed  there,  however,  but  one  day,  and  theh  re- 
turned poft  to  Lyons,  from  whence  he  (ct  out  for  Paris. 
He  likewife  made  a  vifit  to  the  queen  dowager  of  England, 
-confort  to  king  James  II.  then  refiding  at  St.  Germains,  to 
whom  he  paid  his  court,  purfulng  the  fame  rafh  meafures 
as  at  Avignon. 

During  his  ftay  at  Paris,  his  winning  addrefs,  and  aftonifh- 
ing  parts,  gained  him  the  efteem  and  admiration  of  all  the 
Britiih  fubje<9:s  of  both  parties,  who  happened  to  be  there. 
The  earl  of  Stair,  then  the  Englifh  ambaflador  there,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  reports  to  the  marquis's  difadvantage, 
thought  proper  to  fhew  fome  refpe(3:  to  the  reprefentative  of 
fo  great  a  family. 

His  excellency  never  failed  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportuni- 
ty to  give  fome  admonitions,  which  were  not  always  agree- 
2Lb]e  to  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  and  fometimes  provoked 
him  to  great  indifcretions. 

Once  in  particular  the  embafTador  extolling  the  merit  and 
noble  behaviour  of  the  marquis's  father,  added,  that  he  hoped 
he  would  follow  fo  illuftrious  an  example  of  fidelity  to 
his  prince,  and  love  to  his  country  :  upon  which  the 
marquis  immediately  anfwered,  That  he  thanked  his  ex- 
cellency for  his  good  advice,  and  as  his  excellency  had 
alfo  a  worthy  and  deferving  father,  he  hoped  he  would  like- 
wife  copy  fo  bright  an  original,  and  tread  in  his  fteps.  This 
was  a  fevere  farcafm,  as  the  ambaflador's  father  had  betrayed 
his  mafter  in  a  manner  that  was  quite  fhameful. 

Before  he  left  France,  an  Englifh  gentleman  expoftulating 
with  him,  for  fwerving  fo  much  from  the  principles  of  his 
father,  and  his  whole  family ;  his  lordftiip  anfwered,  that 
he  had  pawned  his  principles  to  Gordon,  the  pretender's 
banker,  for  a  confiderable  fum,  and  till  he  could  repay  him, 
he  muft  be  a  Jacobite ;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
again  return  to  the  whigs. 

■About  the  latter  end  of  December,  17 16,  the  marquis 
arrived  in  England,  where  he  did  not  remain  long,  till  he 
fet  out  for  Ireland,  in  which  kingdom,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
traordinary qualities,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  be- 
ing admitted,  though  under  age,  to  take  his  feat  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  Here  he  efpoufed  a  very  different  interefl  from  that 
which  he  had  fo  lately  embraced.  He  diflinguifhed  him- 
felf  on  this  occafion  as  a  violent  partizan  for  the  miniffrry  ; 
and  a6:ed  in  all  other  refpecSts,  as  well  in  his  private  as 
public  capacity,  with  the  warmcfl  zeal  for  the  government. 
In  confequence  of  this  zeal,  fliewn  at  a  time  when  they  ftood 

much 
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iMueh  in  need  of  men  of  abilities,  and  (6  little  expe<£led  from  t 
the  young  marquis,  the  king,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  the  ' 
fnoft  refined  rales  of  policy,  created  him  a  duke.  As  foon 
_as  the  duke  of  Wharton  came  of  age,  he  was  introduced 
^to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  England,  with  the  like  blaze  of  re- 
putation. A  little  before  the  death  of  lord  Stanhope,  his 
grace  again  changed  fides,  oppofed  the  court,  and  endeavoured 
to  defeat  the  fchemes  of  the  miniliry. 

He  appeared  one  of  the  moft  forward  and  vigorous,  in  the 
defence  of  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  and  in  oppoung  the  bill 
for  infliding  pains  and  penalties  on  that  prelate.  Notwith* 
Handing  his  aftonifhing  activity  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  he 
was  not  yet  fatisfied  that  he  had  done  enough  :  he  printed  his 
thoughts  therefore  twice  a  week,  in  a  paper  called,  The 
True  Briton^  feveral  thoufdnds  of  which  being  difperfcd 
weekly,  the  duke  was  pleafed  to  find  the  whole  kingdom 
giving  attention  to  him,  and  admiring  him  as  an  author^ 
though  fome  did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  reafoning. 

The  duke's  boundlefs  profufion  had  by  this  fo  burthened 
his  cftate,  that  a  decree  of  chancery  took  hold  of  it,  and 
vefted  it  in  the  hands  of  truftees^  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
but  not  without  making  a  provifion  of  1200I.  per  annum  for 
his  fubfiftence«  This  not  being  fufScient  to  fupport  his  title 
with  fuitable  dignity  at. home,  he  refolved  to.  go  abroad  till 
his  eftateihould  be;qle^:jf^  iJBut  in  this  the  world  was  deceived  ; 
fw  b€\Men|:  to  Vienna,  to  execute  a  private  commiilion,  not 
in  favour  of  the  Englilh  miniftry  ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhine  to 
greater  ady  3  tit  age  as  to  his  perfonal  charavSter,  than  at  the 
ImpGiial  court.  From  Vfjenna  his  grace  made  a  tour  tqi 
Sp^m,;wlierc  hi  arrival  alarmed  the  Engiilh  minifler  fo  mucbj-f 
thattwo  exptcii'esvvv're  fept  from  Madrid  to  London,  uponi,; 
an  apprelie+ifion  that  his  grace  yy^s  receivedithere  in  the  cha-^ 
ratl^rof.an  j^^Tvbaira4or,i  wpoj?  jvhich  the  duke  received  a 
fummons  under  the  privy-feal  to  return  home.  His  beha- 
viour on  this  occafion  was  a  fufficieac  indication,  that  he 
never  defigned  to  return  to  England  whilft  affairs  remained 
JO-  the  fame  {late. 

.This  he  often  declared,  from  his  going  abroad  the  fe^  - 
tond  time.,  which  no  doubt  was  the  occafion  of  his  treating 
that  folemn  order  with  fo  much  indignity,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  inflame  the  Spaniih  court^  not  ony  agamit  the  per- 
fon  who  delivered  the  warrant,  but  alfo  againlf  the  cou:t  of. 
Great  Britain  itfelf,  for  exercifing  an  a£l  of  power,  as  he  was 
pleafed  to  call  it,  within  the  jurifdidion  of  his  catholic  ma- 
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t'*-*'^       j^%-     -^^^^r  this  he  a(^ed  openly  in  the  fervice;  of  ;the  ttre'-* 
t-fender,  and  appeared  at  his  courtv  "^fere  he  .  Wat^^' r^^ 
vfkh  the  greateft  marks  of  favoiir.  .  t  'i;    ,„  .,.' 

A  While  his  grace  was  thus  employed  abroad,  his  ([iSch?fe>, 
who  had  been  neglefted  by  him,  died  in  England,  April  ^\ 4,^ 
J726,  and  left  no  ilFae  behind  her.  Soon  after  this^rfh(? 
duke  fell  violently  in  love  with  Mad.  Oberrte,  then  one  ojf 

'  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen^  of  Spain.     She  was  daugh* 

ter  of  ail  Irifli  colonel  in  that  fervice,  whabeing  dead,  fief- 
mother  lived  upon  a  penfion  the  king  allowed  hftr  ;  fo  that 
this  lady's  fortune  confifted  chiefly  m  her  pcrfohal  accbm- 
plifhments.  J   '   '^[   / 

Many  arguments  were  ufed  by  their  frtentls  on ^bqtK  fides, 
to  difluade  them  from  the   marriage.     The  queen  of  Spain^ 
when  the  duke  afked  her  confent,    reprefented  to  him   in 
the  moft  lively  terms,  that  the  confequence  of  the  matqh 
would  be  mlfery  to  them  both,  and  abfdutely   refufed  hej? 
confent.     Having  nov/  no  hopes  of  obtaining  her,  he  fejj 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  brought  on  a  lingering  fever* 
of  which  he   languished    till  he  had  almoft  ready   to  dr.oa 
into  the  ground.     This  circumftance  reached   her  rhajefty's 
car;  Ihe  was  moved   with  his  diftrefs,  and  fent  him   Nyord 
to   endeavour    the  recovery  of  his  health,    and  as  fopn  ,^9 
he  was  able  to  appear  abroad,  fhe  would  fpeak  to  h^rm^ifj  i. 
more  favourable  manner  than  at  their  laft   interview*    ,^l)^, 
duke,  upon  receiving  this  news,  imagined  it  the  belt  "way,  t(>i 
take  advantage  of  the  kind  difpofition  her   majefty  was  then 
in,    and  fummoning  to   his    aililbnce   his    little^  rernaining,. 
ftrength,  threw  himfelf  at  her  majcfty's  feet,  and  begging  o^ 
her  either  to  give  him  M.  Oberne,  or  order  hrm  not  to  livi?.: 
The  queen  confented,'  but  told  him  he  would  foon  repent" it  ^ 
and  the  young  lady  being  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  a  duc^l, 
t^tle,  befides  having  a  real  value  for  her  lover,  they  wefefob'i^. 
United  by  an  indifloluble  bond.  y     j .  !  ,t,,,,  ,   " 

After  the  folemnization  of  his  marrias;e,  he  pafted  rome 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  accepted  of  a  blue  garter,  affej^ed. 
to  appear  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  for 
awhile  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  exiled  pfinc^.  But  as 
he- could  not  always  keep  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  Ita-^ 
llan  gravity,  and  having  no  employment  to  amufe  his  a.Siyei' 
temper,  he  foon  ran  into  his  ufual  exceflcs  j  which  j^ryin^, 
offence,  it  was  thought  proper  for  him  toiemove  from  that 
city  for  the  prefent,  left  he  fhould  at  laft  ^^  ffjt^r^^^i-^i^'; 
^^^'     ,  .    ..  c),   .dff.il'Eirl'i(^5fe 
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JvccOTamoJy  tlie  duke  quitted  Rome,  anq  went  by  ie^ff^  ' 
Darcefo!ia,  and  then  refolvcd  upon  a  new  fcerje  of  life,  which 
fe\Y  expe£ted  he  would  ever  have  engaged  in.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  fcing  of  Spain,  acquainting  him  that  he  would  ailift 
^t^Jh'e  Tiege  of  Gibraltar  as  a  volunteer.  The  king  thanked 
l^im  for  the  honour,  and   accepted  his  fervice.     But  he  foon 

S^few  ;jfveary  of  this,  and  fet  his  heart  on  Rome.  In  con - 
eqiience  of  this  refolution,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  full  of  rcfpedl  and  fubmiffion,  exprefling 
a  defire  of  vifiting  his  court;  but  the  chevalier  returned  fojr 
anfwer,  that  he  thought  it  more  advifable  for  his  grace  to 
"draw  near  England.  -  -  5^^-w  ^M-jna 

'  The  duke  feemed  refolved  to  follow  his  Advice,  and  ac- 
tof^inglv  fet  out  for  France  in  company  with  his  duchef^^ 
and  attended  by  two  or  three  fervants  arrived  at  Paris,  i{]t 
May,  1728.  Here  he  made  little  flay,  but  proceeded  to 
]p.ouen,  in  his  way,  as  fo'me  imagined,  for  England  ;  but 
he  flopped,  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  Rouen,  without 
reflefling  theleaft  onthe  bufmefs  that  brought  him  to  Franc^^. 
He  was  fo  far  from  making  any  concefTion  to  the  goveriv-" 
^enti*  in  order  to  make  his  peace,  that  he  did  net  give  hinin 
ffelf  the' lead  trouble  about  his  peifonal  eftate,  or  any  othCvB: 
concern  in  England.  ,,  ,  , ; ' 

^'  The  duke  had  about  600  I.  in  his  pofTefHon  when  he  arriv- 
M  at  R,oueri,  where  more  of  his  fervants  joined  him  frprafc 
Spain.  A  bill  of  indidment  was  about  this  time  preferred 
a'gainflfiim  in  England,  for  high  treafon.  The  chevalie-f, 
foon  after  fent  him  2000  1.  for  his  fupport,  of  which  he  w,4f. 
nofobner  In  poiTeffion,  than  he  fquandered  itawjy  in  a  courfe 
of  extravagance.  As  a  long  journey  did  not  very  well  fuit  witlj. 
hi^  grace's  finances,  he  went  for  Orleans,  thence  fell  .(iow,n 
the  river  Loyre,  to  Nantz,  in  Brittany,  .and  there  h^  ftopf; 
(bhre  time,  till  he  got  a  remittance  from  Paris,  which^^af 
fquandered  almoft  as  fcon  as  received.  At  I^antz  fc^^c  of 
his  ragged  fervants  rejoined  him,  and  from  theru;e  be.toolC; 
flipping  with  them  for  Bilboa,  as  if  he  had  been  carry  ing/^j 
cruits  to  the  Spanifh  regiments.  From  Bilboa  he  vy rote /^^^^j* 
mqrous  letter  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  fuch  as  his  fancy,,  jji^x^^ 
cifcUrtiftances  dictated,  giving"  a  whimfical  accouA^  9*  -fei?? 
voyage,  and  his  manner  of  paifing  his  time.  The,  qn^f^ix-,^ 
J^ain'  took  the  duchefs  to  attend  her  perfon.  ,        ^  .;;-»>- 

'Abbtit  the  beginning  of  the  year  1731,  the  duWdeyinad 
foYart;  befnVlri  his  quarters  at  Lerida,  that  he  had  not  ths 
ufe  of  his  limbs   fo  as  to  move  without  afliftance  ;  but   as  he' 
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'      V         was  free  from  pain  did  not  lofe  all  his  gaiety.     He  continued 
^       in  this  ill  ftate  of  health  for  two  months,  when   he  gained  a 
little  ftrength,  and  found  benefit  from  a  certain  mineral  wa- 
ter, in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia ;  but   he  was   too  much 
'fpent  to  recover.     He  relapfed  the   May  following  at  Terra- 
>^ona,  whither  he  removed  with   his   regiment,  and  going  to 
the  above-mentioned  waters,  he  fell  into  one  of  thofe  faint- 
ing fits,  to  which  he  had    been    for  fonie  time  rubje6l,  in  a 
fmall  village,  and  was  utterly  deftitute  of  all  the  necefiarics 
of  life,  till  fome  charitable  fathers  of  a  Bernard ine  convent 
ofFered  him  what  afliftance  their  houfe  afforded. 

The  duke  accepted  their  kind  propofal ;  upon  which  they 
removed  him  to  their  convent,  and  adminiftered  all  the  r^ef 
in  their  power.  Under  this  hofpitable  roof,  after  languifhing 
a  week,  the  duke  of  Wharton  died,  without  one  friend  or 
acquaintance  to  clofe  his  eyes.  His  funeral  was  performed 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the  fathers  inter  thofe  of  their 
own  fraternity. 

Biog.  Brit,  WILLIS  (Browne)  a  late  eminent  antiquarian,  was 
grandfon  to  the  famous  phyfician,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1682,  at  St.  Mary  Blandford  in  Dorfetftiire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  where  the  folemnity  of  the  ad- 
joining abbey,  and  the  curious  monuments  in  it,  engaged 
his  admiration,  and  imprefled  his  mind  with  an  early  and  in- 
delible love  of  antiquities.  From  hence  he  was  removed  to 
Chrift  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  ftudied  four  years  under 
the  tuition  of  dodlor  Wells,  the  geographer.  After  he  left 
the  univerfity  he  contra(5led  an  intimate  friendfliip  with  Mr. 
W.  Wootton,  thatuniverfal  fcholar,  to  whofe  inftruition  acnd 
converfation  he  was  much  obliged  for  his  further  improvements. 
He  was  chofen  in  the  year  1705,  to  reprefent  the  tov\^  of 
Buckingham  in  parliament.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford,'  1749, 
•  created  him  doftor  of  laws,  as  a  reward  of  his  literary  me- 
rit, and  in  gratitude  for  feveral  benefadtions,  particularly  his 
fine  cabinet  of  Englifh  coins,  which  he  had  been  upwards 
of  forty  years  in  colle61ing,  and  which  was  looked  upon 
as  the  moft  compleat  collection  in  England. 

During  thp  courfe  of  his  life,  he  vifited  almoft  all  the  cathe- 
drals in  England  and  Wales,  which  journies  he  ufed  to  call  his 
pilgrimage.     He  was  one  of  the  firft  revivers  and  moft  in- 
duftrious    members    of  the  fociety  of  antiquaries.     He  left 
'many  (landing  evidences  of  his  piety,  in  building,  repairing 
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and  beautifying  of  churches.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  ' 
placed  our  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  antiquities  upon  a  firm 
tafis,  by  grounding  them  upon  the  authority  of  records  and 
regifters  i  though  he  was  chiefly  converfant  with  fuch  writings, 
which  are  not  apt  to  form  a  polite  ftyle;  yet  he  exprefled 
himfelf  in  all  his  compofitions  in  an  eafy  and  genteel  man- 
ner. 

After  an  induftrlous  and  well  fpent  life,  this  gentleman  died 
at  Whaddon  Hall,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  1760.  His 
writings  are, 

Natitia  Parliatnentaria:  cr^  an  hi  ft  or y  of  the  countries  ^  cities^ 
and  boroughs  in  England  ard  Waies^  with  It/is  of  all  the 
knights^  citi-zens  and  burgejfes,  8vo.   2  vol. 

Surveys  of  the  four  IVelJh  Cathedrals,  4to. 

Surveys  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England^  with  Parochiah  An* 
gUianum^  &c.  3  vol.  4to. 

Hi/icry  and  Antiquities  of  Buckingham^  &c.  4to.  1 755. 

Hifiory  of  the  mitred  parlia^nentary  Abbiesy  and  conventual 
cathedral  churches,  2  vol.  8vo. 

EBon*s  ThefauruSy  anew  edition.  410.  1754 — And  fome 
other  things. 

WILLOUGHBY  (Francis)  the  celebrated  natural  hiPio-Wood'* 
rian  was  the  only  Ton  of  Sir  Francis    Willoughby,   knt,  def-'^^h. 
cended  of  two  very  antient  families,  both  Willoughby 's,  theLjJ"^|:  J  j^'^^ 
one  honourable,  viz.   that  of  Erefby  in  Lincolnfhire,  by  thcRay* 
father's  fide,  the  other  worfliipful,  viz.  that  of  Willoughby 
,on  the  VVoulds  in  Nottinghamftiire,  by  the  mother's.     His 
ippther  was  the  lady  Cafl'andra,  daughter  to  the  right  hon. 
the,  earl  of  London-Derry.     He  had  great  natural  advantages 
with  regard  to  birth,  eftate  and  parts  ;  but  he  applied  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  procure  to  himfelf  honours,  that  might 
.more,  truly  be  called  his  own.     He  was  addicSied  to  ftudy  from 
his  childhood,  and  held  idlerjefs  in  abhorrence  ;  not  only  as 
a   vice,  but  as   the   parent   and   nurfe   of  almoft  all  others. 
When  he  came  to  the  ule  of  reafon,  he  was  fo  great  an  oeco- 
nomin:  with  regard  to  his  time,  as   not  willingly  to  lole  nor 
mifapply  the  lead  moment  of  it. 

Indeed  he  was  thought  by  his  friends  to  have  impaired  his 
beahh  by  his  incefl'ant  application  to  his  ftudies,  which  he 
pr(>fecuted  v.'ithout  any  intermiflion.  By  this  means  he  at- 
tained great  fldll  in  all  branches  of  learning,  and  got  deep 
iiifight  into  the  moft  abftrufe  kind  of  kagwl^dge,  and  the  moft 
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fubtle  parts  ofj  the  mathematicks.  But  pbfervingj'fm  thfCffbuO^ 
and  inquifitive  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  hillory  of  ^ftj" 
rnals  was  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  by  his  country me?>> 
'he  applied  himlelf  particularly  to  that  province,  and  ufejd  aJl 
diligence  to  cultivate  and  illuftrate  it.  To  profecute  tbif  piifr 
^^oie  more  cffccStually,  in  the  firft  place  he  carefully  rtzdoftX 
what  had  been  written  by  others  on  that  fubjc(5l ;  and  in  the 
'year  1660,  we  find  him  a  fojourner  in  Oxford  for  the  benei- 
fit  of  the  public  library.  ^^    'W 

'"'[  ,Then  in  fearch  of  natural  knowledge,  be  travelled  fevgrial 
.times  over  bis  native  country,  and  afterwards  into  foreign 
"parts,  viz.  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries  ;  attended  by  his  ingenious  friend  Mr.  John  Ray 
and  others ;  in  all  which  places,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  he  was  (6 
inquifitive  and  fuccefsful,  that  not  many  forts  of  animals,  de- 
fcribed  by  others,  efcaped  his  diligence.  This  learned  and 
vyorthy  perfan  died  July  the  3d,  1672,  aged  thirty-feven  years, 
t6'  the  great  lofs  of  the  republic  of  letters,  to  the  great,  iarrow 
W  bis  friends,  and  all  good  men  that  knew  him  ;  and,  of,alJ 
^i^iiKious  and  inquifitive  perfons,  efpecially  thofe  of  tjie  roy.^l 
ifeciety,  of  which  he  was  an  eminent  member  an^  fc^rflaiwm. 

His  works  are,  :^  ,  /     , 

'  I.  Orn:thoiogi<^  Ilhri  ires:  in  qulbus  avcs  Qmnes  ho^enm 
cognitiE  in  methodum  naturis  Juis  conveniejitem  ndq^^e.^^cu^ate 
idejcribuntur^  defer iptiones  iconihus  ekga}itiJ/i?nUf,t^.:j^ivA^H^ 
tFOiumfimillimisy  icrl  hidfis  Ulujirontur,  JLond.  1676.  folio. 
Viewed,  corrccled  and  digcftcd  into  order,  by  John  Ray,  fel- 
low of  the  royal  fociety  ;  afterwards  it  was  tranflated  into 
£nglifh,  with  an  appendix  z.i^<^z^  to  it  by  the  faid  Mr.  Rj^Jf? 
I^bhd'1'678.  folio.      ;     ^  ..   .^..^.iU^'ioVbn 

'^  'fl,  1-liJhria  pifc}um  llhp  quatuor^  &c.  Oxon.,  ,i|6$i95^fQ,|4q, 
This  work  was  revifcd  ahd  digefted  by  John  Ray^,  .a,nd,,i§-^^'^ 
dorned  with  very  many  cuts  of  feveral  fort?  qf  ifi^l^^Sj^hich 
tiferc  not  ever  before  known  in  tngland.  •,-,,;,;?  rsuvj  t^d  7f:rf? 
''3.  Letter  containing  fc7m  conjlderable  chfervations  ahoutthqi 
Kindofwajps  called  IcbneupipmSy  5cc.  datedJug.2/^^,},t^J^l» 
Sfc  in  the  'Philoj\  Trmjacl,  num.  76,  p.  2279.;  -jl^rji  oT  • 
'  ±,]  Letter  about^the  batching  a  kind  of  bee  lodged ^  '^^"^H  ^^Ih 
U^^s^  dated  July  ip,  1671.  Ste  in  the  faid  Tranfa£i^  xix^m,/]^^ 

^^5.  Letters 'e^-^  t^r^cii  Willoughby^EJq^de<\  to  ^hi,J(QCqpbii-* 

<fal  Letters  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Ray,  and  fevqra|  o| 

his  correfpondsnt3^|>j^b!^€)Jin  J^vo,,p,^|^Q^^01^,  JyjM^JgB: 

3V£d  Siijow  baa  ^mid  01  aldsaiilab  ^i3'L;jj4i 
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,  ij.fp^^ig  fbil6Wfng'ch^T^ai5fer  of  him,  as  it  is  highly  exehlpjary, 

Nfrfe^^niW 'forbear  tr'anfcrlbing  from  Mr.  Ray's  preface  to  his 

"fjf^hiih'al^y^   '^<^'  'What  rendered  him  moft  commendable  was 

'iiis^  ehiihent  vtrtue-^nd  gbodnefs.     I  cannot  fay,  that  I  eVer 

M^'&rVeki-fticll'a  Gon^ence  of  excellent  Qxiali^ies  in  one  perioa. 

Lidi  |K  t^otwitTiftanding  the  advantages  of  birth,  fortune  aiid 
^8?ti, 'Which  are  wont  to  puff  up  men's  minds  with  pride,  be 
Avas  fo  truly  humble,  that  I  have  not  known  any  man  of  the 
fiiearte/l  fortune  or  birth  exceed  him  in  that  virtue.  He  def- 
4>ired  no  man,  for  Kis  poverty  or  mean  parentage;  honoured 
-all  men,  was  affable  to  the  meaneft,  not  preferring  himfelf 
♦before  others,  but  condefcending  to  them  of  low  degree. 
*^y2..  He  W2is  (o  rcfolutely  fober  and  temperate,  that  neither 
"^He  importunity  of  company,  or  pleafure  of  fenfe,  CQuld  ever 
'tempt  him  to  excefs. 

r-  3.  Of  that  exemplary  chaflity  and  purity,  that  his  life 
Condemns  the  diffolutenefs  and  corrupt  pra£lices  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  demonftrates  the  poinbility  of  refraining  and  regu- 
lating thofe  motions  and  defires,  which  of  ail  others  aie^wont 
to  be  moft  violent  .and  inordinate.  ill 

4.  So  fcr.upuloufly  juft  and  righteous,  -that  -he  hai^  a  great 
^eal  rather  fuffer  wrong,  than  do  any. 
•5.  So  true  to  his  word  and  pronwfe,  t4iat  a  man  might 
fafely  venture  his  eilate  and  life  too  upon  it :  hi-s  word  being, 
^s-an  honefi:  man's  is  fsid  to  be,  as  good  as  his  bond.  '  [  \r 
'  6,  So  faithful  and  conftant  to  his  friend  in  all  conditions* 
ti  %ell  ;ad\rerfe  as  profperous,  that  oire  might  be  fecure  of 
'h5hl|  arid  cor.fident  of  his  help  and  affiftance,  whatever  dif^ 
trefs  or  calamity  might  befaJl  one  :  he  never  defertlng  any 
nian  only  becaufe  fortune  frowned  upon  him,  as  the  commoa 
(brt  of  friends  are  wont  to  do. 

7.  He  was  fo  diffufe  and  comprehenfive  in  his  /chari^y^ 
that  he  could  heartily  affecl  and  embrace  good  men  of  all  per- 
feafioris  ;•  good  men,  I  fay,  to  exclude  luch  opinions, as  ar^ 
deftru6^ive  of,  and  inconliftent  with  true  goodnefs.    ,  '^  > 

To  thefe  I  might  add  his  patience  anid  fubmiflion  to  ^Ke  di^ 
vine  will,  wl\ich  did  eminently  appear  in  the  tinieof  bis  ficlc- 
nefs,  when  he  protefled  himself  contented  to-Ieave  th^e  world." 
jf  it  pleafed  God  to  have  it  fo,  though  then  in  the  heighth  of 
his  ffrength  and  parts,  and  in  the  hot  purfult  of  ufeful  ftu<lics^ 
ihd  defigns,  and  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to  his  private  affajrs 
and  corTcerns  in  the  world,  as  rendered  fome  continuance  of, 
life  very  defireable  to  him,  and  would  have  lempted  a  man' 
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V  of  ordinary  virtue  to  exprefs  fome  dlfcontent  at  AKhfetlbnce 
^nd  expe£^ation  of  death.  And,  laftly,  his  due  fear  and  reve- 
reiKe  of  the  deity,  deep  fenfe  of  his  goodnefs  and  thankfui- 
nefs  for  th?  fanoe,  piety  in  all,  his  carriage  towards*  him, 
apd  great  abhorrency  o^  whatever  tended  to  his  difhonoar.  - 
*  Thus  much  I  thought  fit  to  obferve  cc>ncerning  his  virtues, 
partly  to  do  him  right,  by  procuring  him  the  honour  6ug 
Xo  his  memory:  and  partly  to  provoke  young  gentlemen  of 
this  nation,  by  the  propofal  of  Co  illuflrious  an  example  of 
their  own  rank,  to  profecute  the  (ludy  of  ingenuous  Htie- 
rature,  and  afpire  to  true  honour  by  the  conftant  exercife  of 
virtue.'*  All  the  above  particulars,  with  fome  others  relat* 
ing  to  this  worthy  perfon,  are  very  concifely  and  elegantly 
fummed  up  in  his  epitaph,  on  a  monument  ere6^ed  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  church  of  Middlcton  in  Warwickihire,  where 
he  lies  buried  with  his  ancedors,  as  follows. 

Propter  jacet  Francifcus  parenium  optimor^m  filitUi  .H^er4^ 
magnusy  fi  quid  magn'i  habet  fietas^  prabitas^  vcracitas^  in* 
corriipta  fidss^  r'lgich  hoyiejVi  ohjervant'ia^  obji'nmia  fobrietas, 
Jtmplex  folertiay  fununq  l^  wodc/Ja  eruditio^  religio  fine  Juper^ 
Jiltione^  fine  Jajiu  r^hilitas.  Ajfurg'ite  quantum  efi  hominum 
honor um  huic  tarn  verendo  nom'tni  I  hie  cum  in  vivis  ejfet^  poji^ 
quam  peregre  vari-arum  Europce  naiionum^  linguarum^  ariium^ 
morutjiy  l/gum  7iaiuras  hidagajjet^  eafdem  domi  excoluii^  tf  per*-, 
polivit.  Alathsnidtica:  intimos  recejjiis  oliijque  inaccejfos  penctra". 
vitymcdiLtnavariosfiinus perlufiravii^  totam  injuper philofophiam 
ita  excujfit^  ut  naturas  fuas  £ff  nomina  omnibus  rejiitueretk 
'  Hijioriam  naturti^  de  iniegro  pene  concinnavit^  eo  aimnine^  Ut 
fempef  novus^  ed  diligmtia  ut  femper  fiibi  confians^  ^ed  iintegN'^ 
tate  ut  femper  fide/is  natura;  interpres  evaferit  :  dux  it  uxor  em 
Emmam  Bernard  filiam  fecundam  domini  Hen,  Bernard,^,  qua 
prolcm  ei  enixa  efi  Francifi'^m^  Cciffandram  ts"  Thomam  ^  ^  jam 
-pofifiingularem  bene  rMcs  vit-is  exifiimatiofiem^  iri/ie  fut  defide- 
riupt ^ ii eii/jquen.y  adfiriptus  efi  imnwrialibus  tertio ■.  dif  •  ^jfulii 
16] 2.  anno  istatis  ^J'  quod  fi^perefi  voiuttj^abfohani,- trar.feri^ 
hant  patrem  nati  &  nati  natorum^  t!f  qui  naftentur  ab  iUis, 
Hoc  monimentum  ofiicioj^  pietaiis  ^  memoria;  ergo  dcvotijfi- 
me  conftcravit  Thomas  Withughby.,  Bart, 

^i-.  InEngliih. 

rlear  this  place  lies  Francis,  fon  of  the  beft  of  parents,  vi^ho 
Was  truly  great,  if  there  is  any  thing  great  in  piety,  probity, 

veracity, 
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veraGlty,  fincerity,  ftri6t  honoiir,  fobriety,  fimpKcR^'brftifan- 
iiers  with  (hining  parts,  and  con(ummate  learnfng  with  nr6- 
deftyy  religion  without  fuperftition,  nobility  v/ithout  pagean- 
tryi  Rife  up,  all  good  men,  at  this  venerable  name.  Af- 
ter he  had  carefully  furveyed  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  with 
their  lane;uages,  arts,  manners  and  laws,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  digerted  and  improved  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  in  foreign  countries.  He  penetrated 
the  myfteries  of  the  mathematicks,  which  were  inacceffible 
to  others,  he  viewed  the  various  fecrets  of  medicine;  and  ia 
a  word,  made  fo  thorough  a  reformation  in  the  whole  circle 
of  philofophy,  that  it  may  be  faid,  he  reftored  things  to  their 
proper  names  and  natures.  He  almoft  entirely  compofed 
his  natural  hiftory,  with  fuch  ingenuity  that  he  was  always 
new,  fuch  diligence  that  he  was  always  confiftent,  and  with 
fuch  Integrity  that  he  was  always  a  faithful  interpreter  of  nature. 
He  married  Emma  Bernard,  fecond  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bernard,  who  brought  him  three  children,;  Francis,  CafFan- 
dra,  and  Thomas.  Thus  after  he  had  a6ted  his  part  welF 
Upon  the  ftage  of  life  ;  to  the  general  grief  and  forrow,  he 
quitted  it  for  immortality  the  3d  of  July  1672,  aged  thirty- 
feven.  What  remains  is  to  wiih  that  the  fons  may  imitate 
the  father,  and  his  defcendents  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 

This  monument  out  of  pious  duty,  and  regard  to  his  me- 
mory, was  ereded  by  Thomas  Willoughby,  bart. 

'  WOLFE  (Major  General  James)  was  the  fon  of  lieute-^ 
patit  general  Edward  Wolfe,  and  born  at  Wefterham  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  where  he  was  baptized  on  the  i  ith  of  Jan. 
in  the  year  1726.  He  feemed  by  nature  formed  for  military 
greatnefs  ;  his  memory  was  retentive,  his  judgment  deep,  and 
his  comprehenfion  amazingly  quick  and  clear  :  his  conftitu- 
tionai  courage  was  not  only  uniform,  and  daring,  perhaps 
to  ^n  extreme,  but  he  poflefled  that  higher  fpecies  of  it,  ^ 
(if  r  may  be  allowed  the  exprefTion)  that  ftrength,  ftei-;  '* 
dinefs,  and  a6tivity  of  mind,  which  no  difficulties  could  oh-i' ^ 
ftru6t,  nor  dangers  deter.  With  an  unufual  livelinefs,  al-, 
moft  to  impetuofity  of  temper,  he  was  not  fubje6t  to 
paflion  :  with  the  greateft  independence  of  fpirit,  free  from 
pride.  Generous  almoft  to  profufion  :  he  contemned  every 
little  art  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  whilft  he  fearched 
after  objedh  for  his  charity  and  beneficence  :  the  delerving 
foldier  never  went  unrewarded,  and  even  the  needy  infe- 
rior officer  frequently  tafted  of  his   bounty.     Conftant   and,' 
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,<3iflmguifhlrtg    in    his  attachments:    manly  and  unmf^wwf* 
lyet  gentle,  kind,  and  conciliating  in  his  manners;-  ^He  en- 
4:JQyed  a  large  fli are  of  the  friendfliip,  and  almoft  the  univerfil 
:,^ood-will  of  mankind  :  and,  to  crxjwn  all,  fincerity  and  can- 
dour, a  true   knie  of  honour,  juftice,  and   public   Jiberty, 
ieemed  the  inherent  principles  of  his  nature,  and  the  uniform 
rule  of  his  condu6t.  .-  a-id)  •     ,.  ii,;  ori  ^b^je'jlab 

He  betook  himfelf,  when  very*  y^f^ifig,  to  tfie  |#©fffeb 'ef 
arms  ;  and  with  fuch  talents,  joined  to  the  moll:  unwearied 
affiduity,  no  wonder  he  was  Toon  fingled  out  as  a  moft  rifing 
military  genius.  Even  (o  early  avS  the  battle  of  La-feldt, 
J^hen  icarce  twenty  years  of  age,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  fo 
JBiafterly  manner,  at  a  very  critical  juncture,  that  it  drew  the 
higheft  encomiums  from  the  great  officer  then  at  Jbeih^^  of 
the  army.  .'■  •  mtK^vaj  ^  ( 

During  the  whole  war,  he  went  on,  without  interruption, 
forming  the  military  chara£^er  ;  was  prefent  at  every  engager 
nient,  and  never  paiTed  undiftinguiflied.  Even  after  the 
peace,  whilii:  others  lolled  on  pleasure's  downy  lap^  he  was 
cultivating  the  arts  of  war.  He  introduced  (without  on<i 
a(St  of  inliumanity)  fuch  regularity  and  exadnefs  of  difcii- 
pline  into  his  corps,  that,  as  long  as  the  fix  Britifk  battai 
lions  on  the  pJains  of  Minden  are  recorded  in  the  annalft 
of  Europe,  fo  long  will  Kingiley's  ftand  amoagft't^e  fore- 
moft  of  that  iiay,  ^  .    -  ^;   ^Ji>ru..    ,  a 

Of  that  regiment  he  continued  Heutenant-colonely  tilJ  the 
great  miniiler,  who  roufed  the  fleeping  genius  of  bis^Couniry; 
called  him  forth  into  higher  fphcres  of  adion.  ,  He^jwaSiteariyi 
in  the  mod:  fecret  confultations  for  the  attack  of  i^ochfoft  $ 
znd  what  he  would  have  done  there,  and  what  he  afierwardsr 
did  do  at  Louifbourg,  are  very  frefh  in  every  memprywU  -  a  i :j[ 

He  was  fcarce  returned  from  thence,  when  he  waR'a^pofBT^ 
cd  to  command  the  important  expedition  againft  Qijebec,. 
There  his  abilities  fhone  out  In  their  bdghteft  Iwflre:.  in  ff)it^ 
of  many  unforefeen  diiBculties,  from  the  nature  "of  theifuaav 
tion,  .  from  great  fuperioriry  of  numbers;  the  ftrength 
of  the  place  itfelf,  and  his  own  bad  flate  of  health, 
•he  perfevered,  with  unwearied  diligence,  ^pra^tifmg 
every  flratagem  of  war  to  effedt  his  pvirpoTe  ;  at  lafl-,  fmgly, 
Sind  alone  in  opinion,  he  formed,  and  C3;;eajted,th^t  great,' 
that  dangerous,  yet  neceilary  plan,  v/hich\dreW  out  the 
French  to  their  defeat,  and  will  for  ever  denominate  him, 
the  conqueror  of  Canada.  But  thore  tears-*-Wiii  flbw^-- 
there,  when  within  the  gr^afp  of  viGioryv  he  ficft-r^^eivi^d  a; 
ball  through  his  wrift,  which  immediately  wrapping  up,  he 
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,lwteflt:(m!,.wttb  the  fame  r  alacrity,  animating  hfs  troops  by 
precept  and  example :  but,  in  a  few  minutes  ;^fter,  a  fecond 
.jbail^.tbroiigh  his  body,  obliged  him  to  be  carried  off  to  a 
^fraall  d'iftance  in  the  rear,  where  rouzed  from  fainting  in  the 
hik  agonies  by  the  found  of,  they  run,  he  eagerly  afked, 
*'  who  run?"  and  being  told,  the  French,  and  that  they  were 
defeated,  he  faid,  "  then  I  thank  God  3  I  die  contented  5''' 
and  almoft  inftantly  expired. 

On  Sunday,  November  17,  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  majefty's  (liip  Royal  William  (in  which  this  hero's 
corpfe  was  brought  from  Quebec  to  Portfmouth)  fired  two 
fjgnal  guns  for  the  removal  of  his  remains.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  body  was  lowered  out  of  the  fhip  into  a  twelve-oar'd 
barge,  towed  by  two  twelve-oar'd  barges,  and  attended  by 
12  twelve-oar'd  barges  to  the  bottom  of  the  point,  in  a  train 
of  gloomy  filent  pomp,  fuitable  to  the  melancholy  occafion, 
grief  (hutting  up  the  lips  of  the  fourteen  barges  crews.  Mi- 
nute guns  were  fired  from  the  fhips  at  Spithead,  from  the 
lime  of  the  body's  leaving  the  fhip  to  its  being  landed  at 
the  point  at  Portfmouth,  which  was  one  hour.  The  regi- 
ment of  invalids  was  ordered  under  arms  before  eight,  and 
being  joined  by  a  company  of  the  train  in  the  garrifon  at 
Portfmouth,  marched  from  the  parade  there,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  point,  to  receive  the  remains.  At  nine  the  body 
was  landed,  and  put  into  a  travelling  hearfe,  attended  by  a 
mourning  coach,  (both  fent  from  London,)  and  proceeded 
thro'  the  garrifon.  The  colours  on  the  forts  were  ftruclc 
balf  flag  fiaff ;  the  bells  were  muffled,  and  rung  in  folemn 
concert  with  the  march  ;  minute  guns  were  fired  on  the 
platform  from  the  entrance  of  the  corpfe  t^  the  end  of  the 
proceffion  ;  the  company  of  the  train  led  the  van  with  their 
arms  riveried  ;  the  corpfe  followed  ;  and  the  invalid  regi- 
mefjti fallowed  the  hearfe,  their  arin^^verfed.  They  con- 
d«6ted  the  ho6y  to  the  land  port  gates,  where  the  train 
apfined  td  the  right  and  kff,  and  the  hearfe  proceeded  thro*> 
them  on  their  way  to  London.  Although  there  were  many 
thoufinds  of  people  airembled  on  this  occafion,  not  the  leaft 
dji^urbance  happened  ;  nothing  to  be  heard  bi^t  murmuring 
Ivpken  accents  in  praifeof  the  dead  hero. — On  the  20th  at 
r^igb^b^^^^^y  w^s  depofitcd  in  the  burying  place  belong- 
ijDgitojJws  family,*  *t  Gf^envyich.  ,-,uy,,-,:^^>^u  ,t.ui- 

,((\ifi  ^^uiumoivAj   1373    v^)   1!  u^fil  ol  Hjnai'i 

W<QLFF  {Christian)   baron  of  the  roman    empirci^ 
pit'itsy  QotJia/cl^QX/  to  the  iiug  of  Pf uilia,  and  chancellor  of  thd' 
^d.  rqii  gniqqsiw  yb3.6i,b:?iniiiii  djidv^  fiiiiw  na  ;    univerfity 
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univeruty  of  Hall  in  baxony,  was  obrn  at  Ureflau  on  tn^ 
'24th  of  Janiiary,  1679.  To  the  college  of  this  city  he 
was  indebted  for  his  firft  ftudics  :  after  having  paffed  his 
leflbns  in  philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  affiduoufly  to  the 
jnathematicks.  The  Elementa  Arithmetic es  vulgaris ^  et  lite- 
ralism by  Henry  Horch,  were  his  carlieft  guides^  by  a  fre- 
^l^uent  perufal  of  thefe,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to  enrich 
them  with  a  large  number  of  additional  proportions.  So  ra- 
pid a  progrefs  did  him  great  honour,  v/hilft  the  different 
difpiites  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  canons  of 
Breflau,  laid  the  permanent  foundation  of  his  increafing  fame. 
In  1699  he  repaired  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  and  chofe 
John  Philip  Treuner  for  his  mafter  in  philofophy,  and  George 
Albert  Hamberger  for  the  mathematics,  whofe  leflbns  he  re- 
ceived with  fo  happy  a  mixture  of  attention  and  advantage, 
that  he  became  afterwards  the  able  inftru£lor  of  his  fellow 
ftudents,  L     ->0 

From  Philip  Muller,  and  Frederic  Beckman, '!i,e  received 
his  deep  knowledge  of  theology  \  a  treatife  written  by 
Ifchirnhaus,  entitled  "  Medicina  mentis^  et  corporis^'  engaged 
him  for  fome  time,  in  confequence  of  which  in  1702,  he  had 
a  conference  with  the  author,  to  clear  up  fome  doubts  which 
had  arifen  in  his  mind,  on  the  infpeflton  of  particular  paf- 
fages.  The  detail  into  which  Ifchirnhaus  had  the  complai- 
sance to  enter  with  this  young  philofbpher,  enabled  him  to 
^Commit  the  whole  of  this  learned  method  to  paper,  and  to 
throw  it  together,  on  a  more  extenfive  plan.  Haying  finifhed 
•  that  part  of  his  education  which  he  was  deflined  to  receive  at 
Jena,  he  went  to  Leipfick  in  1702  ;  and  having  obtained  H 
pennlflion  to  give  ledures,  he  began  his  new  employment. 
On  the  13th  of  January  1 703,  he  opened  with  adiflertation 
called,  *'  Philofopkia  praSiica  univerfalis^  rnethodo  mathematica 
ednfcripta".  This  firft  attempt  ferved  greatly  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  his  talejits  ;  he  received  fuch  letters  from  /many 
"'  cf  thofe  who  v/ere  moft  didinguiflied  in  the  world  of  fcience, 
2s  feemed  to  vie  with  ons  another  in  paying  their  tributes  of 
applaufe  to  his  uncommon  learning  \  his  audience  foon  be- 
came extemely  numerous. 

Wolff  chofe  for  the  foundation  of  his  lefTonSi.  the   method 

^'followed  by  Ifchirnhaus.     His  philofophy  bore  as  yet  a  very 

-  ilrong  refemblance  to  that  of  Defcartes,  as  may  be  feen  in  his 

diflertation  "  de  lo(jue^a*\  which  he  publifhed  in  170,3.  Lefb- 

urtz,  to  whom  he  fent  it,  told  him  that  he  plainly  perceived 

that  his  hypothefis  concerning  the  union  of  the  foul  and  bo^y 

was 
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was  not  hitherto  fufficiently  juft  and  explicit.  Thefe  objec- 
tioiis  made  him  review  the  whole,  which  afterwards  went 
througli  feveral  material  alteration^. 

Two  diflertations  which  he  publifhed  in  the  two  laft 
months  of  the  year  1703,;  the  firft,  ^'•De  rotis  dentaits*\  and 
the  fecond,  "X>^  Jlgorithmo  infinitefimali  differential} >^  ob- 
tained him  the  honourable  appellation  of  afliftant  to  the  fa- 
culty of  philofophy  at  Leipfick.  The  univerfities  of  Gief-  \ 
i^n^  and  Hall  invited  him  to  be  their  profefTor  in  mathema- 
tics :  he  accepted  of  the  ofFers  of  the  laft,  and  went  thither  in 
1707.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  at 
Leipfick,  which  was  at  that  time  engag'd  In  the  publicatioa 
of  the  A5ia  Eruditorum.  After  having  inferted  in  this  work, 
a  great  number  of  important  pieces  relating  to  phyfic,  and 
the  mathematics  ;  he  undertook  in  1709  to  teach  all  the 
various  branches  of  philofophy,  and  began  with  a  little  logi- 
cal latin  treatife,  which  made  its  appearance  afterwards  in 
the  German  language,  under  the  title  of.  Thoughts  on  the 
powers  of  human  underjlandtng.  He  carried  himfelf  through 
thefe  great  purfuits  with  amazing  afliduity  and  ardor  ;  the 
king  of  PruHia  rewarded  him  with  the  poft  of  counfellor 
to  the  court,  on  the  deceafe  of  Bodinus  in  1721,  and  aug- 
ipented  the  profits  of  that  ofHce  by  fome  very  confidoia- 
ble  appointments  ;  he  was  alfo  chofen  a  member  of  the 
royal  fociety  of  Great-Britain  and  Pruffia, 

To  this  bright  funfhine  of  profperity  iucceeded  a  deftruc^ 
tive  tempeft:  WoIfF  had  on  the  12th  of  July  1721,  deli- 
vered a  latin  oration,  the  fubje£t  of  which  was  the  morality 
of -the  Chinefe :  he  loaded  their  philofophy  with  applaufe, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  how  fimilar  its  principles  were  to. 
thofe  which  he  had  advanced  in  do£lrInes  of  his  own. 
"The  divines  at  Hall  were  fo exafperated,  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing every  pulpit  refounded  with  abufe  againil  the  tenets  of 
WoltF. 

This  affair  continued  in  a  ftate  fa«S^Ious  fermentation,  till' 
the  year  1722,  when  the  faculty  of  theology  were  deter- 
mined flri6lly  to  examine  each  produdion  of  our  extraordi- 
nary philofopher.  Daniel  Strath ler,  whofe  province  was  to 
take  to  pieces  the  EJfay  on  Metafhyfics^  publifhed  and  attempt- 
ed refutation  of  it.  Wolff  made  his  complaints  to  the 
academic  council,  who  iffued  out  an  order  that  no  one  (hould 
prefume  to  write  againll  him  :  but  the  faculty  having  fent 
their  reprefentations  to  the  court,  which  v/ere  all  backed  by 
the  moil  ftrenuous  afiertions,  that  the  dodrine  which  Wolff 
2  taught, 
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tauglit,  was  dangerous  to  the  laft  degree  fan  iofrM  at  I^^flv 
arrived,  bearing  date  the  1 8th  of  November,  1723  ;-ah(f  ffe^' 
only  difplacing  WolfF,  but  commanding  him,  (under  pain  bf- 
being  feverely  punifhed,  if  he  prefumed  to  difobey,)  to  ieavd" 
Hall,  and  the  States,  in  four  and  twenty  hours  at  the  fartheft; ' 
John  Joachim  Lange  obtained  his  place,  and  Daniel  Strath- 
ler  was  gratified  with  the  pofi:  of  profellbr  extraordinai^Of 'thfe^ 
mathematics.  ,5  iw  yu:^ 

WolfF  retired  to  Caflel,  where  he  obtained  the  profeflor--^ 
fhip  of  mathematics  and  philofophy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Mar-  ' 
bourg,  with  the  title  of  counfellor  to  the  court  of  the  Land*; 
grave  of  Hefle  ;  to  which  a  profitable  penfion  was  annexed! 
Here,  he  reafliimcd  his  labours  with  redoubled  ardor;  and  it 
was,  in  this  retreat,  that  he  publifhed  the  beft  parts  of  his 
extenfive  works.  In  1725,  he  was  declared  an  honorary  pro-* 
fefibr  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Peterfburg  ;  and  in  1733 
he  was  admitted  into  that  at  Paris,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  king  of  Sweden  alfo  declared  fiim  - 
one  of  the  council  of  regency;  the  pleafing  fituation  6f  His 
new  abode,  and  the  multitude  of  honours  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, were  too  alluring  to  permit  him  to  accept  of  many 
advantageous  offers  :  amongit  thefe  was  the  poft  of  prefident 
of  the  academy  at  Peterfburg.  The  king  of  Prufiia,  who 
was  now  recovered  from  the  prejudices  which  he  had  been 
made  to  conceive  againft  WoliF,  wanted  to  re-eftablifh  hitn 
m  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  in  1733,  and  made  another  attempt 
to.  effect  it  in  1739.  The  baron  anfwered  to  tKefe  glorious 
advances  with  all  that  refpeclful  deference  which  became  him, 
but  took  the  liberty  to  infinuate,  that  he  did  not  then  believe 
it  right  for  him  to  cojiiply.  At  laff,  however,  he  fubmitted, 
and  the  prince  having  offered  him,  in  1741,  ah  employment 
which  threw  every  objection  that  he  could  make,  afide. 
WolfF,  (fill  mindful  of  his  benefactors,  took  a  gracious,  and 
honourable  leave  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  returned  to 
Hall,  inverted  with  the  characters  of  privy  counfellor,  vice 
chancellor,  and  profeflbr  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  nati-^ 
ons.        •  ' 

This  is  the  laft  period  of  his  illuftrious  career  ;  but  little 
more  is  to  be  faid  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  it  was  defira- 
bly  filled  up  by  one  continued  train  of  aclions,  as  wife,  and 
fydematical,  as  were  his  writings.  The  true  judges  of  real 
merit,  bcftowed  on  his,  thofe  juft  rewards,  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  After  the  death  of  Ludwig,  the  king  raifed  hini  to 
the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.     The  ele£tor  of 
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e^^rdljpg.the  vicarfhip,.pf.it'>)  f^^^  his  own  tree,  unbiaft  i^*<; 
djn^i^on  f.  it  was  a  tavqur  which  WolfF  neither  defired  npCi 
iox^hWy  and  which  therefore,  he  cannot  be  imagrined  ever  to, 
ha^v^  iqvfght  for.  He  had  deterved  his  honours,  long  before. 
he,$,a4x>bta^ed  theni  :  and  they  remained  in  his  pofleflion,  as 
pXQper  oiferings  to  his  worth  ;  witnefs  that  amiable  fimpli- 
city  which  kept  fo  juft  a  medium  between  a  falfe  contempt 
of,  thofe  prerogatives,  which  are  the  recompence  of  talents, 
ajid  of  virtues  ;  and  that  ridiculous,  and  unbecoming  pride 
of  fuch  as.  only  join  to  dignities,  the  bafe  equivocal  abili* 
tie;s^^that  honeft  ignorance  would  dread  to  be  indulged  with. 
Baron  Wolff  died  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  of  the  gout  in  his 
flomach,on  the  9th  of  April  1754,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fiv© 
ye^^s,  two  months,  and  fixteen  days.     His  works  are, 

<■  J.  r  J    ;;'  i     ;,'        "lij;". 'I"  i  :.''"•  ,  '        •        ■  • 

,  JJmi  J^yikfpphta  pfifj^ica  univsrfaVis^  methods  maihematica  con* . 
fctipta^  po,  1703. 

2.  Dijfertatio  prior  de  roth  dentatisy  4/^.  1703.  ,  -r,;, 

3.  D\[feriatio  de  loquela^  4.io.  1703*    ^  v/txi 
,4.  DiJ[ertatio  algebralca  de  algoritbrno  infinitefimali  difftfff^n.^ 

ii^li^  i?2  j^to.  1704.  -^  vh^ 

^Dijfertatio  methcdum  ferierum  infinitarum  f^Jlens^  in  j^io, 
"^^j^.^M^thodus  de^qnjhandi  vcritatem  religionis  chrijiiana* 
Tj^i^i  i$(j^cf^iirtlje  -iji^^e  infeijted  in  the^^a  Erjuditorwn^  inApril^- 

Av  i^S^f^^fi^^  f^^  tnp^nierido  fmu  anguli  muklpUci  ex  dat^Jinu  % 
firmi^i^im^u^.'p,'^'^  ■      ,^:>f^/;.£ 

*,q.,^ ^qlutio dijficultatwn  circa  mentem  humanam^hiNov,  p.^Cfmd 

^%iJ[i!^i!'fl^^P^fi^^tiarum  fundameniales,  /^pri/  1708. />.  163.' 

:h9ti\P'^Jf.PP^^^  meteor i  igniti  die  undeci»)^yS^pt,,Mfll^..^fikrrH 
^^^I^{\i^^^^h^^ '^^fi'>  in  Nov.  p.  $26.       •,/"  ,.j.r/-.    v-jiii?   rioidv/ 

ll,l^*  ^olutio  duhii  geometrici   ab  illuji :  cmiie  fik\4l^tf4T 
fi4nt^^P'^P.h  7^!^^-,  P'  274.  .     -^    .  ^       ,:>  '  ^'j!:^  lUdTfcd 

.i,2.  Confiderailo  phyfi(;o  mathematica  hiemis  proxime prc^kbiil 

laff<e„  :■'  .'.^nnr';. 

13.  Elementa  arometria^  in  quibus aliquot  vires^  et  praprir.,. 

ttates  aris  juxta  meth(^d^{n,:  gf(^metricam,  dpiyfinfirnnly-r?^  iSf-* 

fick^  in  i7.mo.   1709.  .,,,( 1.,    ,  .  ^i  ^o  hul  ^t\  or?\  ^^om 

^14.   Experimenta  nonnuUa  de  coloribus  per  -confujiofteni  jftr^id 
verfarumjluidorumproducendis,  Ael,  erudit,  July  1709,  p./^20ij\ 

'ulS.'  ^^jponfiQ  ad  epijiolam  vjri  clarijjimi  J^annil  Ji^i^  fifhm 

llo  lofoob  ^flT     .'^ifhavinu  odj  io  iQlbaned?^.  M^hmkii 
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t6i  Monitum  circa  experimentum.  de  cinulatlone  arh  terpd* 
iigni^   ibid,  p.  8o. 


r'os 

17.  Principles  of  the  mathematics^  2vo.    1710.  German,  at 
Hall,  in  8vo.  17 10. 

18.  Tabttli^  finuum.^  Hala^  1711,  8 vo. 

19.  Solutio  dubiorum  esrometricoru?n^  m  January,  p.  14. 

20.  Novum  lampadis  gens  intjentum^  in  Feb.  p.  79. 

21.  Thoughts  on  the  pozuers  of  the  human  underjiandingy  and 
of  their  ufe  in  fearching  after  truth. 

22.  Ekmenta  mathefeos  univerfc^y  Halae,  1 7 13,  2  vol.  410. 

23.  Mediiatio  de  ftmilitudine fgurarum^  in  May,  15,  213. 
-  24.   Kigula  nova  inveniendi  logarithmum^  in  July,  p.  257. 

25.  Regula  nova^   eeque  univ erf dlis  inveniendi  differentiam 
pctentiarum  duarum^  ibid.  Decern,  p.  534. 

26.  Thsughti  on  the  Phcenomenon^  jeen  at  Hall  on  the  i*jth 
of  March ^  1 716,  4to. 

27.  Mathematical  Di5l,  Leipfick.   8vo.  1 7 16. 

28.  TheorcTHtita  geotnetrica  nova^  Ji^a  erudityM.^rch  lyi^j 
p.   109.  ^ 

29.  Spesi'ken phyfica;  ad  theologiam  naturalem  appUcata^  Halae: 
1717,  4to. 

30.  Effaybnthe  Mathematics,,  German,  Hall,  1 71 7. 

31.  Dif cover y   of  the  true  caufe    of  the  furprizing    multi^ 
plication  of  corn ^  German,  Hall,    1 7 18,  4to. 

N.  B,  tt  is  tranilated  into  Englifli. 

32.  Reiatio  prcleShorium  Wolfa}iaru7n  in  mathefin^  et phi-^ 
lofophiam  univerfatn^   Halae,    17 18. 

33.  Explanation    of  the  difcovery  sf  the  true  caufe  of  the 
increafe  of  corn^  German,    1719,  4to. 

34.  RifieSlions    upon  Gody   the  tvorld,  and  the  fouly  Qef-* 
man,   8vo. 

.  35.  A  declaraticn  \/*  haron  TFoIff^i  intended  conduSf  as  fat- 
es it  regards  the  ohje^lions  that  may  he  made  to  his  zvritings^ 
.German,  171 9. 

36.  Confiderations  on  ivhat  man  fwiild  do  to  procure  felt- 
licity^  German,  17 16, 

37.  Ref  colons  on  Alan,  as  a  fociable  creature ^  German^ 
1721. 

38.  Divers  refearches  into  a  more  intimate  conneSlion  between 
nature  and  art,   German,  1721. 

39.  Epifiola  gratulatoria  ad  Com\    Henry  Mcnfchingium^ 
1721. 

40.  Epifiola  gratulatoria  ad  George  Fr,  TJnruh,  1722. 

41.  Sure 
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41.  Sure  method  to  ' remain  fe cure  from,  Calumny ^  German j 
1723. 

42.  Remarks  on  the  works  of  nature^  German,   17:^3. 

43.  De  differentia  nexus  rerum  fapientis^et  talis  necejitatisj^ 
1723,  4to. 

44.  Monitum  ad  commentarium  de  differentia  nexus ^WAd, 

45.  Remarks  nn  Buddaus\s  book,  entitled,  Refle£fions  on  the 
Philofopby  of  IVolff^  German. 

46.  Anfwer  to  the  remarks  of  the  theological  faculty i^  Ger- 
tdan. 

47.  Cdnfiderattons  on  natural  produ^lions^  German^  1724. 

48.  Remarks  to  explain  the  thoughts  on  God,  the  tuorld^  ^d 
German,  1724. 

49 .  A'tcejfary  additions  to  the  remarks  on  the  reJieSiions  of 
Buddaus,  German,  1724. 

50.  E X amen  jijiematis  folium  dimidiatorum,  Marbouro;,  4to. 

51.  Conf  derations  on  man*,  animals,  and  plants,  German. 

52.  Third  a?ifwer  to  Buddaus,  Gorman. 

53.  Oratio  de ftnarum  philofophia praSiica,  Frsincfort,  t726. 

54.  PhcnoJiienon  fingulare  de  malo  pomifero  abfque foribus^ 
Marbourg. 

55.  Philofaphia  rationalis,  five  logica,  Francfort,   1728. 

56.  Monitum  de  fua  philofophandi  ratione,  in  the  jifa  eru" 
dita.  Decern.    1728,  p.  546. 

57.  Hone  fiihcefives  Marburgenfcs^  Francfort,  1729. 

58.  Philofophia  prima,  five  Onthologia,  Francfort,    I730, 

4tQ. 

^(^,  Cofmologia  generalis,  Francfort,   1731., 
6c.  Pfychs/ogia  e^npirica^  Francfort,   1 7  32. 

61.  Pjychologia  rationalise  Frzncion,   iy24- 

62.  Thioiogia  naturalise  pars  prior ^  ^ pars  pojierior,  fVanc- 
fort,    J  7  36,  2'vor.  4to. 

63.  Philafophia  pra^ica  univerfalis,  pars  prior ^  et  pan 
poflcrior,  Francfort,  1738,  2  vol.  410. 

64.  ^fus  Naiurte^  Francfort,   1740, 

65.  'Jus  Gentium^  Francfort  1 740,  410, 

66.  hjlitutiones  juris  natures,  et  gctitium,  Francfort  1750, 
8vo. 

67.  Phikfcphia  moralis,  five  Eihica,  Francfort  1 750, 
I753>  5  vol.  4to. 

The  baron  was  prevented  by  his  death  from  concluding 
this  lad  work  :  the  fubje£lb  which  relate  to  human  policy, 
and  the  order  of  things,  were  left  unfiniflied.     I'he  ftrongeit 
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chara(5^eriflick  in  the  writings  of  this  learned  man,  i?  ^^isij^e- 
tHod  ;  he  h.i6  df  termmed  Irom  his  youth,  to  foHow  the  <??«atti' 
pie  of  pe/cartes,  who  was  the  firft  adventurer  that  pierced' 
through  the  darkncfs  which  enveloped  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchools,  and  opened  for  himfeif,  a  path,  till  then  unknown. 
But  as  Defcaites  had  limited  his  enquiries  to  the  fpeculative 
parts  of  this  fcience,  without  interfering  with  the  pra<Sticaj. 
ones;  WolfF  propofed  to  remedy  fo  capital  an  omiffion,  ani 
to  begin,  as  it  w^ere,  where  the  other  had  left  off;  thus 
raifing  a  clear  fyflem  upon  every  difcovery  which  he  had 
made  in  his  .favourite  ftudy,  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  from 
principles  to  confequences,  where  every  propofition  was  de- 
duced from  the  other,  and  fupported  by  demonftratiori. 

Mr.  Formey  compofed  an  abridgment  of  the  Jus  Naturt?^ 
and  the  Jus  Gentmn^  which  was  publifhcd  by  V/olfF,  ki 
9  vol.  in  4to.  and  differed  from  what  the  baron  had  written 
himfeif,  under  the  title  Infutut  tones  juris  natunSy  et  Gentium, 


charadlcrs. 


Birch's  WOLSEY  (Cardinal  Thomaj^)  afterwards  archlnfliop  of 

heads  and  y^j-k,  chancellor  of  England,  cardinal  prieft  of  St.  Cicily," 
and  legate  a  latere,  was  born  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  in  March 
147 1.  He  was  defcended,  according  to  fome  of  our  beft  hif- 
torians,  from  poor  but  boneft  parents  ;  and  the  common  tra- 
dition is,  that  he  was  the  Ton  of  a  butcher  :  though  it  appear? 
from  his  father's  will,  that  he  had  an  eflate,  which,  in  the 
poffeilion  of  a  plebeian  at  that  time,,  was  very  confiderable. 
He  was  fent  fo  early  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  that  he  was 
batchelor  of  arts  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  from  thehc^  yas^ 
called  the  boy  batchelor.  >'  - 

Soon  after,  he  was  ele(5ied  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  i 
and,  when  maftcr  of  arts,  had  the  care  of  the  fchool  adjoinmg 
to  that  college  committed  to  him,  where  he  was  charged  with 
the  education  of  three  Tons  of  Thomas  Grey,  marquis  of 
I>orrct,  who  prefentcd  him  the  re6lory  of  Lymlngton  in 
Somerfetfliire,  into  which  he  was  inftituted  on  the  loth  of 
Odlober  1500.  He  had  not  long  refided  on  this  benefice, 
before  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  a  jufliceofthe  peace,  fct  him  in 
tne  flocks  for  being  drunk,  as  it  is  faid,  and  making  a 
difturbantce  at  a  fair  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  the  knight 
>jad  reafon  afterwards  to  repent  of  this  affront ;  for  Wolfey, 
being  made  lord  chanceilor,  fent  for  him,  and,  after  a  fevere 
expoftulation,  confined  him  for  five  or  fix  years  in  the  Tem- 
ple, before  he  would  grant  him  a  difcharge..  Upon  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the   marquis,  he  projeded  fome  new 
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ineJ^od'ci^  pufhing  his  fortune  ;  and  accordingly  procured 
himrdf  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  Henry  Dean,  arch- 
hlfjjop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  that  prelate  dying  in  February 
r502,  he  found  means  of  applying  himfelf  to  Sir  John  Nan- 
fan,  treafurer  of  Calais,  who,  being  weakened  by  age  and 
other  infirmities,  committed  the  dire^S^ion  of  his  poft  to  Mr, 
Wolfey,  who,  by  his  recommendation,  was  made  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains  ;  and  in  1506,  wis  inftituted  to  the  reiSlory 
of  Rpdjrrave,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich.  Whilft  he  was  the 
king's  chaplain,  he  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  doc- 
tor Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  recommended  him 
to  the  king  as  a  fit  pcrfon  to  be  employed  in  negoclaring  the 
intended  marriage  between  Henry  VIL  and  Margaret,  duchefe 
dowager  of  Savoy. 

He  was  accordingly  difpatched  to  the  emperor  Maximiliaa 
her  father,  in  Flanders,  and  returned   with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  king  feeing   him,  imagined   that   he  had  not   been 
^nC ;  and,  having  reported   his  embafly,  he  was  rewar<led 
with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  February  8,   1508,  and  on  the 
20th  of  the  fame  month  was    made  prebendary  of  W'alton- 
Biinhold,  in  that  church.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  crown,   he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  o«f 
the  king,  by  adapting  himfelf  to  his  temper  and  inclinations; 
who,  fhortly  after  the  attainder  of  Sir  Richard  Empfon,  con»- 
ferred  on  him  a  grant  of  feveral  lands   and  tenements  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Bride's,  by  Flcetflrect,  which,  by  that   knight's 
forfeiture,  devolved   to   the   crown.     This  grant  was   dated 
October  J  8,   1 509,  and  Mr.  Wolfey  is  mentioned  in   it  as 
Counfeljor  and  almoner  to  his  majefty.     November  28,  151O, 
ite  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  redoryof  Torrington,  in 
tfae  diocefe  of  Exeter,  being  then  batchclor  of  divioiity  ;  and 
033  the  17th  of  February  following  was  made  canon  of  Wind*- 
for,  and  about  the  fame    time  rcgilh-ary  of  the  order  of  the 
garter.     In  1512  he  was  preferred  by  archbifhop  Bambridgt: 
to  the  prebend  of  Bugthorp,  in  the  church  at  York,  of  which, 
in  February  following,  he  was  made  dean.     In  15I3,  he  at- 
tended the  king  in  his  expedition  to  France,  who  committed 
to'him  the  dire£lion  of  the  fupplies  and  provifions  to  be  made 
for  the  army  ;  and,  upon  the  taking  of  Tournay,  made  him 
bifhcw  of  that  city,  and  not  long  after  bifticp  of  Lincoln,  to 
which  fee  he  was  nominated  March  11,    1514;  and  Novem- 
ber the  6th  following,  upon  the  death  of  cardinal  Bambridge, 
gf^  tranflated  to  the  archbilhopric  of  York  j  September  7, 
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151 5,  he  was  made  Cardinal  of  St.  Cicily,  by  the  intereft  of 
the  two  kings  of  England  and  France ;  ami  on  th6^iii^^k}( 
December,  lord  chancellor  of  England.     '   <  ^^^   •'^'^  '^'<n.  innu 

He  wanted  nothing  now  to  complete  his  grand'enr  but  a 
commiffion  from  the  pope  to  be  legate  a  latere,  which  was 
expedited  to  him  in  the  year  15 1 6.  Befides  the  profits  of  the 
pofts  above  mentioned,  the  king  likewife  beftowed  on  him 
the  rich  abby  of  St.  Alhan's  in  commendam,  and  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Durham,  and  afterwards  that  of  Windhefter  ;  and 
with  them  he  held  in  farm  the  bifhoprics  of  Bath,  Wor- 
cefter  and  Hereford,  enjoyed  by  foreign  incumbents.  From 
all  thefc  preferments,  and  the  numerous  prefents  and  pen- 
{ions  which  he  received  from  foreign  princes,  his  annual 
income  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  kept  eight  hundred  fervants,  among  whom  v/ere 
nine  or  ten  lords,  fifteen  knights,  and  forty  efquires.  He 
had  now  abfolutely  engrofTed  the  king's  favour  to  himfelf. 
All  foreign  treaties  and  places  of  truft  were  under  his  df- 
redlion.  He  a^led  as  he  pleafed,  and  his  afcendancy  over 
the  king  was  fuch,  that  there  never  appeared  any  party 
againfl  him  all  the  time  of  his  favour.  He  ufed  the  moft 
infinuating  artifices  to  fecure  his  mafter  to  himfelf,  under- 
taking to  eafe  him  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  to  give 
him  all  the  ratisfa61:ion  of  it.  He  was  the  moft  earneft  and 
rcadieft  of  all  the  council  to  advance  the  king's  fole  will  and 
intention  5  and  whereas  others  advifed  his  majefiy  to  leave 
his  pleafures  and  attend  his  aflfairs,  the  cardinal  perfuaded  him 
to  what  was  mofl:  agreeable  to  his  appetite. 

Having  gained  this  afcendant,  he  drew  the  king  into  fuch 
meafures  abroad,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  deflroyed, 
and  his  majefty  perpetually  made  the  bubble  of  thofe,  with 
whom,  and  for  whom  he  negociafed  ;  the  cardinal's  avarice 
being  (td^  and  his  ambition  being  flattered,  by  the  emperor, 
the  court  of  France,  and  that  of  Rome  in  their  turns.  With 
regsrd  to  the  condu(5l  of  affairs  at  home,  he  atFecSted  to  go- 
vern without  parliaments,  there  being  from  the  feventhyear 
of  the  king's  reign,  after  which  he  got  the  great  feal,  but 
one  parliament  in  the  fourteenih  and  fifteenth  years,  and 
no  more  till  the  twenty-firfl ;  but  he  raifed  great  fums  by 
loans  and  benevolences.  And  if  we  confider  him  in  the 
charadler  of  a  church  man,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  difgrace 
of  his  profeffion,  being  lewd  and  vicious  himfelf,  and  ferv- 
ing  the  king  in  all  his  fecret  pleafures,  and  moft  extrava- 
gantly 
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gnntly  proud   and  oftentatious ;  to   fupport  which,  his  am* 
hiiion  and  covetoufnefs  were  proportionable-. 

He   afpired  to  the  popedom   upon  the  deaths  of  Leo  X. 
and  Adrian  Vf,  but  without   fuccefs.     At  laft  he  fell  undor 
the  king's  difpleafure.     His  too  great  obfequioufnefs  to  the 
fte  of  Rome,  in   the  procefs  relating  to   the  king's  divorce 
from   queen  Catherine,    and   feme   inferior  accidents,  cent 
curipd  to  deftroy  his  intereft  with  his  majefty.     Upon   this 
the  great  feal  was  demanded  of  him  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Odiober,   1529,  his  goods  all  feized   to  the  king's  ufe,  and 
himfelf  impeached  in  parliament  by   a  charge  of  forty-four 
articles,  relating  chiefly  to  the  exercife  of  his  Icgatine  power 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  fcandalous  irregularities  of  his  life. 
This  impeachment  paffed  the  houfe  of  lords  j  but  when  it 
came  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  it  was  fo  efFedually  defeated 
by  the  induftry  and  addrefs  of  Thoma«  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  his  fervent,  that  no  treafon  could  be  fixed  upon  him.. 
He  continued  in  his  retirement  at  Afhur  in  Surry,  till  abou^. 
Eafter  153c,  when  he  was  commanded  to  repair  to  his  dio- 
cefe  of  York,  where  he  performed   many  charitable  and   po- 
pular a(Sts,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  November  following,  he^.: 
was  arretted  for  high-treafon  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland^* 
and  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,?] 
who  had  orders  to  bring  him  to  London.     This  difgrace  af^^^g 
fecled  his  mind  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fell  fick  at  Sheijield,/ 
in  the  earl   of  Shrewfbury's  houfe,  from  whence,   by  flo\v 
degrees,  he  went  as  far  as  Leicefter,  where  he  is  faidto  have 
taken  poifon,  in  order  to  put  an  end    to  his  miferable  life. 
In  his  laft  agony,  he  regretted,  that  he  had   not  ferved  God 
with  the  fame  fidelity   he  had  al^vays  ufed  towards  his  royal 
mafterj,    and  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  1530,  and  was  . 
interred  in  the  abbey  of  Leicefter. 

H«  was  tbp  greateft  inftance  many  ages  had  procured, 'of|- 
the  variety  and  inconftancy  of  human  things,  both  in  his  rife 
andfall,  B^y  his  temper,  in  both  it  appears,  that  he  was  un- 
worthy of  his  greatnefs,,  and  deferved  what  he  fuff*ered.  How- 
ever, a  great  wrlte^^eclares,  that  few  ever  fell  from  fo  high 
a  ftation  with  lefscrim-s  obje6i:ed  againft  them.  And  it  muft 
be  i^knowledged,  that  his  fchcmes  for  the  promotion  of 
le*M^oing.iwere  a<?ble  and  well  laid  ;  as  appears  from  the  feven 
le<^^^,  iwhich  he  founded  at  Oxford,  by  his  college  theip, 
now,CJbi:ift-church,  and  his  fchool  at  Ipfwich.     ^     ,^.   ' 
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.  ^*V^  WYNDHAM   (Sir  WiLtiAM;,  Wt.)  cbancjelhr  c^.tjae 

Charadle-  esrchequerin  the  reign  of  queen  Anrie,  was  cfefcendc'dfroma 
'  very  ancient  family,  which  derives  itsdefcent  from  Ailwardus, 
an  enninent  Saxon,  in  tli«.  county  of  Norfolk,  foon  after  the 
Norman  conqueft,  who  hciHg  poffeflTed  of  lands  in  Wymond- 
Jiam,  or  Wyndham,  in  that  county,  alTumed  his  furname  from 
thence.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1687,  and  upon  tlie  de- 
ceafe  of  his  father,  while  he  was  young,  fucceeded  to  the  title 
and  ef^ate.  He  was  educated  firff  at  Eton  fchool,  and  thence 
tranfpla-nted  to  Chriff-cburch,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  his  excellent  genius  foon  difcovered  itfelf,  and  after- 
wards received  great  advantage  Trom  his  travels  into  foreign 
countries. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  he  was  chofen  knight  of  the 
{hire  for  the  county  of  Somerfet,  in  which  fiction  he  ferved  in 
the  three  laft  parliaments  of  queen  Anne,  and  all  the  fubfe- 
qtient  ones  till  his  death.  This  public  fcene  of  aclion  Toon 
called  forth  his  eminent  abilities,  and  placed  him  in  fo  con- 
fpicuous  a  point  of  light,  that,  after  the  change  of  the  miniftry 
under  that  queen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1710,  be  was 
firfl:  appointed  mailer  of  her  majcfty's  hart  and  buck  hounds, 
then  fecret^y  at  war,  and  at  laft,  about  Auguft  17 13,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  important  poft  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
In  this  flation  h?  had  an  opportunity  of  appearmg  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  in  a  caufe  of  do6lor  Hooper,  bifhop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  in  which  he  gave  fentence,  and  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
plained the  grounds  of  it  with  a  perfpicuity,  force  of.reafon- 
ing,  and  extent  of  knowledge  worthy  the  moft  experienced 
judge.  In  May,  the  year  following,  he  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  commons  the  remarkable  *  Bill  to  prevent  the  growth 

*  of  fcliifm,  and  for  the  future  fecurity  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

*  land,  as  by  law  eflablifhed,'  which  he  fupported  with  great 
7*eal,  in  oppofition  to  the  objetStions  urged  againft  it  by  Mr. 

I  Robert  Walpole,  Gen.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lechmere,  Sir  Joseph 
'  Jekyll,  and  Sir  Peter  King  ;  and  the  bill  being  pafled  that 
*'houle  by  a  maJoiity  of  237  voices  a^ainll:  126,  he  carried  it 
up  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  it  likewife  pafTed  by  79  votes 
as^ainR:  71,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  received  the  royal  aflenr. 
Upon  the  breach  between  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  trea- 
furer,  and  the  lord  vlfcount  Bolingbroke,  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
July  1714,  Sir  William  adhered  to  the  interefts  of  the  latter. 
Upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  in  the  ift  of  Auguft  17 14,  he 
figned,  with  others,  the  proclamation  of  his  late  majefty  king 
CiiiOEgc  L  aod  on  the  13th  of  that  month  feconded  a  motion 

made 
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ittaSfe  ifi  (he  houfe  of  commons  by  Horatio  Walpole,  Efq;  for 
thb  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Hanover  troops  in  the 
iE^ilglifb  fervice.  However,  in  0£^ober  following  he  was  re- 
*hoved  from  his  poft  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which 
Was  conferred  upon  Sir  Richard  Onflow.  In  the  next  parlia- 
itient,  which  met  on  the  17th  of  March  17 14- 15,  he  appeared 
very  vigorous  in  oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  in  defence  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  April  made  a  motion,  that  the  houfe  would  appoint  a 
■day  to  take  into  confideration  his  majefty's  proclamation,  of 
the  15th  of  January,  for  calling  a  new  parliament,  which 
refle6ted  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  mrniftry  of  queen  Anne, 
and  which  he  reprefented  as  unprecedented  and  unwarranta- 
ble, and  even  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  very  being  of 
parliaments  ;  expreflions  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  ma.- 
jority  of  the  houfe,  that  he  was  ordered  to  receive  a  reprimand 
from  the  fpeaker. 

He  fpoke  likewife  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  add 
ihe  carls  of  Oxford  and  Strafford,  when  they  were  impeached 
in  that  houfe.  But  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
•Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Auguft  17 15,  Sir  William 
ieW  under  fufpiclon  ',  on  which  account  he  was  feized  on  the 
UlR  of  September,  at  his  houfe  of  Orchard- Wyndham,  in 
' Some rfetfh ire,  by  Col.  Hufke  and  one  of  his  majefty*s  meffen- 
gers ;  from  wherrce  making  an  efcape,  a  proclamation  was 
iffued  out  for  his  apprehenfion.  Soon  arfter  this  he  furrendered 
himfclf  to  the  govcrnmenr,  and,  being  examined  by  the  privy 
council,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  wa§  never  brought 
to  a  trial.  After  he  had  regarded  his  liberty,  he  continued 
his  oppofition  to  the  ieveral  adminiftrations,  under  which  he 
lived. 

He  poffeffed  all  the  qualifications  requifife  to  form  arr  able 
fenator,  and  if  we  defcend  to  the  confideration  of  him  in 
the  more  familiar  lii^ht  of  his  private  converfation,  we  fhall  find 
it  equally  diftinguifhed  by  an  unaffe(9-cd  civility  and  politeneiS, 
enlivened  by  an  eafy  flow  of  elegant  wit,  and  fupported  by  a 
x'ariousand  extenfive  fund  of  ufeful  knowledge.  He  died  at 
Wells  in  Somerfjtfhire,  after  an  illnefs  of  a  few  days,  on  the 
J  7th  of  June  1740. 
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Modern  :fjr  XlMENES  (Fr  ANCis)  arcbbifiiop  of  Toledo,  was  b6rn  in 
H-ftl"^^^  ^he  year,  1437.  ^^P^  Julius  11.  gave  him  a  cardinals  hat, 
jy^  *^'^°  *and  king  Ferdinand  intrufted  him  with  the  management  of  the 
afFairs  o^  ftate.  This  prince  had  many  years  experience  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity ;  and  from  thence  was  induced,  by  his 
will,  to  repofe  in  him  the  important  truft  of  the  regency  of 
Caflile  i  nor  did  he  prove  himfelf  unworthy  that  confidence. 
To  his  management  it  was  principally  owing,  that  Charles  was 
permitted  to  aflumethe  title  of  king  of  Spain,  while  hismo- 
iher  was  alive.  '  "? 

By  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduft  he  preferved  Navarres, 
he  regulated  the  finances ;  and  conciliated  the  af}'e£tions  of  a 
;  people  nafurally  averfe  to  the  government  of  a  foreigner  5  he 
carefully  endeavoured  to  make  the  crown  fit  eafy  on  iheyoting 
,:kingi  and  to  render  the  people  happy.  Concurrent  hiftory 
fpeaks  him  a  faithful  minifter,  an  able  flatefman,  and  a  fl:eady 
patriot,  envy  created  him  fome  enemies,  hisfervices  to  his  prince 
many  more  :  he  wasdifgraced,  nor  was  that  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
the  iqiplacability  of  thofe  who  equally  dreaded  his  power  and 
his  probity.  It  might  be  apprehended  that  his  integrity  might 
gain  him  an  afcendency  over  his  king  ;  it  might  be  feared,  by 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  plunder  a  rich  country,  that  he 
would  be  an  invincible  obftacle  to  their  wifhes ;  but  from  what- 
ever motive  it  happened,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was 
poifoned  in  his  journey  to  meet  the  king,-r-for  whofe  ufe  it  is 
alfo  faid,  he  had  drawn  up  fome  very  falutary  inilru6iions  for 
his  better  governing  a  people  to  whom  he  was  a  ftranger. 
The  great  part  of  the  Spanifli  writers  agree,  that  though  his 
father  was  in  low  circumftances,  yet  the  family  of  Gifneros 
was  of  anciejir  nobility  :  if  fo,  the  cardinal  took  care  not  to 
difcrcdit  them  by  the  addition  of  any  modern  titles  of  which 
he  bt.  (lowed  fome  upon  men  of  merit,  but  left  his  relations 
ne^rl^  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  he  found  them.  In  all  pro- 
•  babiliiiy  this- procecrded  from^a  fettled  perfuafion  that  it  was 
hcQ:  '.or  them  ;  in  the  midft  of  his  greatnefs  he  went  one  fum- 
mer  c;'  the  village  where  he  was  born,  vifited  his  kindred,  and 
enteriained  them  with  ail  the  marks  of  kindnefs  and  affec- 
tion poffible. 

>  Amongfl 
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Amongft  the  reft  there  was  an  old  man  who  lived  very  de- 
cently upon  a  narrow  income^  and  took  great  pains  in  breed- 
ing up  his  children.  He  was  baking  his  bread  in  little  cakes 
vvhen  the  cardinal  came,  on  which  he  ran  up  ftairs  to  c^.angc 
his  cloaths,  but  he  made  him  come  down  immcdiatelv  ;  }our 
drefs  and  your  bufinefs,  faid  he,  very  well  becorrie  your 
ftation  ;  take  care  that  your  bread  dont  burn,  we  can  dif- 
courfe  together  while  you  are  turning  it  ;  he  enquired  after- 
wards into  the  number  and  circumftancesof  hisf  imily5and  when 
he  took  his  leave,  gave  him  wherewithal  ro  provide  for  them. 
His  humility  was  very  unafFed^ed,  and  broke  out  fometimes 
very  unexpe£l:edly  ;  he  was  prefent  once  when  doctor  Nicho- 
las De  Paz  was  explaining  the  phjlofophy  of  Raymund  Lully  ; 
and  in  fpeaking  to  the  queftion,  whether  that  famous  man  had 
the  philofopher's  ftone  or  not  ;  he  took  notice  of  a  pafTage 
in  the  pfalms  which  has  been  thought  to*  look  that  way  :  he 
raifeth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  duft,  and  lifteth  the  needy  out  of 
the  dunghill,  that  he  may  let  him  with  the  princes,  even  with 
the  princes  of  his  people. 

That  portion  of  fcripture,  faid  the  cardinal,  may  he  much 
more  naturally  interpreted  ;  forinftance,  in  my  own  cafe,  and 
then  run  out  in  a  long  detail  of  his  own  meannefs,  and  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  he  had  been  exalted,  and  this  in 
fo  pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  all  who  were  pre- 
fent.    ' 

Thofe  who  lived  in  and  near  his  time,  believed  he  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  which  arofe  chiefly  from  the  two  brothers, 
Charles  and  Ferdinand,  faying  frequently,  on  the  great  events 
of  their  lives ;  this  was  foretold  me  by  cardinal  Cifneros.  It 
is  very  certain  that  he  advifed  Charles  to  fend  his  brother  out 
of  Spain,  and  to  divide  his  dominions  with  him.  This,  faid  he, 
will  conftitute  two  great  houfes,  and  in  your  turns  you  may 
be  both  emperors :  which  as  he  took  his  advice  actually  came 
to  pafs  ;  but  what  came  nearer  to  this  point  was,  the  agree- 
ment he  framed  between  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  and  his  fon- 
in-law  Philip.  He  took  the  oaths  of  both  of  them,  and  at  the 
time  he  took  them,  he  faid,  remember  what  I  tell  you,  if  you 
break  thi^  oath,  you  will  not  long  furvive  it ;  which  was  ac- 
tually the  cafe  with  refped  to  Philip,  who  broke  it,  and  died 
foon  after. 

'■  He  had  a  great  contempt  for  what  were.ftiled  the  arts  of  a 
cobrt,  and  would  never  ufe  them.  Don  Pedro  Porto  Carrero, 
who  was  with  king  Charles  in  Flanders  wrote  to  hfm,  that  he 
"hard  many  enemies  there,  and  advifed  him  to  make  ufe  of  a 
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cipher.  He  thankee!  him  for  his  intelligence  and  f»>en4Q}ip, 
but  reje^Sted  the  expedient  ;  I  have  nothing,  faid  he,  that  Ide- 
fjre  to  conceal;  and  if  I  write  any  thing  that  is  amifs,  I  will  not 
deprive  my  enemies  of  their  evtdence.  He  behaved  fiernly 
hrmfelftothe  nobility,  but  he  advifed  both  Ferdinand  ani 
Charles  not  to  treat  ihem  with  rigour.  Ambition,  faid  he^ 
is  their  common  crime  ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  make  fub^ 
xniffion  their  only  punilhmcnt ;  his  coadjutor  Adrian,  was 
miferably  difturbed  at  the  libels  that  flew  about ;  but  Xione- 
nes,  who  was  as  little  fpared,  bore  them  with  great  temper  ; 
we  a<Sl,  fays  he,  and  we  muft  give  others  leave  to  fpeak  ;  ii 
what  they  fay  is  falfe,  we  may  laugh ;  if  true,  we  ought  to 
mend.  However,  he  fometimes  fearched  the  printers  and 
bookfellers  (hops ;  but,  as  he  gave  previous  notice,  it  may  be 
prefumed  he  did  not  often  meet  with  things  that  could  giva 
ofFence. 

The  great  obje^  of  his  care  was  the  revenue  of  his  arch- 
bifhoprick  ;  with  which,  however  great,  he  did  fuch  things 
as  could  fcarce  have  been  expe<Sted  from  it;  efpecially  as  one 
half  of  it  was  conftanily  diftributed  in  alm%  about  which  he 
was  fo  circumfpe(Sl,  that  no  fraud  could  be  committed  ;  he 
was  very  plain  in  his  habit  and  in  his  furnfturc,  but  he  kn^w 
the  value  of  fine  things,  and  would  fometimes  admire  them. 
He  once  looked  upon  a  rich  jewel,  and  afktd  its  price,  the 
merchant  told  him,  it  is  a  very  fine  thing,  faid  he,  and  worth 
the  money;  but  the  army  is  juft  difbanded,  and  there  are 
many  poor  foldiers,  and  with  the  value  of  it  I  can  fend  two 
hundred  of  them  home,  with  each  a  piece  of  gold  in  hrs 
pocket. 

All  his  foundations,  and  other  zB.$  of  generofity,  were  out 
of  the  other  moiety.  His  univerfity  of  Alcala  was  a  nioft 
dupendous  foundation,  begun  and  finifhed  in  eight  years;  he 
endowed  there  forty-fix  profeflbrfhips,  and  at  his  death  left  it 
^  fettled  revenue  of  fourteen  thoufand  ducats  per  annum  ;  his 
regulations  muft  have  coil  him  at  leaft  as  much  thought  as  his 
buiJdirtgs  and  endowments,  be  faw  clearly  that  ignorance  was 
the  bane  of  religion,  and  the  only  thing  that  made  the  inqui- 
fitio!!  necefl'ary,  for  if  men  underftood  tiie  chriOian  religion, 
there  could  be  no  need  to  fear  either  Judaifm  or  Mohammedifm. 
Cardinal  Granville,  when  he  came  into  Spain,  and  had  atten- 
tively confidered  this  faundation,  delivered  hi*  opinion  in  thefe 
words  : 

"Time  delights  in  hiding  the  origin  of  things^though  we  know 
it  nor,  this  mail  muil  have  been  of  royal  race,  of  at  ieail  the 
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fpMlof-a  prince  lodged  in  his  private  bofom ;  his  granaries 
were  likewife  fo  amazing,  fo  well  built,  that  they  are  not  yet 
in  decay  ;  fo  well  contrived  that,  they  are  always  full ;  thofe 
at  Toledo  hold  twenty  thoufand  meafures  of  corn;  thofe  at 
Alcala  tea  thoufand  i  thofe  at  Tordolaguna,  where  he  was 
born,  five  thoufand  ;  thofe  at  Cifneros,  where  his  family  was 
fettled,  the  fame  quantity.  His  hofpitals  and  his  nunneries,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  granaries,  have  baniined  want  from  his 
diocefe." 

It  was  fuppofed  that  he  would  have  left  the  dIre£lion  of  all 
thefe  to  his  own  order,  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  :  by  no 
means,  faid  the  cardinal,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  fee  of  To- 
ledo have  I  done  all  this,  God  forbid  I  fhould  deprive  the  pre- 
lates my  fuccellors  of  their  right,  or  their  reward  for  feeing 
^hem  duly  applied.  He  was,  however,  no  flatterer  of  prelates^ 
for  upon  vifiting  his  diocefe,  and  finding  in  the  church  of  Fran- 
cifcans  at  Toledo,  a  marble  tomb  near  the  altar  for  Don  Troilo  f 

Carillo,  the  fon  of  his  predeceffor  ;  he  ordered  the  infcription 
to  be  effaced  J  and  the  tomb  to  be  removed  ;  it  is  better,  faid  he, 
that  the  remains  of  this  child  of  fin  fhould  lie  in  fome  obfcure 
place,  than  this  mark  of  a  bifnop's  incontincncy  fhould  ftare 
mankind  in  the  face. 

He  was  very  learned  himfelf,  and  the  great  patron  and  pro- 
te<3:or  of  learning;  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  divinity,  that 
were  never  printed,  asalfothe  life  of  king  Wamba,  and  fome 
notes  upon  fcriprure,  which  are  yet  preferved.  He  caufed  the 
works  of  Toftatus  to  be  printed  at  a  vaft  expence  at  Venice, 
The  Complutenfian  Edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  was  the 
firft  Polyglot  ever  printed,  cofi:  him  a  prodigious  fum,  befides 
the  maiiitenunce  of  all  the  learned  perfons  employed  in  it  ; 
themanufciipts  he  purchafed  at  immenfe  rates,  and  the  pains 
he  took  himfelf  in  revifing  and  correCling  it. 

He  was  alfo  at  great  charge  in  publifhing  the  Mozarabic 
Liturgy^  for  which  he  had  fo  high  a  veneration,  that  he  efli-  '' 

blifhed  a  chapel  with  twelve  canons  for  receiving  this  office  ; 
and  with  regard  to  other  foundations  we  have  no  room  to  enu- 
merate them.  Upon  the  whole  we  have  great  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  he  fpoke  truth  upon  his  death  bed,  when  he  faid  to 
the  beft  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  not  mifapplied  a  fingle  crown  v 

of  his  revenue.  Philip  the  Fourth  was  at  great  pains  to  have 
procured  his  canonization  with  the  popes  Innocent  the  Tenth, 
and  Alexander  the  Seventh  ;  but  wc  have  never  been  let  in  the 
tcafons  why  thcj  did  not  fuccced* 
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YORKE  (PHiLip)Earlof  HardwickCj  was  born  at  Dover 
in  Kent,  December  the  id,  i6go;  he  yi'as  educated  under 
Mr.  Samuel  Morland  of  BethnaJl  Green,  in  claflical  and 
general  learning,  which  he  ever  cultivated  amidil  his  higheft 
employments.  He  ftudied  the  law  ,  in  the  Middle  Temple; 
and  being  called  to  the  bar.  in  17 14,  he  foon  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profeffion,  and  was  eno;aged  in  an  extenfive 
courfe  of  pracflice.  In  the  year  17 18,  he  fat  in  parliamen; 
as  member  for  Lewes  in  Sufiex,  and  in  the  two  fucceffivc 
parliaments,  for  Seaford.  Before  the  age  of  thirty,  on  the 
23d  of  March  1719  20,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
folicitor  general,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Parker  :  an  obligation  he  never  forgot,  returning  it  by 
all  pofiible  marks  of  perfonal  regard  and  affedion.  The 
tryal  of  Mr.  Layer  at  the  king's  bench  for  high  treafon,  in 
November  1 722,  gave  the  folicitor  an  opportunity  of  fliewinsj 
his  abilities  in  that  high  oiiice  ;  his  reply,  in  which  he  fummed 
up  late  at  night  the  evidence  againif  the  prifoner,  and  an- 
fwered  all  the  topics  of  defence,  being  juifly  admired  as  one 
of  the  ableft  performaBces  of  that  kind  extant. 

About  the  fame  time,  he  gained  much  reputation  in  parli- 
ament, by  his  opening  of  the  bill  againft  Kelly,  who  had 
been  principally  concerned  in  biftipp  Atterbury's  plot,  as  his 
iecretary.  Jn  February  1  723-4,  he  was  appointed  attorney 
general  ;  in  the  execution  of  which  important  office,  he  was  re- 
inarkable  for  his  candour  and  lenity.  As  an  advocate  for 
the  crown,  he  fpoke  with  the  veracity  of  a  witnefs  and  a 
judge  :  and  though  his  zeal  for  juilice,  and  the  due  courfe  of 
law  was  ftrong,  yet  his  tcndernefs  to  the  fubjedt,  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,  was-  fo  diftinguifbed,  that  upon  a  particular 
oi^cafion  in  1733,  the  houfe  of  commons  aflfented  to  it  with  a 
general  applaufe.  He  was  unmoved  by  fear  or  favour,  in 
what  he  thought  right  and  legal,  and  often  debated 
and  voted  againft  the  court,  in  matters  relating  to  the 
South  Sea  Company,  when  he  was  folicitor ;  and  in  the 
affair  of  lord  Derwentwater's  eftate,  when  he  was  at- 
torney general.  Upon  the  refignation  of  the  great  feal, 
by  Peter  lord  King,  in  October  1733,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  was 
appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was  foon 
after  raifcd  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  this  kingdom,  with 
the  title  of  lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of  Hardwicke,  in  ir.e 
county  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  called  to  the  cabinet  council. 

The  falary  of  chief  juflice  of  the  king's  bench,  being  thought 
not  adequate  to  the  weiijht  and  dignity  of  that  high  office, 
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was  raifed,  on  the  advancement  of  lord  Hardwicke  to  it,  from 

20C0!.  to  4000I  per  ann.  to  the  chief  juftice  and  his  fuccelTors  ; 
his  lordfhip  refufing  to  accept  the  aui^mentation  of  it  in  any 
other  manner,  or  any  other  advantage  in  lieu  of  it.  And  the 
adjuftment  of  the  two  vacancies  of  the  chancery  and  king's 
bench  (which  happened  at  the  fame  time)  between  thofe  twci- > 
great  men,  his  lordfliip  and  lord  Talbot,  upon  terms  honour- 
able and  fatisfa£tory  to  both,  was  thought  to  do  as  mucli 
credit  to  the  wifdom  of  the  crown  in  thofe  days,  as  the 
harmony  and  friendfiiip  with  which  they  co-operated  in 
the  public  fervice,  did  honour  to  themfelves.  In  the  midft 
of  the  general  approbation  with  which  he  difcharged  his 
office  there,  he  was  called  to  that  of  lord  high  chancellor,  on 
the  deceafe  of  his  illuftrious  predeceflbr  lord  Talbot,  on 
the  17th  of  Febr.  1736-7,  having  the  great  feal  delivered 
to  him   on  the   21ft  of  that  month. 

The  integrity  and  abilities  with  which  his  lordfhip  pre- 
ftdeci  in  the  court  of  chancery,  during  the  fpace  of  almoflf 
twenty  years,  appears  from  this  remarkable  circumftance, 
that  only  three  of  his  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  even 
thofe  were  afterwards  affirmed  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  After 
he  had  executed  that  high  office  about  feventeen  years,  in 
times  and  circumftances  of  accumulated  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, and  had  twice  been  called  to  the  exercife  of  the  office 
of  lord  high  fteward,  on  the  tryals  of  pe^rs  concerned  in 
the  rebellion;  he  was,  in  April  1754,  advanced  by  his 
late  majefty,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation  of  his 
ferviccs,  to  the  rank  of  an  Earl  of  Great  Britain^,  with  the 
titles  of  vifcount  Royftbn,  and  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  This 
favour  was  conferred  unafked,  by  his  fcVeteign  who  treated 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  reign,  with  "particular  efteefn"' 
and  confidence,  and  always  fpoke  of  him  in  a  manner' which  ' 
ihewed,  that  he  fet  as  high  a  value  on  the  man,  as  on  the 
minifter.  His  refignation  of  the  great  feal  in  November 
1756,  gave  an  univerfal  concern  to  the  nation,  however' 
divided  at  that  time  in  other  refpeds.  But  he  ilill  conti- 
nued to  ferve  the  public  in  a  more  private  ftation  ;  at 
council,  at  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  upon  every  occafron, 
where  the  courfe  of  public  bufinefs  required  it,  v/ith  the 
fame  affiduity  as  when  he  filled  one  of  the  higheft  offices  in 
the  kingdom.  He  always  felt  and  exprefled  the  trueft  affec- 
tion  and  reverence  for  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. This  rendered  him  as  tender  of  the  iuft  prerogatives  in- 
verted in  the  crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  watchful 
to  prevent  the  Icail  incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  fub« 
jecl.    I'he  part  which  he  aited  in  planning,-  introducing,  and 
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'  ^  fupporting  the  Bill  far  aholijhing  the  her et  able  jur  if  dictions  In 
Scotland,  and' the  fliare  which  he  took  beyond  what  his  de- 
partment required  of  him,  in  framing    and  promoting   the 

V. other  bills  relating  to  that  country,  arofe  from  his  zeal  to  the 
proteftant  fucceffion,  his  concern  for  the  general  happinefs 
and  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
this  equal  and  limited  monarchy;    which   were    the  govern- 

•^  ing  principles  of  his  public  conduct  through  life.  And  thefe, 
and  other  bills  which  might  be  mentioned,  were  ftrong  proofs 
of  his  talents  as  a  legiflator.  In  judicature,  his  firmnefs  and 
dignity  were  evidently  derived  from  his  confummate  know- 
ledge and  talents  ;  and  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  with 
which  he  tempered  it,  from  the  beft  heart.  He  was  wonder- 
fully happy  in  his  manner  of  debating  caufes  upon  the  bench. 
His  extraordinary   difpatch  of  the  bufmefs   of  the  court   of 

'chancery,  increafed  as  it  was  in  his  time,  beyond  what  had 
been  known  in  any  former,  was  an  advantage  to  the  fukor, 
inferior  only  to  that  afifiag  ixom  the  acknowledged  equity, 
perfpfcuity,  and  precifion  of  his  decrees.  The  manner  in 
which  he  prefjded  in  the  houle  of  lords  added  order  and  dig- 
nity to  thiit  aliemblv,  and  expedition  to  the  bufinefs  tranfaded 
.there^  His  talents  as  a  fpeaker  in  the  fenate,  as  well  as  on 
'  the  bench,  were  univerfally  admired:  he  fpoke  with  a  natural 

.and  n>anly  eloquence,  without  falfe  ornaments,  or  perfonal  in- 
1  rt;ve<fttves;  arr<l  when  he  argued,  his  reafons  were  fupjwrted  and 

ftren^gthened  by  the  moft:  apponte  cafes  and  examples,  which 
the  fubjec^  would  allow.  His  manner  was  gr^iceful  and  af- 
fedt^;  modelt,  yet  commanding  ;  his  voice  peculiarly  clear 
and  harmonious,  and  even  loud  and  ftrong,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  timei  With  thefe  talents  for  public  fpeaking, 
the  integrity  of  hjs  character  gave  aluftre  to  his  eloquence, 
which  thole  who  oppofed  hirn,  h\i  in  the  debate;  and  which 

'-operated  moll  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  th©fe,;;who;heArd 
■?'-^vm  wi^ch  a  view  to  information  and  conviction.,  ,     ■ 

^-  Convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  fteady  in 
■^'  the  pracSiice  of  the  duties  of  it,  he  maintained  a  reputation  of 
'*'  Virtue^  which  added  dignity  to  the  ftations  which  he  filled,  and 
authority  to  the  laws  w'hich  he  adminiftered.  His  attachment 
to  the  national  church,  was  accompanied  with  a  full  convic- 
tion, that  a  tender  regard  to  the  rights  cf  confcience,  and  a 
temper  of  lenity^and  moderation,  are  not  only  right  in  them- 
'^"fclves,  butrnpll  conducive  in  their  confequences  to  the  ho- 
^  ttar  and  intereft  of  the  church.  The  £rongcft  r^:ommerKla- 
tion  to  hirn  of  the  clergy  to  the  ecclefiaftical  preferm^^msiflhis 
difpofal,  was,  their  fitnefs  for  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of 
'their  profefTioa.     And  that  refpe£tablc  body  ;OVve§  a  particular 
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oblloration  to  his  lordfhip,  and  his  predecefTor  lord  Talbot, 
for  the  oppofition  which  they  gave  in  the  houfe  of  lord,s,  to 
the  act  for  the  more  eofy  recovery  of  tythes^  church-rates^  and 
ether  eccleftaji'ical  clues,  from  the  people  called  ^akcrs^  which 
might  have  proved  of  dangerous  confequencc  to  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  clergy  ;  though  it  had  pafled  the  other  houfe, 
and  was  known  to  be  powerfully  fupportcd.  Many  fadis  and 
anecdotes  which  do  him  honor,  may  be  recolle(5led  and  fet 
down,  when  refentments,  partialities,  and  contefts  are  forgot. 
The  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  his  engaging  addrefs, 
rendered  him  as  much  beloved  by  thofe,  who  had  accefs  to 
him,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  greater  talents,  by  the  whole 
nation.  His  conflitution  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  did 
not  feem  to  promife  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  he  after- 
wards enjoyed,  for  a  longer  period  than  ufually  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  men  of  more  robujft  habit  of  body.  But  his  care  to 
guard  againft  any  excefTes,  fecured  to  him  an  almoft  unin- 
terrupted tenour  of  health  :  and  his  habitual  maftery  of  his 
p^ffions,  gave  him  a  firmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mind  una- 
bated by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  bufmefs ;  from  the  daily 
circle  of  which,  he  rofe  to  the  enjoymetit  of  the  converfation 
of  his  family  and  friends,  with  the  fpirits  of  a  perfon  entirely 
vacant  and  difengaged.  Till  the  latter  end  of  his  feventy- 
third  year,  he  preserved  the  appearance  and  vivacity  of  youth 
in  his  countenance,  in  wiiich  the  characters  of  dignity  and  ami- 
ablenefs were  remarkably  united.  And  he  fupported  the  difor- 
der  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  of  many  months  continuance, 
and  of  the  mofl  depreffing  kind,  with  an  uncommon  refigna- 
tion,  and  even  chearfulnefy,  enjoying  the  ftrength  and  quick- 
nefs  of  his  underftanding  till  the  clofe  of  life.  He  died  in  the 
feventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  houfe  in  Grofvenor-fquare, 
March  6th,  1764.  His  body  lies  interred  at  Wimple  in  Cam- 
bridgefliire,  by  that  of  his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles 
Cocks,efq;of  Worcefler{hire,and  niece  of  lord  chancellor  Som- 
mers.  The  union  between  them  had  been  moft  affedtionate  and 
conftant,ajpd  Her  private  virtues  and  endowments  of  mind,will 
render  her  memory  for  ever  dear  and  refpe^edsft  by  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  of  knowing  her.  r'-.  'rrr, , 

YOUNG  (Edward)  the  fubje^l  of  the  prefent  memoir, 
was  the  fon  of  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  of  the  fame 
name,  and  who  was  himfelf  fuperiorly  eminent  as  a  chriftian 
and  a  fcholar.  Of  this  worthy  man  there  remain  two  vo- 
lumes of  fermons  upon  various  occafjons,  which  are  reckoned 
fome  of  the  beft  in  our  language.  Such  learning,  and  fogood 
*b  example,  were  not  flow  in  exciting  the  emulation  of  our 
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poet ;  who  was  taught  by  his  father  the  arts  both  of  m^r^Is 
and  humanity.  When  qualified  for  the  univerfity,  he  was 
matriculated  into  All-Soul's  College  in  Oxford,  and  defigning 
to  follow  the  civil  law,  took  a  degree  in  that  profcfiion.  It 
was  while  in  this  fituation  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  lail 
day,  which,  coming  from  a  layman,  gave  univerfal  fatisfac- 
tion  ;  and  this  was  foon  after  followed  by  his  poem,  entitled, 
The  Force  of  Religion ;  or,  Vanquijh^d  Love,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  but  was  particularly  plcafmg  to  the  no- 
ble family,  for  whofe  amufement  it  was  chiefly  calculated.  But 
as  this  excellent  poet  has  other  and  better  claims  upon  poilerity 
for  reputation  than  thefe  poems,  we  will  venture  to  give  our 
opinion  of  them  freely. 

In  both  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  a  labourt d  ftiffnefs  of 
verfification  ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Young 
ever  took  very  great  pains  to  polifh  and  corre(Si  the  harfhnefs 
of  his  numbers  :  fo  that,  I  am  told,  he  has  been  for  weeks  to- 
gether endeavouring  to  turn  a  few  lines  into  melifiuous  modu- 
lation, and  often  without  fuccefs.  The  two  poems  in  queflion 
therefore  are  ftiff,  unpleafing,  and  often  incorrect ;  inftead 
of  endeavouring  to  fupport  the  glow  of  imagery,  the  poet  (eems 
rather  fedulous  to  gather  the  ornaments  of  wit,  and  thus,  while 
he  aims  at  the  fancy,  mifTes  the  heart. 

Such,  however,  was  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  two  poems,,  in 
an  age  when  the  nobleft  produ6tipns  were  common,  and 
even  the  meaneft  rewarded,  that  he  was  taken  particular 
notice  of  by  feveral  of  the  nobility,  antd  the  turn  of  his  mind 
leading  him  to  the  church,  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains ',  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living 
of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordfliire,  worth  about  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  though  ever  in  the  full  blaze  of  fa- 
vour, he  never  had  the  fortune  to  rife  to  greater  preferment. 
Indeed,  during  the  laft  reign,  the  arts  of  poetry,  or  of  real  elo- 
quence, were  but  little  promoted  or  encouraged  from  the 
throne. 

Young  could  expe6l  no  greater  honours  from  a  mafler  who 
hated  poetry,  and  Hiled  all  poets  with  the  odious  appellation 
of  buffoons.  For  fome  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  prince 
of  Wales,  Young,  who  was  in  favour  with  that  potentate, 
attended  the  court  pretty  conftantly  :  upon  his  deceafe  all  his 
hopes  of  church  advancement  vanilhed,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life  his  very  de/ires  of  fortune  feemed  to  forfake 
him.  For  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  mentioning  himfelf,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  was  one  in  Britain  born,  v;ith  courtiers  bred, 
who  thought  even  wealth  might  come  a  day  too  late.    Not- 
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Withf!an^ing9  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Dr#  Hales,  he.  was      » 
taken  }ntj>  the  fervice  of  the  princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and 
fucceeded  as  he^  privy  chaplain. 

When  pretty  far  advanced  in  life  he  married  the  lady  Ellza^ 
bcth  Lee,  daughter  of  rhe  late  earl  of  Litchfield.  This  lady 
was  a  vvidow,  and  had  two  children,  a  fon  and  a  daughter, 
who  were  ho; b  extremely  meritonous,  but  both  died  young, 
and  within  a  (hoh  time  of  each  other.  What  he  felt  for  their 
lofs,  an  well  as  for  that  of  his  wife,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  by 
his  fine  poem  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  in  which  they  are  charac- 
terized, the  young  lady  under  the  name  of  NarciiTa,  her  bro- 
ther by  that  of  Philander ;  and  his  wife,  though  namelefs,  is 
frequently  mentioned.  He  thus  deplores  his  lofs,  in  an  apo* 
ftrophe  to  death : 

Infatiate  archer,  could  not  once  fuffice  ! 

Thy  ihaft  Hew  thrice,  ^n^  thrice  my  peace  was  flain. 

And  thrice,  ere  thriee  yon  moon  renewed  her  horn. 

But  toretiirU  :  though  in  orders,  he  (fill  continued  to  ciij- 
tivate  the  mufes,  and  'at  different  times  he  pubiilbed  his  tra- 
gedies and  poems,  each  of  which  were  reckoned  excellent  m 
their  way.  His  fatires,  entitled^  The  Love  of  Fame -^  w,  i^te 
Univerfal  Pajftan^  are  by  many  confidered  as  his  principal  per- 
formance, and  were  written  early  in  life,  if  terfenefs  of  ftylc, 
brilliancy  of  wit,  or  flmpiicity  of  fubje<5^,  can  enfure  applauie. 
Dr.  Young  may  demand  it  upon  this  occafion ;  yet  we  know 
not  how  thefe  fetires,  t?Jougboi>ce  in  great  favour  and  ei^eem> 
are  wearing  out  of  fafhion  ;  and  perhaps,  as  Swift  hath  juftly 
laid  of  them,  the  fatirift  fiiould  have  been  either  more  angry 
or  more  merry  ;  in  fa<!^,  they  conliftedof  a  faring  of  epigrams, 
written  upon  one  fubje£t>  and  tire  the  reader  before  he  gets 
near  the  end. 

And  now  we  are  upon  the  fubjeft  of  his  poems,  we  wiJi 
mention  them  all,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  laft  edition 
of  his  works.  In  this  we  find  an  ode  addrefled  to  the  king* 
which  is  below  contempt  ;  a  paraphrafe  on  the  book  of  Job, 
which  is  pious  but  dull ;  two  epifiles  to  Mr.  Pope,  of  pretty 
nearly  the  fame  merit  with  his  fat i res ;  and  two  or  three  odes 
more,  in  which  fpecies  of  writing  he  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate. 

But  to  make  amends  for  his  failures  in  ode  writing,  we 
ought  now  to  conlider  him  as  a  tragedian,  and  begin  with  the 
Revenge,  his  belt  performance.  This  playt  as  a  modern  critic 
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informs  us,  met,  and  juftly,  with  great  fuccefs.  The  de%n 
of  it  feems  to  have  borrowed  partly  from  Shakefpear's  OtheltH 
and  partly  from  Mrs.  Behn's  Abdala%ar,  The  plot  bearing 
many  marks  of  the  former  ;  and  the  principle  charafter^  Zan- 
ga,  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  will  not  furely  be  faying  too 
much,  when  we  affirm  that  Dr.  Young  has,  in  fome  refpeds, 
confiderably  improved  his  originals.  Ir  we  compare  the  Jago 
in  one  with  the  Zanga  in  the  other  tragedy,  we  fhall  find  the 
motives  of  refentment  greatly  different,  and  thofe  of  Young 
much  more  juftly  as  well  as  more  nobly  founded  than  thofe  of 
Shakefpear.  Jago's  caufe  of  revenge  againft  Othello  is  only 
his  having  fet  a  younger  officer  over  his  head,  on  a  particular 
and  finglc  vacancy,  notwithftanding  \\t  himfelf  has  the  jufteft 
reafon  to  expecSl:  a  poft  of  equal  advantage.  To  this  is  added  a 
flight  fufpicion  of  Othello's  having  been  great  with  his  wife. 
But  Zanga*s  caufe  of  anger  is  different.The  death  of  his  father, 
ilain  by  Alonzo,  the  lofs  of  a  kingdom,  in  confequence  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  the  indignity  of  a  blow  received  from  the  fame 
band  ;  all  thefe  accumulated  injuries,  added  to  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  finding  a  nobler  means  of  revenge,  urge  him,  againft 
'hi3  will,  to  the  fubtilties  and  underhand  methods  he  employs, 
"  Othello's  jealoufy  is  raifed  by  trifles  ;  and,  by  appearing  too 
credulous,  he  forfeits  that  pity  which  his  diftrcffes  might  de- 
mand. Alonzo,  on  the  contrary,  long  llrugglcs  againft  con- 
'vi6^iop,  nor  proceeds  to  extremities  till  he  finds  proofs  rife  on 
proofs,  and  ffili  the  lafl  the  ffrongeff.  In  a  word,  we  m'ay 
allign  this  piece,  with  great  juflice,  a  place  in  the  very  firft 
riink  of  our  dramatic  writings ;  and  where  we  to  fhew  foreign- 
ers a  tragedy,  as  a  fample  of  Englifli  geniu?,  after  two  or  three 
ethers,  perhaps  this  might  be  adduced  as  a  fpecimen. 
'  We  mention  the  tragedy  of  Bufiris  after  that  of  thcRevengt^ 
though  it  was  a6led  before,  namely  in  the  year  17 19;  but 
its  merit  being  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  former,  juffifies 
our  placing  it  here.  In  this  piece,  as  in  all  Young*s  writings, 
■there  are  here  and  there  fome  admirable  lines  ;  but  then  fo 
mixed  with  bomball  and  abfurdity,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  whe- 
ther mofl:  to  ridicule  or  to  admire  him,  or  how  that  mind, 
which  can  foar  to  the  noblell:  heights,  can  fo  ffeqiiently.  ftoop 
"to  the  lovveir  puerilities.  ■  ■■ 

His  lafl:  tragedy  is  entituled  ihs  Brothers,  and  written  upon 
the  plan  of  a  French  piece  of  great  merit :  Dr.  Young,  ho v/- 
ever,  defervcs  more  commendation  for  the  occafion  on  which 
this  tragedy  was  af^ed,  than  for  its  merit  as  a  poetical  perfor- 
mance ^  fince  the  v.'diole  profits which  were  gained  by  its  re- 
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rcprefentation  were  given  by  the  author  to  charitable  purpofes. 
..It  wiil  be  fufficient  therefore  to  fay,  that  while  it  failed  to  in- 
creafe  his  reputation  for  genius,  it  added  to  the  chara(5ter.,^of 
bis  humanity,  .rt 

But  to  leave  him  in  the  dramatic  walk,  where  he  hath  been 
undoubtedly  excelled  by  others,  let  us  turn  to  him  as  the  mo- 
ral and  melancholy  poet,  who  wrote  the  Night  Thcughts^  a 
fpecies  of  poetry  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  which  he  has  been 
unrivalled  bv  all  thofe  who  attempted  to  write  in  his  manner. 
'  The  applaufe  which  he  has  received  for  thefe  are  unbounded  ; 
<'  the  unhappy  bard,  whofe  griefs  in  melting  numbers  flow, 
''  and  melancholy  joys  difrufe  around",  has  been  fung  by  the 
profane  as  well  as  the  pious.  Thefe,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
fefved,  were  written  under  the  refent  preffure  of  his  forrow 
for  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and  fon-inlaw  ;  they  are 
addrefFed  to  Lorenzo,  a  man  of  pleafure,  and  the  woild,  and 
who,  as  it  is  infmuated  by  fonie,  is  his  own  fon,  but  then  la- 
bouriog  under  his  father's  difpleafurc.  In  thefe  admirable 
poems  there  are  flights  of  thinking  almoft  fuperhumane  ;  fuch 
is  his  defcriptlon  of  death,  from  his  fecret  fland,  noting  down 
the  follies  of  a  bacchanalian  fociety,  the  epitaph  on  the  de- 
parted world,  the  ifTuing  of  fatan  from  his  dungeon  on  the 
day  of  judgment ;  but  all  thefe  noble  flights  are  often  aliay'd 
by  paltry  witticifms,  and  a  vile  jingle  of  words  :  many  thoughts 
finely  ftarted  are  tired  down,  and  like  Ovid,  he  plays  with  his 
metaphors  till  he  has  fpoiled  them. 

Of  his  profe  produ6tions  there  are  few  remaining,  and  one 
lately  publiflied  of  his  is  the  orly  work  of  length  we  have  in 
that  way.  I  mean  his  Conje^fures  on  Original  Comp  of  it  ion » 
When  we  confider  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  turned  of  eighty, 
we  are  not  to  be  furprized  fo  much  that  it  has  faults,  as  how 
it  fliould  come  to  have  beauties*  It  is  indeed  ftrange,  that 
the  load  of  fourfcore  years  was  not  able  to  keep  down  that  vi- 
gorous fancy,  which  here  burfts  the  bounds  of  judgment,  and 
breaks  the  flavifti  (hackles  of  age  and  experience.  This  work 
feemed  a  brightening  before  death,  and  it  had  been  weli  if  the 
autlior  had  ffopt  here  ;  but  that  taper  which  blazed  as  it-de- 
clined, was  at  laft  fhamefully  exhibited  to  the  public  as  burn- 
ing in  the  focket,  in  a  work  called  the  Refignation^  the  laft  | 
but  the  worft  of  all  Dr.  Young's  performances.      ,  -   :M 

But  this  failure  in  old  age  could  no  way  id i mini fti  the  fame 
that  he  has  been  earning  by  a  life  of  more  than  lixty  years  of 
excellence.  As  a  poet,  he  was  ftili  confidered  as  the  only 
palladium  we  had  left  of  ancient  genius  \  and,  as  a  ehriifian, 
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one  of  the  fincft  examples  of  primeval  p\6ty.  The  turn  of 
his  mind  was  naturally  folemn,  and  he  ufually,  when  at  home 
in  the  country,  fpent  many  hours  of  the  day  walking  in  his 
own  church-yard  among  the  tombs;  his  converfation,  his 
writings,  had  all  a  reference  to  the  life  after  this,  and  this  turn 
of  difpofition  mixed  itfelf  even  with  his  improvements  in  gar- 
dening. He  had,  for  inftance,  an  alcove  with  a  bench,  fo 
painted  near  his  houfe,  that  at  a  diftance  it  looked  at  a  real 
one,  which  the  fpe<Sl:ator  was  then  approaching.  Upon  com- 
ing'tip  hear  it,  hovi^ever,  the  deception  was  perceived,"  and 
this  motto  appeared  :  Invifibilia  non  dectpunty  ^*  The  tHiiIgs 
iinfeen  do  nor  deceive  us."  Yet  notwithftanding  this  globmi- 
nefs  of  temper,  he  ^as  fond  of  innocent  fports  and  amufe- 
ments  ;  he  inftituted  an  affembly  and  a  bowling-green  in  the 
parifh'of  which  he  \vas  re6tor,  and  often  promoted  the  gaiety 
of  the  company  in  perfon. 

His  wit  was  generally  poignant,  and  ever  levelled  at  thofe^ 
who  teftified  any  contempt  for  decency  and  religion.  'His  cpi-^ 
gram,  fpoken  exfempore  upon  Voltaire,  is  well  known,  who 
happening  in  his  company  to  ridicule  Milton,  and  theallego- 
rfcal^erfdnages  of  death  and  fm,  Young  thus  addre fled  him: 

Thmiar^fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
You  feem  aMHtbn  with  his  dcath^and  fin. 

One  Sunday  preaching- in  office  at  St.  James'S,  he  found  that 

th6u|;hhe  (Irove  to-rhake'his  audience  attentive,  he  Could  not 

prevail.     Upon  which  his  pity  for  their  folly  got  the  better  of 

all  decorum,  and  he  fate  back  in  the  pulpit,    and  burft  into  a 

i^^;^pOdd"^f'ttarsv^^'  ^'^  tr^^m^  %d:,i^w.-v.. 

.;  *  Towards  the  latter  fart -^of  life,  he  knew  his  own  infirmi- 
ties; and  firiFeVedhi^ifelf'to  be  in  pupilage  to  his  hbufe-jceeper; 
"■fbr'^Me^cGnfidered  th^  af  %;certain  time  of  life  the  fecond  chilci- 
h58d  ^of'-v^ge  detrflAd^J-its  wonted  proteftion.  His  fon, 
wh^fefhoyilhrfoHles^erelong  obntixious  to  paternal  f^T^erity^^'^ 
Wasat'laft  forgivenMii  hhs'^ill,  and 'our  poet  regretted  bfalt,,S 
having  perfofmed  all  that-'inan  could  do  to  fill  his  poft'witliy^ 
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ZINZENDORF  (Count)  See  title  Moravians  in  the  foif- 
mer  volumes. 

ZISCA  (John)  a  Bohemian  general.  On  the  deadi  o^S^lfw^ 
Winceflaus,  when  the  emperor  Sigifmond  afpired  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia,  Zifca  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  party  to  op- 
pofe  him.  He  was  fwayed  chiefly  by  religious  motives.  Si- 
gifmond was  a  warm  champion  in  the  caufe  of  Rome  ;  Zifca 
favoured  the  reformation.  Religious  party,  at  that  time,  ran 
high  in  Bohemia ;  the  reformers  being  exceedingly  exafpcrated 
by  the  death  of  their  leaders,  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  fufFered  for  their  religion  at  Conftance.  Zifca  at 
firft  took  the  field  with  a  very  inferior  force  ;  but  by  his  bra- 
very and  conduft,  in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  notwithiland- 
ing  he  was  blind  during  great  part  of  the  time,  he  brought  the 
emperor,  who  fufFered  greatly  in  iho,  war,  to  his  own  terms* 
As  he  was  on  his  journey  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  that  prince, 
he  died  of  the  plague  at  Czazlow,  in  the  year  1424.  He  was 
a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  in  military  affairs ;  of  the  quick- 
eft  invention,,  and  the  moft  undaunted  intrepidity.  His  dif- 
poHtion  was  rather  favage,  but  was  in  fome  degree  atoned  by 
an  upright  intention. 

z6ROASTER,or  Zerdu{lit,the  reputed  founder,  but  more  Jj|jj^<^ 
truly  ^he;  reformer  of  the  magian  rehgion,  lived  under  the  yoi°7boofc 
reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpcs.     The  common  opinion  of  the  Per*  ift.  ch.  n. 
fianand  Arabic  writers  is,  that  he  either  was  a  Jew,  or  went^'*** 
very  e^rly  into  Judea,  where  he  received  his  education  under 
one  oi  the  prophets,  with  whom  he  lived  as  a  fervant,  and  e- 
mulous  of  his  glory,  fet  up  for  a  prophet  afterwards  himfelf. 
The  twpjeigning  herefies  before  his  birth,  were  Zabyfm  and 
Magifmi'the  former  far  more  grofs  than  the  latter,  and  con- 
fequently  more  prevalent  among  the  multitude.     Hence  they. 
were  fallen  into  wrong  notions  of  the  deity,  and  into  grofs 
errors  in  their  manner  of  worfhipping  him,  lijping  alfo  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  that  evil  fpirit,   whom  they  conceived  to  be  the 
enemy  of  their  fpecies,  and   the  continuai  difturber  of  the 
world.    Zerdufht,  who  had  his  learning  and  his  divinity  out  of 
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.  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  other  facred  books  of  the  jews,  took 
1'.  pains  to  root  out  all  thefe  notions,  and  to  make  the  people 
.Mcafier  than  they  had  been,  by  propagating  reafonable  opinions. 
,/  He  taught  them  that  the  fupreme  being  was  independent  and 
felf-exiftent  from  all  eternity,  that  light  and  darknefs,  good 
and  evil  were  continually  mixed,  and  in  a  continual  ftruggle, 
not  through  any  impotency  in  the  creator,but  becaufe  fuch  was 
his  will,  and  becaufe  this  difcordancy  was  for  his  glory;  that  in 
the  end,  there  would  be  a  general  refurre£tion,  and  a  day  of 
retribution,  wherein  fuch  as  had  done  well,  ard  lived  obedient 
to  the  law  of  God,  fhould  go  with  the  angel  of  light  into  a 
realm  of  light,  where  they  fhould  enjoy  peace  and  pleafurefor 
ever  more,  and  thofe  who  had  done  evil,  fliould  fufFer  with  the 
angel  of  darknefs,  everlafting  punifhmcnt  in  3  land  of  obfcu- 
rity,  where  no  ray  of  light  or  mercy  fhould  ever  vifit  them, 
that  thence  forward  light  and  darknefs  fhould  be  incapable  of 
mixture  to  all  eternity. 

He  took  great  pains  to  perfiiade  his  dlfciples  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  divinity,  efpecially  of  his  wifdom  and  juffice,  in 
confequence  of  which  he  aflured  them  that  they  had  none  to 
fear  but  themfelves,  becaufe  nothing  could  render  them  un- 
worthy of  the  divine  favour,  but  their  vices.  Of  all  virtues 
he  efleemed  what  the  Greek(s  call  philanthropy,  and  the  apo- 
fties  brotherly  love  the  greateft ;  for  which  reafon  he  exhorted 
all  his  followers  to  a6^s  of  charity  and  beneficence.  Some- 
times alluring  them  by  promifes,  at  other  times  driving  them 
as  it  were  by  threatenings.  The  credenda  of  his  religion  were 
not  numerous  nor  perplexed,  though  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  eafi-,  he  fometimes  made  ufc  of  parabolic  relations :  as 
for  example,  when  he  taught  that  on  the  fourth  day  after 
death  the  foul  came  to  the  bridge  Tchinavar,  and  was  there 
met  by  the  angels  Mihr-Izad,  and  Refhu  Izad,  who  weighed 
in  a  balance  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  the  foul  attempting 
to  pafs.  He  carefully  inftrutted  thofe  who  heard  him,  that  no 
man  ought  to  defpair  of  the  mercy  of  God,  or  fuppofe  that  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  amend  ;  that  we  know  not  the  value 
which  God  fets  on  our  a6lions,  nor  how  far  the  intention  may 
fantStify  a  trivial  a£t.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
parable :  . 

:  *'  One  day,  retiring  from  the  prefence  of  God,  I  beheld  the 
body  of  a  man  piunged  in  Gehenna,  his  right  foot  only  being 
free  and  fticking  without.  I  inquired,  wherefore  is  the  man 
in  this  condition  !*  I  was  anfwered.  He  was  formerly  the 
prin<;e  of  thirty- three  cities,  over  which  he  reigned  many  yeare 
cjgiiiioV  ikvi  i^p:  without 
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withdUtMoing  one  good  a6iion  ;  for  befides  oppreflion,  injuf- 
tice,  pride  and  violence,  nothing  ev-er  entered  his  mind  j  and 
the*  he  was  the  fcourge  of  multitudes,  yet  without  regarding 
their  mifery,  he  lived  ateafe  in  his  palace.  One  day,  however, 
as  he  was  hunting,  he  beheld  a  (lieep  caught  by  the  foot  in  a 
thicket,  and  perifhing  with  hunger  ;  moved  at  the  fight,  he  a- 
lighted,  releafed  the  captive,  and  led  it  to  paflure  :  now  for 
this  ad^  of  tendernefs  and  compalTion,  his  foot  remains  out  of 
Gehenna,  tho'  his  whole  body  he  plunged  therein  for  the 
multitude  of  his  Tins,  Endeavour  therefore  to  do  all  the  good 
thou  can'fl  without  fear  or  apprehenfion,  for  God  is  benign 
and  merciful,  and  will  reward  even  the  fmalleft  good  thou 
doeft'*.  Such  is  the  general  import  of  Zerdufht's  fcheme  of  re- 
ligion ;  as  to  exterior  rites,  he  altered  the  old  method  of  burn- 
ing fire  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  in  other  places,  un-^ 
der  the  open  air,  and  erected  Pyrea  or  fire-temples  through- 
out Perfia,  that  this  fymbol  of  Mithra,  or  the  divinity,  might 
not  be  fo  liable  to  be  extinguiihed. 

He  gave  them  likevv^ife  a  liturgy,  which  they  hold  to  have 
been  brought  to  him  from  heaven,  and  therefore  refufe  to 
make  any  alterations  in  it,  tho'  the  language  is  grown  obfo- 
lete  and  little  underftood.  The  Magi,  or  priefis,  were  ac- 
cording to  his  inftitution  of  three  ranks ;  the  duty  of  the  firft 
was  to  read  the  holy  offices  daily  in  the  chapels,  and  to  para- 
phrafe  on  and  explain  the  contents  of  his  books.  Over  thefe 
were  fuperintendants,  and  above  all  the  Archimagusj  which 
office  Zerdufht  hirrlfelf  aflumed,  and  refided  in  the  city  of 
Balch,  at  the  fack  of  v/hich  he  v*ras  flain.  The  Zend  or  Zen- 
dcvafta,  containing  the  inftitutes  of  his  religion,  confifts  of 
one  and  twenty  parts  or  different  treatlfes,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  we  have  (o  many  different  accounts  of  it :  it  is  written  ia 
the  old  Perfic  or  Zund.  charader.  The  fixteenth  treatife  con- 
tains his  life,  v/herein  the  whole  myftery  of  his  character  as  a 
prophet,  and  the  methods  he  made  ufe  of  for  the  propagation 
of  bis  religion  are  fet  forth  at  large:  the  twentieth  treats  of  the 
virtues   ofdrug5,  and  how  they  may  be  applied.  •'•*>  .'>  ^ 

Thus  his  writings  contain  not  only  the  religloo^  >bl«ftKe 
learning  of  the  Magi,  and  he  recommended  it  to  all  hii^iild- 
ccflors,  to  be  ptrkcSi  maflers  of  all  uftful  knowledge.  '  '  -7 
We  ihall  conclude  our  account  of  this  extraordinary  perfon„ 
with  obferving,  that  he, is  faid,  by  credible  authors,  to  have 
predidied  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  in  plain  and  cxprefs 
words;  and  that  the  wife  men  out  of  the  caft,  who  came  to 
Worlhia  our  Saviour  on  account  oi  his  ftar,  were  his  difcip'^.  - 
^-  ii^P HE   £ N  D  of  the  Twelfth  and  Laft  Volume. 
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